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Foreword ^ 



This volume and its companion (volume I) offer an update and elaboration of informa- 
tion presented in the 1972 Report of the Surgeon GeneraPs Advisory Committee on 
Television and Behavior. That report was based, ifi large part, on the findings of research 
projects commissioned and funded by the Federal Government to assess the efi*ects of 
tellevised viojcnop' on childwn and youth. The Committee's report confirmed the per- 
vasiveness of rmevisioiVwithin the United States but noted the conspicuous paucity of 
information about the relationship«of television viewing to the- psychological growth^and 
development of children. In a strongly worded statement, the Committ<(e called, for the 
conduct of such^ research. 

The past decade beaj^witness to the response of the scientific community to that call. 
Approximately 90 percent of all research publications on television's influences on behav- 
ior have appeared within the past 10 years — more t^an 2,500 titles. While a large number 
of the studied continued to focus on efi*ects of the medium on aggression, many more dealt 
with'^televisioh viewing and its influences on other aspects of development and behavior. 
This massive research efi'ort, undertaken in this country and abroad, uf\^er the spon- 
sorship of a wide variety of research and funding organizations, yielded an enormdus 
^amount of new and heeded Information, the significance of which was to an extent 
hindered by lack of synthesis and assessment. 
; In^krly 1979, a group of researchers in the field suggested to then Surgeon General 
Jdlius B. Richmond the growing need for collection, review, synthesis, and assessment of 
the new literature on television and behavior. The Surgeon General agreed that such an 
efl^ort would provide opportunity to be more definitive regardin^g television's causal 
* influences on violent and aggrcfssive behaviors of viewer^ as welf as to address an in- 
creasing number of questions about the medium's impact on viewers' functioning. 

Because the National Institute of Mental Health had exercised lead responsibility 
within the Public Health Service for more than a decade for research in this area, the 
Institute was encouraged by the Surgeon General to undertake the project, and work 
began in late 1979. Dr. David Pearl, Chief, Behavioral Sciences Research Branch, 
Division of Extramural Research Programs, was assigned lead responsibility within 
NIMH for the review project. The reader is directed to the Preface of this volume for a 
detailed description of the process through which the review was managed and conducted. 

Several decisions were made early that significantly influenced the nature of the present 
report. First, in recognition of the large body of existing research literature, it was decided 
that new studies would not be funded and conducted specifically for the report;"rather, 
comprehensive and integrative reviews of the existing literature would be^mmissioned 
to present the state-of-the-art in coherent and unified form. Second, a decision^was made 
to focus on a much broader spectrum of television and behavior than did tl^ earlier repoft 
w1iich*had been restricted to the efi^ects of televised violence on aggressive behavior among 
children and youth. Thus, the new report addresses such issues as> cognitive atid emotional 
aspects ofrtelevision viewing; television as it relates to socialization and viewers' concep- 
tion ^;<nsocial reality; television's influences on physical and nqjcntal health; and television 
as '^n American institution. Also, though much of the research has been conducted with 
child and adolescent subjects, the new report is not limited to inrfuences of the medium on 
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ihifl age group. Within this broadened c^tcxt, tlTc orientation of the report overall is to 
rcicarch and public health issues. • ^ 

While the coverage of the report has been 'broadened substantially, certain topics, 
generally not included,, should be noted. Television news and news reporting, political 
socializatii^n, pubhc affairs broadcasting, and television advertising either have been 
considered in detail elsewhere in recent years or were judged inappropriate for this project. 
Thus the programmatic focus of this review is on entertainment television— the kinds of 
programs watchf J by most ^f the audience, most of the time. 

Television and Behavior: Ten Years of Scientific Progress and Implications for- the 
Eighties (Volumes I'tind II) intends primarily to elucidate research findings and their 
implications for pubhc health and future research. Though the subject is relevant to public 
policy issues, the present work makes no recommendation^ arid docs not issue specific 
prescriptions. We would anticipate, however, that persons bearing responsibility for policy 
and for television industry practices would be interested in the finditigfTor use in decision-, 
making. Also the report should be of substantial help to parents and others who.seek to 
know of both the positive and adverse effects of tlie medium and of the ways in which they 
can' influence them. 

Herbert Pardes, M.D, 
Director 

National Institute of Mental Health 
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^ Preface 

v- 

This is^ a companion volume to the National Institute of Mental. Health (NIMH) 
update of the well-known report of the 3urgeort General'is Scientific Advisory Committee 
on Television and Social Behavior. This volume largely incorporates edited versions of 
commissioned int^rative reviews of the scientific literature of the past decade which were 
used in the formulation of the update. 

Seven consultant's provided continuing advice and worked together with the staff as an 
update group on the developircnt of the new report and this volume. They included child 
development researchers, behavioral scientists, mental health experts, and communication 
media specialists. The following advisors made a major contribution to the update project: 

Steven H. Chaffee 

Director, Institute for CiOmmunication Research 

Stanford University 
George Gerbner 

Dean, Annenberg School of Communicat4ons 

University of Pennsylvania 
Beatrix A. Hamburg 

Professor of Psychiatry * 

Harvard Medical School, and ^ 

Children's Hospital Medical Center. Boston ' ^ 

Clresler M. Pierce* • 

Professor of Psychiatry 

Harvard Medical School 
Eli A. Rubinstein 

Adjunct Research Professor in Mass - 
Communications 

University of North Ciarolina ' 
Alberta E. Siegel 

Professor of Psychology 

Stanford University School of Medicine C 
Jerome L. Singer , 
Professor of Psychology 
Yale University 

The above advisory group played a key part in the entire process. An early decision'had 
been that the goals of the project could best be accomplished by largely relying on reviews 
which would integrate the research literature of the past decade on television's effects 6r 
influences on behavior. Decisions on areas to be covered and on scientists to prepare 
reviews m these areas were based on recommendations of the consultant group. The 
consultants also attended meetings to discuss issues and to consider draft papers that had 
been submitted, They commented on and preparei critiques of early versions of the 
NIMH summary report (Volume I). And they wrote introductory comments for the 
various sections of this volume which incorporate related scie^ific literature r;eview 
papers. 
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Overall, comprehensive and critical syntheses of the^scientific literature were obtained 
on specific topics from 24 of th<f most knowledgeable researchers in this area. The NIMH 
staff arid consultants provided comments and suggestions to the authors for revisions, 
especially reductions in length. Although the update group assumed an editorial function 
in regard 16 the clarity ^nd soundness.of the reviews, it did not impose its'opinions, values, 
or views on the'authprs* The reviews thus are a product oif the authors and represent their 
own surveys of the scientific literature a^TWell as their own thoughts and evaluations. 
Moreover, no eff*ort was made to rewrite these sepjiratc reviews into a similar style of 
writing and presentation, aside from editing for consistency of reference citations, etc. 

Thtfsc reviews are organized in this volume into a number of sections. Both these papers 
iind the sectional introductory comments written by the update consultant group give a 
strategic appraisal of what is known as well as the gaps in our knowledge. They provide 
sophisticated discussions of conceptual frameworks employed or needed in such research 
.and also attend to methodological problems and issues. This volume furnishes the (detailed 
backup for the integrated update (Volume I) and therefore may be of interest to readers 
of that report. It especially should be useful to those engaged in research oi\ hum^n 
development and behavior, to educators, to communication media experts, and to members 
of professions concerned with a range of human problems. 

Lorraine Bouthilet, Ph.D., fo^-merly on the staff of the NJMH, assisted in the editing 
and Joyce B. Lazar, Acting Dir<;ctor of the NIMH Research Advisory Group, assisted in 
the planning and in the staff-consultant assessments of the commissioned syntheses of the 
^scientific literature. 

\ / 'Oavid Pearl, Ph.D. 

Project Director 
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Introductory Comments 

Jerome L, Singer 
Yale University 



Growing Up in a Television 
Environment 

A major advance in the research approaches to tele- 
vision in the 197()s has been reflected in the increasing 
recognition that^ this medium must be understood more 
broadly in relation to the natural cognitive and affective 
development of the growing child. In view of the evidence 
that children are already attentive to the television me- 
dium by the age of 6 to 9 months (Hollenbeck & Slaby 
1979), it is no longer useful to talk of the television set as 
an extraneous and occasional intruder 4nto the life of a 
child. Rather, we must recognize that children are grow- 
ing up in an environment in which they must learn to 
organize experiences and emotional responses not only in 
relationship to the physical and social environment of the 
home but also in relation to the omnipresent 21 -inch 
screen that talks, sings, dances, and encourages the desire 
for toys, candies, and breakfast foods. 

It is increasingly clear that children as they grow up 
must learn not only to decode .the verbal utterances of 
parents and ffiends or to establish schema for the mean- 
ings^ of the snjiles and frowns of adults around them, but 
must learn also the special codes of the television me- 
dium, its smaller than life frame, its appearances and 
disappearances of characters, intrusions of irrelevant 
commercials to otherwise engrossing story material, 
meanings of zooms, fade-outs, miraculous superhero 
leaps, and flashbacks. As children are clearly spending 
more time watching television than, in most cases, cngag- 
. . ing in conversation with adults or^iblings, and certainly 
more time than they will spend in school, what happens 
to their cognitive growth? To what extent are the struc- 
tural properties of the television medium likely to be 
influencini< the way new information from other environ- 
ments is prodfcssed? Is perhaps the very nature of think- 
ing itself modified by the much heavier component of 
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visual stimulation that characterizes regular television 
viewing in comparison with reading? 

Implications of New Developments 
in Cognitive and Affective 
Research 

I'he literature reviews in the following section demon- 
strate that psychologists and other behavioral scientists 
are beginning to address some of these inevitable ques- 
tions about the medium. Before considering some of the 
specific implications of their comments, it may be useful 
to look at the television medium from the standpoint of 
the major paradigm shift in psychology that has charac- 
terized the* decades since I960, when the' stimulus- 
response models of learning and memory began to give 
way to the broader gauged cognitive orientation. 

Today, psychology regards the human being as play- 
ing an active and selective role in how he or she ap- 
proaches .each new environment. There is much greater 
emphasis on the fact that individuals bring' to each envi- 
ronment preestablished schema or what might be called 
"preparatory plans," based, of course, on' previous ex- 
perience as well as fantasized anticipations about what 
may be expected in a situation. These schema have been 
built up over dozens /^TprcOious interactions with the 
environment, on the/basis of other kinds of learning ex- 
perience. Some ofour schema are more complex, more 
integrated or organized and differentiated than others. 
* The various schema w^ have stored and organized in 
our brain also are in part* dependent on the devel- 
opmental stage we are at in life. Children in general have 



been exposed to far less information than adults. In addi- 
tion, they lack certain kinds of organizing and inter- 
pretive skills. When they are very young, it takes them|^ 
longer to grasp certain kinds of concepts. Indeed, there 
are some types of notions that they cannot make sense of 
at all before they have reached certain age )evels. Much 
of the impressive career of Jean Piaget was devoted to 
explicating the developmental stages of the cognitive ca- 
pacities of children and to showing how certain notions 
of time, space, or morality are beyfind their grasp before 
certain levels of development. Research on reading or on 
television viewing, as we shall see, makes it clear that it 
is not only limitations in vo^bulary that impede children 
of preschool age from grafping materials that may be 
presented. They simply lack the fundamental integrative 
capacity to put together certain kinds of information into 
meaningful groupings that are obvious to older children 
or adultl: 

Another ipajor contribution of cognitive psychology 
has been the recognition that each person brings to a new' 
situation a complex set of plans, private images, and 
anticipations. And indeed this is one of the major ways in 
which we manage to avoid being completely bombarded 
by the tremendous range of stimulation available. These 
plans or images are not only specific id situations but 
involve strategies of search and selection related to the 
kind of information or the kind of emotional setting one 
anticipates being in. 

Here is where we see a close tie between emotional 
development and information processing. When our stra- 
tegies for processing and more specific anticipations work 
out well in a new setting, we generally experience posi- 
tive affect, joy, and a smiling response or a general sense 
of well-being (Tomkins 1962, 1963; l2ard ,1977). If, 
however, our anticipatory images or plans for processing 
information Sre inadequate, v^r.may experience negative 
emotions. At probably a ver/carly age, the average child 
learns ^Jiat a major difference between the adults on thie 
television set and his parents or other "grownups" is that 
the television set doesn*t ai^wer back to questions. It also , 
deals with material generally unrelated to the child's*^ 
immediate environment. Imagine the terror of a child if 
indeed one of the characters on television were suddenly 
to call out one*s name or address the view,cr directly! 

In American television, the attempt is made to build up 
the viewers* anticipations through excitement, violence, 
and chases so that the viewer will be looking forward to 
the next event or outcome of some action or comedy 
sequence. At this point, one is generally interrupted with 
the presentation of a commercial. Presun/ably, sinc^r an- 
ticipation has led one to be glued to the set, the attention 
will be maintained for whatever commercial then ap- 
pears; and the message of the commercial" should come 
across effectively to at least some segment of the audience. 
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The producers* approach presupposes that viewers 
will not have developed an alternative private strategy for 
television viewing, based on their years ot experience of 
being intcrru|)ted. Actually, many people^simply get up 
and gQ to the bathroom or get some food or look down at 
some reading material they have in their laps whenever 
the commercials co'me gn- Adults have often learned sim- 
ply to tune out the commercials mentally. The adver- 
tisers, of course, count on the fact that not everyone will 
have developed such strategies, and therefore they will 
get at least some fraction of the vast ai^ience who will 
carefully, attend to the commcjcg^P^-message presented. 
Childreli, especially in the preschool aqd eaMy elemen- 
tary school ages, often (^o not have such discriminating 
strategies; they respond with equal or even greater atten- 
tion to commercial interruptions. 

Another characteristic of the ongoing cognitive process 
is the significance of reflection. It is very likely tjiiat we 
experience relatively few really "bla(nk" periods in on- 
going thought. Even as we process new information from 
the environment, we tend to reverberate it briefly in 
various kinds of short-term memory, and we also begin in 
the course of such "instant replay" to start a process of 
labeling events for later recall or assigning events to 
particular verbafl or imagery categories. Our ongoing 
thought and even our daydreams may play an important 
role in how we organize information and how we begin" 
to set up new plans and anticipa^tions for our future 
behaviors. In the course of such continuous, mental 
activity, we are clearly also laying the groundwork for 
carrying out our major motives and values. We are cre- 
ating intentions that have decisionmaking and action 
implications. 

Some Problems Posed by the • 
Structural Characteristics 
of Television 

To what extent does the sheer proliferation of infor- 
mation provided on the television set interfere with some 
of this reflective thought which is necessary for the devel- 
opment of longer term intentions and action sequences? 
This issue needs to be more extensively addressed than it 
has been as yet, even in the literature to be presented 
here. It may well be that the very rapid form of 
presentation characterizing American television, in 
which novelty piles upon novelty in short sequences, may 
be counterproductive to organized and effective learning 
sequences. The younger child who has not yet developed <2> 
strategies Tor "tuning out** irrelevancies may be espe- ' 
cially vulnerable in this respect, and even programs that 
seek to be informative as well as entertaining may often 



miss the mark because they allow^ little time for 
* reflection. The data brought together by Collins, by Rice, 
Huston, and Wright, and by Singer, all provide some 
^indications that the pacing of television programing 
geared for children may require more serious attention 
than has hitherto been recognized. 

The question of pacing and of structural properties of 
the medium goes beyond information processing. As sug- 
gested above, the close tie between cognition and emotion 
has been increasingly recognized by research invest- 
igators. Extremely rapid-paced material that presents 
much novelty along with higher levels of sound, fast 
movement, intercutting, etc. may generate surprise and 
confusion in a viewer whose anticipatory strategies or 
well-established schema are not yet prepared for coping 
with this mater-al. Indeed, foreigners, used tp a much 
slower pace of television, report that they become almost 
physically pained when they first observe American com- 
mercial television. In the«ts6X)f children^ there are indi- 
cations in the studies cited by Rice et al., by Zillmann, 
and by Dorr that hyperactivJ^ and aggressive behavior by 
children may be a reflection not only of imitation of 
specific aggressive responses but also of the sheer arousal 
produced by certain types of programing or commercial 
presentation. Naturalistic field studies carried out by 
Singer and Singer (1986a, 6,* 1981) yielded indications 
that children who were heavy viewers of the more 
frenetic types of programing, such as the Gong Shozi^ and 
(for young children) even the rapid-paced Sejiame Street, 
showedtmore tendencies toward aggressive behavior in a 
daycare setting. 

It is also increasingly clear that there arc^ highly 
differentiated emotions that characterize the human be- 
ing; these range from startle and surprise, fear-terror, 
through anger, sadness, distress, and shame as well as joy 
and excitement. To what extent are children being so- 
cialized by constant viewing of television toward experi- 
encing a full range of emotions and toward identifying 
appropriate settings for the experience of emotions? Or, 
can it be argued that, in a sense, such extensive exposure, 
especially to events such as violence, may be neutralizing 
the appropriateness of emotion at an early age? We have 
as yet unsatisfactory answers to some of these questions, 
but it is clear that research is increasingly addressing it. 

So far, emphasis has beeh placed on the most basic 
aspects of the cognitive and afi'ective development of the 
child — questions of attention, sequent^ing, arousal^ and 
reflection. There may be, at a more molar level, other 
important issues to be addressed with respect to the me- 
dium. To what extent is more general consciousness and 
^ imaginative capacity influenced by the fact tha^levision 
is predominantly a visual medium? For yoij^g children, 
recognizable words and phrases or musL6 and sound 
effects cues may serv^ to direct their attention to the 
screen (see the papers by Anderson an^ collaborators 
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cited in the Collins review). Television, in contrast to 
radfo and reading ^s forms of conimunication, eitipha- 
sizes our most significant modjility, the visual. We also 
know that there are at least two major kinds of coding 
systems through which the brain operates^ a verbal- 
linguistic and perhaps more action-oriented processing 
system linked especially to the left hemisphere of the 
brain, and a niore receptive, global„spatially oriented or 
imagery-focused system linked to the right half of the 
brain. Is television maximizing reliance on one as against 
the other as a liabitual form of thinking!^ • 

So far no adequate eyidencr has been adduced to sup- 
port this view, despite much passionate belief in popular 
literature. Nevertheless, it remains possible that, by pro- 
viding extensively prepackaged visual "fantasy** materi- 
al, the television medium is precluding sufficient oppor- 
tunities for practicing of imaginative skills by young chil- 
dren and may make it more difficult for them to make the 
shift from such a medium to filling in the gaps within 
purely verbal presentations such as teachers* lectures or 
in helping with more complicated decoding and encoding 
processes involved in reading. At the very least it is clear 
that children watching 3 to 4 hours a night of television 
are simply less likely to be practicing the significant skills 
of reading in their early school years: On the other hand, 
it might be argued that, for a significant segment of the 
population representing the socially and educationally 
disadvantaged groups, travel and reading experience £ri- 
or to the era of television might have been so linked that 
the availability of world knowledge throu^JtKtelevision 
enhances general information capacities. Perhaps it may 
even stimulate ihterest in reading and education. As we 
shall see, some of these issues are only beginning to be 
addressed in the available literature, as the review by 
Morgan and Gross suggests. 

Finally, in recognition of the importance of the tele- 
vision medium as part of a child's growing-up experi- 
ence, it is finally accepted that children need to learn 
something about how to watch television and how to 
understand the medium. Much as we teach them to ap- 
preciate literature, to read the newspapers carefully, and 
so on, we need to prepare them to understand the Tele- 
vision in their homes. The emergence of the field of 
criticartelevision-viewing skills is essentially in its in-^ 
fancy but reflects the general trend of this overall move'- 
ment toward setting the medium in place as part of an 
overall system of cognitive and emotional development. 

Some Specific Implications of 
Recent Research 

The examination by Collins of cognitive character- 
istics of television viewing by children makes the ex- 
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jLrcmcly important step beyond programmatic calls for 
attention to the cognitive processes (Singer 1980) towar^ 
a systematic review of the available information. It moves 
from predominantly experimental studies on the factors 
of attention, segment comprehensibility, broader com- 
prehension of programs, attention to relevant material . 
through deeper grasp of causality and inference. Some of 
the ingenious work of Anderson and his group cited here 
confirms the fact that at early ages children already dem- 
onstrate some attentional strategies. Increasingly so- 
phisticated methodological procedures are available for 
studying sequences of viewing by children in relation to 
developing emphasis on visual versus auditor^ cues, 
different degrees of familiarity, and potential compre- 
hensibility. What is perhaps not addressed yet in this 
research is the question r^ed earlier concerning the 
more general reflectiveness ^ the child, even when not 
directly engaged in viewing the screen. What is the like- ^ 
lihood that material attended to will be well retained if it 

.is not supported by either further reflection or by com- 
prehensible auditory material ? 

Collins calls special attention to the important issue of 
whether children are beginning to learn "scripts," that is, 
details derived from experience on how to fill in the 
missing "terms** in m^rials which are rendered picto- 
rially with many gaps in sequence and which involve 
certain conventions or codes in the sort of storytelling that 
goes on on television. Indeed, developmental differences 
arc especially s4riking here, and even further research is 
urgent, particularly if one hopes eventually to see tele- 
vision not Just as entertainment but also as a potential 
source of significant {earning for children. 

Collins also faises some serious questions for the in- 
dustry, not only by pointing out the necessity for atten- 
tion to age-specific capacities of the child but also in 

^ noticing that the pattern of American commercial tele- 
vision, characterized by interruption, often leads younger 
television viewers, to focus only on acts of aggression 
without being afile to be aware of possible cause-effect 
sequences. "Young children miss the implications of the 
aggression within the storyline, recalling only the acts 
themselves. Collins* own research and the other work he 
summarizes emphasize that programing fof children 
should pay special attention to the cognitive limitations of 
children in grasping cause-enfect relationships. 

The review by Rice, Huston,*find Wright moves a step 
further by focusing even more specifically on the special 
structure of properties of the medium, particular fac^s of 
pacing, zooming, cluttering,' loudness, and some of the 
conventions of the medium which the child must learn to 
decode, e.g., the meaning of fades from one locale to 
another, of closeups versus long shots, of flashbacks pre- 
sumed to represent memories and thinking. An in- 

^ creasing area of research in child development has been 
on what is called "metacognition." We are increasingly 



aware that children have to learn that people think and 
to identify their own thoughts, much as they learn ab(tut 
the external environment. In this sense, children at ear- 
lier ages have a problem in following and decoding in- 
tended suggestions that characters on television arc 'iost'* 
in thought or memory. 

These authors propose interesting and suggestive 
models for studying the relationship between famil- 
iarization, novelty, and complexity of material. These 
models can serve as a basis for examining the likelihood 
that children at various ages will be capable of decoding 
television conventions, maintaining interest in a plot, and 
ultimately showing adequate comprehension of in- 
creasingly inferential material. The authors* work also 
calls attention to the specific effect that television may 
have on children when it provides material that is com- 
prehensible only in certain of its elements, e.g., the ag- " 
gression, or liveliness of activity, and not in some of its, 
other broad features. The possible arousal effect of rapid 
and loud material and the possible implications of this 
arousal for the child's subsequent behavior are identified. 
Children may overfocus on violent content which is rela- 
'tively easily comprehended. They can become sufficiently 
aroused by loud noise and music to translate such arousal 
into one of the few obvious responses available to a 
child — an aggressive act. Thus, some of the attention- 
jgettii^ devices widely used onTclevision put children at 
ris^m increased hyperactivity or aggression, even when 
sprafic violent content is Aot shown. 

In general, the review of Rice et al. again suggests that 
producers of television shows, whether for educational or 
•htertainment purposes, are going to have to pay more 
careful attention to the decoding capacity of the children 
and to the paces of messages. For example, the review 
brings out rather clearly the fact that certain of the*pro- 
grams on public television, Mister Rogers' Neighborhood 
and Electric Company, for example, are characterized by 
more moderate pacing, more mutual reinforcement of 
verbal and auditory material presented at a p)ace allow- 
ing for some degree of reflective attention by the child. 

The implications of these studies are carried a step 
further by Singer who details, first of all, the importance 
~of reflective thought and imaginative play as part of the 
growth process of a child. The issues of the possible 
enhancement as well as interference of the child's imag- 
inative capacities ar€ addressed here along with ques- 
tions of the ways in which, inevitably, television is likely 
to distort awareness of reality through its heavy emphasis 
on fictional treatment, magical effects for children, etc. 
Finally, an approach to intervention or mediation by 
adults is described on the basis of research and inter- 
vention efforts underway at \^rious places in the country. 
On the whole, the evidence cited/here argues against any 
general positive impact ot t«fcvision on the. imaginative 
capacities of children. The ;lata reviewed suggest instead 



that^ children more heavily oriented toward television 
viewing are also less likely to be imaginative. 

On. the other hand, there are suggestions from the 
studies that Children already predisposed to imagination 
may be somewhat less susceptible to direct imitative be- 
havior of violence on television an(| may in genial be less 
"hooketf" on the medium. Results cited here, as well as 
the findings reported by Huesmann in the.large project 
earned out at the University of Ulinois^at Chicago Circle, 
point up the importance of parental influences through 
storytelling and encouragement of imaginative play. 
Such mediation by adults may be mitigating factors lead- 
ing to reduced likelihood of aggressive behavior by those 
children exposed to heavy television viewin]^ and es- 
pecially to viewing of action -adventure programing. 

Singer's review also calls attention to some evidence of 
an increasing confusion of reality and fantasy created by 
the pervasiveness of the television medium in the home. 
A nufnbcr of examples of So-called critical skills-training 
procedures for addressing this question' of helping chil- 
dren recognize the reality and fantasy components of the 
television medium are identified. Specific research ap- 
proaches to dealing with the implementation of school 
programs which include lessons and videotape materials 
are described. 

There remain many unanswered questions. While 
there are suggestions that realistic aggressive material is 
' more ea^sily imitated, the data from the studies by Singer 
and Singer (1980a,6; 1981) indicate that violent cartoons 
may also strnnilate aggressive behavior or that chil<iren 
watching. fantasy heroes, such as Biouic Woman or In- 
credible Hulk, are likely to show either overt aggressive 
behavior (at earlier ages) or are likely to show dissatis- 
faction, unhappiness, and distress in the school setting 
(Zuckerman et al. 1980). The persisting belief by in- 
dustry representatives that fantasy violence does not in- 
fluence negative emotions or produce imitation seems 
increasingly to be aji erroneous position. 

With the Zillmann-revicw we move further into the 
discussion of the emotional implications of the medium. 
Zillmann provides a thorough examination of the as yet 
sparse but growing bo<ly of research on the emotional 
impa^/( of the mediuni(^d its relation to general arousal 
processes of the brain. Zillmann's review (Tails attention 
to the desirability of more precise study of the optimal 
loijel of arousal suitable for maintaining attention with- 
out interfering with effective information processes. Some 
oMhf data cited in this review call attention to the cor- 
rectness of many television producers' judgment that a 
somev^hat rapid pace is best designed to hold children's 
interest and to produce experiences of enjoyment. Less 
certain are the long-term effects of continuous exposure 
to high levels of arousal (with the possible consequence of 
impoverishment of appropriate affect). ^ 



Does the lively pace of television generate expectations 
in children of high levels of arousal as part of all new 
presentations of material? Nursery school and elemen- 
tary school teachers complain increasingly that children 
in the television generation exp(^l:t a level of humor and 
entertamment,and rapid-paced |)resentation as part of 
teaching that is quite different fr^m expectations of ear- 
lier generations. As Zillmann notes, the longitudinal re- 
search evidence to support this view is clearly lacking. 
There are suggestions in at least some studies that chil- 
dren exposed to heavy doses of television and particularly 
to arousing programs are less likely to show persistence 
'during the course of spontaneous 5jlay (Singer and Singer 
1981). Although evidence from research is still sparse, we 
should not overlook the widespread reports of the teach- 
ers who are, after all, closest to children on a daily basis. 

Zillmann's review also raises questions that merh 
^ much more extensive study. To what extent are sheer en- 
tertainment and effective education somewhat incompat- 
ible? Is there a fundamental limitation occasioned by the 
very nature of the arousal response of the organism to the 
'kind of presentations available on television, that makes 
the medium unsuitable for presentation of orderly, se- 
'quential, and complex material? Surely much incidental 
learning can occur from rtitertaining programing, but 
such learnJtig is less likely to be characterized by those 
reasonably orderly, causal, or analytic frameworks that 
characterize the most efficient knowledge we acquire. 

Dorr's presentation elaborates upon Zillmann's nibre 
general emphasis on arousal further by stressing the 
specific patterns of emotion increasingly recognized in 
psychological research. The fact that emotions, while 
largely inborn, are differentially related to particular 
kinds ot information-processing situations, and patterns 
of communication raises the possibility that television can 
play a significant role in helping children identify emo- 
tions and learn their appropriatc,use within our society. 
Such a possibility is pointed out by Dorr's references to 
the data derived from studies of the Mister Rogers' 
Neighborhood program which makes a conscious and 
specific effort in this direction for preschoolers. It is in- 
creasingly cleaf, however, that discussions guided bj^ 
teachers and parents with older children about more 
complex material on television can lead to useful 
improvements in children's awareness of their own emo- 
tions, heightened empathy, atid increased moral sensi- 
tivity (Singer and Singer 198(k,6). 

Dorr points to an issue that merits further exploration 
in future research. In discussing-the **uses and gratifica- 
tions hypothesis" which suggests that lonely youth might , 
.watch more television for/'company," she also notes the 
possibility that such heavy viewing may further preclude 
the yOung person's accfuisition of appropriate social 
skills. There are data that third, fourth, and fifth graders 
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who were heavy v icwcrs and who watched 'a go^ deal of 
fantasy-agsressive p^o^^am (ontent also were Vportcd 
by their teachers as more unhappy anci troubled in be- 
havior at sch(K)l (Ziickerman et^al. 1 980). The possibility 
of .a complex interaction, a mutually reinforcing system 
in which v iewing preferences may further reinforce stales 
of emotionalfty and social experience, beckons for more 
sophisticated research than is currently available. 

If we turn next to the cumulative effects of the-special 
properties of television formats, do we finti evidence of 
relationships to ctlucational attitudes and scho(|l Icarn- 
ingi* Morgan and (Jross systematically examine these 
issues and contribute much new information not avail- 
able before the late 197()s. It seems likely that heavy 
viewing, while somewhat more characteristic of lower IQ 
children, may also limit intellectual growth in a number 
of ways by reinforcing poor habits of reading and home- 
^ work so necessary for effective learning. The possible 
displacement effects in which the introduction of tele- 
vision to comnlunities that have had ^inimal exposure 
before leads to lowered reading or'othcr general school 
performance scores are supported in studies outside the 
United §tatcs. What is less clear is whether growing up 
in a television-oriented society may not lead to as much 
displacement or to other types of adjustment, e.g., vari- 
ations in educational aspirations. 

Morgan and Gross point up the necessity Cor much 
more careful analysis of possible curvilinrearity in the 
IQ-telcvision or reading and school leading and tele- 
vision correlations. On the whole, most\tudics report 
that heavy viewing is inversely related to reading or 
school achievement, but this effect may mask an influence 
of the medium toward a mijddlc-range performance. 
Heavy television viewers from low IQ groups may actu- 
ally be stimulated ai^d improve in world knowledge and 
readiness for school achievement. Brighter (Children, 
howcvcr,*who watch a great deal of television may indeed 
be reading less, generating less differentiated vocab- 
ularies, andJTlay move to lower levels of school achieve- 
ment than might be expected from their initial capacities. 
Television may be producing a homogcnization effect 
'around a lower central tendency, a result certainly in 
keeping with reductions in SAT scores over the last de- 
cades. The Morgan and CTross review cautiously avoids 
strong statements but indicates that statistical analyses of 



large samples* taking into account IQ groupings, social 
dass, sc^diffcrcnccs,*and differential educational aspi- 
rations, may be able to yield some more precis cooclu- 
sions soon. It should be noted, however, that almost all 
these studies reflect total television viewing. It remains to 
be seen whether specialized programing may have 
differential influences on later reading or educational 
aspirations. 

The accumulating evidence from these reviews sug- 
gests that the special properties of television require more 
serious attention by parents, industry, and educators 
than was recognized befqre the mid- 1 970s. It is clear that 
children at different age levels process content differently 
and react with great variations not only in comprehen- 
sion but in affect to the special format of-U.S. television 
This awareness has led to a call for the development of 
programs for teaching children "critical skills." As 
Corder-Bolz' review indicates, for children of various age 
levets new programs are now being designed to prepare 
them to deal more effectively with the pervasive television 
medium. For the youngest segment of the society^ kinder- 
garten through the elementary grades, program's de- 
signed for school use put emphasis on explaining how 
television works, on reality-fantasy distinctions, on alert- 
ing children to the nature of commercials or pointing up 
the necessity of avoiding direct imitation of violent seg- 
ments. For older children and adolescents, increasing 
emphasis is being placed upon c^-ttical- analysis and es- 
thetic awareness of the medium, in addition to reinforce- 
ment of the earlier emphasis on comprehension of the 
medium. ^ 

As yet there have been few careful evaluations of the 
new curricula. Control and experimental group designs 
have been employed in only a'few studies (e.g.. Singer et 
al. 1980), but extension of programs around the Nation 
may permit more extensive examination of their 
effectiveness. The Yale third to fifth grade curriculum 
with its associated videotapes is currently being tested in 
10 cities using pre-post designs, but programs for other 
age groups (c'.g., junior high or kindergarten) need more 
thorough study, ft is also simpler to test whether children 
master the lessons and generalize somewhat to new mate- 
. rial. Whether such programs in the schools can change 
^viewing habits or produce a truly more discriminating' 
and critical-viewing child or young adult is a challenge 
for 'research in the 1980s. 
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The history of mass media research has been dom- 
inated by a dual focus. on content and audiences. The 
major themes have been whether, in what ways, and ^r 
what parts of the mass audience mass media effects occur 
(Comstocket al. 1978; Stein and Friedrich \^75). Little 
* attention has been given to what audiences do with tele- 
vision. In recent years, two levels of audience activity 
have emerged as research foci. One, the 'uses and 
gratifications approach (e.g., Blumler and Katz 1974), 
emphasizes the orientations that guide viewing prefer- 
ences and patterns of consumption. The other, the topir 
of this review, concerns viewers* activities relevant to 
perceiving, remembering, and evaluating the content of 
particular programs. A major theme in this research is 
the possibility that viewers of varying ages, abilities, and 
social backgrounds may respond differently to the con- 
tent of television programs because of the different ways 
in which they process the content of the medium. 

This view of both the audience and the viewing proqcSs 
has been inspired by several related trends in behavioral 
science. Under the influence of experimental psychol- 
ogists, a concept has emerged in which individuals' roles 
in mental events are seen as active and constructive, rath- 
er than passive and associative (e.g., Bransford and 
Franks 1972). The theme ha» emerged strongly in devel- 
opmental and social-psychologipal research in the past 
decade. 

4^ The implications o( these views for the study of re- 
sponses to television have recently caused many research- 
ers to shift their attention from a focus on program 
content and outcomes of viewing to an analysis of the 
cognitive tasks involved in viewing particular programs 
and the ways in which viewers of different ages, with 
different cognitive capabilities, might accomplish those 
tasks. In iJart, this cognitive-processing perspective 
recognizes that individual viewers bring to viewing 



varied skills and predispositions that result in different 
representations of the same television content and, 
further, that these different perceptions may carry im- 
portant implications for the social impact of programs. 

In this review,' I attempt to characterize the questions 
raised and the evidence amassed as a result of this rela- 
tively recent vantage point on the process and effects of 
television viewing. The focus is on studies of cognitive 
processes— what viewers do, overtly and covertly, in re- 
sponse to what they are Watching and the represen^tions 
of the content that result from their activity. The amount 
of research is not large — perhaps fewer than 75 pub- 
lished articles and books since 1970. Furthermore, virtu- 
ally ^all of the studies involve variations in children's 
processing of television content; in only a few instances' 
have other segments of the audience, including adults, 
been addressed. Although the literature appears to be 
growing in size and scope, the research reviewed here 
'pertains almost exclusively to processing of television 
content by children of different ages. 

The Television Strmulus 

Several comments should be made about the nature of 
the television stimuli that constitute the processing task 
for viewers, young and old. Television presentations con- 
sist of a series of sequential visual and auditory Signals, 
organized in particular ways in different types of pro- 
grams. In children*s programs like Sesame Street, the 
organization consists of a series of disconnected bits, of 
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scenes; in dramatic programs, the sequence of scenes is 
subonlioated to a plot or narrative. Other type#of con- 
tent ditler Irom hoih ol these in one or several ways. 
Whether within short bits or across an hour-long plot, 
telev ision programs commonly share two general charac- 
teristics: (I) I hey comain information that is both rele- 
t arit and irn lt i ant to the theme of the program; and. in 
most cases. (2) important program information is explic- 
itl\ presented, and sometimes implied. For example, in 
dramatic programs, two scenes showing contrasting cir- 
cumstances^ may occur, with the implication that some- 
thing has o( curred to Cause or enable a change from the 
first to the second; often, these linkages arc important to 
understanding the plot — as in the case of the inference 
that events portrayed early in a program caused a later 
event. The linkages must be inferred by the viewer, since 
thev are only implicit in the program itself. Thus, repre- 
sentation of programs is considered in recent research as 
fundamentallv depending on abilities for (1) attending to 
and retaining relevant content that is portrayed amid 
attention-gettmg but extraneous information and (2) in- 
ferring implicit program events. 

Two questions have dominated the research: (1) What 
are the nature and the determinants of children's atten- 
tion to television.^ (2) How much and what kind of 
content is retained from viewing typical fare? Recently, 
interest has turned toward the particular processing re- 
quirements posed by unique features of television pro- 
graming and.nhus. differences between media in the 
nature and outcomes of processing. 



Attention to Television 

Television is both a pervasive presence in childrcn*s 
environments (cf. Medrich 1979; Parke 1978) and a pur- 
veyor of complex information that varies in its attrac- 
tiveness and comprchensibility. It is also considered to 
haff substantial control over children's attention, elic- 
iting their regard through visual and auditory displays 
that arc highly salient for viewers and, thus, making 
them pii§sive receivers of the content of programs and 
commercials. Thus, one fundamental question about 
young viewers* processing is how their attention to the 
tclcvisioj^^ recn is regulated.^ A. focal question has been 
the extent to which young viewers' attention is controlled 
by what is presented to them, rather than by their own 
active processing of program content. ^ 



* rhf qursiion is diffrrrni from ihr issue of sclcciivc cxpoj^rc. which 
refers lo puttinis; oncsrlf m prjoximity lo an instance of conieni or 
deliberaiely failini? lo do so (cf. .Sears and Freedman 1967); in research 
on attention the question has been whether a viewer looks at the • 
television S( reen. given that the set is operating. 



.In typical studies of this problem, investigators have 
sought to identify correlates of children's attention to the 
screen under naturalistic, distracting circumstances; un- 
seen observers monitt)r children's visu^l^ regard to the 
television screen in a playroom containing toys and 
games and/or other individuals. Under most research 
conditions, of course, it is difficult to assess reliably where 
a child is looking and to record gaze duration with 
sufficient precision to permit meaningful interpretation 
of changes in visual attention. Recent technological ad- 
vances in laboratory-recording, equipment and meth- 
odological and statistical innovations have made it possi- 
ble to-rccord precisely and to analyze many data points 
over the course of viewing. For example, in one laborato- 
ry (Alwittc^al, 1980), children's looking at the television^ 
screen is recorded by observers' pressing a key to activate 
an auditory signal. The signals, recorded in real time, arc 
subsequently played back through an analog-to-digital 
converter and transformed by computer into times of^ 
onset and offset of each *iook" at television. These real- 
time sequential data can then be examined in connection 
with momentary characteristics of television content atid 
other events. The result has been- highly informative 
chartingsofchildrcn's attention to television as a function 
of attributes of television presentations, age, and in- 
dividual differences. 



Attentlonal Inertia 



The amvtty of even quite young viewers during tele- 
vision viewing becomes apparent in the context of one 
general characteristic of children's attention. They tend 
to continue attending to a circumstance or activity, like 
the television screen, oncc.looking has begun. Anderson, 
who with his colleagues discovered this characteristic in 
studies of young children's viewing, labeled the principle 
''attcntmnal inertia." The conceptual opposite of habitu- 
ation, inertia refers to the pattern of Mtcntion in which 
the longer children have been looking at the television • 
screen, the greater the probability that they will continue 
to look. Inertia al^p characterizes not looking: The longer 
children have directed their attention elsewhere, the less 
likely tKcy arc to begin looking at television. These paral- 
lel patterns of children's attention appear in the data of 
individual children, as well as in group avcrages>thcy arc 
not an artifact of averaging across individual arttcntional 
styles. They also hold across an age period oi 1-5 years 
and have been replicated on various samples 6(f children 
and college-age adults (Anji^rsonct al. 1979). Consonant 
findings come from Krull and Husson's (1978) rq>Qrt 
that 4-5-ycar-old children's attention to Sesame Street is 
best accounted for by the focus of their attention in afdja- 
cent scoring periods (in this case, 30-sccond intervals). 
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TKas. young children, show attcntional tendencies that 
may well be characteristic of television viewing generally. 

Factors in Attention 

Viewers* inerual tentfcncltjs do not, however, override, 
either individual diffepences m viewing styles or the con- 
tent and presentational characteristics of programs. Even 
preschdol children's attention varies in response to di- 
verse content. Indeed, in the first 2 years of life, capabil- 
ities exist for discriminations among televised events, 
such as recognizing that the direction of action has 
changed in a videotaped conversation between two adults 
(e.g.. Golinkoff and Kerr 1975). At the same time, sever- 
al dimensions of individual and developmental variation 
are apparent. 

Viewer Characteristics. Most research on atten- 
tion has been conducted with children of age 5 or youn- 
ger," and — not surprisingly — within this restfictnd age 

' range, there are notable changes in typical attention pat- 
terns. Six-month-old infants attend to an operating tele- 
vision set only sporadically (Hollenbeck and Slaby 1979), 
but the sheer amount of time spent looking at an oper- 
ating television set increases dramatically during the 
years from 1 to 5. Among 1-4-year-olds watching 5^^- 
ame Street in Anderson^s laboratory, proportions of time 
^ spent looking at the screen increased from 12 percent to 
/ 55 percent, with the largest increase (25 percent to 45 
percent) coming between ages 2 and 3. After this major 
increase, amount of visual attention increases more grad- 
ually up to age 5 (Levin 197j6). Linear age trends are also 
reported for attention to commercials over the preschool 
and early grade school years (Wartella and Ettcma 

* 1974). ' • , 

The increase in attention to programs was largely due 
. to the greater frequency of older children*s looking to- 
ward the television, even when they were playing with 
other toys; as they grew older, children gave longer looks 
and gavf them more frequently (Anderson and Levin 
1976; Anderson et al. 1979). Anderson concluded that 
"children begin purposive, systematic TV viewing be- 
tween 2^nd 3 years of age" (Levin and Anderson 1976), 
an appraisal buttressed by parents' reports of sharp in- 
creases in their young children's television viewing 
around age 2V2 (Anderson et al. 1979). Stable and re- 
liable individual differences among children have been 
reported, even when age is controlled statistically as well, 
biit their significance is not yet known. For example, 
reported patterns of viewing differences did not correlate 
with standard measures of intelligence and personality 
(Levin 1976). 



Content Attributes. Attributes of particular pro- 
grams also attract (or inhibit) children's attention to the 
screen when, they are looking elsewhere and ^help to 
maintain or interrupt attention when children are al- 
ready viewing. Despite the powerful general effects of 
distractors, age and individual viewing patterns, and at- 
tentional inertia, children are responsive to the content 
and presentational characteristics of shows. 

The most detailed evidence on this point comes from 
Anderson and his colleagues (Alwitt et al. 1980; Levin 
and Anderson 1976), who correlated children's visual 
regard to the screen with the presence of 44 visual and 
auditory attributes in segments of children's programing 
(.ranging from Sesame Street and Mister Rogers' Neigh- 
borhood to 7 he Flintstones) and general-audience shows 
heavily viewed by children (e.g., Gilligan's Jsland). 
Their results showed that attention was recruited and 
maintained by attributes like women characters, wom- 
en's and children's voices, auditory changes, peculiar 
voices, activity or movement, camera cuts, sound effects, 
laughing, and applause. Negative attributes — those that 
terminate looks at television and inhibit further looks — 
included male voices, extended zooms and pans, animals, 
and still pictures. 

Anderson notes with some surprise the strong effects of 
auditory cues on visual attention and, in fact, si^ggests 
that the attracting and inhibiting force of many visual 
attf ibutes occurs largely because of their association with 
sound attributes (Anderson et al. 1979). Undoubtedly, 
fluctuations in attention as a function of auditory attri- 
butes partly — perhaps largely — reflect children's learn- 
ing tiiat certain types of auditory and' visual cues are 
usually associated with significant on-screen content. 
Even young children have probably acquired ex- 
pectations about such associations through their previous 
exposure to television. It seems likely that, while engag- 
ing in other activities, children monitor an operating 
television set at some level and shift their attention to the 
screen in response to certain auditory or peripheral- 
vision cues. 

Comprehensibility^and Attention. At what level 
are program attributes being monitored by children so 
that their attention varies in consonance with them? 
While Anderson and his colleagues found that, attention 
fluctuates corresponding to specific standard attributes of 
characters, settings, and presentations, Krull and his as- 
sociates (Krull and Husson 1 978; Krull et al. 1 978; Krull 
et al. 1977), using an infof-mation-theory tn^asure.of the 
characteristics of pYograms, failed to find a relationship 
between general program complexity ancl 4-5-year-olds* 
attention to Sesame Street. Possibly, even these young 
children are processing program characteristics seman- 
tically, i.e., in terms of the meaning of the content. Spe- 



cific categories of program attributes may elicit children's 
expectations about the importance of what is ofi the 
screen at any given\ime;, the more general and formal 
characteristics assessed by the information-theory meas- 
ure, which simultaneously incorporates multiple features 
of the presentation, may mask the particular cues of 
significance to young viewers. 

Some further findings of Krull et al. (1978) with re- 
to older children are consonant with this inter- 



spect 



pretation. Among 7* 2-8^ 2-year-old .viewers of The 
Electric Company, these researchers'^ report 200- 
3(K)-second cycles of attention that anticipate cycles in the 
complexity of the program. They hypothesize that ,the 
accuqiulated viewing experiences of these somewhat 
older viewers h^ve equipped them to anticipate cycles in 
typical presentations and to regulate their attention 
accordingly. Perhaps more general and abstract knowl- 
edge about the form of the medium is acquired by this 
later age and is added to knowledge of specific, immedi- 
ate content-attribute associations that affect the attention 
of .the younger viewers studied by Anderson. 



^ The O^omprchcnsibility-Attention Hypothesis. 
I he apparent reliance of even quite youn^ children on 
, predictable associations among visyal and audit^ory cues 
led Anderson to question popular conceptions of tele- 
vision's power to capture children's attention. Anderson 
argued the converse: Children actually attend selectively 
on the basis of perceived comprehen^ibility of content. 
He hypathesized that children respond to auditory and 
peripheral-vision cues that ordinarily have been asso- 
ciated in their viewing experience with salient and 
informative action. Thus, young viewers attend to the 
television screen when they encounter these cues; and 
* when the cues are absent, they are likely not to attend or 

to turn their attention away from television. 
^ This hypoWsis was tested in two ingenidus experi- 
ii|rnts {.Anderson et al. 1981), in which the effects of 
auditorv cues on visual attention were more closely ex-^ 



amined. The authors found that concrete dialog (i.e., 
dialog concerned with immediately present objects and 
persons) elicited visual attention more effectively than 
i>l)j>tra( t dialog or no dialog 1m all, indicating that young 
viewers shifted attention in accord with the content- 
relevance of t^e auditory cues. The resej^rchers sub- 
sequently manipulated the sound and visual tracks of a 
Si'\(wxe Street program. In some segments of the hour- 
long tape, the content was presented normally; in others, 
the visual track was scrambled by random editing, but 
the dialog was not; in another, the audio track was played 
backward, but the scenes were left in their proper se- 
quential order; and, in a fourth, aXireek-languagc audi- 
tory ^fark was substituted for the English track. In a 
second version of the tape, the scenes that had been per- 



verted in the first tape were presented normally, and the 
normal ones were edited "to distort eitheif visual or audi- 
tory cues. When the audilory track was perverted, there x ' 
was much less attention to the screen than when the , t 
\ visual channel was distorted or when the segment was 
^^presented normally. The authors conclude that the poor 
\ oomprehensibility of the auditory-^rack distortions dis- 
couraged attention to segments that, in their normal 
form, attracted children's attention. Thus, children \yere 
^not captured, nor held captive, by perceptually salient 
cues whe^ content was incomprehensible; rather, their 
patterns of attention "reflect the development, with TV 
viewing experience, of sophisticated strategies for opti- 
mally distributing visual attention to the most informa- 
tive parfs of the TV program" (Anderson et al. 1981). 

Fo date, few extensive content aYialyses have been 
reported to chart the relationship between formal attri- 
butes and the occurrence of significant and informative 
program events. Such a hypothesis is intuitively reason- \ 
able, however, given the stock ways in which Cvbaracters / 
aVid devices are employed in much programing (cf.^eifer^^^ 
*etal. 1974; Sternglanz and J^erbin 1974). MoreoverSii^a \^ 
recent content analysis of Sesame Street y Bryant et at!^ 
,(1978) noted that ^'apparently the producers... 
reserved . . . electronic etnbellishments of the basic mes- ' 
sages for times when critical material was ' present" 
(p. 55). Thus, at this point, Anderson's explanation and 
evidence are compelling. They are particularly note- 
worthy because of the indication thai even very young • 
viewers, who have generally been thought U) be con- 
^'TrSlled by the stimulation of salient perceptual features of 
programs, in fact allocate thej^ attention in terms of the 
sense, not merely the form, of television content. 

•i . ; 

Activity versus Passivity in Viewing. The re- 

.sponsiveness of even,very young children to cues about 
the comprehensibility and informativeness of television 
content has led Anderson ( 1 979) and others to argue that, 
far from being a passive experience, television viewing 
elicits active processmg of content early in life. During 
typical viewing, children shift from low-level monitoring 
to more focused .attention in a manner that parallels 
specific and general characteristics of the on-screen con- 
tent of shows. Their responsiveness to the perceptually 
salient features of programs results at least partly'from 
the high probability that these noncontent features of 
shows will be correlated with conten^ that is important to 
the sense of the show. Both Anderson and Wpight 
(Wright et al. 1979) hypothesize th^t the significance of 
these formal features is derived from viewing experi- 
ences. Wright also proposes that experience leads- to 
tjabituation to perceptually salient formal features, re- 
sulting in an age-related decline in attention to such 
featurcsiT5r their own sake; as a result, there is a general * 
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shift with a^f away from attrnti<fn commanded by highly 
sahciit per(r|)tua*l Iraiui rs o| prouirams to attention mar- 
shaled in the service (>f lotji( :)1 search for meaningful 
aspects of programs. 

The evideficf to date on children's attention to tele-, 
vision, then, supports the notion that children are active 
in allocating their attention to various parts of a 
presentation. We turn now to the (orollary question of 
children's capabilities, once thev Have turned their atten- 
tion to television, for comprehending the content of typi- 
cal fare. 



of the latter is the irrrputation of'a causal relationship 
between two scenes, although the causal connection is not 
explicitly depicted. The task of inferring content" re- 
lations across the sf)an of a typi( al dramatic program has 
been referred to as '^temporal integration" ((Collins 
197»), • 

T\\c findings of the past decade essentially confirm that 
substaiHial/'ariations in comprchchsipn occur with age, 
general experience, and knowledge of the television me- 
dium. Although many questions remain, several general 
conclusions have now been well documented. 



Comprehension of Programs 

In the past decade, a i^umbcr of studies have been* 
addressed to comprehension — the encoding, retention, 
ami retrieval of inloAnatiort from a variety of ifprs of 
shows, inchidinj/c f^ildrcn's shows, general-audience dra- 
matic and news programing, and commercials. Two 
qtjcstions^n particular have guided research: (1) How 
much and .what kind of information is retained from the 
content of typical programs, and (2) what fs the nature of 
common comprehension difficulties, particularly those 
experienced by young viewers ? Research oi^ this "problem 
has been almost exclusively developmental; thus, our 
perspective is the age-related course of comprehension. 
Of course as we shall see, a number of age-related fac- 
tors in addition to chronological age or maturation per se 
contribute to the patterns that have emerged. 

The question of what. is acquired cognitively from 
television programs is not a new topic for research, of 
course. C'lasj^ic early studies of television (e.g., Him- 
mclweit ct al. 1958; Schramm et al. 1961) and film (e.g., 
Holaday and Stoddard 1933) addressed the issue of 
media impact on children's knowledge levels; and a few 
later studij«<of rilm presentations (e.g., Maccoby and 
WikmfT^V) reporltd acquisition of specific information 
frc^ programs and variations among children in attcn- ^ 
tion ID characters any rremory for their /trtions. The 
implioation that viewers might represent felevision por- 
trayal^ in varying wtTy^with potent^allyJliflerent social 
vOu^emncs, was not generMjy apprjcdated atx^ibc-Umc of 
cse studies, howler. ] ' "^'^^ 

Variations in viewers' processing of programs are par 
ticularly ptrtinent in the case of tiramatic presentatioi 
where a coherent story is presented through a sequenti 
' series of scenes ever relatively long time spans. At least 
three cognitive tasks are involved in comprehending such 
materials: (1) selective attention to central program 
events; (2) orderly orgj^nization of the program events; 
and (3) inference of information about implicit relations 
among explicit scenes .(Collins et al. 1978). An exampfe 




Retention 

In general, children a's ol^ as 8 years have been found 
to retain a relatively small proportion of depicted actions, 
events, and settings in typical programs;, memory for 
information particularly important to plots and other 
primary messages (e.g., commercial, appeals) improves 
dramatically across the grade school- to high school-age 
rai>ge, however (Collins 1970; Collins et al. 1978; Flap- 
an 1968; Leifer and Roberts 1972; T^Jjewcomb and Collins 
1979; Purdie ct al. 1980). These age-related trends ap-' 
pear in studies of a range of types and instances of 
content — children's programs, goneral audience dra- 
matic programs, public affairs programs, artd commer- 
cials. 

The age-related course oP retention has been-seen in 
"botii types of explicit content that characterize programs: 
central content, or material essential to the sense of the 
presentation, and peripheral, or- incidental^ nonessential, 
conten^. In studies of memory for explicitly presented 
events in general audience entertainment drama (Collins 
1970; Collins et al. 1978; Newcomb'and Collins 1979; 
Purdie et al. 1980), young grade school children (second 
• and third graders) have consistently been found to re- 
member only about 65 percent of the content identified by 
panels of adult judges as essential to^understandjng the| 
narrative. Recognition memory improves linearly withj 
age in these studies, however; by eighth grade, viewers 
are typically found to recall 90 percent or better of the 
explicitly prescr^^tedVentral information. Preschool aqd^ 
kindergarteivOTildren's retention of the central content of 
Sesame Stnlet vignettes has also been reported to.be quite 
w (Friedldtfider et al. 1974; Calvert and Watkins 1979; 
ch 1977)1 despite the presumably age-appropriate 
ent aDd /acilitative production techniques character- 
rogram. Pronounced age-^differences have 
in retention of commercials (Wackman 
et/al.ll979) ina news stories (Drew and Reeves 1980). * 

hus) within the sizable child audience, children vary 
considerably in the completeness with which they retain 
the content of typical fare. 
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Factors ifi Retention. The reasons tor poor reten- 
tipn of central content by preschool and grade school 
children are undoubtedly complex. Studies of retention 
have, however; revealed some important aspects of age - 
differences in processing. One line of evidence indicates 
that younger (Children's difficulties in retention may stem 
fr6rp poor selectioo and encoding oT relevant content. For 
example, while both" central and peripheral, or non- 
.essential, content are increasingly better recalled with 
age; plot-relevant information accounts for an in- 
creasingly larger projjortion of what is remembered 
(Collins 1970; Collins et al. 1978; Calvert et al. 1979). 
Indeed, in one study (Collinsn970), peripheral-content 
memory actually bore a curvilinear relationship to age: 
Recognition measure scores increased until early adoles- 
cence and declined thereafter. Whether peripheral reten- 
tion declines among more mature individuals obviously 
defends on the interest value and difficulty of the 



plantation (Calvert et al. 1979; Collins 1 970 j Hale et 
al. 1968; Hawkins 1973), but divergirtg-ccntral and pe- 
ripheral content curves have been foiind for different 
instances of typical content, including situation comedies, 
action-adventure dramas, and a cartoon produced for 
school-age children.* . ^ 

Poor memory for central c6ntent among^ younger chil- 
dren cannot be attributed simply to greater likelihood of 
♦forgetting relevant content or the interference of other 
program events. Collins and^ his colleagues (Collins and 
Westby 1981; Purdie et al. 1980) recendy adopted a 
procedure that involves the interruption of viewing at 
different points for different subgroups of children and 
"the testing of them on knowledge of explicit content and 
inferences, up to that pojpt. One group of children sees 
the entire^program without interruption and is then 
tested oa the Jull Wcry of recognition items to provide 
a check on possible contamination of post-interruption 
answers in the other three conditions. The authors report 
that children tested on content they had seen only 
minutes before performed no better than children who 
were asked the same questions at a much lat^r time; 
throughout the program, second graders' performance 
was poorer than fifth* and eighth graders*. Similar 
findings were reported in a study of retention of Sesame 
Street content by Friedlander et aL (1974). Thus, pre- 
school and young grade school viewers prpbably retain 
essential content poorly partly because they select and 
encode it inadequately. In fact, the diverging relationship 
between central and peripheral content has been inter- 
1 pi-eted as reflecting children's increasingly greater ability 
) to recognize and encode essential content while filtering 
out extraneous details. 

A somewhat different but consonant perspective 
(Wright and Vlietstra 1975; Wright et al. 1979) is that 
age differences in. dominance of central content reflect a 
Q developmental shift from an early tendency for attention 
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to bi comnUnded by highly salient perceptual features of 
sho/^s '(Whether essential or peripheral to the plot) to a 
more maturt pattern in which attention is intuitively 
■ niarshaledi;! the service of logical search. Wright attrib- 
ute&^ttnrtliift both to general cognitive development and 
to the increasing amount of. experience with television 
accumulated as children grow older. According to his 
formulation, viewing experience results in habituation to 
salient perceptual features of presentations and also in an 
induction of the "grammar" of the medium, including 
the structure of programs geneirally; in addition, with 
age, there is likely to be greater knowledge of how Indi- 
vidual programs and their segments are ordinarily 
constructed. 

Experience with television is^ clearly an important 
source of knqwledge ajid skills relevant to processing of^ 
subsequent content. Nevertheless, currently available ev- 
idence indicates that retention of even the most important 
features of shows is relatively poor for young grade 
school children, despite the m*ny hours of viewing in 
which a child engages between toddlerhood and the early 
.grade school years. It seems likely that age differen in 
cognitive processing may be based on some more gei : A 
determinants of cognitive performance, perhaps of the 
sort outlined by Piaget in his theory of the development 
of cognitive structures and operations (which no doubt 
reflects the effects of a broader range of experiences than 
television" viewing per* se). Both the skills acquired 
through viewing experiences and the cognitive capabili- 
ties that enable vie^vers to find the logic and meaning in 
presentations contribute to older viewers' more complete 
representations of programs. 

The Role of Segmentation Skills in Proc- 
essing. One such skill is children's ability to "chunk" \ 
the information included in television j^ntent. Television 
programs may be viewed as streams of events of many» 
kinds; and, while some segmentation is imposed by 
changes of setting and camera changes, an elemental task 
of processing is segmentation of the stream of program 
events into discrete units. The information to date is 
limited, but suggestive. For example, Wartella (1978), 
following nickman (1963) and Newtson (1973),Jound 
that older children demarcated largef units, often encom- 
passing all or parts of several scenes, while younger chil- 
dren typically chunked program information into smellier 
units, often less than the duration of a scene. Correspond- 
ingly, as in other researc|i, younger children remembered 
individual scenes better than the relations among them. 
Mature perception may,» however, involve flexibility in, 
segmentation of event streams; adults appear to use small 
units when necessary to comprehend fine ietails of action 
but ordinarily adapt loathe need for grossijr perceptions 
of action (Newtson 1973). It may be that in television 
Ho. ^ 




vicwing^ungcr viewers lack sufficient knowledge of the 
geiief^l flow of events and thus search for meaning by 
attendiritf to details of |M)rtrayals. One priority for future 
. rcseaixbl*h^u|d' be further investigation of the devel- 
opment ind fimt-tion of segmentation "processes in tele- 
vision viewing. 

mfi^^nces 

The second major aspect of television comprehension, 
is the coherence with which programs are encoded. Since 
much of tlie socially relevant content of programs is only 
implied by on-screen events, viewers must infer impli- 
cations and linkages that "go beyond the informarion 
given" (Bruner 1957). Typical progratps, in which rele- 
vant content is portrayed over relatively long timespani, 
require temporal integration of discrete scenes in order 
for the plot to be coherently perceived. 

In the most extensive series of studies of inferential 
processes (Collins et al. 1978; Collins et al. 1981 ; New- 
comb and Collins 1979; Purdie et al. 1980), age 
^ differences in inferences- about implicit events and their 
relation to retention of explicitly presented content have 
been examined. The research is conducted by under- 
* taking detailed content analyses of the structure $nd in- 
terrelationships of scenes in programs; with the help of 
panels of adult judges,lhe significance of explicit content 
and implicit relationships are then assessed. Recognition 
memory instruments are then constructed to test chil- 
dren's inferences as well as their knowledge of the explic- 
it* events from which the inferences must bi drawn. 
Additional procedures, both. verbal and nonverbal, have 
been used as checks on the validity of the recognition 
instrument. 

Children tested on recognition memory items derived 
from this approach show linear improvement j[n sponta 
neous inference making about essential program content ^ 
across ages; however, at each age, the proportion of cor- 
rect inference answers is lower than the proportion of 
correct explicit contcijt answers (Collins et al. 1078). The 
possibility that younger children's poor inferences are 
only an artifact of inadequate memo^jy for explicit^events 
is ruled out by conditional probability analyses, in which 
the likelihood of an inference is calculated, given that a 
viewer knows either all, some, oY none of th^^Hcit 
events on which the inferences are based. These^^lraJyses 
(Collins et al. 1978; Newcomb ahd Collins 1979tPurdie 
et al. 1980) indicate that secoi^d-grade viewers *are 
significantly less likely than fifth and eighth graders to 
infer implicit content, even when they know the^explicitly 
^ presented information from which the inferences are to 
be drawn. Indeed, younger grade 'School children have 
only performed at, or slightly better than, chance level irr 
' these studies. 



Apparently, 6lder children spdnt^neo^sly attempt to 
make discrete scenes coherent by inferrihg implicit 
relationships— a chairge to mpre ibstract,\<igical proc- - 
essing that is consonant witli t'he qualifativcShiftts-de- — 
striked by Piaget (1954). This shift is undoubtedly partly 
a function of more sophistication about television plots 
^Wright and Vlietstra 197^; ^Wright et al. 1979); but the 
more coherent, objective quality of the processing re- 
quired to accomplish this task also refl<«ts increases in 
general knowledge and skills for abstract inference that 
parallel other developmental fhanges in performance 
during the same age period (e.g.. Brown 1*975; Flavell 
1977). 

i 

.Methodological Issues. It is ofteh diffit:ult to de- 
termine the validity of tl>ciDdications researchers extract 

1 frorh^hi^dren-rpartictilarly young children— about 

"tTieiKm^nt^ st^ics^T4^tss£lifficulty is especially great 
when the onT/ source of data is the children's owji state- 
ments, \yhich may be constrained by the child's language 

* ability/and other referential and expressive skills for re- 
porting the complexities of what they know. While sensi- 
tive analysts dan often make worthwhile us^of such data 
(e.g., Flapan 1968), results are often compri^niised by 
inappropriate procedures for establishing coding catego- 
ries and assigning children's responses to them. 

In one of the few direct comparisons of verbal reports 
to other methods, Wa/kman et^al. (1979) re<;ently com- 
pared recall and recoWition item assessments of chil-^ 
dren's knowledge of comqjcrcials^' Their results indicate 
that recall procedures consiJbsrably underestimate the re- 
tention leivels revealed by. recognition memory pro- 
cedures. Most recent studies of television comprehension 
have involved procedures that arc Ifess dependent on chil- 
dren's productive-langu igfe capabilities or have incjud ^ 
both open-ended inttVview studies t-iid elic^itatitJh pro- 
cedures. In most instances, the verbal prote'dures are 
carefully pretested to avoid confounding compi*cliension 
of programs with verbal difficulties in respoijdingtocom- 

' prehension -questions (e.g., Calvert et al. 1979;' Collins 
1978; Friedlander al. 1974); in addition, these pre- 
tested procedures afc^'supplementrd by both verbal an 
nonverbal procedures that permit internal checks on the 
indicators of a subject's understanding. Indeed, if tHere is 
a bias in the recognition procedures usedln most of these 
studies, it is probably toward an overestimate of what the 
child understands about the show. Given the very poor 
comprehension assessments that have uniformly emerged 
across studies for younger viewers, children's under- 
standing of much typical television content-may actually 
be poorer than the available evidence suggests. 

Iiftervention^ to Improve Comprebemion. The 

analysis that has guided studies -of comprehension of 
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complex television presentations has also been the basis 
of several attempts to improve understanding of pro- 
grams. I wo general types of strategies have been at- 
tempted: (1) pre-viewing instruction to^ create a set for 
certain program information, and (2) provision of addi- 
tional information during viewing by an adult co-viewer. 
For example, Huston-Stein and her colleagues (Fried- : 
rich and Stein 197.S; Watkins et al. 1980) conducted* 
several tests of interventions in' which adult co-viewers 
provide cues for young viewers. In one study, Friedrich 
and Stein (1975) foun4 that stating verbal labels for 
nonverbal cues improved kindergarten children's reten- 
tion of visually presented information. Adult co-viewers^ 
statements about the nature of program events and their 
relationship to other parts of the plot led to improved • 
comprehension of explicitly presented content for both 
kindergarteners and third and fourth graders (Watkins 
(tt al. 1980). Similarly, Colhnset al. (1981) reported that 
second graders' understanding of implicit rcfetions 
among important instances of explicit content^mproved 
when an adult co-viewec^* stated three fupjdamental 
relations at critical points in the plot, although the 
improvement did not generalize to plot comprehension 
overall. A condition in which adults merely restated the 
action of the program did not affect comprehension, how- 
ever; apparently, it was the implicit content specified by 
the co-viewers and hot the attention-directing function of 
the statements per se that affected comprehension scores. 

There has been less effort to improve children's under- 
standing by providing pre-viewing instructions or train-' 
ing, and results have been mixed. The primary example 
is the effort of Wackman et al. (1979) to train children ir^ 
the categories of information about products commonly 
included in commercials (e.g., what the product looks 
like, how it works, what it tastes like, etc.)r The training 
sessions lasted about 31/2. hours over a period of about 2 
weeks. When subsequently tested for their memory of 
specific commercials, the training groups of both kinder- 
garteners and third and fourth graders showed* 
significantly 'better retention of concretely presented 
product information (e.g., how many items of a product 
are in a package) than the no-trainirig control group; 
however, the training program did not affect retention of 
more abstract kinds of product information (e.g., "re- 
quires experience and skill'*). In contrast, telling children 
to **try hard to remember as much a^ possible" from a 
dramatic program did not lead to improvement of reten- 
tion by second graders, even when a material incentive 
was provided (Collins et ah 1978). The authors speculate 
that the second graders lacked adequate cognitive strate- 
gies for improving their comprehension of the program 
and, thus, Could not retain significantly better, eyen 
though they had incentives for better performance. Pro- 
viding labels or statements of implicit information, on the 



other hand, appears to facilitate children's comprehen- 
sion by instantiating parts of the comprehension task that 
children do not or cannot acxomplish spontaneously. 
' Once these critical aspects of processing are made avail- 
able, young viewers may be able to achieve on their own 
the other activities necessary for accurate representation 
of content. 

t 'Children's Representations of Content 

Thus Far, the emphasis has been on what children fail 
»^ to understand from typical programs. A different and 
equally important perspective on the problem is what 
young viewers do understand from the programs they 
typically see, granted that— compared to older viewers — 
they comprehend less of the narrative-essential explicit 
and implicit content of programs. 

Most attempts to characterize children's represent- 
ation of shows have emphasized characteristics of the 
information that is especially frequently remembered or 
is relevant to children's own prior knowledge. For exam- 
ple, Hqladay and Stoddard (1933), in an early study pf 
retention from films, found that scenes with particularly 
salient auditory cues and action features were likely to be 
retained, a result consonant with recent findings (Calvert 
et al. 1979) that young children remember plot-essential 
content associated with salient formal features better 
thatrplot -essential content presented in less salient ways. 
In view of therelation between attention and comprehen- 
sibility of content (Anderson et al. 1980), these relations 
are not surprising. There is, however, little satisfactory 
direct evidence on the effects of attention on comprehen- 
sion, largely because most measures of attention rely on 
visual regard as an index and thus do not take account of 
the important roje of auditory monitoring in children's 
comprehension of cjpntent.* 

Holaday and Stoddard also reported that portrayals of 
generally familiar settings or.events were especially well 
remembered by school-age viewers. Recent analyses of 
children's understanding of programs have focused fur- 
ther on retention in relation to children's general knowl- 
edge about persons and events. For example, Collins 
recently suggested that age differences in comprehension 
arc partly attributable to the way in which children de- 
ploy their common knowledge in understanding tele- 
vision programs. Analyzing interview protocols in which 
children described a television program they had seen, 
Collins and Wellman (1980) found that both older and 
younger children mentioned events that were common 
knowledge for most viewers, but mi ly older children took 
account of aspects of the portrayal that were idiosyncratic 
to the program. Furthermore, in recognition memory 
measures, younger children were more likely than older 
to choose wrong answers that represent stereotypical out- 
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(omes ol event sequem es» rather than errors involving 
incorrect linkages amon^ explicitly portrayed elements of 
|J4£ ^nn;iaui c Nt vin mih and (4)llinsl979). It seems like- 
Iv that both voun^er and older viewers r^eadily recognize 
common knowledge sequ^ccs in programs; In addition, 
however, older viewers also recognize — and, perhaps, 
note the potential importance of — events that deviate 
from conmion expectations, while younger viewers ap- 
pear less likely to notice swch deviations or to appreciate 
their unique signiiuance within the portrayal. 

Prior social knov<'ledge appears to underlie individual, 
as well as developmental, diflferences in^childrcn's com- 
prehension. Individual diflferences may be especially 
%i pronounced within the younger age groups, for whom 
comprehension of the explicit content of programs is 
often poor. Newcomb and Collins (1979) recently re- 
ported research in which black and white children of 
lower and mirfdle socioeconomic status in the second, 
fifth^and eig}\iji grades saw either ^ program with white 
middle-class characters or one with black lower-class 
characters. Comprehension of explicit and implicit 
events differed for ^a)nd-grade youngsters in terms of 
the match between their own previous experience back- 
grounds and the characters an^ settings portrayed in the 
program. Both' whiteycind black lower-class children un- 
derstood the lower -<4a^s*family portrayal better than the 
middle-class second graders, while middle-class children 
of both races understood the middle-class portrayal better 
than4heir lower-class counterparts. Apparently, the gen- 
eral knowledge avaiUmle to the two groups was some- 
what diflferent and, for second-grade viewers, permitted 
diflferenlial understancJing of the programs. At the two 
older ages, however, viewers from all groups understood 
both programs equally w ell, perhaps because their more 
extensive and varied social knowledge made it possible 
for them to understand i\ range of types of portray^als. 
Thus, within the younger age group, in which under- 
standing is generally urireliabJe^ there appeared to be 
individual differences that are accounted for significantly 
by variables that summarize viewers' previous social 
learning experiences. . %. 

.\lthough we currently know most about the ways in 
which voung viewers are likely toj^jlin understanding 
typrcal television fare, an important direction for future 
research is the nature of what they are'likcly to retain and 
how common assumptions about television eflfccts might 
lie altered by their typical perceptions. 

ft 

Three Factor,s in Processing 
Tetevision Content 

* 

Although the most pronounced cflfects throughout the 
research on processing of television 'content concern agc- 



related skills of viewers, a focus on age may mask issues 
of what viewers of all ages arc required to do in compre- 
hending television portrayals— a question that neces- 
sarily involves both the nature of the medium and the 
viewers' knowledge and skills. 

In this section, three requisites for the comprehension 
of typical media programs that have emerged from recent 
research are discussed: (1) knowledge of common for- 
mats for exposition (e.g., narratives, commercial appeals, 
etc.); (2) general knowledge and expectations about situ- 
ations and event sequences (i.e., how events and inter- 
actions ordinarily proceed), commonly referred to as 
''world knowledge''; and (3) knowledge of -the form and 
conventions of the television medium. These three types 
of knowledge are pertinent to most typical television con- 
tent, although most of the specific references will be to the 
popular entertainment programing that has been oj in- 
terest with regard to the social impact of the medium. 



Knowledge of Exposition Forms 

To understand most television content, viewers must 
have an operating concept of certain fundamental for- 
mats in which information is presented. Most of these 
formats are taken for granted, but recent research in 
cognitive psychology and in studies of television indicates 
that-knowledge of one fundamental format, story forms, 
is at least partly a function of age and experience. For 
example, in. recent research on prose stories (e.g., Man- 
dler and Johnson 1977; Poulscn et al. 1979; Stein and 
Glenn 1979), preschool and young grade school chil- 
dren's relatively poor recall of story details has appeared 
to be related to inadequate general structures according 
to which st^ry details might be parsed. Stein and Cilenn 
reported marked diflferences between first and third 
graders in their recall of simple natrttivcs; third graders 
elaborated significantly more in retelling story details 
than first graders did, particularly when there was miss- 
ing information that fit basic categories of story structure 
that the older children had more adequately mastered. A 
somewhat diflferent factor has been emphasized by 
Sedlak (1979) and others (Boyvcr 1^978; Schank and 
Abelson 1977; Schmidt 1976; Wilcnsky 1978; Worth and 
Gross 1974). They assume tha^t inferences about con- 
nections among an actor's behaviors require that the ob- 
server recognize a plan or a point of view behind the 
action. Sedlak (1977) suggests that young children fail to 
comprehend the actions and events in an adult-like way 
because they begin with diflferent interpretations of the 
various actors' intentions and points of view. 

Collins' research (Collins ct al. 1978; Newcomb and 
Collins 1979; Purdic et al. 1980) generally confirms that 
children's comprehension of programs is aflfectcd in- 
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crcasingly with age by the structure of the narrative, 
ahhough the particulars of processing are also affected by 
a confounding (>l strut tural features of content with com- 
plexity of content and the formal-presentational features 
' characteristic of the medium. Other common exposition 
formats, like news stories and coijimetciaU^ have not been 
studied. Recently, however, the'importance of format in 
comnfiercials was underscored by Wackmanet al. (1979), 
who found that training children on types of information 
ordinarily included in commercial messages leads to itn- 
provemcnt in their retention of those details. Thus,- the 
importance of knowledge of exposition format appar- 
ently extends to processing of this pervasive type of 
content. Recent analytic models and empirical studies 
(Baggett 1979; Berndt and Berndt 1975; Grueneich 
1978; Omanson 1979) illustrate methods for considering 
the structure of expositions in studying the responses of 
both children and adults to media presentations. 

"World Knowledge" ^ 

Much of television comprehension — involving as it 
' does a wide range of common and uncommon portrayals, 
including many implicit features — draws on' knowledge 
derived from general experience of perceptual, cognitive, 
linguistic, and social phenomena. It has been noted, for 
example, -that children differ — both across age and 
individually — in their capability for understanding lan- 
guage constructions, which also characteristically vary 
across typical television content (Reich 1977). Similarly, 
viewers vary in their expectations and bases for under- 
standing mental events (e.g., psychological causation, cf. 
Berndt and Berndt 1975) and social events and actions 
that are often pertinent to comprehension of th^ circum- 
stances and events of typical programs. The research by 
Collins and Wellman (1980) and by Newcomb and Col- 
lins (1979) indicates some implications of prior knowl- 
edge and expectations for comprehension of programs. 

At this time, it is not clear how Social knowledge is 
represented and how it enters into comprehension of 
television portrayals. The most extensive evidence comes 
from theory and research on prose narratives (Bovver 
1978; Bower et al. 1979; Mandler and Johnson 1977; 
Warren et al. 1979; Schank and Abelson 1977; Stein and 
Glenn 1979), but few details are known, and several 
contending perspectives at present guide research efforts 
(Omanson 1979). The most detailed account of the role 
of prior knowledge in understanding stories is the scripts 
approach (Schank and Abelson 1977), in which prior 
knowledge, in the form of stereotypes of event sequences, 
enables inferences about gaps in the linkages between the 
actions or states of the story characters. Like other views 
of the role of schemata in processing of social information 
(e.g.. Cantor and Mischel 1977; Hastic in press; Judd 
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,and Kulik 1980; Taylor and Crocker in press), the script 
formulation implies hierarchical information structures 
in which the highest most abstract levels are supported by 
a rich store of specific experiences or bits of information 
at lower levels. Such structures affect both encoding 
(Bower 1976; Markus 1977; Rogers et al. 1977) and 
•retrieval (Cantor and Mischel 1977; Hastie in press; 
Zadny and Gerard 1974) of information about newly 
encountered persons and events. Neisser's (1976) charac- 
terization applies generally to current views of the effects 
of structures in social information processing from tele- 
vision: 

A schecna is like a format in a computer programming lan- 
guage. Formats specify that information must be of a certain 
^ sort if it is to be interpi-eterf coherently. . , . Information can be 
picked up only if there is developmental format ready to accept 
it. Information that does not fit such a format goe^ unused. 
Perception is inherently.selective (p. 55). 

Little attention has b^en given to the assessment of 
relevant schemata in studies of comprehension of tele- 
vision programs. In most social psychology research, 
manipulations hav^^een introduced to activate certain 
commonly available schemata, which have then been ob* ^ 
served to affect memory for a stimulus (e.g.. Cantor and 
Mischel 1977; Taylor and Crocker in press). Recently, 
however. Bower and his colleagues (Bower et al. 1979) 
and Nelson (1978), the latter working with children, 
have attempted to specify knowledge of scripts in task 
materials for memory and language experiments; and 
social psychologists (e.g. \ferkus 1977; Rogers et al. * 
1977) have also examined the nature of certain social 
schemata and their role in the processing of new social 
. stimuli. Their strategies are potentially applicable to 
comprehensioR of important aspects of social portrayals 
in televisi<tn narratives. One focus of future research 
should be further specification of the nature and repre- 
sentation of social knowledge and its roie in the proc- 
essing of newly encountered social stimuli such as those 
occurring in television programs. 

Knowledge of Media Conventions and 
Formai Features 

A#hird kind of knowledge that affects processing of 
audiovisually presented narratives is familiarity with 
certain presentation conventions. Baggett ( 1 979) recently 
found that an audiovisually presented narrative had 
identifiable structure and meaningful breakpoints that 
corresponded scmantically to the breakpoints in a prose 
version of the same narrative; nevertheless, the way in 
which information was conveyed in the two media dif- 
fered markedly. Formal features of programs, such as 
camera angles and the use of background music, and 
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visual techniques for compressing time and signaling 
breaks in action carry cf^isiderable information for those 
viewers whose experience permits their meaning to be 
recognized. Gardner (1980) reports preliminary experi- 
mental results that, compared to a picture-book story, a 
televised version constrained reasoning about the nar- 
rative. Book-version children not only remembered more 
about the story than those who saw a televised version but 
also drew on their own experiences and knowledge to go 
beyond the explicit details, while television viewers relied 
more on details of the presentation itself. Thus, reliance 
"on the conventional media formats may obviate mental 
activity of certain types in viewing — a hypothesis exten- 
sively discussed by Salomon (e.g., 1979). Although little 
is known about the interaction of social knowledge and 
knowledge of the presentation conventiotis that are com- 
mon to television social portrayals, this dimension of tele- 
vised information is integral to analyses of. c4iildren*s 
understanding of programs. 

Formal features often confound structural' analyses of 
program content (e.g., story grammars) for explaining 
the variation in children's understanding of programs. In 
studies of prose narratives, the explicitness with which 
story elements are stated can be relatively easily con- • 
trolled, but control is less feasible in audiovisual 
narratives because of certain dramatic and cinematic 
techniques that sometimes result in amlJtguous portrayal 
of important cues. For' cxampfe, the Japanese psychol- 
ogist Tada (1969) found that children of all ages had 
difficulty comprehending a portrayal in which symbol- 
ism and filmic devices compressed time and content in the 
narrative. The clarity with which information is 
presented audiovisually is also related to formal features, 
such as pacing, activity level, music, tmd so forth 
(Huston-Stein 1977; Krull ct al. 1977; Watt and Krujl" 
1974), which often cannot be controlled in audiovisual 
presentations. This becomes clear in the instancc-of com- 
paring comprehension of the portrayal of an aggressive 
resolution of conflict aad a negotiated resolution of the 
same situation (e.g., Cpllins and Getz 1976). The ag- 
gressive portrayal would obviously contrast markedly 
with the negotiation model in formal features like activity 
level and pacing and probably cannot realistically be 
constructed to be more comparable to it in these respects. 
Prose descriptions of the two events could be more closely 
matched at a formal level, but comparison between chil- 
dren's comprehension of the two different types of tele- 
vised content would be confounded by the concomitant 
variation in presentation characteristics. 

Thus, with the naturalistic stimuli of concern to tele- 
vision researchers, it is often difficult to observe the oper- 
ation of impohant structural elements and functional 
categories of content in ajffecting children's comprehen- 
sion. Indeed, in analyses of items of content that are 



particularly easy or particularly difficult for yo|ng sub- 
jects injCollins* research, the best correlate of |ompre- 
hension difficulty was the number and abstractness of 
steps required to infer the relation between- scenes in a 
portrayal, rather than the functional or structural cate- 
gory of the informaticfri (Collins 1978). In short, because 
of tl)e nature of the medium, the goal H)r research on 
processing television content has been to characterize 
the typical performar\ce of children of different ages in 
comprehending certain formal categories of content, 
which have been sampled from across a range'of typical 
programs. The findings thus speak more directly to the 
issue of how children are likely to represent, typical por- 
trayals of social content in dramatic narratives than' to 
the fundamental nature of understanding narratives 
generally. 

Implications for Effects of 
Television 

The emergence, of these three factors underscores 
again the active nature of the viewing process. Typical 
programs consist of series of discrete scenes, the inter- 
relationships of which imply coherence that rpust be 
inferred. Nevertheless, within a vast audience of 
children — an audience that has been treated mono- 
lithically in much research on the effects of television — 
, representations of programs vary considerably. Children 
as old as 7 and 8 retain the content of typical programs 
less completely and less coherently than do older children 
arjd adults. Although young viewers attend to informa- 
tion that is obviously salient and potentially informative, 
they apparently lack the strategic cognitive skills neces- 
sary for recognizing and retaining less salient plot- 
essential information and for integrating central events 
across time in the course of a program. Thus, while 
viewing is more active and discriminating among even 
young children than is generally recognized, the strategic 
skills necessary for mature viewing of complex programs 
develop markedly over the grade school and early adoles- 
cent years. 

^ Implications for Evaluation of Characters. 
Research on children's discrimination among, and rela- 
tive liking for, established characters in programs (e.g.. 
Reeves 1978; Reeves and Greenberg 1977; Reeves and 
Miller 1978) indicates that viewers rely on few simple 
dimension's in their responses^ with little variation across 
age. Understand{|5g of characters' actions in the context 
of the plot, however, requires complex processing, partic- 
ularly when characters are unfamiliar and elements of 
the portrj^als are abstract or indirect and the relations 
b^tvyeen ^heWi implicit. Variations in young viewers* 



proccssinej>tprogF-ams are potentially important for the 
s(Kj^l impact of the medium. For example, Collins and 
his colleagues rejHjrted that the context for violent phys- 
ical aggression is often not recognized by younger tele- 
vision viewers, despite the 6act that the context for ag- 
gression is a major basis on Ivhich more mature viewers 
evaluate the action and thelcharacter who performs it 
(Collins etal. 1974; Jones et il. 1971; Purdieet al. 1980). 
Indeed, when, young grade sch gd v iewers comprehend 
,the relation between an aggressive portrayal and the 
antisocial motives and consequences associated with it, 
their evaluation of the aggressor is notably more negative 
than when the contextual cues are not grasped (Purdie et 
al. 1980). Thus, inferences about a^haracter in connec- 
tion with his actions affect (^valuative judgments that 
potentially n:iay be pertinent to adoption of observed 
behaviors. 

^Besides the apparently age-related difficulties in infer- 
ring implied connections, there is also ample evidence 
that, for ^^ounger children, the impact of motives and 
conseqTtences also depends heavily on the ways in which 
the cues are portrayed separately. For example, young 
children's ability to employ motive information in mak- 
ing evaluations have been found to be affected by in-^ 
tensity (Gutkin i972) aijd valence of the con'Sequences 
(Costanzoef al. 1973); perceptLral salience and explicit- 
ness of motives and consequcni^es (Chandler et al. 1973); 
and order effects and temporal separation (Austin et al. 
1976; Feldman et al. iV?^ Similar presentation charac- 
teristics have been found to effect the extent to which 
young children ^n successfully perform other types of 
social inference tasks (e.g., Kun et al. 1976; Shultz and 
Butkowsky 1977). Where tele\?ision comprehension is 
concerned, effects of presentation characteristics are rele- 
vant to what is required when a viewer, particularly a 
cognitivcly or socially immature one, attempts to under- 
stand varying pfbrtrayals of social cues* 

Implications for Bchaviorsil Effects. Implications 
of variations in comprehension of television portrayals 
for behavioral effects on children and adolescents haVe 
been addressed in relatively few studies, and those in 
which direct nfieasures of both comprehension and of 
behavior have treen taken (e.g., Leifer and Roberts 1972) 
have yielded null findings. In this regard, the literature 
parallels discouraging empirical efforts in the .areas of 



attitude-behavior relationships (e.^., Ajzen and Fjshbein 
1977) and social cognition-behavior correspondences 
(e.g., Shantz 1975). Nevertheless, in several studies, 
behavioral differences have been found thatf while they, 
do not provide direct ties to measures of comprehension, 
are suggestive of links between children's representations 
of programs and subsequent behavior that should be. 
further examined. For example, Collins et al. (1974) 
found that kindergarten and second-grade children who 
had watched an action-adventure program had difficulty 
remembering the relations of the motive and conse- 
quences cues in connection with the aggressive action. 
Although such cues appear to moderate the behavioral 
effects of observed aggression (Bandura 1965; Berkowitz 
and Geen 1967; Berkowitz and Rawlings 1963), kinder- 
gartners and second graders remembered the aggressive 
scene but only infrequently knew its links with the mo- 
tives and consequences. Collins (1973) further reported 
behavioral differences that ostensibly reflect cognitive- 
processing differences. This earlier research involved in- 
serting'Commercials between scenes of negative motives 
and negative consequences for aggression and the violent 
scene itself. Under these conditions, third graders' post- 
viewing tendencies to choose' aggressive responses in- 
creased, in comparison to children of the same age who' 
saw the three scenes close together in time. The task of 
inferring relations between aggression and the pertinent 
ritotive and consequences cues may have been more 
difficult for the frrst group than for .the second, pre- 
sumably because of the temporal separation imposed by* 
the commercials. There was no evidence of behavioral 
differences among the sixth and tenth -graders who saw 
both types of programs. 

It is impossible to estimate what part of the variance in 
the social impact of television is due to incomplete or 
distorted comprehension of what children see. Certainly, . 
comprehension is only one factor in a complex equation 
for television effects. Marked variability, however, has 
been found in children's comprehen'sion of socially perti- 
nent content during the middle childhood and adolescent 
years; and there is also suggestive evidence of concomi- ' 
tant effects on social evaluations and on behavior in the 
laboratory. These two empirical thrusts suggest that 
cognitive-processing aspects of television viewing should 
become a term in the equation that guides future research 
on television effects. 
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" When television swept the United States and other 
industrialized countries in the 1950s, much of the re- 
search was concerned with the effects of this new medium 
on the lives and minds of the citizenry, especially chil- 
dren. By the 1960s, research about television had turned 
to studies of the content rather than the medium itself. 
Yet the content of television is not unique to the medium. 
Violence, prosocial actions, stereotypes, and the like can 
be presented in prii\t, still pictures, or oral descriptions. 
What is unique about television is the form in which 
information is presented. Television is a visual medium 
in which a stream of constantly chahging images can be f 
generated by techniques that are not replicated in real- 
world experience. Camera cuts, pans across scenes, 
zooms ^in and out, slow and fast motidn, and special 
effects of all kinds are used in unique ways — musical 
accompaniments, sound effects, unusual cries and noises, 
canned laughter, and faceless narrators. Finally, of 
course, television is a verbal medium. The verbal and 
linguistic conventions of television are not unique. They 
are the language conventions of the real world, but the 
ways in which language is used to convey content (rather 
than the content it conveys) is an important formal prop- 
erty of the television med/um. 

In the past few years, the attention of researchers 
studying television's influence on children has returned 
to the forms of the medium itself as distinct from the 
content presented with those forms. The purpose of thjj^ 
review* is to present the rccent^rcscarch on television 
forms and child viewing and to suggest some issues in 
need of resolution. Because most of the research is in the 
early stages of exploring nt^ terrain, the unresolved 
issues outnumber the solid conclusions, and many of the 
findings must be regarded as tentative. 
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Both theoretical and practical concerns have led to the 
study of television form. McLuhan*s (1964) early sug- 
gestion that television contained representational codes 
fundamentally different from those of pri|it remained a 
vague formulation, until Salomon (1979) and Huston- 
Stein and Wright (1977) began to elaborate the impli- 
cations of that notion for developmental theory. Salomon 
focused particularly on the ipfluence of visual media 
codes on children's mental processing and mental skills. 
Huston-Stein and Wright attempted to place television 
forms (both visual and auditory) in the context of a 
broader theory of developmental change in patterns of 
attention and information processing. 

The practical concerns of producing effective edu- 
cational programing h^ve been a seconji impetus for re^ 
search on television form. Much of this work has been 
carried. out in conjunction with the Children's Television 
Workshop productions. Sesame Street and The Electric 
Company. The goal is to identify the program attributes 
or production techniques that are maximally effective in 
gaining and holding children's attention and in commu- 
nicating information to them in ways they will-under- 
stand and remember. 

A third reason for studying form has been increasing 
suspicion that many effects Attributed lo television con- 
tent may be partially due to the forms in which^the^ 
content is presented. We have argtled, for example, that 
some of the aggression-arousing effects of violent tele- 
vision may ^ a .result of the high levels of "hype" 
typically accompanying violence as well a5 the violent 
content. Similarly, most of the research on the effects of 



' Much of this research and the preparation of this review were 
supported by a grant to CRITC from the Spencer Foundation. 
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prosocial television on verysvoung children has used Mn- 
ter Rogers* Seighbo.rhood, a program notable for its slow 
pace, gentle style, and unusual language forms. It is 
possible that some of the positive effects of that program 
may be a function of its verbal and nonverbal formal 
properties. 

One may question whether it is possible to distinguish 
crisply between content and* form. Although they can be 
defined independently, we acknowledge that in practice 
the forms of television and content messages co-occur in 
systematic w^ys. The relationship is probably analogous 
to that between grammar and meaning in verbal lan- 
guage. Among linguists there is a growing belief that the 
grammar of verbal language cannot be isolated from se- 
mantic meanings (e.g., FillmoreVcase grammar 1968). 
To the degree that form and content are confounded in 
the real world, all studies of television content are 5ubject 
to the criticism that their results may be partially a 
function of the forms in which that content was 
presented. Theory and research focusing on form inde- 
pendent of content may redress the imbalance so that 
their interactive effects can be better understood. 

Representational Codes of 
Television 

, Verbal and nonverbal forms are the representational 
" codes of television. Because children view television at a 
very early age, it is tempting to assume that these repre- 
sentational codes are simple and of little interest. How- 
ever, television is a medium that can be processed at 
differing levels of complexity. There is a difference be- 
tween superficial consumption T)f interesting audiovisual 
events ajid mental extraction of information from coded 
messages, a distinction formulated by Salomon (1979). 
He used the term "literate viewing** to refer to "a process 
of information extraction by the active negotiation of the 
coding elements of the message" (p. 189). The notion of 
'literate viewing" is closely related to the more informal 
term "media literacy." With age and viewing experience, 
children's attention to, and comprehension of, television 
program changes (e.g., Collins 1979; Krull and Husson 
' 1979; Wright et al. 1980). It is presa^ied that these 
developmental changes reflect increasing facility with 
television's conventions and content, i^e., the beginning 
television viewer is not "media literate" but instead grad- 
ually acquires such competence as a function of experi- 
ence with the medium and the attainment of certain 
minimal cognitive abiliti)M. 

Just because one can become a literate viewer at an 
early age and without conscious effort does not demon- 
strate that the task is simple. The representational codes 
of television range in complexity from literal visual de- 
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piction to the most abstract and arbitrary symbols, in- 
cluding verbal language and audiovisual metaphor. The 
child's task is not an easy one. The change from infants' 
sensory-motor awareness of alternations in patterns of 
visual and verbal stimuli (Hollenbeck and Slaby 1979) to 
the literate viewing skills of elementary school-age chil- 
dren involves a major qualitative advance, accompanied 
by developmental growth in related perceptual and cog- 
nitive skills. * , ^ 

Levels of Representation 

The simplest level of representation is literal visual 
and/or auditory portrayal of, real-world information, 
e.g., a shot of a car moving on the highway. A child's 
ability to process this level is presumably dependent pri- 
marily on perceptual and cognitive skills used in inter- 
preting real-world stimuli. But even at this literal leVel, 
object recognition at unusual angles of viewing, lighting, 
and distance requires perceptual generalization and con- 
stancies not yet fully developed in the youngest viewers. 

On the second level of representation are media forms 
and conventions that do not have an exact real-world 
counterpart., some of these, such as cuts and zooms, are 
analogs of perceptual experience. For example, a zoort- 
in is a perceptual analog of moving close to an objfct. 
Other media conventions are more distinct from reaR 
world experience. Dissolves, slow motion, musical 
accompaniments, sound effects, and electronically gener- 
ated visual special effects are relatively specific to film 
and television. These features provide a structure for the 
presentation of content in a manner analogous to syntax 
in language. A literate viewer must be able to decode the 
structural meanings of formal features. For example, 
fades and dissolves often indicate major transitions in 
time, place, or content; cuts are more often used for minor 
shifts from' one character or viewing angle to another 
(Huston-Stein et al. 1979). In children's programs, dis- 
tinctive visual "markers" ari used to separate programs 
from commercials; the literate viewer must understand 
their function. This undersianding is not automatic. For 
example, 5- and 6-yeai-olds did not understand the 
meaning of separators between programs and commer- 
cials in one recent study (Palmer and McDowell 1979). 

Media codes, can also serve as models for mental repre- 
sentation or mental skills. That is, the child can adopt the 
media forms as modes of J-epresentations in her own 
thinking. Salomon (1979)|ias demonstrated, for exam- 
ple, that children can learn to analyze a complex stimulus 
into small parts by observing camera zooms in and out. 
Apparently, the camera provided a model of the mental 
process of focusing on specific parts of the stimulus. 
Media codes can be internalized as forms of mental 
representation, as suggested by McLuhan (1964), so that 
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people can think in moving pictures with flashbacks, fast 
and slow motion, changes from color to black and white, 
and other media (X)nveiitions (Salomon 1979). 

Ttif forms of television can also take on connotative 
meaning, either because of their repeated association 
with certain content themes or because of their meta- 
phorical similarity to real-world objects and symbols. For 
example, rapid action, loud music, and sound effects are 
often associated with violence ^n children's programs 
(Huston et al. 1981). Commercials for masculine sex- 
typed toys are made with high action, rapid cuts, and 
loud noiseV whereas feminine sex-typed toys are adver- 
tised with l^des, dissolves, and soft music (Welch et al. 
1979). The forms themselves may come to signal v iolence 
or sex typing to children, even when the content cues are 
minimal or nonexistent. 

The third level of representation consists of symbolic 
forms not unique to the medium. Such forms may be 
nonlinguistic (e.g., a red stoplight) or linguistic. It is also 
possible for verbal language to encode forms at the other 
two levels. For example, dialog can encode the literal 
representation of reality (the first level), as when a speak- 
er describes on-screen objects or events, or dialog can 
encode the conventional significance of a production fea- 
ture (the second level), as when a fade is accompanied by 
the line "Once upon a time, long, long ago. . . In this 
sense of double encoding, it is possible for the first two 
levels to be nested in the iinguistic codes. Such piggy- 
backing of representational means could aid children in 
understanding the message and also, by association, facil- 
itate their mar.tery of the codes themselves (cf. Rice and 
Wartella 1981). 

It is apparent that the second and third levels of repre- 
sentational codes found in children's television programs 
not only have different surface characteristics but also are 
derived from different sources or experiences. The sec- 
ond level of representation, specific knowledge, is proba- 
bly acquired largely as a function of experience with the 
medium. That is not the case with the third level, where 
symbols are shared by the wider culture. By definition, 
these codes have currency outside the medium of tele- 
vision and can be learned without viewing television. 
They also have a different utility in the world, leading to 
slightly different reasons for investigating them. The 
media-specific ctyies are important insofar as they reveal 
what is involved in a child's processing of televised infor- 
mation. The verbal language of television is of special 
interest insofar as it contributes to a child's processing of 
televised messages and other media codes and also, per- 
haps more importantly, as it serves to facilitate a child's 
mastery of the general linguistic code (cf. Rice in press). 

While the representational functions of the linguistic 
system have been described by linguists in a long research 
tradition, the^ production convenMons, or codes, of tele- 
^ vision have only recently come to the attention of behav- 
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ioral scientists. The first step in understanding' these 
codes and their functions is to develop descriptive tax- 
onomies for formal features and to describe the waya in 
which they are used in television productions. 

Most descriptions of formal features have been devel- 
oped for the purpose of studying television's influence on^ 
children. This is not tt) imply that formal featui^s are 
without relevance for adufts or that studies con<jlucted 
with adult subjects are without implications for Under- 
standing children's television viewing experiences. A 
general discussion of how formal features may influence 
adult viewers is, however, beyond the scope of this re* 
view; only those studies immediately^ pertinent to child- 
directed issues and investigations are presented. Readers 
interested in the effects of television forms on adult audi- 
ences may wish to refer to television and film broad- 
casting and production publications, where issues of form 
are often discussed in regard to editing techniques. For 
example, Messaris et al. (1979) argue that editing tech- 
niques (the sequence and composition of visual shots) 
influenced how adult audiences perceived the nature of 
the interchanges between Carter and Ford during the 
televised 1976 presidential debates. 

Descriptive Analyses of Television 
Forms 

Two groups have attempted descriptions of the occur- 
rence and CO- Occurrence of formal features in existing 
television programs. One such analysis of adult programs 
was based on the information theory construct, **entro- 
py" (Watt and Krull 1974). Entropy or form complexity 
was defined by the ^'variability" of sets, characters, and 
speakers and by the "unpredictability'* with which each 
set, character, or speaker might appear next. Oper- 
ationally, the entropy measure included the number of 
different sets, characters, and speakers, and the amount 
of time during which each of these appeared in the 
program. These investigators coded a sample of adult 
programs and demonstrated by factor^analysis that the 
formal features of the programs could be clustered in two 
major groupings: "dynamism*' (roughly the rate of 
change in scenes and characters) and "unfamiliarity** 
(roughly the variability or number of different scenes and 
cl^racters). In a later study, these investigators found 
that form complexity was correlated with violent content 
in prime time programs (Watt and Krull 1977). War- 
tella and Ettema (1974) used the same coding system on 
a set of commercials designed for children and adults but 
found that the two factors emerging were visual and 
auditory features. 

Formal features of children's television programs have 
been analyzed in our work (Huston et al. 1981) to deter- 
mine what features co-occur, what features characterize 
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animated and live programs, and bow formal features 
difl'er as a function of target audience or production 
goals. In two samples of children's programs selected 
from Saturday morning, prime time, and daytime edu* 
cational'programing (primarily PBS), action (physical 
activity of characters), variability of scenes (number of 
different scenes), and tempo (rate of scene and character 
• change) were grouped with visual special effects, fapid 
« cuts, loud music, and sound effects. This package of 
features was labeled ''perceptually salient" because it 
was characterized by high intensity, rapid change, and 
rapid motioh. 

^ Commercial programs for young children are packed 
with these perceptually salient forms. Although such f(ir- 
mal features are more frequent in animatod than in liW 
shows, Saturday morning live programs ihave higiipr 
rates of perceptually salient features than prime time or 
educational programs. This pattern of heavy reliance on 
perceptual salience suggests an image of the child in the 
minds of producers as a being whose attention must be 
captured and held by constant action, change, no;«r. and 
visual onslaught. Although much of what children wat^i 
is family adult programing, these children's programs 
may be'particularly important developmentally because 
they constitute the child's earliest experience with the 
medium. They may §et the standard for what the child 
expects from television. In addition, they are less likely 
than adult programs to be mediated or buffered by par- 
ents* or adults* viewing with the child. We do not know 
what effects early experience with heavily saturated tele- 
vision "hype" and violence has on later development, 
later viewing patterns,'or on tastes and preferences in the 
medium, but these questions are critically important for 
future research. 

Educational programs for young children use some 
perceptually salient visual features that characterize 
Saturday morning programs, though at more moderate 
levels, They combine these features, howeve^, with other 
forms that have considerable potential for helping chil- 
dren to understand, rehearse, and remember a message. 

' These include child dialog— probably the best form of 
speech to gain and hold children's attention-.-as well as 
songs, long zooms, and moderate levels of physical activ- 
ity. All of these features provide opportunities for 
^ reflection, rehearsal, and review of content. Songs are 
frequently used to repeat themes and as a device for 
helping children to. rehearse. Long zooms involve slow 
presentation and/or emphasis of important content. Be- 
cause young children often understand content that is 
demonstrated in action, the moderate levels of action may 
. be a particularly important means of conveying informa- 
tion in a form that is interesting and^ comprehensible to 
a young child. Educational programs package their con- 
tent in a set of forms that is quite different from commer-* 

^rial programing for children, and they appear to be 
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designing programs that have good potential to hold 
attention and to communicate a message effectively/ 

The fillings concerning forms in" children '-s programs 
•can also be seen from the perspectiveof media literacy 
and its^ntecedents (Wright and Huston in press). Recall 
that Saturday morning cartoons were characterized by 
high levels of action, variability, and tempp. These clus- 
ters consist of perceptually salient events, such.as phys- 
ical activity, music,* sound effects, scene changes, and 
visual special effects. Thfr conspicuous nature of these 
features may allow the forms thejnselves to become the 
message. That is, the child may pay more attention to 
how the information is conveyed than to what the mes- 
sage is, especially when the plot lines are^hin to begin 
with. Unnoticed in the entertainment value of the fea- 
tures is the tutorial nature qf the experience. The child is 
receiving explicit cues about how messages are commu- 
nicated on television. In this case, the relationship 
between form and content is the opposite of the ujual 
assumption. That is, the forms overpower the content 
(from the young viewer'i perspective), whereas the prob- 
lem is usually regarded as a matter of the content control- 
ling the form (from the producer's' perspective). 

Linguistic Codes ^ 

Thc coding systems inherent in verbal language con- 
stitute another component of the forms of televisioj. In 
television programs, verbal language is a code within a 
code. Descriptive studies of the language of children's 
television can provide inforn^ation for two purposes: 

(1) Knowing the nature of television's linguistic con- 
ventions or codes an(i how they interact with other forms 
of communication in children's programs is a critical part 
of iny attempt to understand how children process tele- 
vised information; and (2) analysi&of television's linguis- 
tic codes may ^how how they are adjusted in different 
programs to different levels of linguistic competence in 
the viewer and therefore how they may, under certain 
conditions, play an important role in furthering language 
acquisition itself. ^ 

In a pilot study of the linguistic structure of children's 
programing in relation to formal feature use, Rice (1 979) 
analyzed 25 categories of linguistic coding in six pro- 
grams. The programs represented animated 'stories with 
high, low, and no dialog (respectively. Fat Albert, Bugs 
Bunny, and Road Runner); a live program representing 
situation coftiedy (Gilligan's Island); educational 
progranw. differing in age of intended audience and for- 
mat (Mister Rogers' Neighborhood and The Electric 
Company). Three sets of linguistic descriptors were 
scoi^i: (1) "Communication flow" consisted of measures 
of length, variability, rate, and repetition of utterances; 

(2) "language structure" contained measures of gram- 



matical completeness, descriptive qualifiers, and' stressed 
single words; (3) ''meaning/ content** variables included , 
focusing (i.e., giving selective niuMttixience to a particular 
linguistic constituent), nonliieral meanings, explicit in- 
.^tructions, novel words, and immediacy of reference. 

Distinctive patterns of language usage were evident in 
the two educational programs.' Mister Rogers* Neigh- 
borhood, the ^educational program for preschoolers, 
presented a moderate pattern of verbal communication: a 
moderate amount of dialog, without the u^c of nonliteral 
meanings or novel words, combined with nioderate 
d;nounts of focusing and some use of stressed single 
^words. The Electno Company, an educatio/^al program 
designed for early school-age children^ used the most 
dialog of all the shows sampled and incorporate? tech- 
niques for drawing attention and interest to dialog (e.g., 
foiUsing, stressed , single words, novel' words,* nonliteral 
meanings) while at^ the same time adjustisg for easier 
comprehension of grammatical forms (e.g.,. short com- 
ments, partiaL grammatical units, low variability in 
length) and content (e.g., reference to immediately 
present events). While it is widely recognized that the 
purpose of The Electric Company is to enhance chil- 
dren's reading skills, the fact that it does so by means of 
intensive ^erbal presentation is generally overlooked. 
Both Mister Rogers* Xeighborhood and The Electric 
Company used techniques that are likely to facilitate 
children's comprehension of language (stressed single 
words, focusing), but the latter also used a more complex 
pattern of verbal presentation designed to challenge the 
more linguistically competent school-age viewer. 

Unlike the educational programs, the commercial pro- 
grams containing dialog showed little evidence that lan- 
guage co4es were adjusted to the level of the child viewer. 
Bugs Bunny and Fat Albert contained frequent non- 
literal meanings and little focusing. Gilligan 's /s/andwas 
particularly high in descriptive qualifiers and non- 
referential content. Although Fat Albert and The Electric 
Company both presented complex linguistic patterns, 
they differed in the amount of adjustment to facilitate the 
viewer's ease of processing. Gilligan 's Island was unique, 
i.e., ii did* not share any distinctive language features 
with the other shows. " 

Comparison of the linguistic features with the formal 
production featifres of the six programs revealed that the 
shows with low amounts of dialog (Bugs Bunny and 
Road Runner) were high in action, pace, cuts, fades, 
zooms, visual special effects, vocalizations, sound effects, 
and music. All of these production features are percep- 
tually salient ones that attract and hold visual attention 
in young viewers. The two verbally complex shows. The 
Electric Company and Fat Albert, each contained some 
distinctive uses of salient formal features: Fat Albert had 
very high pace, frequent cuts, pans, ajid background 



music; The Electric Company had \ high number of 
vocalizations. Mister Rogers* Neighooihood and Gil- 
ligan*s Island demonstrated lower rates of nonlinguistic 
formal features. 

. Such findings suggest a continuum of difficulty of rep- 
resentational coding in thi$ range of children's programs. 
Wf would expect linguistic coding to be more difficult for 
young* viewers than the perceptually salient visual and 
auditory nonverbal codes. T-he packaging '6f cartoons, 
such as Bugs Bunny and Road Runner, seems well suited 
to young children of litfiited media or linguistic com- 
petence. Similarly, the simple, coniprehensible speech in 
Mister Rogers* Neighborhood is well suited to a pre- 
school audience. More complex packaging in shows 
aimed at an older audience requires considerable linguis- 
tic sophistication and comprehension of distinctive uses of 
formal features. In some cases, the codes are'judiciously 
mixed in packages of inforo^tion presentation well suit- 
ed to the communicative competencies of the intended 
audience. A moderate level of complexity may be im- 
portant to maintain interest among older relatively so- 
phisticated viewers. , 

Just as the conventional meanings of production fea- 
tures can be suggested by exaggerated, perceptually sa- 
lient presentations used to convey redundant content, so 
there is evidence of adjustments of the linguistic and* 
production codes that are designed to draw attention to 
and clarify language forms themselves. For example, the 
frequient focusing operations and stressed single words on 
Mister Rogers* Neighborhood ^nd The Electric Com- 
pqn^ serve to draw attention to the language codes. Fur- 
thermore, in Jhcse two programs, the meanings bf the 
linguistic forms arc often explicitly depicted. Frequently, 
the content is a visual representation of the verbal mean- 
ing, sometimes highlighted by attention-maintaining vi- 
sual production teclTniques, such as cuts to a closer focus 
or different perspective. At least soipe children's pro- 
grams appear to combine language^ adjustments with 
selective and supportive use of nonlinguistic salient fea- 
tures, at first to supplement and later to challenge the 
emerging cognitive competencies of the child viewer. 

The language of commercials aimed at children war- 
rants explicit attention from researchers insofar as the 
intent go^s beyond the comnninication of messages to the 
selling of products. Presumably, the effectiveness of com- 
noercials is dependent upon the nature of the linguistic 
codes presented (i.e., their basic understandability), their 
referential accuracy, and their use within the social con- 
text. Bloome arid Ripich (1979) analyzed the social mes- 
sage ynits of commercials and how the messages related 
to plot or social context and/or the product. They found 
that many of the prodi\ct-tied references were ambiguous 
in regard to certain features of products, such as the use 
of flavorings. Also, there was a subtle shift within com- 



mcrcials from using languajgc in a social context to using 
language lo promote products. Language served to estab- 
lish the social occasion and then to lead the child to a 
product and its role in Enhancing the social occasion. 

The Influence of Television Forms 
on Children's Mental Processes 

When children watch television, they can just sit pas- 
sively and stare at the set if they choose, but a growing 
body of empirical evidence suggests that this i$ not the 
usual level of response. Instead, children arc more likely 
to become involved in the viewing experience, to work at 
extracting information from coded messages, to respond 
cognitively, affectively, and socially to program content. 
They are mentally and'socially active viewers (Wright ct 
al. 1978; Singer 1980). At least some (if not most) of their 
mental responses are influenced by how the information 
is packaged, i.e., the media-«pccific and general repre- 
sentational codes employed (Rice and Wartella in press)L 
The ones for which there is empirical evidence are dis- 
cussed here: children's visual attention while viewing, 
and their understanding of television forms,, program 
events, and relationships among characters. 

Formal Features and Attention 

Visual Attention to Televuton ^ormi. Studies 
using different types of programs found that certain 
production features or program attributes attract and 
hdid children's visual attention while viewing television 
(Anderson ct al. 1979; Andcrsoli-and Levin 1976; An- 
derson ct al. 1977; Wartella and Ettema 1974; Wright ct 
al. 1980; Rubinstein ct al. 1974). Even though different 
systems of scoring production features have been used, 
there is consistency in the findings. First, auditory fea- 
tures, such as lively music, sounjl effects,jjHldren*s voices 
(but not adult dialog), peculiar voices, nonspccch vocal- 
izations, and frequent cl^anges of speaker attract and 
hold children's attention. Second, conventional visual 
features, such as cuts, zooms, and pans have less 
influence, but visual social effects do attract children's 
attention. Third, in mosb^Uidies, high levels of physical 
activity or action elicit and^aintain children's attention. 
Fourth, changes in scene/characters, themes, or auditory 
events are especially effective in eliciting attention, 
though they are less important for maintaining it onqe 
tl^ child is looking. Features that lose children's atten- 
tion include long complex speeches, long zooms, song and 
dance, men's voices, and live animals (Anderson and 
Levin 1976; Anderson et al. 1979; Susman 1978; Ru- 
binstein et al. 1974; Bernstein 1978). 
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> ^Auditory Attention 

The finding that auditory events, action, and change 
elicit and hold chjldren's visual attention, while visual 
i features have less influence, serves to remind us that 
audition and vision interact in a complex manner during 
information processing. While there is considerable evi- 
idence describing visual attention, little ^n*irmation is 
available describing auditory attention (orthie interaction * 
of the two modalities) while viewing television. Any gen-* 
cral conceptual model of how children attend to television ' 
(including; the factors that are proposed Ss controlling 
attention) must take into a'ccount both visual and audi- 
tory attention. The measuren^ent of auditory attention 
while maintaining a naturalistic viewing situation has 
' been a challenging experimental problem. LooJ^ing be- ^ 
havior can be recorded directly 'in a reliable and un- 
obstrusivc manner; listening is a private mental event 
that is hot amenable to direct unoljtrusive^easureipent. 
A number of techniques for directly measuring auditory 1 
attention are being explored in several laboratories. 

Pending satisfactory measures, auditory attention can 
be inferred by testing comprehension of material 
presented in the auditory modality or material presented 
when the child is not looking at television. Repeated 
findings that children receive and understand fairly coni- 
plex messages from exposure to Mister Rogers' Neigh-^ 
borhood, despite low rates of visual attention, have led to 
speculation that children wpic often listening even when 
they were not looking (Tower et al. 1979). Obviously,^ 
auditory attention can facilitate comprehension only for 
material that is presented in an auditory modality, « 
usuajly speech. Studies in our laboratory, involving mi- ' 
croanalysis of short time intervals within a program, | 
indicate close connections among visual presentation of ^ 
content, visual attending, and recall (Calvert ct al. 1981). 
Similar precision in specifying the mode through which 
content is presented would be required to infer that audi- 
tory attention mediated comprehension. 

Auditory attention can also be inferred by observing 
^ visual attention to the sdfeen (or lack thereoQ and by 
observing what children talk about while viewing. If Ihey 
are talking about things unrelated to the television con- 
tent, they are probably. not listening. '^Even if tl\cy arc 
looking at the set, their* attention may be only at the level 
of monitoring ihstead of active processing. On the other 
hand, auditory features, such as foregrpund music and 
children's speech, recruit visual attention for children 
who are looking away from the screen—evidence that 
some form jOf auditor^ processing is taking place. 

Form! and Content'Intenicttoni. One oJ the origi- 
nal reasons for our interest in television form was the 
hypothesis that formal' features in. children's television 
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were more important determinants of attention than 
violent content. The relative contributions of form and 
violent content are difficult to disentangle because con- 
ventions of production lead to correlations of certain 
forms with violence. Violence in children's programs is 
usually portrayed with high levels of action and salient 
auditory and visual features (Huston-Stein et al. 1979). 
Vet, forma! features can be separated conceptually and 
operationally from violent content. In one study of pre- 
schoolers, we selected programs that were high in both 
action and violence, or high in action and low in violence, 
or low in both action and violence. (We were unable to 
find a low action, high violence program.) Children's 
total attention differed as a function of action, not vio- 
lence. That is, they were as attentive to high acti6n with- 
out violence as they were when it accompanied violence, 
and less attentive to low action (Huston-Stein et al. 
1981). 

A more molecular analysis was performed for these 
three programs^and for four other cartoons by dividing 
each program into 15i>second intervals and correlating 
attention with formal features and violent content. Mul- 
tiple regressions were perforniedi to determine which 
features were the best predictors of attention in 6ach 
program. Violence did not enter any,of the seven multiple 
regressions as a predictor that contributed significant 
variance independently of formal features, but consid- 
erably more data on different programs'and different age 
groups are needed to establish the generality of this null 
conclusion (Huston-Stein 1977). 

Form, Content^ and Viewership Ratings. The re- 
lation of form and content to children's .interest in 
television programs has' also been studied by analyzing 
feature occurrence rates in nationally broadcast tele- 
vision programs in relation to national audience ratings 
for different ages, sexes, and regions of the country For 
a sample of 34 Saturday morning programs, high action 
and violent content were predictors of viewership for , 
preschool children. Each made an independent con- 
tribution. Among children from age 6 to 11, variability 
and tempo were the best predictors of vie\vership 
(Wright et al. 1980). In a similar analysis of general 
allult audience ratings in relation to violent content of 
prime time adventure programs, violence accounted for a 
minuscule and nonsignificant portion of the variance in 
viewership (Diener and DeFour 1978). 



How Formal Features Influence 
Attention ^ 

Salience and Informativeness. Basic research on 
young children's attention indicates that perceptual sa- 



lience of the stimulus environment is one determinant of 
attention. The attributes of a stimulus that make it sa- 
lioDt include intensity, movement, contrast, change, nov- 
elty, unexpectedness, and incongruity (Berlyne' 1960). 
Many of the production features that attract and hold 
young children's attention fit these criteria defining per- 
ceptual salience. We have proposed a developmental 
model hypothesizing that perceptual salience is a partic- 
ularly important determin^iiTof attention for very young 
viewers and/or for viewers with little media experience 
, (Huston-Stein and Wright 1977; 1979). 

The theory guiding our work was derived from the 
more general thegretical work of Wright and Vlietstra 
(1975) concerning developmental change from "ex- 
ploration" to "search" in children's modes of information 
getting. Exploration as a mode of response is governed by 
the most salient features of the stimulus environment. It 
involves short duration, discontinuouis, and impulsive re- 
sponding to whatever features of the environment are 
perceptually dominant front moment to moment. Habit- 
uation to the salient features of a particular stimulus 
environment occurs as one becomes more familiar with it. 
Application of tt^is model to television experience leads to 
the hypothesis that, among the youngest and least experi- 
enced viewers, the viewing experience consists of the 
consumption of perceptually salient events as entertain- 
ment in their own right. The child^s attention" is con- 
trolled primarily by feature salience. Until the powerful 
effects of salience have partially habituated, the child is 
essentially a passive consumer of audiovisual thrills and 
does not engage in deeper levels of processing (Wright et 
al. 1981). 

Consummatory stimulus-controlled exploration gives 
way in fajniliar contexts to perceptual search, a kind of 
information getting in which the activity is instrumental, 
rather than consummatory, active rather than passive, 
and guided by the child's desire to abstract information, 
rather than by just entertainment, from perceived events. 
The ^hild's progress from perceptual exploration to 
perceptual search is believed to be as much or. more a 
function of familiarization through experience and habit- 
uation as it is a consequence of cognitive maturation, 
though, of course, the two are usually confounded. Thus, 
the older and more experienced viewers are more inter- 
ested in the content of a program and its meaning and less 
responsive to salient formal features. Wfien dlder chil- 
dren do attend to formal features, they may use them as 
syntactic markers to develop a structural framework in 
which to organize and integrate their compr^chension of 
content meaning (Wtight et al. 1980). 

Singer (1980) also proposed that high rates of salient 
audiovisual events on television absorb phildren's atten- 
tion, not only because they are perceptually interesting, 
but because they are affectively involving. His theory 



docs not, however, contain the proposition that dcvd-J 
opmcntal shift? will occur as consequences of cognitive 
development and familiarity with the medium. Instead, 
he seems to imply that extensive exposure to salient fea* 
tures in the medium will inhibit other forms of interest 
(e g., books and verbal media) and will leave the child 
focused on the absorbing stimulus features of the movmg 
picture on the screen. 

Studies comparing attention patterns of preschool chil- 
dren (age 4-6) with those of chitdren in middle childhood 
(age 8-10) (lave supported the hypothesis that younger 
children are more attentive to salient formal features 
than are older children (Wartella and Ettema 1974;^ 
Wright et al. 1980). In our studies, preschool children 
attended to high levels of action and audiovisual ''tricks," 
(visual special effects, sound effects^ and unfamiliar 
scenes), but elVnentary' school chilMren were not 
differentially atter\ive to these features#Ilontrary to pre- 
diction, however, oftier children were mtre attentive than 
younger ones to programs with rapid pace (i.e., frequent 
scene and character* changes). These studies supf^St't the 
hypothesis that young children's attention is affected by 
the perceptual salience of television's formal features. 

There is less support for the complement^y hypothe- 
sis that older children's attention is guided more by the 
informativeness of features, perhaps because irxforma- 
tiveness depends on the program context and the child's 
level of processing. When children try to follow a plot or 
engage in a logical search for meaning, they probably 
attend to features that provide cues about time sequences, 
locations, characters, and events in the pl«ogram. Studies 
by Krull and Husson (1979), in fact, suggest ihat older 
children may attend to form cues that signal content and 
1 • form changes during the upconiing 1 or 2 minutes. Pre- 
school children did not show these anticipatory patterns 
of attention to formal cues. Media literate children may 
learn temporal associations so they csin anticipate what 
will occur in a program. Older^hildren also attrnd 
differentially to informative action and signals associated 
with scene changes, bit changes, and changes to and from 
commercials. ^ 

Comprehensibility. A ' somewhat different per- 
spective on the relationship between attention and formal 
features is proposed by Andersori and his associates, who 
link attention with the comprehensibility of program 
content (e.g., Anderson 1 979). They suggest that features 
such animation or children's voices may serve as sig- 
nals that the content is designed for children and is there- 
fore likely to be comprehensible. Children may attend to 
such features, not because of the inherent qualities of the 
features, bpt because their media experience leads them 
to expect meaningful and understandable progrSm con- 
tent. The fundamental determinant of attention, ac- 
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cording to this formulation, is the comprehensibility of 
the content. Two sets of data are used to support this 
hypothesis. In one study (Lorch et al. 1979), children's 
attention to Sesame Street was manipulated experi- 
mentally by varying the availability of toys and 
distractions during viewing. Despite the fact that the' 
nondistraction treatment produced very high levels of 
attention, it did not produce improved comprehension. 
Within the distracted group, howev<;r, the children who 
attended more comprehended, more of the content. This 
finding was interpreted as demonstrating that compre- 

« hensibility guided attention rather than attention deter- 
mining comprehension. In a subsequent study (Anderson 
1979), children attended les3 to a television program in 
which the speech was incomprehensible because it was 

' backwards or in a foreign language than to a program 
with understandable speech. Although tKe influence of 
comprehensibility on attention has been tested thus far 
only by varying language features of programs, the hy- 
pothesis suggests that the comprehensibility of non- 
linguistic formal features should affect attention through 
a simile mechanism. 

This line of research provides important evidence that 
very young children are actively processing cohtent when 
they watch television rather than merely passively con- 
suming audiovideo thrills. It docs not, however, establish 
that featute salience and other noncontent aspects of tele- 
vision programs are unimportant influences on children's 
attention. In the studies varying comprehensibility, fea- 
ture salience has been held constant (and fairly high). If 
salience were low, would comprehensibility alone hold 
children's attention? Again, the relatively low rates. of 
attention usually found for Mister Rogers' Neighborhood 
suggest no^ despite its outstanding comprehensibility. 
Second, the full range of comprehensibility has not been 
systematically explored. It is clear that complex, incom- 
prehensible material loses children's attention in com- 
parison to moderately easy, comprehensible material, but 
one cannot extrapolate that finding to conclude that very 
easy material would produce more attention than mod- 
erately difficult but still comprehensible content. In fact, 
the model to be proposed here suggests that both ex- 
tremes of comprehensibility will be less likely to maintain 
attention than material in the middle range. Moreover, 
the model explicitly cautfons against trying to define 
moderate comprehensibility as a stimulus feature with- 
out taking into account both the cognitive level and the 
viewing experience of the child. ^ . 

^\ 

An Integrative Model of Attention and Devel- 
opment These seemingly divergent explanations of the 
determinants of attention can be integrated in the frame- 
work of one established model for attention and interest 
as a function of familiarity and complexity (Hunt 1961). 



That model is illustrated in figure 1. The abscissa is a 
compound of familiarity and complexity of both form and 
content. On the left end are highly familiar and oft- 
repeated bits, like the standard introductions and closings 
of familiar program series, whose informative content is 
minimal, and whose formal features have become habitu- 
ated and no longer elicit attention among habitual view- 
ers. The joint processes of habituation and famil- 
iarization (Wright 1977) serve continually to depress 
attention on the left side of the inverted U-shaped func- 
tion. By contrast, the forms and content at the high end 
of the abscissa are unfamiliar, complex, and incompre- 
hensible to the child viewer. They, too, elicit little interest 
and attention because the child is incapable of under- 
standing their meaning and their relation to other parts 
of the program. Their decoding requires comprehension 
of standards the child has not yet acquired and logical 
integration for which the child is not yet cognitively 
ready. They also often make reference to outside infor- 



mation and contextual knowledge that only adult viewers 
possess. Thus, attention on the right side of the curve is 
also low,, owing to incomprehensibility. But cognitive 
development and thechild*s fprowing store of background 
information will, over time, tend to raise attention on the 
right. Just as familiarization and habiUA^tion tend to re- 
duce it on the left. The result is a developmental mi- 
gration of the curve describing a child^s attention from 
left to right as a function of cognitive development and 
viewing experience. What was interesting for its percep- 
tual salience or simple content .becomes boring by its 
redundancy, and what was incomprehensible or formally 
complex, and therefore ignored, gradually becomes 
meaningful and informative in the decoding process and, 
therefore, of greater interest. If the abscissa is defined in 
terms of the form and content of a televised stimulus, the 
location of the curve for a particular child along that 
gradient is a function of cogniti ve level (on the right) and 
viewing history (on the left). 
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* I Figure 1. Theoretical model. 



How Formal features Influence 
Comprehension 

As children attend to television, their immediate task is 
how to interpret the information they receive, what to 
make of the messages. The medium's representational 
codes influence this process of comprehension in a num- 
ber of ways. The media-specific codes themselves require 
some interpretation, as do the general representational 
codes, such as language. The coding systems also interact 
with cpntent in ways that can enhance or interfere with 
how easily the content can be understood. 

Media-Spcctfic Codes and Mental Skilk. Recall 
our openihg remarks about how television docs not lit- 
erally present events as we i^erceive them in the real 
world. Instead, the representational codes package mes- 
sages in a manner that requires mental transformations 
in order to interpret them. The linkage between forms 
and mental processes can be quite specific and intimate. 
Salomon (1979) proposed that some production features' 
.may be viewed as representing certain mental skills or 
mental operations, For example, zooming in and out 
literally portrays the mental operation of relating parts to 
a whole. Can:Sra cuts that make the image jump from 
one part of a physica^*space to another, or from one view 
of an object to another, correspond to the mental oper- 
ations of coordinating spaces a'nd taking diff'erent 
perspectives. 

Salomon (1979) distinguishes two different ways in 
which production features can function in relationship to 
mental processes, at two difi*erent levels of interpretative 
difficulty: One is the function of "supplanting" the skill. 
That is, the camera essentially performs the operation for 
the viewer; presumably, the viewer can learn the skill 
from watching through the eye of the camera. A zoom-in 
is an example of a camera operation that supplants the * 
skill of analyzing a complex array into subparts or iso- 
lating one small part at a time. The second function of 
media codes is to **call upon" an already existing skill in 
the viewer. For example, a cut to close-up shot presumes 
that the viewer can already relate small parts to a larger 
whole:. It docs not perform the operation as a zoom docs. 

Data on b<^h Israeli and American children support 
the hypothesis thiifthe understanding of and ability to 
use common media codes increase with age and, in some 
cases, with media experience. Younger and less experi- 
enced viewers bci>efit more from media formats or formal 
features that supplant the intellectual skills to which they 
relate. Older and more experienced viewers understand 
recurring formats that call upon related mental skills 
'better than do younger and less experienced viewers (Sal- 
omon 1979; Palmer 1978). For example, children who 
were skilled at visual analysis performed better when 



shown a "cut to close up" format than when shown 
zooms (Salomon 1974). . 

Salomon (1979) argues that the relationship between 
media codes and children's mental processing is not just 
a one-way process of using mental skills to interpret 
media codes. Instead, the influence is reciprocal — 
experience with media codes actually cultivates the exist- 
ing mental skills to which they relate; the media codes 
can become part of children's mental schemata, resulting 
in their abiKty to think in terms of such codes as zooms 
and camera cutsf Salomon cautions, however, that -the 
media-specific codes are not the only messages to aff'ect 
cognition, and not all of television's codes function in this 
capacity. He suggests that those codes that arp unique to 
television and have a wide potential field of reference ard 
those most likely to contribute to viewers' mental 
schemata. . 

The supplanting function of media form was tested in 
our laboratory in two studies designed to teach conser- 
vation of number by showing children animated; tele- 
vision sequences demonstrating that the number of 
objects was independent of their spatial configuration. 
Pairs of white and black squares separated into designs, 
danced around one another, and played games; then they 
returned to their original arrangement with a narrator's 
reminder that there were still the same niimber of blacks 
and whites. Training improved conservation on a tele- 
vised posttest of number conservation,' but did not gener- 
alize to a live test, in the first study. In the second, 
training influenced performance on both televised and 
live post-tests (Butt and Wright 1979). 

Language Codes. There are several aspects of ver- 
bal language that have relevance for how children 
comprehend the messages of television. The first is how 
children comprehend the verbal dialog itself. This ques- 
tion has yet to be the subject of explicit empirical in- 
' vestigation (beyond a few observations of how children 
interpret disclaimer phrases in commercials). We can 
presume however, that children interpret televised verb^ 
information according to the same linguistic processing 
strategies and constraints that, they draw upon in the 
presence of live speakers. In other words, insofar as the 
general representational codes of television are like their 
real-world counterparts, children probably interpret 
them in much the same^way as they do in other social 
contexts. The second aspect of verbal language with rel- 
evance for comprehension is the fact that, unlike the 
media-specific representational codes, viewers can pro- 
duce the general codes themselves to communicate their 
reactions to and understandings of television. Viewers 
can process the messages of television and then respond 
in some of the same OQde^; indeed, they can literally 
imitatc^and rehearse the verbal messages, if they choose 
to do so. 
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In one study, we cxplojed what children talk about 
when they watch television as a function of the amount 
of dialog present in the programs. Preschool and third- 
grade children watched four shows that differed in the 
amount of dialog (one show with none, two with mod- 
erate amounts, and one with a high frequency of dialog). 
The children watched in pairs, and they were free to 
pjursue other play activities. Their comments while view- 
ing were transcribed and coded for content categories. 
The children made the most comments about the tele- 
vision program when viewing the program with no 
dialog. This trend was more pronounced among the 
third-graders than the preschoolers. Furthermore, the 
television-related comments fell in a distinctive paiteqi: 
more descriptions of actions and events, more emotional 
and self-referenced comments (e.g., "I like this part"), 
more questions about program content, and more state- 
ments of knowledge of recurrerft program themes for the 
no-dialog program than for any of the other three. There 
were very few directly imitative responses (Rice 1980). 

The most obvious interpretation .of these findings — 
that children listen when there is dialog and talk when 
there is no dialog — does not completely account for the 
results. The total amount of talking was highest in the 
no-dialog show, but second highest in the high -dialog 
show. Children talked to one another extenfsively during 
a program with frequent dialog, but they more often 
talkedabout topics that were irrelevant to the program. 
In the program without dialog, the absence of dialog, as 
well as the fact that the program was familiar and re- 
petitive, appeared to stimulate children to talk about the 
program. Whether or not similar effects would occur for 
programs that were less repetitive or familiar is not yet 
clear, but in a program that is interesting, familiar, and 
simple to understand, it appears that the absence of 
dialog may elicit comments about aspects of a program 
that are of interest to cliildren. 

Verbal Mediation of CoQ^ent. Another aspect of 
verbal language with relevance for television viewing is 
that it can be used to mediate andylirect more general 
mental processes, such as attention, comprehension, and 
recall. Verbal labels and explanations have been used in 
a number of experiments to clarify children's under- 
standing of program content. In one study, preschool 
children imitated sharing from a televisidn program 
more when the program included verbal labeling of the 
characters* behavior than when the behavior was not 
labeled (Susman 1976). In another investigation, verbal 
explanations of program themes inserted in a cartoon 
with a moderately complex plot were relatively in- 
effective in improving comprehension, but the same ex- 
planations provided by ai\ adult viewing with the child 
aided comprehension considerably. In particular, chil- 



dren yfho received the adult explanations recalled the 
temporal order of events in the program and were able to 
make inferences about implicit content better than con- 
trols. They also attended more to the program. Temporal 
integration and inferential processing of televised infor- 
mation are skills that are difhcult^or third graders, yet 
even 4- to 6-year-olds were able to do them better than 
chance after the adult explanations (Watkins et al. 
1980). Other studies have demonstrated similar benefits 
foe kindergarten-age children from verbal labeling ^of 
central program themes (Friedrich and Stein 1975). 

Television Form and Plot-Relevant Content 

Many television programs are narratives; that is, they tell 
a story consisting of interrelated events. The content of 
such stories can be distinguished as plot-relevant (central 
content) or irrelevant to the plot (incidental content).' 
Developmental changes in comprehension of such con- 
tent have been explored in some detail* (Collins 1979). 
Through second grade, children have linrited and frag- 
mented comprehension of story material, fifth graders 
do better, and eighth graders comprehend most of 
the story. In particular, younger children tend to recall 
material thaft is incidental and irrelevant to the plot, 
whereas older children appear better able to select cen- 
tral content messages. Younger children also have 
difficulty in integrating facets of the story that are sepa- 
rated in time (e.g., connecting an action with its motives 
and consequences), and they have difficulty inferring 
content that is implicit in the^tory but is not explicitly 
shown. All of these findings are based on children*s re- 
sponses to adult prime, time dramas (Collins 1979). The 
specific ages at which changes in comprehension occur 
may be slightly different for other types of programs, 
such as those made for children,* but the direction of 
developmental trends i& probably the same. 

While developmental differences in children's under- 
standing of television content undoubtedly reflect cog- 
nitive developmental changes, they may also vary, 
depending on the form in which content is commu- 
nicated. In general, children understand information 
presented visually, so that character actions can be ob- 
* served, better than they understand information 
presented in verbal form^ without accompanying visual 
cues. In alddition, high action and other perceptually 
» salient features maintain children's attention better than 
dialog and narration, so children nv£iy retain the content 
presented with salient features better than content con- 
veyed primarily through dialog. Obviously, the combina- 
^ tion^visual and verbal cues is likely to b^raost effective 
(Friedlander et al. 1974). 

In one study (Calvert et al. 197^), chiWren's recall of, 
a televised story was measured for four types of content: 
Central or incidental content was presented with formal 



features that werp either high or low in pcrteptijal sa- 
.lien^t. fcflgh salience features included visual feature* 
and moderately high action; low salience features includ- 
ed adult and child dialog. Central content questions often 
involved inferences; incidental content ustially consisted 
of isolated factual events. Children remenjbered central, ' 
theme-felevant content better when it was presented with 
highly salient formal features than when it was presented 
with low salience techniques. YoUng children (kinder- 
garten age) benefited from attention to such salient 
features more than older, children (third and fourth 
graders). 

Some parallels appear in a study of commercials in 
which visual cues and words in the form of slogans or 
labels actually conflicted with the more abstract verbal 
message, Vis:ual cues and word slogans suggested that the 
advertised products contained fruit,. although the ''higher 
lever^abstract verbal message indicated no fruit content. 
Children from kindergarten through sixth grade accept- 
ed the false mes«age conveyed by the visual and associa- 
tive word cues. Apparently they did not understand the 
abstract implied message that'thcre was no real fruit in ^ 
the products (Ross ct al. 1981). 

Salomon's work (1979) also indicates that children 
understand content messages better when they under- 
stand the formats u$ed tcf present the content; For in- - 
stance, children who were good at relating parts to a 
whole, and who could, therefore, understand a close-up 
format, learned more content from a film using cuts to 
close-ups than did children who were less skille'd in un- 
derstanding that format. 

These findings suggest that associating content with 
certain media codes may increase comprehension of the 
consent, if the production feature is familiar and under- 
stood by the child and if it focuses attention on central 
rather than incidental content. If the child does not un- 
derstand the code represented by the feature or if the 
feature focuses attention away from the central content, 
it may interfere with comprehension. These conclusions 
may apply to the verbal codes of television as well as to' 
media^specific production features. 

To conclude this section on how children's comprehen- 
sion of television is influenced by. the representational 
codes, we can ofl'er some geneml observations: The chiid 
viewer has the job of making sense of the medium at 
several different levels: the codes themselves, the immedi- 
ate content, and more abstract interrelationships relevant 
' to story lines. The representational codes are implicated 
at each of these levels. Children learn to interpret the 
media<specific codes as a function of age and viewing 
experience. Furthermore, certain media codes may comtf 
to be incorporated in children's general mental schemata. 
The general representational code of verbal language has 
a twofold relevance for increasing our understanding of 



how children comprehend television: (1) Wc need to 
be aware of the particular interpretative demands 
presented by the verbal dialog a(s a linguistic code; and 
(2) children's own verbal comments while viewing can 
provide further clues about how they comprehend tele- 
vision's messages (cf. Rice and Wartella 1981). The psy- 
chological dimensions of television codes can be used to 
enhance children's comprehension of plot-relevant con- 
tent: The association of attention-getting features or 
codes that are readily understood with content central to 
the story should contribute positively to children's ability 
to understand the plot. ' 

The Influence of Television Forms 
on Social Behavior 

The initial questions we raised about the efTects of 
formal features on social and task-related behavior im- 
plied that form and content might haVe scpai'able effects 
on children's behavior.. Beaiusc certain formal features 
are iX)rrelated with content in existing television fare 
(e.g., action and noise with violence or slow pace with 
prosocial behavior), previous findings concerning the 
effects of violent or prosocial television content could 
have been partially due to the form ratherthan the con- 
tent of those programs (Hustpn-Stein and Wright 1977). 

If form and content have somewhat different effects, 
some important practical implications for commercial 
and educational television could result; If salient formal 
features are primarily responsible for drawiAg child * 
viewers to cartoons and other commercial programs, but 
violent content is the main cause of aggressive behavior, 
then commercial producers might reduce violence in chil- 
dren's programs and substitute nonviolent content 
presented with salient features. Conversely, prosocial 
and educational programs might increase their audiences 
by the use of certain salient formal features without com- 
promising their content. 

The theoretical -issues examined in our research 
derived from a comparison of two basic models: obser- 
vational learning and' arousal. Specific and separate 
effects of form and content can be predicted from obser- 
vational* learning theory. According to that model, 
viewers should imitate particular types of television 
Cpntent— aggressive content should lead to aggressive be- 
havior and prosocial content to prosocial behavior. Chil- 
dren might also imitate formal features— high action 
might lead to increased motoric activity; high pace might 
lead to rapid shifting from one activity to another 
Arousal theory , leads to contrasting predictions (Zill- 
mann et al. 1974). That model suggests that either salient 
formal features or "exciting" content can lead to a state 
of generalized arousal; the specific behaviors manifested^ 



as a result will depend on the immediate environmental 
cues and the predispositions of the child. Increases in 
either aggressive or prosocial behavior could occur if 
there were appropriate environmental cues. The prin- 
cipal difference between observational learning theory 
and arousal theory is that the latter leads to a prediction 
that both form and cJKkni of television can stimulate 
behavior that is quite difTerent from what has been ob- 
served in the program, whereas the former predicts that 
viewers will imitate whatever was presented. Arousal 
theory has received some support in studies of adults. 
B6th nonaggressive content designed to induce arousal 
(e.g., erotic content) and formal feature complexity or 
salience have been demonstrated to induce physiological 
arousal and aggressive behavior when the stimulus situ- 
ation provides cues for aggression (Bryant and Zillmann 
1979; Watt and Krull 1976; Zillmann et al. 1974). 

Two studies in our laboratory provide support for the 
notion that salient formal features can instigate 
aggressive behavior in children, even in the absence of 
viofent content. In the first study, animated children's 
programs containing different levels of action and vio- 
lence constituted the treatment conditions. Th^re were 
three programs: high action/high violence, high 
action/low violence, and low action/low violence. A con- 
trol group saw no television (Huston-Stein et al. 1981). 
In the second study, advertisements with different levels 
of salient formal features — action, pace, visual special 
effects — were shown in the commercial breaks of a non- 
aggressive program. There was virtually no aggression in 
the program or any of the commercials (Greer et al. 
1980). Pairs of preschool children were observed in a 
plaV situation containing a variety of toys before and 
after viewing the experimental programs. 

In both studies, high levels of salient formal features 
stimulated aggressive behavior, despite the diverse con- 
tent and formats of the programs and commercials. 
When cartoons were shown, children tended to be more 
aggressive after high action programslhan after low ac- 
tion or no television at all. Violent content did not add to 
the level of <^ggression found after high action alone. 
When advertisements were shown, highly salient formal 
features .without violent content led to higher levels of 
aggression than low salience features. These findings 
provide support for the notion that arousing form can 
^ lead to increased aggression even without the modeling of 
violent content, just as it aroused more attention with or 
without violence. An alternative interpretation is that 
children have learned to associate salient formal features 
with violent content through experience with the me- 
dium, so that they respond to salience as though it con- 
tained violence even without explicit content cues. In 
either case, the results fall to provide producers of chil- 
dren's television with a way of attracting viewers that 
avoids the adverse effects of violent programing. 

ERiC 



The hyjx)thesis that children will imitate formal 
features — high actjon or rapid shifts from one.thing to 
another — has received little support. In the two studies 
described above, there were no differences in motor activ- 
« ity level as a function of program form or content, though 
the measure may have been restricted by the fact that 
children \yere observed in a small room. Negative 
findings also appeared in an experiment, com pa ring 5^5-. 
ame Street programs with rapid versus slow pace (i.e., 
short, frequently changing bits versus long, infrequently 
changing bits). There were no differences in impulsivity 
or task persistence as a function of- program pace (An- 
derson et al. 1977). Kowev<^r, in a field study of Israeli 
children who were less experienced with television than 
are American children, those who watched Sesame Street 
regularly did sht)w less perseverance on a routine task 
than a control group of n on viewers (Salomon 1972). 

It appears that no simple causal segregation has yet 
been, or will be, easily achieved between the effects of 
television form and content on young children's social 
behavior. Both form and content can influence arousal. 
Arousal bqth enhances attention to the program and en* 
hances the likelihood that its form, its content, and other 
situational cues present at the time of viewing will be 
responded to by the child viewer. Separating arousal 
attributable to formal complexity from arousal attrib- 
utable to exciting content is another difficult research 
task that lies ahead. 



Concluding Remarks 

The empirical study of the forms of television, its rep- 
resentational codes, is in the early stages of investigafion. 
The ultimate goal is to determine how children perceive, 
interpret, and assimilate the forms of television as an 
integral part of their viewing experience, how they come 
to acquire this knowledge, and what impact it has upon 
their general mental processing. Among the immediate 
issues is Uie nature of the relationships among children's 
viewing history, general cognitive development and the 
manner in which they respond to television's represen- 
tational codes. 

Another important question is how children may in- • 
corporate or generalize television forms to their own 
mental or social development. To the extent that the 
forms can be imitated or are similar to possible per-^ 
formdnce modes, children could, in effect, learn to use the 
forms themselves. We have already touched on several 
possibilities: Salomon claims that visual media formats 
(e.g., cuts, zooms) acquire representational status in chil- 
dren's thought processes; the verbal language of tele- 
vision may, in some circumstances, serve to introduce 
children to certain linguistic knowledge; action of charac- 



tcrs or shifts of activities may elicit similar responses in 
the social/moloric behaviors of child viewers. 

More specifically, though there is fairly strong evi- 
dence that certain media-specific codes attract and hold 
visual attention, we need to know more about auditory 
attention, how linguistic features influence attention, and 
the nature of the interaction among forms, content, atten- 
tion, and developmental change (including both Jitel- 
lectual change and accumulated viewing experience). 
Still another set of questions revolves around the ways in 
which formal features of television affect children's com- 
prehension of content. To the extent that such effects 
occur, are they a function of attention-elicitihg and main- 
taining functions of formal features, or do they reflect the 
fact that certain formal features are themselves repre- 
sentational codes that children can readily understand? A 
related issue is i^ised by critics who suggest that salient, 
high-paced formats may, in^fact, detract from compre- ^ 
hension. It seems overly simple to argue that particular 
television forms arc either *^good" or '*bad** for compre- 
hensio^lglnstead, the research task is to analyze under 
what circumstances, in what combinations, and for what 
types of children particular features enhance or detract 
from comprehension. / 



The investigation of television form promises to con- 
tribute information that will allow greater specificity in 
our conceptions of how children process the medium of 
television. In particular, it will be possible to separate 
effects attributable to form from those associated with 
content and to clarify the interaction of the two aspects of 
television. Closely related to'this possibility is another: 
The study of television codes leads directly to inferences 
about particular processing abilities of children; the 
match'between televiised informati6n and children *s men- 
tal processes is very close in certain television forms. 
Furthermore, as v^e learn more about the represen- 
tational codes of television, how children come to under- 
stand them and use'them to dnnprehend content, we also 
learn about the general principles of sy^nbol formation, a 
knowledge with relevance for many aspects of child de- 
velopment. Finally, if, as seems entirely possible, future, 
generatiOTis of Aniericans will do much of their informa-i 
tion processing via interactive electronic audiovisual dis- 
plays and ,will receive most of their entertainment apd* 
much of their education via television, then the devel- 
opment of ''media literacy" may become almost as im- 
portant as that of basic reading skills, whether or not we 
are ready to acknowledge it. 
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Imagination In Early Childhood 

Considering the degree of input an American child 
receives from television, we might expect it to have a 
reiatioi^o the development of a child's imagination. 
Does television With its vast array of information and its 
complexity of sound plus visual material enhance or in- 
hibit a child's capacity for symbolic behai^or? According 
to Piaget (1962), children preexercise their imaginations 
through varying degrees of imitation and through assim- 
ilation of suc^i material into a limited range of pre- 
established schema. When a child engage; in imaginative 
play, it is "the symbolic ftransposition which subjects 
things to a child's activities, without rules or limitations. 
It is therefore almost pure assimilation" (Piaget 1962). A 
child reproduces the events or "fleeting experiences" he 
or she encounters in daily life through^ymbolic play. 
Fein (1975) describes an 18-month-old who pretends to 
serve her baby teddy bear some tea, using an empty 
seashell for a cup. Piaget's'daughter Jacqueline used a 
long stone to represent a jug of milk and enacted a little 
scene offering her imaginary companions Julie, Clau- 
dine, Augustine, and Philomhie their supper. Her games 
were "copic^^f^ reality," u^ing substitute objects to sym- 
bolize the actual ones. Any adult who observes a {>re- 
schooler for even a brief time is apt to see him or her 
playing a make-believe game that may have bits or pieces 
of an actual event that occurred days or even months 
before in the child's life. 

Young children talk out their adventures and games. 
Their inner representational system is expressed through 
their conversations or utterances as they play. Studying 
young children through observations of their «make- 
believe pby affords opportunities to understand how 



these images develop and how they are used. Blumenthal 
(1977) suggests that "image formation is actually the 
basis for all higher mental processes. It 'enables the 
human being not only to recall what is not present, but 
to retain an affccdve disposition for the absent object." 

Functions and Origins of 
Imaginative Play. 

The possible adaptive benefits of make-believe play 
have been discussed elsewhere (J. Singer 1973; J. Singer 
1977; Singer and Singer 1977) and arf briefly listed here. 
Make-believe play cap help children to develop a larger 
vocabulary; it may play a role in development of se- 
quencing or ordering of events; it may assist them to 
delay impulses and may foster concentration; it enables 
them to develop empathy by role taking; it lets them 
rehearse occupations and roles in society; and it aids in 
imagery skill development. Research (Singer and Singer, 
1976<3,6) suggests, too, that n\^ke-believe play leads to a 
feeling of well-being as indicated by smiles, laughter, and 
singing of those children rated "high" in positive affect 
^ by trained dbservers blind to experimental hypotheses. 

Children get their ideas and material for play from 
their immediate environment^— the stories they hear, the 
incidents of everyday life — the imitation of situations 
they observe, and increasingly from the television. Al- 
though Schr^m et al. (1961) suggest that a primary 
function of television is its contribution to fantasy behav- 
ior of children, work by Dembo (1973), Dembo and 
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McCron (1976), Grccnbcrg (1974), and von Fcilitzcn 
(1976) suggests that children use television for more than 
escapism and fantasy material. They learn ibout ways of 
behaving, dressing, and they get general information 
about the world. Wtfauchildren actually understand is 
dependent, of course, upon age and intelligence. The 
focus of this review is on the preschool and early elemen- 
tary grade school child — mainly Ijecause these ate the 
children who are most likdy to be engaged in make- 
believe or pretend play. 

Research Questions 

Three research issues bear on the relationship between 
television and imagination. 

1 . Does television content enrich a child's imaginative 
capacities by offering materials and ideas for make- 
believe play? 

2. Does television lead to distortions of reality for chil- 
dren? 

3. Can intervention or mediation on the part of an 
adult while a child views a program, or immedi- 
ately after, evoke changes in make-believe play or 
stimulate make-believe play ? 



Television Viewing and Enrichment 

Are children who watch television actively rehearsing 
the scenes they see? One would speculate that highly 
imaginative children need to withdraw from the set peri- 
odically to play out the material they sec. The stimulus 
may actually be interfering with their own config- 
urations. Some children do watch television with intense 
concentration. We need to compare viewing styles and 
see whether or not the highly imaginative child views 
television with the same degree of intensity as the child 
who is low irr imagination. Intensity of viewing mayjiot 
have any effect on a child*s ability to extract from tele- 
vision, and the imagination variable may be more critical 
than degree of concentration. For example, during a 
viewing of the Mister Rogers' Neighborhood show 
(Tower et al. 1979), most of the chil<lren did not stay 
glued to the television screen, but wandered off or turned 
away from the set. Yet when compared to' children who 
were intent upon the screen when Sesame Street tapes 
were shown, the children who sporadically watched Mis- 
ter Rogers* Neighborhood, for the most part, did as well 
in tests . pertaining to material remembered from the 
show. It may be that Mister Rogers* careful repetition of 
phrases enabled the children to process the material, even 
when they were not looking at the set. 

O 
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General Evidence Relating lo Creative 
Enrichment 

In a longitudinal study with a sample of 141 pre- 
schoolers. Singer and Singer (1980) attempted to sec 
which combination of variables (background and tele- 
vision) best predicts the average imaginativeness of play 
shown by the children across the year. The six variables 
that yielded a multiple correlation of .45 in estimating 
imaginativeness of play with an F (6,99) 4.21, 
(p<.0\) include sex (male), age, imaginative play pre- 
disposition interview, situation comedy viewing, the 
proportion of action-adventure television shows watched 
relative to total television viewing (negative loading), and 
IQ. In effect, brighter older boys who score higher on an 
imaginative predisposition interview, who watch a high- 
er proportion of situation comedies but relatively fewer 
action-adventure shows, are more likely to be the most 
imaginative children in observed play. Is it possible that 
these children are being socialized away from the more 
grossly active programing and perhaps towarl a more 
androgynous viewing pattern rather than^ward the tra- 
ditional male sex role? These data do not lend themselves 
to a clear determination of causality but are suggestive in 
this regard. 

If a child is watching considerable amounts of tele- 
vision, will he or she generate imaginary coinpanions? Is 
it conceivable that the development of an inner fantasy 
life and a fantasy companion may play a counteracting 
role to the direct imitation of violent material observed 
either in the home or on television? In a study^(Caldeira 
et al. 1978), using questionnaires with 111 niiiddle-class 
parents and using an imaginative pl^y interview (Singer * 
1973), results indicate that 65 percent of th<i preschool 
children reported they had some form of ^m^ke-bclicve 
friend- In general, the evidence that a child ha^ an imag- 
inary playmate seems to be a powerful prcdiiftor ot tl\e 
likelihood that a child will play happily iiji nursery 
school, be cooperative with friends and adults, Mse some- 
what m.ore ex{ensive language, and be less likely to watch 
a good deal of television (Singer and Singer 1^80). 

Boys who have imaginary playmates at homt and who 
watch few action-adventure shows are much lots likely to 
' be aggressive in bvert behavior in the nurscty school. 
Girls included the Bionic Woman or Wonde^ Woman 
among their fantasy friends and such characters as Su- 
perman or Batman. Boys, on the other hand, showed no 
such tendency to use female characters blft limijted them- 
selves-to male superherocs when they chose ijiharactcrs 
from television as imaginary playmates. ; 

Docs watching television affect a child's jrcativity? 
Although cartoons have an appeal for children as tele* 
vision fare, watching them docs seem to affcdj their cre- 
ativity, as measured by scores on Guilford^ creativity 
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tests. Stern (1973) divided 250 mentally gifted' fourth, 
fifth, and sixth graders into seven groups-r-six of which 
were to watch specific categories of television exclusively. 
The control group had no instructions. After 3 v^ks of 
viewing, subjects were post-tested on an alternate form of 
(Guilford's test of creativity. Results indicated that chil- 
dren who watched cartoons had the greatest decrease in 
creativity scores. The decrease was not significant, but 
Stern views this trend as important in terms of the long- 
range effects of indiscriminate viewing by children. Sur- 
prisingly, he found that educational television also 
-depressed creativity scores. The study, though ambitious, 
has some methodological flaws aKd needs replication. 

Foqusing on two variables, facilitation of fantasy and 
provision for useful information^ Parker (1960) studied 
900 children in Canadian towns with and without tele- 
vision. First graders with access to television scored high- 
er on vocabulary tests than those ^without television. 
Parker also stated that televisipiT^ facilitated fantasy more 
than comic books, pulp magazines, ;novics, and radio. 
Television provided an informational advantage to those 
students lacking reading skills, but difl*erences in cultural 
patterns in the communities to begin with might have 
accounted for these results. 

More recently Harrison and Williams (1977)- ana- 
lyzed data on 137 subjects in three Canadian towns: 
Noter(no television), Unit^l (one channel), and Multitel 
(four channels). The study incorporated fairly careful , 
controls to insure comparability of culture. They admin- 
istered the vocabulary subtest of the Wechslcr Intel- 
ligence Scale for Children (WISC), a measure of spatial 
ability (the Block Design subtest of the WISC) and ide- 
ational fluency tasks from Wallach and K#gan*s work on 
creativity. Children were tested in grades four and seven 
in all three towns; following introduction of television, 
tests were given to children in grades six and\nine wha 
had been tested' earlier in grades foUr and seven. When ' 
Notel children were divided at the median according to 
verbal associative fluency scores obtained before Notel 
was introduced to television, the authors found no 
difi*erence in the mean hours of viewing reported after 2 
years exposure to television. This would argue against a ' 
diflcrential viewing preference for high and low creative' 
children. The Notel children's verbal fluency scores de- < 
creased significantly from thfc first to second phase of the 
study. Evidence was strong that television, exposure is 
negatively related to children's 4)erformance on verbal 
— fl uency ta sks. There were no town diflTcrcnccs for the 
figural fluency scores in either phase of the project in the 
crois-scctional comparisons, but Unitel scores increased 
significantly from ihe first to second phases. No town 
differences were found in the longitudinal analysis in 
either phase and no change for iny of the towns. Tele- 
vision apparently did not aff*ect the vocabulary or the 
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performance on Block Design but did seem to have an 
impact on the creativity scores. Harrison and Williams' 
observations suggested that displacement effects could 
explain these results; they noted that creative behavioVs 
often reflected self-generated play activities that did not ' 
include television content. 

If television appears to be diminishing crektivity, it 
would be< worthwhile to examine the eff*ccts of television 
upon schobl achievement of children in the early grades. . 
Burton et al. (1979) used five first-grade classrooms from 
two schools in the New Orleans metropolitan area. Data 
were collected on 128 children in terms of parents' esti- • 
mated amount of preschool watching, through interviews 
with children an^parents or guardians, and rrades of 
academic performance in three subject areas, iknguage, 
mathematics, and reading. Sociability of children was 
measured by assessing choice of playmates. Results indi- « 
cate that preschooUtelevision viewing w^s^.inversely re^ 
lated to sociability//? <.001) in the &rst grade. Mothers' 
education, althoqgh it was the most important control 
variable, showed little impact on the relationship be- 
tween television viewing and grades. The relationship 
between television viewing and grades remained 
significant beyond .001 level with any of the control vari- 
ables such as time spent with peers, with adults or family, 
alone, or in school, and years of school. When a- stepwise 
multiple regression was computed with grades, as the 
dependent variable, and television, peer time, mothers' 
education, alone time, sex, scliool time, adult-family 
time, yvaking time, total siblings, and fathers' education, , 
the ten independent variables explain 41.1 percent of the 
variation (r = .64). The relationship between preschool 
television watchmg and grades did hold. 

Examining the correlation of television with the read- 
ing habits and imagination of 185 third, fourth, and fifth 
graders, Zuckerman et al. (1980) found that imaginative 
behavior was predicted by highei^IQ and viewing fewer 
fantasy-violent television programs. The amount of time 
children spent reading was inversely related to the 
amount of time they spent watching fantasy-violent pro- • 
grams. One explanation niay be that fantasy-violent pro- 
grams off*er the same kinds of excitement as adventure 
books, fairytales, or other popular children's books and 
therefore satisfy the need for escapism and fantasy. This 
study also found that those children who were hcav^^/ 
viewers of cartoons were rated as low in enthusiasm by 
classroom teachers. These data, for a somewhat olfler 
sample, do argue also for a displacement, eff'ect-^ 
watching television may replace self-generated activITies,^ 
such as reading, which are known to stimulate Mnag- 
ination and "world knowledge." 

In a study using 120 sixth and seventh grade children 
randomly assigned to print, audiotape, or videotTipe con- 
ditions, Meline (1976) found that>tliere were diff'erences 



* in the capacities of each mediiim to stimulate or inhibit 
creafive thinking. Children in the video condition gave 
feWer solutions which departed from given facts and con- 
cepts. Children in the audiotape or print conditions gave 
more stimulus-free, and transformational ideas. This 

- finding does indeed suggest a potential imagination- 
inhibiting effect of television. 

In a similar stiidy, comparing children's apprehension 
of an unfamiliar story, either read to them from an illus- 
trated book or presented as a comparable television film, 
Meringoff <1980) found thab children exposed to the 
televised version remembered more story actions, offered 
estimiites of shorter elapsed time and distance traveled 
for carrying out a repeated story event, and relied more 
on visual content as a basi^for their statements. CUildr'en 
who were read to recal|fcrd more stox^ocabulary and 
based theiV inferences more upon textual content, general 
knowledge, and self-generated use of expedience. They 
also asked nrjore questions and made more comments 
about the stories. Meringoff used 48 children, 24 youn- 
ger (mean age 7.6) and 24 older (mean ageS>.6) who were 
randomly assigned to each condition. She did not carry 
out analyses to determine sex diffeVences, nor did she use 

> a third condition wherein children would rcM the story 
to themselves. One further desirable step rould be includ- 
ing a condition exposing a group of children to both story 
and television to determine the advantages of combining 
them for future classroom instruction. 

Dillon (1977) examined the effects of Sesame Street 
and \Mister Rogers' Neighborhood on 17 3-year-olds' 
ability t^ exhibit the same creativity components in the 
classroom. The author did a content analysis of 10 
1-hour segments of Sesame Street and 10 '/z-^hour seg- 
ments of Mister Rogers' Neighborhood, fivAing similar 
patterns for divergent thinking, evaluation (catego- 
rizationX and transformations. She then measured 
whether children exposed to four tasks taken from Ses- 
ame Street would show signs o[ creativity. Mothers 
reported estiitiates of televi^ion-^viewing time for their 
children. Results indicated that girls did better than boys 
on verbal tasks, while boys did better on manipulative 
tasks. No relationship was found between child's viewing 
and flexibility^ratings. Unfortunately, the study depends 
on parents* estimates of viewing frequency of the twp 
shows, and indications of the reliability or veridicality of 
these estimates are not satisfactory. • J 

Using fantasy scales based on Singer and Antrobus' 
(1972) Imaginal Processes Inventory, Rosenfeld et al. 
(1978) examin^ the majqr styles of fantasizing among 
748 children. Three styles of fantasizing were found: 
fanciful, in which children daydream about fairytales and 
implausible events; active, in which youngsters dream 
about heroes, iritellectual pursuits, and achievement; and 
aggressive negatiiv, in which daydreams concern killing. 



fighting, being hurt. Results suggest \hat for both boys 
and girls televiiion-violence viewing, fantasy behavior, 
and sex-role preference are independently related to ag- 
gr^sion. Girls rarely engage in negative aggressive fan- 
tasy. Those girls who tend to fantasize about action — 

%vherein heroes and heroirjes win games or achievc-^are 
the most aggressive c|jildren. On the other hand, the most 
aggressive boys are those who fantasize about 
aggression — harmful acts to other persons. Aggression in 
this study is defined as an act which injures another 
person. Scores for aggression were obtained on a pcer- 
nomii^ation measure of 10 items of aggressive behavior, 
when subjects were in first and third grade. Children 
who watch a great deal of action or aggressive television ^ 
seem likely to reflect it in their fantasies and to carry it 
out, in overt behavidlr. In data, reported by Singer and 
Singer (1980), there also are indicatipns that children 
whose play therhes reflect specific television references to • 
cartoons, superherocs, and action-detective shows aVe 
more likely to be aggressive. 

A striking ekample of the interrelations of imag- 
ination, television viewing, and overt aggression emerges 
from a multiple-regression analysis carried out during a 
year's study by Singer and Singer (1980). They looked at 
combinations of variables which best predicted the like- 
lihood of overt aggression by the children in nursery 
schools. A stepwise analysis indicates that frequencies of 
viewing of act ion -detective shows and viewing of tele- 
vision news emerge fcarly in the groi»p of variables. Sex 
(boys) is, of course, another predictor that immediately 
follows. Next in order was a negative relationship be- 
tween aggression and the children's human movement 
response to intblqts, a well-established measure of imag- # 

Mnation and motor control (Singer and Brown 1977). 
Finally, a summary score based on reports by parents 
that children are playing at home with imaginary com- 
panions is added to the list. These variables^together yield 
a multiple correlation of .73, F(7 & 118) * 19.51, 
p <,001, and account for 54 percent of the variance. In 
other words, boys who show the least inner imagination 
as measured by inkblot responses or parental obser- 
vations and who also watch programing in which there is 
considerable depiction of violence are the most likely to 
be overtly aggressive at school. 

Results of a study with 200 lowfcr-class preschoolers 
indicate a persisting link between aggressive behavior or 
expression of anger at school and the viewing of Setame 
Street and specifically action-adventure programing or 
news broadcasts (Singer and Singer 1980). In general, 
this linkage of action shows to overt aggression confirms 
results obtained eaijher in the work with middle-class 
preschoolers (Singer and Singer 1980). In the lower-class 
sample, these findings are especially characteristic of 
lower IQ nonwhite boys. Nevertheless, by the third 
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probr period, at the end of the year, a factor emerges 
which dearly links aggrcssion/tn school, lack of persis- 
tence, a high level of motor activky,*and the viewing 
specifically of action-adventure programs: IQ and race 
do not load appreciably on this factor. / 

Results indicate that these preschoolers were watching 
television 3-4 hours daily, with a sizable minority watch- 
ing 5-6 hours daily. The factor analyses confirm the 
earlier studies with middle-class children, indicating the 
presence of a factor of playfulness in which positive 
affect, imagination, cooperation, and leadership arc 
linked together. The data indicate that by 3 and 4 years 
of age children show considerable consistency over the 
year in their play patterns and in their television-viewing 
styles, suggesting that personality and social interaction 
tendencies are already fairly well established by these 
ages. ' ■ J 7 

Of special interest is the evidence that imaginative or 
make-believe play is not a characteristic of the more 
isolated or lonely child but is actually strongly linked 
with positive emotionality and cooperative or leadership 
behavior in the school setting. The playfulness pattern 
observed is not itself related to the children's patterns of 
home television viewing. The data did suggest that chil- 
dren wku) get into Tnore difficulties at school and show 
less mature group behavior are among the heavier 
viewers; they watch more action-adventure (violent) pro- 
graming and are less likely to be watching specially de- 
signed prosocial programs pn public television such as 
Slisier Rogers' Seighborhood (Singer and Singer 1980). 

Cartoons, Imagination, and 
Aggression 

Because television cartoons are often regarded as 
''harmless" by adults, one important issue that needs 
further research is the effect of cartoons on children's 
behavior. Belson (1978) found that the viewing of violent 
cartoons by adolescent boys did not promote violence, but 
it is important tcinote that his subjects were age 12 to 17. 
Singer and Sin^r (1*980) found that preschoolers who 
« watched considerable amounts of Woody Woodpecker, 
The Roadrunner, and Tom & Jerry v/crc the most 
aggressive children in daycare centers. This research car-^ 
ried oxH on 200 -lower-class subjects using cross-lag 
analysis pai:tialing out IQ, socioeconomic status, and 
other background factors found that the amount of tele- 
vision viewing was a more significant predictor of future 
aggressive acts among the children than was aggressive 
behavior predicting heavy viewing of television at a fu- 
ture time. ^ 

Steucr et al. (1971) also found that exposure to ag- 
gressive cartoons increased the aggressive behavior of 



children. Interestingly, sex differences were found by 
riapkiewicz and RoHen (1971) concerning the effects of 
aggressive cartoons'on children's play. Boys who viewed 
aggressive cartoons showed a reduction in sharing as 

^ compared to girls; the authors suggest that cartoons with 
aggressive content may actual^ affect behaviors other 
than aggressiort. Ellis and Sekyra (1972) .-randomly as- 
signed 51 first graders to three groups viewing either a- 
football\contest, an aggressive cartoon, or a neutral film. 
Behaviors were classified as physical and verbal, with 
categories further delineated und^r each. Subjects were 
observed imrfiediately affter treatment conditions. Results 
indicate that subjects who viewed the aggressive cartoon 
emitted significantly more hostile acts than subjects in the 
other conditions. 

An interesting aspect of the cartoon-violence issue ^as 
explored by Haynes (1978). To what extent do children 
perceive cartoons as violent or as comic and nonviolent? 
Classifying cartoons as **true to life" violence with no 
comic effect or "comic" wherein the violent act is por- 
trayed in a comical manner, Haynes used a randomly 

' selected sample of- fifth and sixth grade children. A total 
of 120 children, 58 males and 62 females, were randomly 
assigned to either a Dick Tracy cartoon— the authentic 
stimulus — or to a Pink Pan/Zi^r cartoon— -the comic stim- 
u\uv Results indicate that comic violence was perceived 
as more violent than the more realistic Dick Tracy vio- 
lence. The children who viewed comic violence perceived 
it as not being acceptable, while those who viewed au- 
thentic violence perceived that violent action was more 
acceptable or the right thing to do. ^ n 

Finally, Hart (1972):suggests, based on a stuily of 8- 

^nd 9-year-old boya exposed to different amounts of car- 
toon ^violence, high excitement cartoons', or a no-film 
group, that there was no difference in numbers of hostile, 
anxious, or* aggressive responses to two fantasy measures, 
Holtzmann Inlfblots and the Thematic Apperception 
Test. Hart did find marginal support for a decrease ifx 
fantasy aggression in the group with continuous ag- 
gression exposure (the cartoon-violence group). Th'e au- 
thor attributeslhis failure to obtain more definitive results 
to the shortened versions of the measures he* adminis- 
tered, thereby reducing their reliability. One can at least 
assert that heavy viewing did not enhance the child's 
fantasy tendency as measured by the projective tests. - 

Implications 

The available studies on possible enrichment effects of 
televiiioftviewing do not seem to be sufficiently compara- 
ble, nor do they reflect sufficient attention to the specific 
programs viewed, to the gen6i:al{rcquen(iy of viewing, to 
the nature of the content, or to age-specific Irends. De- 



spite the commonsense expectation that watching a lot of 
television should provide considerable play content and 
foster imagination, the data.generally contradict this ex- 
pectation. If anything, heavy viewing and especially the 
viewing of more violent shows (including cartoons) seem 
tied to overt aggressive behavior and less imaginative 
play, especially for very\young children. Children who 
reflect a. good deal of cartoon content in their play are 
often more aggressive and less cooperative. There is little 
evidence of any constructive impact of the cartoon mate- 
rial on the very young and at least some evidence of a 
negative impact, including reduced associational fiuency 
and creativity. 

In general, considering the attraction cartoons hold for 
children, we know surprisingly little about the impact of 
specific types of cartoons or of their effect on the child's 
construction of a reality-irreality dimension. We need 
more work that looks at predisposing tendencies and 
specific program diets and their effect on spontaneous 
behavior in children. 

Distinctions Between Reality and * 
Fantasy and Distortions of Reality 
on Television 

Piaget and Inhelder (1971) state that, by age 7 a child 
begins to think logically and moves into the stage of 
concrete, operations. One would expect children in this 
stage to be able to differentiate between reality and fan- 
tasy and to understand those camera effects that enhance 
the fantasy dimension on the screen. Feshbach (1976) 
attempted -^to assess whether the effects of a "fantasy" 
versus a "newsreel" portrayal of violence could produce 
a diminution in aggression. Using 60 subjects ranging in 
age from 9 to 1 1 years, half from middle-income and half 
from lower-income groups, he randomly assigned them 
to one of three experimental conditions: reality, fantasy, 
or control (no television). Different instructions were 
given in each condition. The children were shown a 
newsreel portraying a riot. One group was told that it 
was a real riot and the other that it was a fictional riot. 
Subjects were given an opportunity to aggress against an 
experimenter at the conclusion of the film and after ex- 
'posureto a brief questionnaire. Feshbach concluded that 
behavioral effects of "witnessing the depiction of ag- 
gressive, violent acts on television are dependent upon 
program, contextual, and personality variables." He be- 
lieves (hat drama in general may eifihance self-awareness 
and that media-depicted violence ending in punishment 
"may increase onc*s understanding of the aversive con- 
sequences of violence and thereby tend to reduce ^ag- 
gressive behavior.*' The "fantasy" condition in his 



experiment reduced aggression. Feshbach suggested that 
the "fantasy" label acted as a discriminative stimulus. 
Unfortunately, we have no further studies indicating the 
extent to which clear labeling will have positive effects in 
reducing aggression after viewing aggressive content. For 
younger children, fictional stories may well be perceived 
as real. , , 

Noble has carried out numerous studies examining 
effects of television on children (197(k, 1970/), 1973,. 
1975). He found that children played significantly less 
constructively after seeing realistic violence rather than 
•stylistically filmed aggression. They played more con- 
structively after seeing stylistic aggression filmed at a 
distance from the victim. Noble a4so suggested that 
5-year-olds have more difficulty in determining what is 
true or real than do 6-, 7-, and 8-year-olds. He found too 
that, in retelling stories they had seen on films, the 
5-year-olds added people and objects that were not in the 
•film. Five-year-olds were also unable to comprehend 
when a story ended. They embellished stories with their 
own imaginative people or ideas. 

Noble (1975) reported that in a study of 30^children 
exposed to either This Is Your Life or Sports Day, 14 
thought a person had spoken directly to them, and 6 of 
the children answered back. The reality of the set for 
these children involved them in "conversation" with the 
television characters. 

Snow (1974) asked 50 preadolescent children to tell 
what their favorite^ program was and if they thought the 
program was "real" or "make-believe." All of the chil- 
dren could identify cartoons as make-believe and news as 
real, but there was a split of opinion about shows like the 
Brady Bunch. Children were also asked if they recog^ 
nized a difference between their own make-believe play 
and real situations. All were able to do this. It was found 
that the children preferred make-believe television and 
related it to their own play. These children also did not 
describe a cartoon, Roadrunner^ as violent because they 
classified it as make-believe. When violence is inter- 
preted as play or make-believe, it does not seem to affect 
the child according to this author. The children could 
make the distinction between "funny" and "serious" vio- 
lence in television. 

In contrast to Snow's subjects who could, for the most 
part, differentiate between what is real and what is 
make-believe on television, Garry (1967) reported that 
preschool and primary gradtchildren accepted what they 
saw on television as real but considered it part of their 
play life. Westerns were less disturbing to them than 
crime and detective stories which were closer to real life. 
• Garry also stated that expressing aggressive behavior in 
play would not mean that this behavior would carry over 
into real life. This depends on the similarity between 
observation or learning situation and the situation in 



which learning could be applied. Events on television 
that involve children, according to (iarry, have a greater 
impact on them, especially if they are of the same age and 
sex. 

One interesting research l?y Sawin (1977) looked at 
the fantasy-reality distinction in televised violence. Using 
120 fifth gfaders and 120 kindergarten children, all mid- 
dle class, he assigned them to view a violent, incident by 
treatment combinations: reality instructional set. fantasy 
instructional set, no instructional set, and no television 
exposure (subjects looked at nature booklets). Subjects 
operated a control , panel with ''Help'' and ''Hurt*' re- 
sponse buttohs, that wals connected to a space-maze game 
played by a "nonexistent" same-sex child not seen by the 
subjects. Resuks indicated that in genefzri boys were 
significantly more aggressive than girls. The lowest levels 
were ir>^he fantasy condition and the highest in the 
reality and the no television condition. For girls, the 
lowest kvel of aggressive responding was in the reality 
and no television condition, and the highest was in the 
fantasy and no instructional set. Age level did not^ect 
results. The author ^explained the sex dif^prences by^a 
socializing hypothesis. He offered no explanation for the 
high level of aggression irt the no television condition, and 
this leaves one wondering about these subjects* predis- 
position to violence. Sawin suggested that, for boys, real 
aggressive outbursts are more tolerated by parents and by 
peers, while fantasy play with dolls in an aggressive 
manner would be labeled "sissy stuff." 

Work with older children (Chaney 1970) suggests that 
a television program has stronger effects on 12-year-olds, 
if the viewer fails to maintain a balance and blurs the 
distinction between different characteristics or content 
" such as realism and aggression.. Some boys in the sample 
who were highly \n}/o\vj^din the aggressive aspects of 
program content \^giKnmre likely to believe that 
the programs with tWcnnost violence were also the^most 
realistic. 

Morison et al. (in preparation) attempted to assess 
how well children could distinguish real from pretend on 
television. The authors hypothesized that the "develop- 
ment of competence with discriminations of reality status 
would be related to a child's understanding of television 
and its camera techniques." 1 hey also hypothesized that 
the technology of television might confuse a child "bent 
on discovering the boundaries between the world of fan- 
tasy and reality.*' Interviews were carried out with six 
girls and six boys in each of the first, third, and sixth 
grades in a working-class community. Sophistication 
with reality-fantasy and children's understanding of tele- 
vision concepts increased with age. )F'mt graders showed 
the greatest variability in their ability to remember and 
recognize television programs. Amount of television 
viewing did not seem to play a significant role in a child's 



ability to differentiate between reality and fantasy. The 
most important ingredient may be knowledge of the tele- 
vision medium rather than amount of viewing time. The 
authors suggest that teaching the child about the medium 
would facilitate his or her ability to make reality-fantasy 
distinctions on television. 

Using Piaget's theory of animism "in light of the tele- 
vision viewing experience;** Quarfoth (1979) presented 
four tasks ranging from concrete picture sorting to ab- 
stract interview questions to 34 kindergartners, 23 first 
graders, 20 second graders, 21 third graders, and 20 
fourth graders. Subjects were predominately white mid- 
dle class. Children were asked to sort a set of television 
characters into human, animated, and puppet categories. 
They were also asked to explain how each differed from 
the other. Questionnaires were designed to determine the 

'child*s knowledge of the nature of cartons and puppets. 
Results indicate that kindergartners had difficulty in dis- 
criminating a^ong the three types, of characters. They 

. al^o seemed uncertain about the mechanics of television, 
and this affected their perceptions about the reality of 
television. These children did not seem to understand 
how characters "got inside of TV,'* believing that "peo- 
ple are made sqm lle r than us; they Ve lowered down by a 
rope." Older cmftfren, about one-fourth of the second 
and third gr^i^rs, were misinformed about how cartoon 
characters were ma^e. Although these children had 
difficulty understanding animation, they could discrimi- 
nate among three groups. Hirshman (1977) also found in 
her thesis with iO 5-6-7-year-olds that many of them 
were having difficulty understanding how "cRaracters 
got into the television set.*' Some thoitght they entered 
through the plug in the wall. 

For reasons cited in the above studies, a curriculum 
designed to teach elementary school children about tele- 
vision was developed by Sing?f et al. (1980). Part of the 
curriculum deals with the camera-effects, process of ani- 
mation, and special effects used to create fantasy on tele- 
vision. Results indicate that elementary school children 
who were taught how to understand the mechanics of 
television as well as how to become critical thinkers per- 
formed significantly better on measures of their television 
knowledge than a control ^joup. It seems important to 
teach children about television, especially since research 
suggests that confusions about reality-fantasy exists in 
the early elementary school-age group. 

Reeves and Grecnberg (1977), studying third, fifth, 
ancf seventh graders, attempted to understand how chil- 
dren differentiate between pairs of popular television 
characters. In their sample of 1 4 popular television char- 
acters, only 2 cartoon or puppet characters were used. 
Children in the study stressed such characteristics as 
humor, strength of characters, attractiveness, and activity 
level. They were asked to rate ''how much like a real 



person" each character was, but this dimension, "real- 
unreal," was infrequently ascd by the subjects to identify 
the differences between the characters. In another study, 
Grccnberg and Reeves (1976) found that third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth graders were more likely to name specific 
characters as real but had more difficulty perceiving the 
general category of "people on TV* "as realistic. Simi- 
larly, Singer et al. (1980) found third, fourth, and fifth 
grade children had difficulty with the notion of "real- 
istic" characters such as 'Tonz" and "Mary Richards," 
confusing their real names with thofee of the character 
they portrayed. Work by Lyle and Hoffman (1972) and 
by Leifer et al. ( 1 974) also suggests that younger children 
hiv*e difficulty discriminating what is real on television. 

Research indicates that there is also some difficulty in 
interpretations of commewrial messages. The exaggerated 
claims of specific product use have been studied by Ward 
et al. (1972). Ward and Wackman (1973), Ward et al. 
(1976), Robertson and Rossitrr (1974), and Lewis and 
• Lewis (I974)» among many others. The findings support 
the notion that children about 7 years old in the concrete 
operations stage are better able to interpret the commer- 
cials than preschoolers. They generally do not- accept all 
the presented information as factual except in areas of 
health-related messages (Lewis and Lewis 1974). Blatt 
et al. (1972) found that fourth and sixth grade children 
un^rstand the reality or rionreality of characters and 
^situations on commercials, but kindergartners and 
.second -graders had difficulty with the reality-nonreality 
distinction. The fantasy elements in commercials and 
their effect on the imagination of children, however, are 
areas that have been scarcely studied. 

Camera effects, such as zooms, split screen, wipes, use 
of rhroma-key» and special effects, such as slow fpotion, 
fast motion, and ripple effects, may confuse children and 
interfere with their understanding of reality versus fan- 
tasy. Susman (1978) investigated the effects of camera 
<^ooms and verbal labels on children's visual attention to 
a television program of a prosocial nature. Preschool 
children, 40 boys and 40 girls (median age 4.3), were 
randomly assigned to watch one of five versions of a 
videotape using 4- to '7-year^Ids as actor contestants, 
while an adolescent played the role of master of ceremo- 
nies. Results indicate that noncontent aspects such as the 
zoom influenced selective attention. Program preference 
or content was less influential. The zoom shots interfered 
with processing part-whole relationships in these pre- 
schoolers. Auditory features distracted children from 
competing stimuli and focused their attention on visual 
images. Thus, attention was higher when camera zooms 
were absent, and attention was lower in .the camera- 
zoom-alone condition than in other groups. 

Similarly^ Salomon (1977) suggests that the television 

medium addresses itself to particular mental skills and 
• * • 



benefits learners of different aptitudes. Depending on the 
nature of the dominant format used (concreteness of mes- 
N^ge, level of shot, level of sequence, and variability of 
correlated mes^^ges), knowledge acquisition is mediated 
by different skills. 

Intrigued^)? the effects of the formal features of tele- 
vision on a child's behavior, Huston-Stein and Wright 
(in press) have been systematically studying whTch fea- 
tures gain and hold a child*s attention and what effects 
these features ^ave on a child's developmental changes 
relating to atl^tioa. These researchers suggest that form 
and content can influence arousal as well as serve as 
models for behavior. Of particular importance is the 
strong support they found for the notion that tirousing 
* forms such as high levels of action and pace led to in- 
creases of aggression. It would be interesting to see which 
formal features lead to gains in Imagination. For exam-^ 
pie, wotild music, soynd effe^s, peculiar -^voices, non- 
speech vocalizat\ons, visual effects.such as zooms, pans, 
and split screens enhance imaginative play? What effects * 
would scenery, costumes, themes, or auditory events have 
on a child's imagination? The work on attention would 
be fruitful if carried a step further, then, to examine the 
effects of these formal properties on a child's capacity to 
engage in symbolic play. - 

Work by Stein ^nd Friedrich (1975) 'and Singer and 
Singer (1976) suggests that the slow-pacing; gentle qual- 
ity of Mister Rogers' Neighborhood resulted iii changes 
in children*s cooperation.* In addition, Tower et al,. 
(1979) found gains in children's imagination as a result 
of viewing Mister Rogers' program. The emphasis on 
careful camera work, especially the intelligent use of the 
zoom shot tmlowly focus in on an object, helps a child to 
understand nmv the enlarged object fits into its con- 
textual setting. The clear distinction Mister Rogers 
makes between reality arid fantasy through the device of 
the "trolley'* entering a rhagical kingdom also helps chil- 
dren understand the notion of "make-believe." 

If television appears in a town where previously there 
had been no television, would this medium have an effect 
on a child's imagination, and would distortions of reality 
ensue? Research by Williams (1978) and her colleagues 
implies that television has produced "massive disruption 
in the life-styles of parents and children" (p. 5). Children 
declined in reading of comic books; it may be that some 
of the fantasy enjoyment of comic books was found on 
television, perhaps /hrough cartoons and superhero 
shows. Many of the children believed that television 
"makes^ life more interesting and fun.** One of the com- 
munity activities that showed a marked decrease after the^ 
introduction of television was sporis. Williams does, hot 
report data on whether or not children's view of reality 
has changed because of television. 



Gcrbncr ct al. (1976, 1977), using a questionnaire 
with school children » report that heavy viewers of tele* 
vision distort the nurnbefs of people they believe are 
involve in violence and the numbers of people who com- 
mit serious crimes. 

When 208 children, ranging in age from 7 to 17, in 
Alaska were interviewed, ''spooky" and '*scary" shows 
were named as least liked (Forbes and Lonner 1980), 
while Hop choices were Charlie's Angels at\d Happy 
Days. ^Vhen the children were asked to identify the 
theme of either Charlie's Angels or Hawaii Five-O (an- 
other frequently watched program), only 40 percent 
could identify the theme. Ability to identify a theme, 
rather than isolated actions, improved with age. The 
authors found that even older children (age 14 years and 
older) had difficulty with naming themes, and only about ' 
50 percent could do so. Discrete scenes were recalled, but 
the children had trouble understanding the causal events 
or sequences. This has serious implications in terms of 
children's understanding of motives and the con- 
sequences of violent action. Forbes and Lonner state that 
""isolated and/or culturally different children will be v 
more vulnerable to the effects of viewing violence than 
are urban, niajority children" (p. 13). * 

In a task requiring them to differentiat,c real pro- 
grams, such as news or sports events, from fictionalized 
specials, such as RootrS or Backstairs at the White House, 
or fictional or fantasy programs, such as Charlie's Angels 
or All in the Family, 30 percent of all the children could 
name **real" programs. When Eskimo children were 
compared with children in southeastern Alaskan villages, 
Eskimo children were less likely to name fictionalized 
specials as real and more likely to name fantasy or fiction. 
One probleni with Forbes and Lonner's categories seems 
to be the grouping of All in the Family as fantasy when 
it may be more appropriate to label it as realistic. Fan- 
tasy might better be reserved for Wonder Woman or The ^ 
Incredible Hulk category. 

Collins et al. (1 978) examined second, fifth, and eighth 
graders' comprehension of edited versions of an action- 
adventure television program. Second graders recalled 
substantially less than fifth and eighth graders. They also 
made more incorrect inferences about relations among 
explicitly portrayed events than did older viewers. This 
comprehension difficulty among younger children may 
be in part attributed to their unfanriiliarity with types of . 
charzfcters and settings that are generally used in adult, 
prime time programs. 

The distortions that children make concerning plotline 
and naming the genre of program (realistic, fantasy, rc^l) ' 
suggest again the need for television literacy courses in 
the schools. Certainly as more nations increase their tele- 
vision usage and continue to import more American tele- 
vision, the confusion and distortions will only increase 



among children. For example, Faulkner (1975) found 
that Asian adolescent girts, living in a protected environ- 
ment in England which prevented their contact wit^ 
English girls, tended to believe that English families 
were like those portrayed on television rather than to use 
more objective criteria. , Obviously, television influences 
one's perceptions of reality. At what age, then, will a 
child learn the conventions such as **voice over," the cues 
that lighting and music add for suspense, the camera 
shots that create illusions, or the subtle cues that convey 
ttme has passed? It seems important for adults to play an 
active role in helping children understand the limitations 
of television. The next section describes some inter- 
vention studies, .including our studies at the Family Tele- 
vision Research and Consultation Center of Yale 
• University. 

Adult Intervention and Mediation 

Can television as a modeling device lead to imitation of 
events that could be deferred and later brought into a 
child's make-believe ^ame? Can mediation produce 
changes in a child's behavior? Adults can explain pror 
gram content during or after television viewing. They 
can also use material drawn from television programs in 
the form of games or stories to reinforce ideas presented 
on a program. Would mediation counteract any negative 
effects derived from television? 

Using techniques which emphasize play and fatftasy 
with children has proved to be effective in terms of in- 
creasing chilJfen's cognitive skills (Dansky 1976; Frank- 
lin 1975; Smilansky 1978; Freyberg 1973; Fink 1976). 
Saltz et al. (1977) also have trained preschoolers in fan- 
tasy activities. Results indicate that fantasy play facili- 
tates cognitive development. The general design of these 
experiments was to expose children to a model who 
taught the children to play games or presented strategies 
that they could incorporate into their own play repertoire 
and then generalize to learning situations. One complaint 
about Sesame Street is t|iat the child may be learning by 
rote and not learning strategies to solve* tasks (Reeves 
1970). Reeves feels that television should model strate- 
gies or ways of approaching a problem and ways to 
sustain an image. Television producers migfit explore 
techniques such as those proposed by Reeves (1970). To 
help children understand the process of conceptual think- 
ing, split-screen techniques might be eraployed. While a 
character is solving a matching problem such as' sorting 
colors, the reasoning process could be concretely depicted 
overhead. This imaging could then help children develop 
their own i|iiernal strategies. 

Meichenoaum and Turk (1972) have suggested using 
models on children's programs such as Sesame Street to 



train children to self-generate strategies and produce me- 
diators to control nonverbal and interpersonal behaviors, 
such as *'a) self-instructions, self-reinforcement, scan- ^ 
ning strategies; b) cognitife styles of reflectivity, cre- 
ativity, ways of coping with failure and delays of 
gratification; c) interpersonal behaviors such as altruism 
and cooperation, and d) patent -child interaction." Re- 
search by Meichenbaum and Goodman (1971) used self- 
instructional procedures to teach impulsive children to y 
develop self-control by teaching #iem to talk to them^-/ 
selves, aloud at first and covertly later. 

Smilansky*s pioneer study (1978) demonstrated that 
children of lower socioeconomic status could impi'ove 
vocabulary, cooperation, and imagination through play 
training. Hitchings'(1976) demonstrated that an increase ' 
in children's ability to write more imaginative stories 
could be made through their participation in 
imagination-training sessions. The experimental group 
of third graders received^ training in exercises involving 
self-expression, role playing, fantasy stories, plays, and 
skits. Although the gains made by the experimental 
group were not significant as compared tp the control 
group, there was a trend toward significance (t=1.33, 
p< .10). In another study, in only nine teaching sessions, 
Feitelson (1972) was able to significantly increase the 
imaginative play behavior of nursery school children. 

Using some of the modeling tec^hniques that were tried 
out in experimental studies that did not involve tele- 
vision, Singer and Singer (1976^2) designed an experi- 
ment to determine if television cduld enhance a child's 
imagination. Children were randomly assigned to one of 
four conditions: exposure to a model who taught make- 
believe games; exposure to Mister Rogers' program with 
a mediator interpreting eyehts and directing children to 
focus on elements in the film; exposure to Mister Rogers 
but with np mediating influences; and a control group 
who received no treatment. Ratings were made on the 
children's imagination as well as on 13 other variables 
during free play before the experiment began; and scores 
were also derived from two tests of imagination. After 2 
weeks of the experiment and 10 sessions of training, data 
again were collected on imagination and on the othtr 
variables through direct observation in the nursery school 
by trained independent raters for two free-pla^ periods 
per child. Results indicated that children exposed to the 
model made significant increases in imagination, fol- 
lowed by children who were in the mediator television 
condition. Slight gains were made in -the "television 
alone" condition, while a decrease in imagination was 
found for -children receiving no treatment. 

Fricdrich and Stein (1975) also found gains in 3- to* . 
5-year-old children's imagination after exposure to Mis- 
ter Rogers' program. The experimental condition in- 
volving prosocial television (Mister Rogers), related play 



materials, teacher training and involvement produced the 
most consistent effects on both positive social interaction 
with pfcrs and imaginative play. ' . 

At the Yale University Family Television Research 
and Consultation Center, several projects were devoted to* 
assess intervention techniques used by teachers and by 
(parents to enhance imagination. In one study (Singer and 
finger 1980); parents of 141 middle-clrfSs preschool chil- 
dren were randomly assigned to one of four conditions, 
imaginative training, cognitive training, television infor- ^ 
mation, and no treatment. They attended four sessions 
and received supplementary materials 1 -year's time 
pertaining to their specific training method. Each p^cnt 
r.eceived a complete manual at the end of the year con- 
taining all materials relating to the three intervention 
techniques. Parents kept records of their children's tele- 
vision viewing for 2-week periods four times throughout 
the y«lr. Children were observed during free play 8 times 
over the year and rated' on 14 variables. Results of the 
intervention suggest that imaginative and cognitive train- 
ing yielded increases in the spontaneous imaginative play 
of the children. 

The following year, a similar study wasjcarried out 
with 200 lower-class preschoolers to (1) study the effects 
of television on these preschoolers and (2) see if lesson 
plans derived from television programs could increase a 
child's cognitive, social, and imaginative functioning. 
Only 2- QF 3-minute preselected segments were used in 
the classroom over 1-year's time in varying conditions to 
determine the efficacy of such a curricnlum. • 

Children were randomly assigned to one of the follow- 
ing: tele^rision exposure and teacher reinforcement of the 
television concept; teacher reinforcement of the concept 
but no television; and ordinary school curriculum. Thirty 
lessons were used; they dealt with imaginative, cognitive, 
and prosocial material, such as sharing and taking turns, 
and emotions, such as empathy, feelings of (^ilUre, and 
need for love. Teachers' were trained before the experi- 
ment in the use of the lesson plans and had ongoing 
inservice training and feedback stssions during the ex- 
periment. Half of the parents in each of the three condi- 
tions also attended workshops where the railterialnn the 
lessons was discussed and where they were given many 
ideas and suggestions for imaginative play. 

Parents were also informed about television research 
and given guidelines for their children's viewing. It was 
hoped that this intervention with parents would lead to 
changes in children's television-viewing habits and that 
parents would learn to generalize from the materials to 
other facets of their children's lives. Parents were encour- 
aged to contribute to a newsletter, to make TV Toy Kits 
for their children's use when they watched television, and 
to share their experiences at each'meeting. Workshops 
were held twice a month during the first phase of the 
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experiment and then monthly thereafter, resulting in 10 
sessions over the year The following points emerge from 
the experience of conducting this elaborate interventioa 
effort: 

1. The , experimental design, however elegant, was 
perhaps excessively cumbersome for application to 
so many children from a variety of nursery schools, 
in many cases under difficult conditions Because of 
inadequate physical settings and the problems of 
transportation of television recorders and monitors 
to so many settings around the city. 

2. Teachers welcomed the lesson plans. Inservice 
training of teachers was well received and reason- 
ably effective. Further analyses of teacher effec- 
tiveness in presenting the ^materials are currently 
underway. 

3. Parent meetings were poorly attended despite mas- 
sive general publicity, personal pKone calls, etc. 
The persisting difficulties (reported in many stud- 
ies of disadvantaged urban families) in obtaining 
regular parental attendance severely limited the 
usefulness of this phase of intervention. The small 
minority of parents who did attend were eager and 
enthusiastic about the training, but their numbers 
are too few to allow more than qualitative evalu- 
ation of this phase of the research. 

,An examination of directionality patterns suggests 
that» when television and lessons were combined and 
especially when parents came to meetings, the inter- 
vention groups showed gains in imagination, interaction 
with peers, cooperation with peers, leadership, and a 
reduction in aggression in the classroom. More refined 
analyses are pending, but it can be concluded that a 
complex intervention of the type we carried out under 
very controlled conditions is not suitable for this age 
group or population. 

In another study, we attempted to assess a new tele- 
visioiT program to see if a format involving educational 
aspects as well as entertainment could lead to some cog- 
nitive gains in 60 nursery school children. We used two 
different schools for this project, both middle class, in 
different sections of Connecticut. Children were pre- 
tested on general information and on ideas presented in 
the television series. Parents kept records of the chil- 
dren's viewing habits and filled out a television informa- 
fTion form regarding television habits, favorite programs, 
whether or not they controlled their child's viewing time, 
their buying preferences with respect t9 books, records, 
toys. One group of children, the control group, watched 
videotapes of children's stories .which wei*e neutral in 
prosckrial content. Another group watched the special 
program, and a third group watched the special program 
but had a followup discussion with activities directed by 
the teacher. 



Results indicate tha'^t the children who watched the 
special program and had a followup lesson with the 
teacher made significant increases in their concept 
knowledge at the post-testing. This suggests that good 
programing is more effective when there is adult inter- 
action or .mediation in conjunction With the program. 
' The adult serves to explain, expand, or clarify informa- 
tion for preschooler^ (Singer et al. 1979). 

Finally, we developed a curriculum tb teach third, 
fourth, and fifth grade children^ information about tele- 
vision. Approximately 230 children were involved in this 
study^ representing 82 percent of children enrolled in 
these grades in two Connecticut schools. The children 
were middle class, with an average IQ of 110 and a 
reading-grade* level of 5.6. These children, although 
atypical in the amount of television viewing time each 
week (15 hours compared to'the national norm of 20-30 
hours for thi^ age group), had program choices that fol- 
lowed the national trend. 

Lessons were designed to teach the children the 
different types of programs; to understand the difference 
between reality ayid fantasy on television; to understand 
special effects; to learn about commercials; to learn how 
television work^; to understand how television influences 
our ideas and feelings; to understand how television 
presents violence; and to encourage children to control 
theii" viewing habits. Teachers were given training in the 
use of the written materials. In addition, television tapes 
were produced which highlighted points made in each 
lesson. The lessons were designed to use language arts 
skills, such as reading, punctuation, analogies, critical 
thinking, and summary skills. Parents attended four 
workshops where we explained the lessons to them and 
gave them material related to television (Singer et al. 
1980). 

Teachers in both the experimental and control schools 
attended workshops just prior to each school's intro- 
duction of the lessons. In this experiment, we had two 
opportunities to fieldtest the curriculum. After we taught 
the lessons to the experimental school and posttest data, 
were collected, ,we taught the lessons about 2 months 
later to the control school after pretesting theje children 
again. We were also able to test the children's knowledge 
2 months after* th*e experiment ended in each school to 
determine any lasting effects of the curriculum. 

Briefly, results indicafcd that children irf the experi- 
mental school showed a greater increase in knowledge 
than children in the control school before the control 
school received /the curriculum. Differences were most 
impressive in the measures of knowledge and under- 
standing of special effects, commercials, and advertising. 
They understood how television characters could "disap- 
pear," what advertising techniques were used to enhance 
products, who pays for teH^^ision programs, where to 



write letters regarding programs or commercials. They 
learnec} vocabulary words related to television and 
could identify camera techniques and effects, such as 
dissoKe, edit, zoom, cuts, (Singer et al. 1980). 

Children learned how to distinguish between real peo- 
ple, realistic people, and fantasy figures. The lessons 
were successful, tix>, in helping children understand that 
violence on telcvisiorFprograms is not real. Samples of 
written work .demonstrated that children cpuld write 
imaginative scripts for programs and tor commercials. 

The use of television for positive cognitive, social, and 
emotional effects is still in the pioneering stage. The 
reaction of milliens of people to Roots or to The Holo- 
caust suggests the positive potential of creative television 
programing. Too much emphasis has been placed on the 
negative effects of television. 



Conclusions and Implications 

Television by its very nature is a medium that empha- 
---^ those elements that are found in imagination, visual 



sizes 



fluidity, time and space flexibility, and make-believe. 
One might txnect it to stimulate children's imaginations 
and also to serve a constructive role in socialization. Very 
little systematic attention has been paid to the construc- 
tive potential of the medium in contrast to the extensive 
work on aggression or sex roles and stereotyping. What 
data emerge' for very young children suggest that tele- 
vision viewing seems to preempt self-play time and may 
impede creativity. Yet there are indications that, with^ 
adult intervention, television can be used to stimi|tate 
spontaneous imaginative play in children as well as other 
prosocial behavior. There has been little effort by pro- 
ducers or educators to develop age-specific programing 
designed carefully to enhance an interactive, self- 
generating playfulness in children. The Mister Rogers* 
Neighborhood show is one of the few that strives for such 
an effect with preschoolers. Available data suggest that 
special materials designed to complement adult inter- 
vention at home or school can help children develop 
imaginative and language skills and can also be useful in 
clarifying reality-fantasy distinctions with relation to 
television. 
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Television Viewing and Arousal 

Dolf Zigmann 
Indiana University 



American television has often been characterized as 
the Nation's favorite unwinder. Indeed, surveys probing 
viewers' motives for watching television (e.g.. Bower- 
1973) tend to confirm that consumption of television en- 
tertainment is primarily ascribed to a need for relaxation. 
Apuarently, many Viewers feel that television's entertain- 
mefefare can help them to calm down after the stressful, 
oft A aggravating activities of daily life. Television, then, 
is often viewed as an antidote to the rousing "fight for 
survival" in society. The surveys also reveal that viewers 
attribute their consumption of entertainment fare to an * 
urge for excitement. Many apparently seek to overcome 
an uneventful, dull, and boring state of affairs by expos- 
ing themselves to television's diversionary stimulation in 
hopes of being aroused. 

. There is, of course, no contradiction in the claim that 
the utility of television — television entertainment, in 
pa^titular— may be^ twofold as far as states of excitement 
are concerned. Some people may use television predom- 
inantly to rteduce unpleasant states of excitement; others 
may use it to generate or increase pleasant states of ex- 
citemei/^ Moreover, the same people, though at different 
times, may use television in either one of the two prin- 
cipal ways, depending upon prevailing experiential con- 
ditions of excitedness. Regardless of the particular effect 
on a state of excitement, however, it is apparently held, 
by viewers and media analysts alike, that television can 
profoundly influence the viewer's arousal state and, 
hence, affective and emotional behavior. 

But, despite ample speculation on *the function of 
arousal by media analysts and despite the study of view- 
ers' pertinent introspective accounts (insightful .and 
suggestive as both approaches may be), research on the 
actual effects, of exp6sure to television fare on arousal and 
on the consequences of these effects on subsequent behav- 
ior has only recently been conducted and is scarce by any 
standard. Only recently have new conceptualizations of 
arousal and theories based on these conceptualizations 



become available. And only recently have the techniques 
of measuring bodily arousal states been simplified tdthe 
point w^lere they can be widely used with sufficieiit Re- 
liability. As a result of these developments, research on 
the function of arousal, especially in th^ context of ex- 
posure to communication, has been greatly stimulated 
and has taken new directions. Little by little, the effects 
of exposure to television fare on arousal and the 
consequences of these effects are being empirically ascer- 
tained; and principal arousal processes are being 
theoretically integrated and understood— sometimes 
confirming earlier speculations^ometimes contradicting 
them. 

Since the new theoretical approaches to arousal, affect, 
and emotion are critical in understanding the pro'gress in 
research on the role of excitatory phenomena in tele- 
vision's effects, we will briefly introduce the concep- 
tualization and measurement of arousal. Thereafter, we 
will discuss theoretical models of the function of arousal 
in the context of television and discuss the research evi- 
dence pertaining to them. 

Arousal Cpnceptuali2ed 

In behavior theory (e.g., Hull 1943, 1952; Spence 
1956; Brown 1961), in activation theory (e.g., Duffy 
1962; Lindsley 1951, 1957), and in emotion theory (e.g., 
Schachter 1964; Zillmann 1978), arousal has been con- 
ceived of as a unitary force that energizes or intensifies 
behavior that receives direction by independent means.* 
Hebb (1955) succinctly expressed this conceptualization: 
Arousal (or drive) "is an energizer, but not a guide; an 
engine but not a steering aear" (p. 249). Behavior theory, 
in particular, has been mo^t influential in promoting the 
view that arousal directly energizes the behavior that, is 
prepotent in the habit structure or, expressed in more 
practical terms, that it energizes any and every behavior 
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a person comes to perform for whatever reason (Tan- 
nenbaum 1972). More recently, however,* the view of a 
universal one-to-one tx?rrespondence between arousal 
and behavior intensity had to be abandoned (e.g., Zill- 
mann and -Bryant 1974; Cantor ct al. 1975; Bryant and 
Zillmann 1979), and limiting conditions had to •b^ 
specified (Zillmann 1978, 1979). Nonetheless, within 
certain confines, arousal has continued to be viewed as a 
unitary force that intensifies motivated behavior under 
most circumstances. 

But while there has been little disagreement on the 
energizing function of arousal, arousal as such has been 
conceived of differently in the various theoretical ap- 
proaches. In behavior theory, arousal was synonymous 
with drive (e.g., Brown 1961), and drive, as a universal 
energizer, was a hypothetical construct and an inter- 
vening variable (e.g., Hull 1952). Activation theory fo- 
cused on activities in the brainstem reticular formation; 
and states ranging from coma through deep sleep, light 
sleep, drowsiness, relaxed wakefulness, and alert atten- 
tiveness to strong, excited emotions becam^ measurgrble 
in characteristic wave patterns and rhythms in the en- 
cephalogram (e.g., Lindsley 1951). The so-called periph- 
eral theories of emotion (e.g., James 1884; Lange 1887) 
promoted an interest in the assessment of all conceivable 
bodily manifestations of arousal, especially visceral 
changes (cf. Dunbar 1939). Oddly enough, the criticism 
of these theories by Cannon (1927, 1929) brought much 
clarity to the conceptualization of arousal — in both pe- 
ripheral and central theories (e.g.. Bard 1934; Papez 
1937; MacLean 1949). In his well-known fight-or-flight 
paradigm, Cannon implicated sympathetic dominance in 
the autonomic nervous system with the function of pro- 
viding the organism with the energy for the vigorous 
action of attack or escape. This energization is a critical 
concomitant of most emotional behaviors and is readily 
m^surable in numerous peripheral manifestations. 
Recent theories of affect and emotion (Schachter 1964; 
Leventhal 1974; Izard 1977; Zillmann 1978) follow 
Cannon in conceiving of arotrtsal mainly in terms of sym- 
pathetic activity in the organism. 

It should be clear, then, that in the' different ap- 
proaches to arousal in which arousal is actually meas- 
ured, arousal had been operationalized in substantially 
different ways. Activation theory concentrated on assess- 
ing the excitatory consequences of the diffuse projection 
from the reticular formation to the cortex (Moruzzi and 
Magoun 1949), whereas theories of emotion focused on 
activity in the autonomic nervous system throughout the 
body, selecting a great many manifestations of excitatory 
processes for assessment (cf. Grings and Dawson 1978). 

Usually, there is a high degree of correlation in the 
activity in the reticular formation and the autonomic 
nervous system. The function of arousal in these struc- 



tures, however, can be viewed as markedly different. In 
fact, in recent theory, the two systems have been treated 
as being relatively autonomous; this is m^^nly because of 
functional differences and despite ma^y acknowledged 
interdependencies. Routtenbcrg (1968^ 1971), for in- 
stance, distinguished between two arousal systems: Sys- 
tem I is the reticular activating system; this structure is 
viewed as the primary apparatus for producitig cortical 
arousal and for controlling sensory gating and response 
organization. System II, in contrast, subsumes activity in 
various limbic structures and is held responsible for basic 
vegetative processes, i.e., all emotions, regardless of he- 
don ic considerations. 

Routtenberg*s distinction between "cortical" and 
"limbic" arousal — which, because of the high degree of 
correspondence between "limbic** and "autonomic*' 
arousal, we shall ^efer to as a distinction between "corti- 
cal** and "autonomic** arousal — appears to be' a useful 
one, especially with regj^rd to research on the effects of 
television. It separates arousal processes that serve atten- 
tion, perception, and response preparation from those 
associated with affective and emotiohal reactions, and it 
thereby helps prevent much confusion. Although certain 
critical interdependencies must be reco^ized at all times, 
it appears to be advantageous to explore the implications 
of cortical and autonomic aroUsal independently in 
studying television behavior. Clearly, the realm of the 
former type of arousal is research on attention, alertneSs, 
and vigilance on the one hand, and information pro- 
cessing, acquisition, and retrieval on the other; th^realm 
of the second type is anything pertaining to emotional 
behavior that is stirred up or altered during or following 
exposure. 



Measurement of Arousal 

■ ! 

Cortical arousal usually is measured in alpha wave 
blocking as recorded in the electroeQcephalogram. In re- 
search on television effects, however, this measurement 
technique does not have a tradition; and for all practicaf 
purposes, cortical arousal is treated as a hypothetical 
construct. 

In contrast, autonomic arousal has been measured in 
numerous , peripheral mafiifestations. Commonly used 
indices are systolic and diastolic blood pressure, heart 
rate, vasoconstriction (usually measured in skin tem- 
perature decrease),, and skin conductance (cf. Puck 
1976). Of these measured, heart rate has produced the 
least reliable results (cf. Zillmann 1979), presumably 
because of its "paradoxical** involvement in the orienting 
reponse (cf. Grings and Dawson 1978). 
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Television as the Unwinder 

It IS well documented (e , Sclye 19S6; Appley and 
Trumbull 1967; Levi 1967)— in fact, it can be considered 
a cliche— that everyday lifo, especially the competitive 
work in most job situations, is highly strcss^trH A' large 
portion of society's adult population should* consequently 
be motivated to seek relief from labor-associated stress as 
the typical workday draws to a close. .\s worker^ return 
to their homes, the need for diversionary stimulation that 
could bring relief should be at a maximum; and, as the 
peak consumption in ihis "prime time" indicates (e.g., 
Bower 19^3). televisionlH;^rtainly a mijygi>l4isure activ- 
ity to which people turn aj this critical time. But is it 
because television off^ti-mief from stress? 

In. terms of arousal consid<rrations, the prediction of 
relief that can be obtained from exposure to television 
fare is straightforward. The person who returns from a 
day of tabor uptight, if not upset, maintains an irtap- 
propriately high 4evel of arousal. Endocrinologicalia^e- 
scarch (e.g.. Levi 1^64, 1967) leaves no doubt about that. 
<Also» it appears to be clear that the condition ipbst condu- 
cive to maintaint43g arousal at a high level is a psycho- 
logical one: It is the continued cognitive preoccupation 
with the events responsible Jor the experience of stress. 
Any disruption of this rumination (cf. Bandura 1965, 
1973) or rehearsal process (cf. Zillmann 1979), poten- 
tially throughoii^' form of distracting stimulation, should ^ 
have the beneficial /effect of reducing arousal, thereby 
providing the experience of relief (cf. Novaco 1979). 

Watching television is not the only means of disruptii^ 
stress-mainliining rehearsal processes. Gardening, ncc\ 
dlepoint, or puzzles (cf. K^necni 1975) can also reduce) 
feelings of tension and annoyance. Watching television 
appears to be an effective means of providing relief from 
stress, however. Watching telrvisi9n, because of the 
wealth of diversionary stimuli offered, is likely to involve 
and absorb the ruminating person more effectively than 
many alternative activities. 

Lacking acceptable research evidence, a meaningful 
comparison between the stress-alleviating effect of 
watching television and that of alternative leisure activ- 
ities cannot be made. The evidence at hand allows, how- 
ever, an assessment of the potential for stress alleviation 
' of various types of television contents and programs — 
entertainment fare, in, particular. In fact, the available 
evidence unambiguously supports a simple fhcorctical 
model. This model applies to alternative activities as 
well. 

The model originated in media violence research (Zill- 
mann and Johnson 1 973) and it presents the effect of an 
annoyed individual's ex^iosure to communication on level 
of arousal, the experience of annoyance, and hostile be- 
havior as a function of the communication's intervention 
Potential. This intervcrition potential is, of course, the 



communication's capacity to involve a person and 
thereby disrupt the maintenance of arousal through the 
rehearsal of grievances arfd related thoughts ^of coping 
and retaliating. As a point of departure from earlier 
positions, which simply concentrated on a commu- 
nication's interest value, the capacity to intervene in on- 
goingcpgnitive processes is viewed as deriving from two 
factors: (1) the communication's potential to absorb the 
respondent regardless of particular experiential states, 
and (2) the communication's relationship to salient as- 
pects of the respondent's state of stress or distre^. It is 
suggested that* that relate to the^jndividuars 
acute emotional state potentially reiterate arousal- 
maintaining cognitions^' (Zillmann 1979, p. 321) and 
that, therefore, such messages, which ftiay under 
different circumstances pi^ove. highly absorbing, will do 
little to calm the individual. Appli'id to provocation and 
retaliatVn, this^reasoning.leads to the prediction that the 
acutely annoyed person*s exposure to communications 
that feature the, provocation and torment of others is 
unlikely to take that person's mind ofT the circumstances 
of his or her own annoyance, making it unlikely, in turn; 
that levels of arousal associated with the annoyance will 
be effectively reduced. Materials that do not relate 
tp provocation ancl/or retaliation, in contrast, ^should 
readily cut into the rehearsal process, initiate the decay of 
arousal, and bring on the experience of relief. 

The initial ttst of thi^ rcasoniug (Zillmann and John- 
son 1973) produced supportive data: Annoyed adults* 
exposure t? violent fare failed to reduce level of afousal 
and, hence, aggressive behavior, whereas exposure to 
nonviolent, neutral fare effectively lowered both level of 
arousal and aggressiveness. These findings, which have 
been'fully replicated in a morjc recent investigation by 
Donnerstein ct al. (1976), show that, compared with a 
no-exposure control treatment, exposure to media vio- 
lence tends to perpetuate— but not to heighten — an exist- 
ing propensity for aggression. They also show that, 
compared with this control, it is the so-called ^^neutral" 
treatment that, because it accomplishes the diminution of 
arousal, reduces motivated aggressive behavior. The 
findings, then, show it to be. inappropriate to interpret 
the finding of relatively higher aggressiveness after ex- 
posure^ to violent fare than after exposure to neutral fare 
as the result of aggression-facilitating powers of media 
violence (cf. Berkowitz 1965;' Goranson 1970; Geen 
1976). Rather, exposure to al^sorbing fare, unrelated to 
the viewer's affective state, proves to have the beneficial 
effect of soothing the irritated person, thereby helping to 
control antisocial reactions. 

Bryant and Zillmann ( 1 977) carried further the search 
for communication conditions with such beneficial ef- 
fects. Specifically, these investigators tested the proposal 
that, among stimuli that are ecfually unrelated to the 
individuals affective state, diminution of preexposure 



arousal should be proportional to the comn\unication's 
capacity' lo involve, absorb, and intervene in arousal- 
maintaining cognitive prmcsses. In their investigation, 
numerous stimuli, some of which were specially created, 
were pretested for intervention potential. This potential 
was behaviorally measured (1) in the frequency of errors 
made on a simple tactile task during exposure (with the 
greater number of errors indicating greater involvemerU 
with the- message) and (2) in the retail performance on 
materials presented prior to exposure (with the poorer 
performance indicating greater involvement with the 
message). One violence-laden program was included. 
The pretest showed that the communications' »kiter- 
vention potential v aried substantially from extremely low 
to very high. In the main'experiment, adult subjects were 
provoked^ exposed to one of the. communications* and 
thirn provided with an opportunity to retaliate against 
their annoyer. Arousal was measured at various times, 
including immediately prior to and immediately after 
exposure to the communication. 

The findings, displayed in figure 1, leave no doubt 
about the fact that, as has been proposed, the dissipation 
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Figure 1. Level of excitation anfc retaliatory behavior as- a 
function of the intervention potential of communications. 
The greater the capacity of nonhost^le contents to ab- 
sorb the respondent (points connected by gradients), 
the greater the recovery from annoyance-produced ex- 
citation (circles) and the less severe the. postexposure 
retaliation against the annoyer (triangles) . Contents fea- 
turing hostilities were absorbing to the nonannoyed sub- 
jects' but failed to induce efficient recovery from 
excitation and failed to lower the level of retaliatory be- 
havior in annoyed subjects (isolated points on coor- 
dinate f). The commu^ieatiOQS were: (a) a monotonous 
stimulus, (b) a nature film, (c) a comedy show? (d) a 
program featuring nonaggressive sport, ,(e) a quiz show, 
and (f) a program featuring contact sport entailing ag- 
gressive actions beyond the legitimate sports activity. 
Excitation and retaliation are expressed in z scores for 
ease of comparison. (From Zillmann 1979; copyright 
1979 by Lawrence Eclbaum Assoc.) 



of annoyance-associated arousal — and along with it, the 
diminution of the propensity for antisocial behavior— is 
proportional to the intervention potential of commu- 
nicationsj as long as these communications are unrelated 
to annoyance. But the findings show just as convincingly 
that this relationship does not hold true when the con- 
tents ,of a communication r(;late to the individual's 
affective state. The violence-laden program, although 
highly absorbing to unpcovoked persons, clearly failed to 
efTect a reduction in arousal and, hence, a reduction in' 
aggressiveness. Its effect on arousal and aggressiveness 
was comparable to that of an entirely uninvolving, mo- 
notonous stimulus. 

Concentrating on the consequences of communication ' 
exposure on arousal, and treating the experience of an- 
no yance produced by provocation as rep resentative of ♦ 
annoyance generally, even of relatively unfocused feel- 
ings of tension, the available* research evidence permits 
the^following generalizations: 

1 . Exposure to^ommunication, especially toentertain- 
mcnt fare, is likely to disrupt rehearsal processes 
that woyld perpetuate states of elevated arousal 
associated with negative affective experiences. Ex- 
posure is thus likely to produce feelings of relief. 

2. A communication's capacity to effect a diminution 
of arousal associated with negative affect and to 
bring on the experience of relief is proportional to 
its capacity to involve and absorb the individual, as 
long as the affinity between the individual's af- 
fective state and the events featured is minimal 

3. Contents likely to reinstate a negative affective ex- 
perience tend to prevent the dissipation of arousal, 
thus perpetuating an aversive experience. 

^ It should be added that, for reasons yet to be detailed, 
exposure to highly arousing materials (e.g., erotica, 
thrillers, athletic contests, disturSing news reports) is 
also unlikely to initiate the decay of arousal and bring 
feelings of relief. On the other hand, there is growing 
evidence that particularly pleasflnt stimuli, relative^.y in- 
dependent of how absorbing they may or may not be, can 
effectively reduce initially elevated arousal (e.g., Donner- 
stein et al. 1975; Baron 1977; Zillmann and^Sapolsky 
1977). 

It can be argUed, of course, that the function of tele- 
vision as an unwinder Ts largely compromised by the fact 
that television offers many highly exciting materials, as 
well as programs capable of soothing a person in a state 
of acuti stress. It seems that the person in need of 
unwinding is as likely, to be exposed to arousing as to 
calming fare. Recent research on selective exposure (Zill- 
mann et al. 1980; Medoff 1979) suggests, however, that 
acutely an\ioyed persons avoid exposure to materinls 
likely to perpetuate their state of annoyance. It has been 



found, for example, that fVustrated and insulted adults, 
both males and females, avoid comedy that features the 
insult and beliltlement of others; these adults expbse 
themselves, instead, to game s^iows and non hostile com* 
cdy devoid of stinnili capable of reinstating their annoy- 
ance. Aroused persons, then, appear to select television, 
fare — seenpingly "intuitively'' but more likely because of 
past experiences of relief—that holds promise of reduc- 
ing level of arousal and, thereby, the intensity of a§soci- 
atc<r?l«gative affective experiences. 



Television for Excitenlent 

There can be no doubt that Acposure toltelevision can 
be highly arousi;ig (i,.e., create a sympathetic domi nance. 



in the autonomic nervous system, in particular) and that 
this arousal can foster affective reactions of considerable 
intensity. Numerous investigations have shown that 
^ entertainifient fare can greatly elevate the level of sym- 
pathetic excitation in the viewer. It has been demon- 
strated, for example, that suspenseful drama produces 
intense excitatory reactions in adults aild children alike ' 
(cf. Zillmann 1980). Although, generally speaking, com- 
edy neqd not be afrousing and may actually be sedative 
under certain circumstances, the kind of comedy that 
creates true hilarity in'adult audiences has been found to 
be highly arousing (e.g., Tannenbaum 1971). Endo- 
crinological research by Levi tl965) and Carruthers and 
'Taggart (1973) leads, in fact, to the conclusion that the 
excitatory^^reactions produced by exposure to highly 
amusing films are very similar to those produced by. ex- 
posure to suspenseful, aggression- laden films. Televised 
athletic contests have also been shown to be capable of 
elevating level of arousal substantially (e.g., Bryant and 
Zillmann 1977). If there is a stimulus category that 
seems utterly devoid of the capability to effect appre- 
ciable increases in arousal, it is the typical nature film. 
This typt of Tfilm has with great consistency been shown 
not only not to arpuse viewers but to lower their level of 
arousal markedly (e.g., Wadeson et al. 1963; Levi 1965). 
*t)n the other h^nd, the stimulus category that has the 
distincnon of consistently producing the strongest ex- 
» citatory reactions, at least in adult malps, is that of ex- 
plicit erotica. In addition to evokihg genital reactions 
(e.g., Reifler et al. IV 7.1), erotica that graphically feature 
precoital and coital behavior have been foun^ to produce 
extreme elevatioi^ in sympathetic arousal in bqth males 
(e.g.; Levi 1969; Zillmann 1971;.Donnerstein and Hal- 
lam 1978) and females (e.g., Levi 1969; Cantor et al. 
1978). * * ' 

Outside the area of entertainment, little is known 
about the excitatory impact of television presentations. 
*News reports on wars, natural disasters, tragic events 



such as plane crashes, or "ba'd news'' about political 
happenings and the state of the economy may be assumed 
to foster feactions associated with substantial increases in 
arousal. But such assumptions, no matter how-"consej - 
vative" they may seem, are without dfrect empirical 
support. There is, however, some research on the feility- 
fiction dichotomy that pertains to the issue. Investigations * 
by Jeen and Rakosky (1973) and'Geen (1975) have 
shown that harm-inAicting actions believed to have actu-- 
ally happened are far more arousing (or perpetuat'T ini- 
tially elevated levels of arousal for much longer periods 
of time) than the same actions believed to be fiction, 
suggesting that many news items may pjove to be highly 
arousing indeedT , i 

Granted that explicit erotica are not a part of the daify / 
diet of contemporary television (at least, not yet), thc\ 
7fcsMfchr«rv1dcnce^avcs no doubt that a great variety of"^- 
standard fare (from sitcoms and action drama to sports 
and the late-night hoiTor show) is capable of inducing 
excitatory reactions of considerable 'intensity — at, least 
occasionally. In accord with the so-called law of initial 
values, which' proclaims that the magnitude of an ex- 
citatory reaction decreases as the level of initial arousal 
.increases (cf. Wilder 1957; Sternbach 1966), it must, of 
course, be expected that arousal reactions are particu- 
larly strong in viewers who are initially relaxed or who 
are experiencing arousal near normal levels. Viewers 
who are already experiencingjelevated levels of arousal 
are likely to experience a weaker excitatory reaction in> 

• (Response to the same stimuli (and obviously, viewers 
whose initial arousal is at a maximum cannot be further 
aroused). 

Television's capacity to generate notable incremi;nts in 
autonomic arousal thus favors the relatively unarpK3cd 
person. Viewers who arc (Exhausted from repetitive dafly 
work or who are simply b6red with whatever they hafve 
been doing — not those who are tense and inclined to 
' relax — are likely to find the di/crsionary stimulation (hat 
. television offers particularly exciiing;^nd, because of this 

• (i.e., the past experience of excitemer\t), they should, be 
motivated to seek out exposure to such stimulating fare.^ 
This, at least, is what numerous theories lead; us to ex- 
pect. 

The view that moderate increases in ardusal (and tele- 
vision usually provides just Jthosc) are pleasurable, 
whereas extreme increases are aversive, has been enter- 
tained in pne f«rm. or another .for some time. Bain 
(1875/1859) and Wundt (1893) were amongthe first to 
promote it. More recently, Berlyne (1971) wa5 its chief 
w promoter. Awariation of this view, whose main sfavocate 
has been McQelland (e.g., McClelland. et aL 1953), 
posits that both increases and decreases in arousa'l are 
pleasurable when their magnitude is moderate, and bothr 
are aver^ve when it is extreipe. Common to all these 
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views is the assumption that either the level of arousal or 
a change in arous*il ran, by itself, determine the hedonic 
quality of a reaction (cf. Tannenbaum 1980). Up to a 
point, an experience, of which a certain level of arousal 
or a certain change in arousal is a concomitant, is said to 
be one of pleasure; and beyond this point (which usually 
is entirely hypothetical), the experience, regardless of 
other circumstances, converts into one of aversion. 

The^usefulness of this approach appears to be quite 
limited, esseotiaily because of the neglect rf those other* 
circumstances. Obviously, it is not the proposition that 
extreme excitatory conditions can be aversive that needs 
to be challenged. Any truly extreme bodily condition 
constitutes an emergency which, presumably, constitutes 
a noxious experience. Rather, it is the fact that moderate 
changes in excitation that occur at intermediate levels of 
c arousal can as readily be associated with noxious as with 
pleasant experiences (cf. Schachtcr 1964; Buck 1976; 
• Zillrnann 1978) that destroys the utility of the sole con- 
sideration of arousal levels and arousal changes. Al- 
though it may be useful to propose that persons.strive for 
an optimal level of arousal (e.g., Duffy 1957) or seek to 
vary their experience (e.g., Fiske and Maddi 1961), it 
remains to be explained why some nonextreme excita- 
tory reactions are concomitants of pleasure and others of 
aversion. 

The pioneering work of Schachter (1964) made it 
abundantly clear that, in order to explain the diversity of 
affective and emotional behaviors with any degree of 
precision, it is imperative to consider^ cognitive processes 
along with excitatory reactions. Assuming that auto- 
nomic arousal is largely nonspecific, he proposed in his 
two-factor theory of emotion — essentially — that people 
attribute their excitatory reaction to the stimuli immedi- 
ately present in their environment and use the interocep- 
tive feedback from this excitatory reaction as^an index of 
the intensity of their emotional response to the situation. 
Thus, the kind of ajfect, then, is considered cognitively 
determined; the intensity of affect, on the other hand, is 
considered determined by the magnitude of the exGitatory 
reaction. 

In the initial research on this two-factor model of 
affect and emotion^ Schachter and Singer (1962) demon- 
strated that the artificial creation of arousal (injection of 
epinephrine believed to be a placebo) intensified both 
feelings of euphoria and dysphoria. The same arousal 
changes, then, were capable of producing hedonically 
opposite effects, depending on situational conditions and 
their interpretation. A simultaneously conducted study 
by Schachter and Wheeler (1962), which pertains to 
television more directly, showed that enjoyment of com- 
edy could readily be manipulated by altering arousal 
considered to be evoked by it. Injection of an arousal- 
facilitator (epinephrine) intensified enjoyment; injection 
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of an autonomic blocking agent (chlorpromazine) damp- 
ened it. 

The two-factor approach appears to have gr.cat utility 
in explaining affective and emotional reactions- to tele- 
vision's offerings. It readily accommodates any hedonic 
experience, and it covers all conceivable nuances of affect. 
Depending upon the viewer's cognitive appraisal of the 
events on the screen, he or she will be annoyed, angry, 
furious, sad, apprehensivifc, fearful, scared, terrified, 
satisfied, jubilant, joyous, repulsed, disgusted, amused, 
etc. Whatever the result of this appraisal, that is, what- 
ever affect the viewer arrived at cognitively, the intensity 
of any feeling state is determined by the viewer's feed- 
back from his or her concomitant excitatory reaction. 
Equally intense excitatory reactions can thus fuel, for 
example, sadness or joy, amusement or disgust. And, 
barring intolerably intense excitatory reactions, the in- 
tensity of affective reactions should increase with the 
magnitude of associated arousal reactions. The function 
of autonomic arousal, then, is not the determination of 
specific affective experiences but their intensification. 

Considering both the law of initial values and two- 
factor theory, the following suggestions are possible: 

1. Persons who experience low levels of arousal — 
because of monotonous environmefttai conditions, 
repetitive nonstrenuous tasks, or similarly un- 
stimulating circumstances — are likely to respond 
more intensely than others to affect-inducing 
stimuli. To the extent that exposure to television 
fare fosters enjoyment and the magnitude of any 
evoked arousal fuels this enjoyment, persons who 
are initially rather unaroused can be expected to 
obtain comparatively great pleasure from watching 
television. 

2. As the experience of comparatively great pleasure 
is repeated, a tendency to seek out this excitement 
should manifest itself through operant learning. 
Ultimately, initially rather unaroused persons 
should be drawn to watching television '*for the 
excitement of it." 

Nonspecificity of Arousal and Its 
Consequences 

Although the cognitive determination of affect, as 
stressed in two-factor theory, is crucial to understanding 
the diversity of affective reactions that exposure to tele- 
\\%\0s\ is capable of evoking, two-factor theory is not 
without deficiencies. For one thing, it is an incomplete 
theory because it fails to account for the origination of the 
excitatory reaction that, once it has occurred, is said to 
foster a search for an explanation that results in the 




labeling of the **art*eciivr" reaction (cf. Zillmann 1978). 
Re( ent theon/inK on ailed and emotion is aiorc complete 
m this regard (e i< . ZiUniann 1978; Leventhal 1979); it 
also relies less on a presumed need to explain any ex- 
citatory reaction to oneself, which is. a central part of the 
two-factor model. However, in looking at reactions to 
television fare specific ally, the iss\ie that. must concern us 
most is that of "confusions" that may arise in the arousal- 
atfect linkat^e because of the assumption of nonspecificity 
of autonomic arousal made in two-factor theory. 

Although there is evidence that some emotions may be 
associated with somewhat specific excitatory reactions 
(cf. Sternbach 1966; (irings and Dawson 1976), the bulk 
of the evidence shows that more or less all emotions are 
fed by. elevated sympathetic activity in the autonomic 
nervous system (cf. Schachter 1964; Kcty 1970; Mandlcr 
19"^=)), (Granted that the excitatory reactions associated 
with the various, conceivable affective states may vary 
slightly, a tremendous degree of overlap in excitatory 
patterns cannot be denied. Additionally, minor 
differences in excitatory reactivity may be lost in the 
comparatively insensitive interoceptive structures, so that 
for all practical purposes any feedback of an arousal state 
is nonspecific and only indexes its intensity. 

Transfer of Excitation 



etc. The only condition that need be met is that a person 
not be cognizant of the fact that he or she is still aroused 
from an earlier experience (cf. Cantor et al. 1975). 

The validity of the transfer paradigm has been demon- 
strated for a wide range of emotional experieaces. It has 
been shown, for example, that residues of excitation from 
physical exertion can intensify feelings of anger and ag- 
gressive behavior (Zillmann et al. 1972; Zillmann and 
Bryant 1974) or the experience of aexual excitement 
(Cantor et al. 1975). It also has been shown that residues 
of sexual arousal can potentiate aggression (e.g., Zill- 
mann 1971; Meyer 1972) and that residues from either 
sexual arousal or from cijsgust can facilitate such diverse 
experiences as the enjoyment of music (Cantor and Zill- 
mann 1973), appreciation of humor (Cantor et al. 1974), 
and dysphoric empathy (Zillmann et al. 1974). 

Transfer Effects After Exposure to 
Communication 

Most experimental research on the consequences of 
exposure to television fare has concentrated on effects 
immediately after exposure. Effects of exposure to 
violence-laden programs on aggressive behaviors, for ex- 
ample, have characteristically been' assessed during the 
immediate postexposure period (cf. Goranson 1970; 
Gccn 1976). Effects of exposure on prosocial behavior 
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igOre 2. A model of excitation transfer In which residua! 
excitation from a preceding excitatory reaction com- 
bines additively with the excitatory reaction to current 
stimulation. An antecedent stimulus condition (A) , per- 
sisting Irom time 1 to time 2. is assumed to produce 
excitatory activity that has entirely, decayed only at time 

4, Similarly, a subsequent stimulus condition (S), per- 
sisting from time 2 to time 3. is assumed to produce 
excitatory activity that has entirely decayed only at time 

5. Residual excitation from condition A and excitation 
speplfic to condition S combine from time 2 to time 4. 
The extent to which the transfer of residues from condi- 
tion A increases the excitatory activity associated with 
condition S is shown in the shaded area. (From Zillmann 
1979; copyright 1979 by Lawrence Erlbaum Assoc.) 
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The fact that autonomic arousal in the various emo- 
tions is largely nonspecific has significant behavioral con- 
sequences, -especially when the time course of excitatory 
processes is considered and compared to that of cognitive 
adaptation to stiipulus changes. A theoretical model in ^ 
which this is done is the excitation-transfer paradigm | 
(Ziflmann 1971, 1978, 1979). In this paradigm, which is | 
presented in figure 2, it is proposed that, because of the ^ 
comparatively slow decay of autonomic arousal (owing to 
humoral processes involved) and the*idividuars ca- 
pacity to re-cognize stimulus changes and to select an 
appropriate response quasi-instantaneously (owing to ^ 
speedy neural transmission), residues of excitation from 
a preceding affective reaction will combine with ex- F 
citation produced by subserv ient affective stimulation 
and thereby cause an orerly intense affective reaction to 
the subsequent stimulus. In simple terms, a person who 
is still aroused from something that happened a while - 
ago, whatever it may have been, and who is now con- . 
fronted with a situation that causes him or her to respond 
emotionally, should experience this emotion more in- 
tensely and also behave more intensely than he or she 
would without the presence of residual arousal frorji the 
earlier, possibly entirely unrelated arousing experience. 
Residual arousal from anger, then, may intensify fear; 
residues -from^ fear may intensify sexual behaviors; re- 
sidual sexual arousal may intensify aggressive responses; 
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(cf. Rushton 1979) and modeling effects generally (cf. 
Bandura 1965; Baron 1977) have been ascertained anal- 
ogously. Also, in nu)St of the research, any effects ob- - 
served have been attributed to particular characteristics 
of the content of messages, such as specific aggressive cues 

. (cf. Bcrkowitz 1965) or, more generally, the behavior of 
models (cf. Bandura 1965)>The excitation-transfer pa- 
radigm makes it appear likely, however, that some of 
the effects reported in this type of research, especially in 
the work on media violence, are at least in part due to the 

k excitatory effect of the messages — regardless of their par- 
ticular contents. 

In a first investigation designed to test this possibility 
(Zillmann 1 97 1 ), male adults were provoked, exposed to 
a neutral, an aggressive, or an erotic film and then pro- 
vided with an opportunity to retaliate against their an- 
noycr. It had been determined in a pre-test that the 
neutral fUm was neither arousing nor aggressive, that 
the aggressive film was somewhat arousing, and that the 
erotic film was highly arousing yet entirely non- 
aggressive. Clearly, if aggressive cues are the critical 
mediators of exposure effects on motivated aggressive 
behavior, aggressiveness after exposure to the aggressive 
stimulus should bt higher than after exposure to either 
one of the other stimuli. If, oh the other hand, residual 
excitation from exposure to communication critically ' 
influences postexposure J)ehavior, the intensity of ag- 
gressive reactions should be a simple function of the 
excitatory potential of the communications. The erotic 
film, consequently, should produce more aggressiveness 
than the aggressive film, which in turn should produce 
more than the neutral one. The findings, displayed in 
figure 3, confirmed the expectations based on the transfer 
model. 

These findings have been corroborated and expanded 
in subsequent research (cf. Tannenbaum and Zillmann 
1975). More recent research has extended the earlier 
work on males to females (e.g.. Cantor et al. 1 978; Baron 
1979) and to mixed-sex situations (e.g., Donnerstcin and 
Barrett 1978; Donnerstein and Hallam 1978), has ex- 
plored the effects on aggressiveness of less common forms 
of pornography (e.g.. White 1979; Zillmann et al. 1981), 
has confirmed arousal -effects of humor (e.g., Mueller 
and Donnerstein 1977), and has sought to further impli- 
' cate residual arousal as a promoter of help-giving (cf. 
Mueller et al. 1977; Mueller and Donnerstein 1978, 
1981). An investigation by Donnerstein et al. (1976) is 
noteworthy because it altered tl)e typical sequence of 
events in the experimental procedure. Instead of inter- 
polating exposure to communication between the mo- 
tivation of a behavior and the opportunity to execute it, 
these investigators recorded transfer effects for ag- 
gression that was instigated after exposure to arousing 
materials (rather than beforehand).' 
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Although the research on postexposure transfer is vo- 
luminous, it can readily be summarized: ^ , ' 

1. It is well established that residual sympathetic ex- 
cjtation from exposure to communication can facil- 
itate motivated affective behaviors. 

2. Residual arousal potentially increases the like- 
lihood and intensity of affective reactions. These 
reactions may be antisocial or..,prosocial (or 
nonsocial), depending upon prevailing social 
circurrStances. V. 

3. Stimuli capable ^of inducing excitatory reactions 
that are likely to exert some degree of influence on 
postex()osure behavior come from numerous do- 
mains of communication content. Domains range 
from violenc^laden programs to ritilUting sexual 
fare and hilarious comedy. 

4. Since residual arousal is likely to dissipate within 
several minutes after exposure, transfer effects on* 
postexposure behavior are comparatively short 
"lived (cf Zillmann et al. J97^ay 1976). 

Although it is conceivable that excitation transfer from 
exposure to television is involved in many impulsive anti- 
social actions (e.g., aroused by the events on the screen, 
a parent might strike his or her child on minimal prqvo- 
cation or be overly punitive when some corrective meas- 
ure is indicated), it should be clear that transfer does not 
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Figure 3. Retaliatory aggression as a function of the^ex- 
citatory potential of communications. Exposure to com- 
munication was Interpblated between provocation and 
retaliatloQr Excitation, measured In peripheral man- 
ifestations, was at a higher level after exposure to the 
erotic comnrfunlcation than after exposure to the ag- 
gressive communication and, in turn, at a higher level 
after exposure to the aggressive communication than 
after exposure to the neutral communication. (From Zlll-^ 
mann 1979: copyright 1979 by Lawrence Eribaum 
Assoc.) , 
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■'gcnci^ally favor hostile or aggressive reactions. The re- \ 
search evidence suj^gfsts that antisocial behaviors must 
be motivated in order to be enhanced (e.g., Zillmann et 
al. 1972). Residual arousal is impartial to the kind of 
response it will ihtensify. If prosocial responses are mo- 
tivated, it is likely to energize those responses (e.g., 
Mueller and • Donnerstein 1981). Considerations of 
commujiication-induced arousal and of its effect on post- 
exposure behavior, then, do not lead to the prediction of 
any unique ill effects. 

Transfer Effects During Exposure to 
Communication 

, .^Ithougli most of the communication research on ex- 
citation transfer has explored effects on behavior after 
exposure, severtil investigations ha^ e been conducted to 
establish that residuaFarousal from preexposure experi- 
ences likewise can influence affective reactions to com- 
munications. Enjoyment of rock music, for example, has 
been treated as an affective rtraction, and it has been 
shown (Cantor and Zillmann 1973) that, under the ap- 
propriate circumstances for transfer, residual excitation 
from prior 'hedpnically positive or negative experiences ^ 
intensifies such enjoyment. Similarly, both enjoyment of 
humor (Cantor et al. 1 974) and empathetic distress occa- 
sioned by witnessing a liked protagonist suffer an un- 
fortunate fate (Zillmann et al. 1974) have been found to 
be intensified by residual arousal, regardless of the 
hedonic valence of the prior experience from which it 
derived. 

' More recently, the transfer paradigm has been applied 
to interdeperidencies among affective reactions that are 
elicited during exposure to entertaining communications. 
The phenomenon of suspense, in particular, has been 
investigated both in fiction (Zillmann 1980) and in ath- 
letic contests (Zillmann et al. 1979). Much attention has 
bfftJTTgiven to the dispositional conditions responsible for 
/fR^viewer^s experience of empathetic distress during pe- 
riods of acute suspense (i.e., the affective disturbance 
suffered while a liked protagonist is in peril or a favored 
competitor or team seems headed for defeat). However, 
of greater significance here is the ''winning formula" for 
suspenseful dram?> that has emerged (cf. Zillmann 1980): 
If enjoyment of oiama is to be more than a "cerebral" 
reaction, that is, if it is to be an intcihsely pleasant, emo- 
tional affair, it has to rely heivily on residual excitation 
from distress that precedes any satisfying resolution. The 
more intense the negative affective reaction during sus- 
pense, the more residual arousal will there be to intensify 
the experience of relief and enjoyment as the suspense is 
being resolved. In other words, the price of intense enjoy- 
ment is great initial distress. This theoretical position is 



well supported by the resear<:h evidence (Zillmann et al. 
T975; Zillmann 1980). ^ . 

Enjoyment, then, often is more than the excitatiorially. 
appropriate affective response to immediately present 
stimuli (i.e., a response whose intensity is entirely deter- 
mined by the excitatory reaction to these very stimuli); it 
may be greatly enhanced by residual arousal from pre- 
ceding stimulation. The recognition of subh a dependency 
in the appreciation of dramatic fare has interesting con- 
sequences for tejevision: 

'1 . Television drama capable of moving the audience 
. emotionally and of producing enjoyment at the 
affective level relies on and benefits from the in- 
volvement of stimuli that induce strong arousal 
reactions. It benefits from these arousal reactions, 
even" if they derive from experiences of decidedly 
negative hedonic valence. 

2. "Sex and violence" are proven arousal inducers (cf. 
Tannenbaum and Zillmann 1975). For violence, 
arousal reactions appear to increase with the degree 
^f reality in its portrayal (Geen 1975, 1976), a 
relationship that secins to hold for children (Osborn 
and Endsley 1971) as well as for adults. Without 
"sex and* violence" as arousal inducers, television 

. drama is likely to become unexciting and flat. 

3. To the extent that the frequent employment of "sex 
and violence" as arousal inducers fosters exciting 
drama, and to the extent that only such drama 
attracts the large audiences upon which television 
commercially depends, it appears likely that any 
curtailment of the use of violent materials will re- 
sult in an increased use of sexual materials, and 
vice versa. 



The Habituation Issue 

It is common knowledge that in the seventies the de- 
piction of both aggressive and sexual behavior became 
increasingly explicit and "graphic.*^ It appears that 
stronger and stronger stimuli were called upon to provide 
the audience with excitement and, more important here, 
that the use of more and more powerful material became 
necessary to get the job done. At the heart of this impres- 
sion is the suspicion that audiences have become callous, 
mainly because their arousal reactions have become ha- 
bituated. In other words, initially strong excitatory reac- 
tions have become weak or have vanished entirely with 
repeated exposure to stimuli of a certain kind; and corre- 
spondingly, initially strong affective reactions have b^^ 
blunted. 

The possibility that excitatory reactions to aggressive 
and sexual fare readily habituate has significant con- 
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sequences. For one thing, it makes the search for in-* 
ircaHini<ly sln)n^er arousal inducers for greater and 
greater excitement seem pointless. But more signi- 
ficantly, it projects socially undesirable side effects. If, for 
example, heaw exposuVe to violent behaviors causes cal- 
lousness as far as aggression is concerned, persons might 
hcvomc less disturbed when witnessing real violence and, 
hence, be less inditied to intervene and to render help. 
Similarly, it <an be speculated that heavy exposure to 
sc}<ual materials might foster insensitivity, even boredom, 
regarding sex in real life. 

There is. in fact, some research evidence that suggests 
that exposure to violent fare creates callousness in the 
sense of in< reased tolerance for violence. Drabman and 
Thomas {\^rA) and Thomas and Orabman (1975), for 
example, have shown convincingly that children (boys 
and girls, grades one through four) were more tolerant of 
hostile tmd a^ijressive behaviors among pe/rs after ex* 
* posure to a violent film than after seeing no film or after 
exposure to a nonaggressive film. However, these in- 
vestitj;ations did not involve any direct assessment of 
arousal readions; anci consequently, habituation of 
arousal ( annot be (onsidered implicated as a mediating 
mechanism. In a later study by Thomas et al. (1977), 
arousal was assessed, but this study failed to yield un- 
equivocal results. Both children (8- to 10-ycar old boys 
and girls) and male and female adults were exposed to 
either violent ht tion or nonaggressive sports; thereafter 
they watched a film dip of real violence. It was found 
that, with the excepticm of female adults, subjects who 
had initially seen the aggressive film were less aroused by 
the scenes of real violence than-siibjccts who had initially 
seen the ccmtrol film. BLO^^hilc the findings on boysj| 
girls, and male adults^jKtn be reaAily accepted as evidence 
that exposure to fiononal violence creates a set that re- 
duces the impact or exposure to actual violence (i.e., real 
vibku^ may l)e trivialized by such preparatory treat- 
ment), fk is difWult to see how one-time exposure to 
ficti<mal viWfl^e can simulate the presumed habituation 
of excitatory reactions as the result of seemingly con- 
tinual, repeated exposure. 

.\n investigation by (;linc ct al. (1973) ^voided the 
problems associated with one-time exposure. Boys (5- to 
14-year-olds) with histories of <omparativcly little versus 
extensive exposure to violence-laden television drama 
were exposed to a violent movie. Heavy television view- 
ers were found to be less responsive autono^ically t*han 
light viewers, a finding which the invcstigatSrs consid- 
ered to support their proposal that heavy exposure to 
violent fare desensitizes. Thomas ct al. (1977) employed 
a simihir technique in a secondary analysis of their ex- 
perimental data and found a corroborating negative 
relationship between the amount of television drama 
regularly consumed and the intensity of arousal reactions 
to violent c ontents. 



These findings may well reflect a causal connection 
between consumption of violent fare and decreased reac- 
tivity, but they certainly do not establish such a con- 
nection. The correlational nature of the data does not 
permit causal inferences, and the findings are open to 
alternative causal explanations. For example, the 
findings are equally consistent with the proposal that 
autonomically subdued respondents seek out exposure to 
violent fare more than do others. This interpretational 
dilem^na, it appears, can only be resolved by longitudinal 
experimental investigations. 

Regarding sex lal arousal, the habituation of ex- 
citatory reactions to erotica has been demonstrated in at 
least two longitudinal investigations^ Reifleret al. (1971) 
(see also Howard et al. 1971) manipulated access to 
pornography over a period of 5 weeks and .found that 
male adults with heavy exposure to erotica were less 
responsive autonomically (and sexually) to novel erotic 
materials than were control subjects. Similarly, Zillmann 
and Bryant (1980) created conditions of massive ex- 
posure to explicit erotica over a 6-week period and ob- 
served that the excitatory reaction to such stimuli had 
undergone strong habituation. The investigation in; 
volvcd a condition in which exposure to erotica was at an 

intermediate level, as well as a no-erotica control. Across 

f 

all conditions, adult males' arousal reactions to erotica 
were indeed inversely proportional to the extent of prior 
exj)osure. The evidence on erotica, then, seems to support 
the desensitization contention. However, such an assess- 
ment is tempered by the findings of "spontaneous recov- 
ery." Howard et al. (1971) observed that 8 weeks after 
considerable excitatory habituation to erotica had been 
achieved, recovery of responsiveness to pretreatment lev- 
els was nearly complete. And perhaps more importantly, 
thr demonstration of excitatory habituation to erotica 
should not be confused with a demonstration of desensi- 
tization in the sense that decreased responsiveness to 
erotic communications carries with it a decreased sexual 
responsiveness in real life. At present, there is no accept- 
able evidence that would suggest such a generalization 
(cf. Byrne and Byrne 1977; Luria and Rose 1979). 
* Gerbnerand Gross (1976a, 19766^) have recently pro- 
posed that heavy exposure to crime-laden television 
drai^a may cause concerns about personal safety in the 
viewer.^If sucji possible apprehensions about becoming a 
victim of violent crime are treate^ as affective reactions, 
this proposal entails the suggntion that the affect- 
intensifying excitatory responses toTear-inducing stimuli 
become stronger with repeated exposure. It has been 
pointed out (Zillmann 1980) that this projection is 
counter to a wealth of evidence generated in behavior- 
modification research (cf. Bandura 1969). Repeated ex- 
posure to the iconic representation of those agents and 
events that induce fear (e.g., their depiction on the 
screen) — this confrontation being entirely safe to the 
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fearful person—has been shown to reduce fear with im- 
pressive consistem y (e f< , Bandura and Menlove 1968; 
Hilletal. 1968; Bandura ctal. 1971; Bandura and Barab 
1973;*Weissbrod and Bryan 1973). In fact, repeated ex- 
posure to safc^ representations of the initially fear- 
inducing stimuli is the key element in the therapeutic 
treatment of phobias (cf. Bandura 1971). It appears 
likely, then, that repeated exposure to portrayals of vio- 
lent crime reduces rather than increases affective reac- 
tions such as fear. Although frequent exposure may make 
crime salient and seenungly ever present, it also should 
trivialize it and diminish its emotional impact. The posi- 
tive relationship between consumption of television and 
apprehensions about personal safety thus does not neces- 
sarily reflect an efi*ect of consumption, as Gerbner and 
Gross (1976^, 19766) have alleged; it is conceivable that, 
instead, apprehensive persorts are drawn to television— 
to crime drama, in particular — because repeated ex- 
posure is capable of alleviating their worries (cf. Zill- 
mann 1980). Such selective exposure could, in fact, be 
construed as a self-adfministered behavior modification 
program. 

However, despite the evidence on fear reduction as the 
result of repeated exposure to communication-mediated 
fear inducers, it remains unclear to what extent the ha- 
bituation of excitatory reactions is yivolved. The research 
on behavior modification has concentrated on achieving 
behavioral ends. As a cons.equence, the treatment effects 
were measured in behavioral terms; arousal reactions, 
although usually presumed to mediate behavioral effects, 
generally were not assessed. 

The available evidence on excitatory habituation can 
be summed up as follows: 

1. There are indications that massive exposure to 
arousing stimuli can substantially diminish excit- 
atory reactions to such stimuli. 

2. There are also indications of spontaneous recovery 
from reduced responsiveness after the discon- 
tinuation of massive exposure. 

3. The proposal that excitatory habituation to tele* 
vision stimuli generalizes to the respective stimuli ' 
in real life is at present without empirical support. 

4. The research evidence on television's effect on ex- 
citatory habituation is scarce and rudimentary; all 
conclusions are consequently tentative. 

In the projection of television's impact on society, ex- . 
citatory habituation appears to be a highly significant 
mechanism. Since both ill effects (i.e., impoverishment of 
adaptive social affect, callousness) and beneficial con- 
sequences (i.e., superior coping with maladaptive emo- 
tions) can be anticipated on the basis of this mecSianism, 
any projections are likely to be controversial as<ong as 
they remain associated with scarce and noncompelling 
' ta:-The role of excitatory habituation in television's 



impact is in need of further exploration, with longi- 
tudinal experimental investigations holding the greatest 
promise of resolving the issue definitively. 

Television and Cortical Arousal 

As has been stated earlier' cortical arousal has not been 
directly assessed in research on television effects. Essen- 
tially, then, there are no investigations that can be dis- 
cussed. However, the concept of cortical arousal has been 
involved as a hypothetical construct; and, because this 
construct is central to a recent controversy over edu- 
cational television for children, we will discuss briefly the 
principal theoretical contentions aflU some investigations 
that bear directly on cortical arousal and vigilance. 

Singer and Singer (1979) (see also Singer 1980) have 
taken issue with the fast pace of most educational 
programs for children, arguing that such rapid-fire ex- 
positions are likely to stunt the development of creative 
imagination. Indeed, children's television seems a con- 
tinual bombardment of attention-controlling stimuli. Not 
only is there little time for the rehearsal of insights and 
for independent reflection on the information gained (cir- 
cumstances which the Singers believe are detrimental to 
a desirable cognitive-affective development), but the con- 
trol of attention seems to take the most primitive form 
possible: the continual exploitation of the orienting reflex 
(cf. Sokolov 1960; Lynn 1966; Kimmel etal. 1979) and, 
to a lesser degl*ee, of the defensive response (cf: Kirhmel 
et al. 1979). Children are confronted with constant 
action — which translates into extreme stimulus changes 
in the visual field, extreme acoustical stimulus changes, 
and much unexpected vivid motion. Since the television 
set is stationary, orienting reactions are not particularly 
adaptive (i.e., a spatial adjustment for superior stimulus 
control is not necessary). But this lack of adaptNje value 
does not prevent the execution of the response. Anay even 
if it is assumed that the skeletal muscular component of 
the orienting reflex greatly habituates under these condi- 
tions, its arousal component should remain operative. In 
this connection, the defensive response in perception (the 
reaction to stimuli such as objects rapidly moving in on 
the viewer) must be considered especially resistiant to 

..habituation (cf. Kimmel et al. 1979). The important 
consequence here is that both the orienting reflex and the 
defensive response are known to produce cortical arousal 
that serves attention. They are also capable of producing 
autonomic arousal. Autonomic arousal, in turn, can serve 

. the maintenance of cortical arousal (cf. Lynn 1966; Grin- 
gs-and Dawson 1978). 

Although, as Lesser (1979) pointed out, there is little 
or no acceptable evidence of lasting ill effects of fast- 
p^ced programs, e.g., in* terms of unfocused hyperactivity 
or antisocial actions (cf. Anderson et al. 1977), there is 



some rvidrntir that trnds to corroborate the Singers* 
(19^9) contention that arousing, action-packed materials 
are detrimental to imaginativ e play. Wright and Huston- . 
4 Stein (1979), for example, observed that preschool chil- 
dren's imaginative play after exposure to an action- 
packed program compared to a slow-moving program 
was greatly inhibited. What remains unclear is whether 
fast-paced programs disrupt individual and social 
creative play only temporarily, producing a transitory, 
trivial etfect. or wheih'er the effect qf the disruption of 
such play by fast-paced programs accumulates and ulti- 
mately results in the loss of a critical skill. 

The allegation that rapid-Kre expositions shorten the 
attention span o! children and interfere^^ith the reten- 
tion of new mformailon (Singer and Singer 1979) is 
similarly unsubstantiated. Longitudinal studies that 
demonstnite such effects have not been conducted. And-, 
m contrast to the contention that information acquisition 
suffers from the fast pace of programs, recent in- 
vestigations suggest that fast -paced programs foster su- 
[)enpr attention and potentially superior learning. For 
example. Zillmann el al. (1980) observed that the fast- 
paced mt'erspersion of humor in educational programs, 
compared to the slow-paced mterspersion of the same 
materials, resulted in superior information acquisition 
and 6-vear-old boys and girls). These investigators 
speculated that this effect on information acquisition may 
have l)een mediated by the fast-paced version's greater 
impact on cortical arousal and vigilance. Put simply, 
semi-attentive children in the audience may have been 
made alert by the inserted humorous tidbits, and this 
alertness mav have carried over into exposure to the 
immediatelv subsequent educational material, with the 



fast-paced version producing this transitory learning- 
facilitating alertness more often. To rule out the possi- 
bility that the observed effects were specific to humor and 
the result of any reward value, in a subsequent in- 
vestigation (Zillmann and Bryant 1980), the humorous 
inserts were run against the purest form of **fireworks** 
on educational television: color bursts and electronic 
sounds, exploding stars and swishing noises. These "syn- 
thetic'' attention getters proved to facilitate information 
acquisition just as much as equally appealing and 
equally involving humor. It thus appears that the *'rapid 
fire" in educational television may actually aid the edu- 
cational process, presumably because it produces cortical 
arousal and thereby creates attentivenessat least for short 
periods of lihne, especially in children with little mo- 
tivation to pay close attention and learn from exposition. 
The following tentative conclusions seem indicated: 

1 . The creation of transient alertness, even by \^rim- 
itive means" such as the exploitation of the 
orienting reflex, \cnhs to facilitate information" ^ 
acquisition in audiences for which a high level of 
attentiveness cannot be expected. 

2. The long-term consequences of exposure to fast- 
paced, information-rich programs, especially ad- 
verse , consequences for the development of 
cognitive-affective and creative skills, remain to be . 
demonstrated. V 

Needless to say, in light of the enormity of the pro- 
posed long-term\^onsequences for society, every effdrv 
should be made to determine whether or not such-'ill 
effects exist. Longitudinal investigations into these con- 
ceivable effects are imperative. 
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Television and Affective Development and Functioning 
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Research on television and youth has blossomed in the 
^ decade since the inception of the Surgeon General's study 
of television and social behavior. Not so for the research 
covered by this review. Television's relationship to 
affective development and functioning has not been a 
hotbed of theoretical and empirical activity. 

Lest the paucity of work in this area be attributed to 
some deficit peculiar to those interested in television's 
role in development, it should be noted that others have 
also given short shrift to affective development and 
functioning — even without including television in the 
mix. In June 1980, the Social Science Research Council 
Committee (SSRC) on Social and Affective Development 
During Childhood discussed this point, noting it has 
come to view "emotions as perhaps the weakest link in 
our understanding of child development" (Read 1980). 
This was asserted despite the publication in 1977 and 
1978 of notable bopks in the area by two members of the 
SSRC committee (i.e., Izard 1977; Lewis and Rosen- 
blum 1978). The committee went on to say that in- 
creasing attention had been given to measurement and 
the physical expression of affect (especially in infancy) 
but that little had been given to emotions as they are 
represented in verbalizations, cognitions, and social be- 
havior, to more enduring personal states such as moods, 
temperaments, motivations,, and traits, and to the in- 
creasingly complex affective configurations found over 
the course of human development. 

The paucity of work on affective development and 
functioning was also commented on in an issue of the 
American Psychologist celebrating the International 
Year of the Child (October 1979). Hoffman (1979), also 
a member of the SSRC committee, noted that "the 
affective side of morality . . . has long been neglected" 
and cited only nine references in the past decade, i^tclud- 
ing two yet to be published and two general reviews of 



moral development. In that same issue another psycho- 
logist, Y^row (1979), praised the "resurgence of interest 
in emotions" but found little recent work to report except 
some wijlhirrfants. 

With so li/tle research altogether, it is not surprising 
that the' aiWunt which includes television is minuscule. 
What ii tKere? Recognition of emotions, empathy, emo- 
tional responses, habituation, activity level, erfiotional 
reactiohs to characters, and personal states and television 
use. T^ese topics will be discussed in succeeding; sections 
of this chapter. The review will end with a binef sum- , 
fnary of major points and implications will be draWn for 
policy and research. 



ReiDognition of Emotions 

The ability to understand the emotions felt by others 
contributes to the possibility of understanding television 
program content (as well as everyday social life). Such 
understanding of emotions may be based on proper inter- 
pretation of verbal and nonverbal cues, on proper infer- 
ence from situational cues (and perhaps knowledge of the 
character's goals and personality)^ or on proper, coordi- 
nated interpretation of both sets of cues. The nonverbal 
means by which emotions may be conveyed and the inter- 
pretation of such nonverbal displays have received exten- 
sive study, although mostly with adults (e.g., Ekman and 
Friesen 1975; Ekman et al. 1972; Izard 1977). It has 
been asserted that there are tO primary emotions: 
interest-exeitement, joy, surprise, distress, anger, disgust, 
contempt, fear, shame, and guilt (e.g., Izard 1977). 
Moreover, the nonverbal displays for ^these emotions 
have been considered by some to-be pancultural (e.g., 
Ekman et al. 1972). Others, however, have taken a more 
relativistic position (e.g., Birdwhistell 1970). 
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Sidestepping issues of panculturalism, we will focus 
solely on Amerii an children's interpretations of emotions 
displayed by other Amrruans Studies of television or 
television-like materials indicate that there is devel- 
opment over the preschool and early elementary school 
years in children's abilities to recognize the emotions 
portrayed and that young children recognize a very 
li(nited number of emotions. Younger children are likely 
to recognize happiness, anger, sadness, and fear (or only 
happy and sad), but ''more complicated" emotions are 
not correctly recognized until later (Deutsch 1974; Fesh- 
bach and Roe 1968; Shapiro 1975). Similar findings have 
been reported in studies which do not use television or 
television-like materials (e.g., Harter ct al. 1979; Honka- 
vaara 1961; Odom and Lemond 1972). In all these 
studies, the situational, nonveVbal, and verbal cues were 
apparently coordinated to convey a single 'message about 
the character's emotion. 

Nowhere is there a study of children's understanding 
of emotions when the cues are not congruent, although 
such situations do arise in the television programing (and 
real life). Studies with adults suggest that, when incon- 
gruity is encountered, situational cues are given 
precedence over behavioral cues (Frijda 1969). That 
children may not do this (in Teal life or televised situ- 
ations) is suggested in work b^^y^oan (1968) and Saarni 
(1979). In Saarni's study 6-, 8-, an^l 0-year-olds viewed 
photographs telling four different stories. Tn each, the 
protagonists ought probably to avoid displaying the nega- 
tive emotion aroused by the situation. Only the 
10-year-olds suggested such a display rule when queried 
and then only for an average of about one and a half of 
the four situations. This finding suggest that child view- 
ers vould in general accept a displayed emotion (as- 
suming they recognized it) as the one actually felt. 

Some television programs have sought to teach chil- 
dren to recognize their own and others' emotions, but 
their success has generally not been evaluated. For exam- 
ple, Mister Rogers' Xeighborhood often considers chil- 
dren's feelings, even very complex ones. Fred Rogers 
describes the situations in which they arise, labels the 
emotions, accepts them as legitimate, and then discusses 
what to do with them. The impact of this on child viewers 
has not been directly assessed, although other impacts of 
the series have been examined. At the elementary level, 
Inside/Out has adopted some similar strategies. Informal 
evaluation of this series indicated that it provoked excel- 
lent discussions among students, but other effects were 
not assessed. Evaluation of the second year of Sesame^ 
Street indicated that television could teach preschoolers 
to recognize emotions better (Bogatz and Ball 1971). The 
effect was, however, relatively weak either because the 
series devoted relatively little time to the topic (Bogatz 



and Ball 1^1) or because the recognition of emotions is 
. difficult to teach. 

/ Proper recognition of emotions is often important to 
proper understanding of program content. It would be 
useful for producers, parents, and others to understand 
that preschoolers are unlikely to recognize any emotions 
other than happiness, sadness, anger, and fear and that 
even 10-year-olds only sometimes understand that a 
character may choose to display an emotion different 
from that felt. Producers and child caretakers also have 
the opportunity to use television to teach children to 
recognize emotions and to understand display rules. The 
medium is visually and auditorally rich, as close to real 
life as we can get without being there. It may be 
significantly enhancing the child's experiences with 
affect. If not, it certainly could do so. • --^ 



Empathy 

Empathy has been demonstrated to be an important 
influence on emotional responses to the empathy object's 
experiences and feelings (sometimes it is even identified 
by such responsivity) and on subsequent altruistic and . 
helping behavior (Hoffman 1977; Krebs 1975). A logical^ 
analysis of the elements necessary in order to experienoc 
empathy— and some research ^vidence— suggest thafa 
child needs to be able to recognize the object's emotion,Vo 
recognize the other and self as separate (although usually 
haviog some similarity increases the probability of empa- 
thic, responses), and to feel an emotion similar to that of 
the empathy object. 

Empathy, defined as feeling the same emotion a char- 
acter feels, has been virtually unstudied. Given that 
young children correctly recognize few emotions likely to 
be portrayed on television, they have little opportunity to 
experience empathy. But even when such opportunities 
exist, empathy for television characters has not been 
studied. The closest work we have is an older study by 
Feshbach and Roe (1968) in which children in the early 
grades of elementary school felt some empathy for char- 
acters depicted in slides, more for the ^'simpler" emo- 
tions, and more for a same-sex character. There .seems to 
be no work on the empathic reactions of older chil- 
dren and adolescents to the experiences of television 
characters, 

A provocative study by Chandier (1 973) suggested that 
some elements of the empathy process (recognizing an- 
other's emotion and feeling a similar one) may be culti- 
vated- through the use of drama and videotape. In thts 
study, adolescent boys with arrest records participated in 
'Mittle theater" groups in which they successively played 
each role in a drama and viewed a videotape of each 
performance. The re-arrest record for these boys was less 
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than that of a control group. This was attributed to an 
(unmeasured) increase in role-taking skills,, i.e., recog- 
nizing and properly identifying another's feeling^, 
wishes, etc. The obvipus differences between this study 
and youths* normal . patterns W television use make it 
impossible to suggest that normal vie^^g might Itad to 
similar results. .\t the same time, it' is a provodiMve piece 
of work which leads to speculations about what might be 
done wah tele\?ision and some elements of the empathy 
process! \ . » 1 . 

^ Television presents numerous emparaic opportunities 
andxoufd present more. Given the important influence 
Empathy may have on social behavior (anrf^ecause it can 
produce arousal, perhaps on learning), it is an important 
area for future study. , v 

Arousal of Emotions 

As any g(K>d television producer will admit, successful 
programing ordinarily depends on the arousal of emo- 
tions (and fbr "negative'* emotions their later resolution). 
Among the purported 10 p. in ^ry emotions, interest- 
excitement, joy, surprise, distress, and fear are those most 
often traded upon in American programing. A number of 
.studies indicate that television programing. succeeds in 
arousing einotions in children. In a 1933 study of Amer- 
ican Entertainment films, children wcrt found to be emor 
tionally respor\five (as measured physiologically) to film 
content (Dysinger and Ruqkmick 1933). Responsivity 
varied by conJt<*ht and age, with younger children morfe 
responsive .'toVaction and danger themes, and less re- 
sj^ons^ve to loie and- romance themes. Qldcr children 
were more reroonsive to love and romance themes. A 
modern study/by Cline et al. (1973) indicated that chil- 
dren s physiological responses varied according to the 
aggressive content an^rdanger portrayed. • 

Moving from physiological to self-report measures of 
emotional responses, we find a number of studies of chil- 
dren's perceptions of their emotional responses to tele- 
vision content. These studies were done by researchers' 
associated with production and broadcast groups such* as » 
the Children's Television Workshop and Sveriges Radio. ' 
They were usually motivated by concern that the pro- 
gram content would evoke "negative" emotional re- 
sponses in child viewers. In one, preschoolers were found 
to be frightened by monsters who appeared to familiar 
muppet characters at night. The segment was never 
broadcast (Cesser personal communication). In another, 
Swedish 5- and 6-year-olds vyere found to have been 
frightened at least once or twice by High Chaparrel, but 
the frequency of fear reactions was not related to the 
frequency of viewing the series (Linnc 1971). In'a third 
study, first through third graders in Sweden were found 



to have, some negative reactions (disgust, fear, and the 
like) to certain portions of the program , W^/i>' Musi We 
Die? Overall, howev er, th^ reactions were rather posi- 
tive, particularly because the tiile^had led them to expect 
a more horrific program than they s'aw (Filipson et al. 
1974). ' ; y 

While viewing a program niiay provoke emotional re- 
sponses right at that time, it isVatso possible that frequent 
viewing of any particular type of content may lead to a 
more generalized* evocation of relevant eraotions.^This. 
possibility has been assessed for arfTectivc displays arising 
as a consequence of viewing Mister RogAs^ Neigh-^ 
borhood or Sesame Street ^ind^/or feelings of fear arisihg 
as a consequence of vfcwing aggressive programing. 

A recent study corfipared the effects of Mister Rogers* 
Neighborhood, Sesame Street, and nejutral films on pre-- 
schoolers' displays of positive (as opposed to negative) 
aff'ect in the nursery school setting' (Tower et al. 1979). 
No significant group diff'ercnces^were Tound, nor were 
they found in interaction with age, IQ, sex, or baseline 
level of imagination of t^ie children. It was found that 
those initially high in imaginatic^n decreased their dis- 
plays of positive aff'ect, while those initially low increased 
them from pre- to post-viewing (significant difference in 
change scores). Although there was no sigi;iificant inter-., 
action between program^ and baseline imagination, the * 
^ authdrs performed tests of changes within each series. It 
was found that positive affect displays increased 
significantly for loyv imagin<(tion children viewing Mister 
Rogers' Neighborhood or Sesame^ Street but not for low 
imagination children viewing neutral films. 

Two earlier studies ^xanilined similar issues, although 
displays of positive affect were not singled out Tor anal- 
ysis. In one (Coates et al. 1 976), preschoolers who viewed 
Mister Rogers* Neighborhood significantly increased 
their giving of positive reinforcement, while those who 
viewed Sesame Street did not change significantly. I^osi- 
tive reinforcement was defined as "giving positive atten- 
tion such a;5 praise and approval' sympathy, reassurance, 
and smiling ^and laughing; giving aff^ectionate physical 
contact such as hugging, kissing, and holding hands; giv- 
ing tangible reinforcement such as tokens, prizes, slu^ 
other objects." What contribution the displays of posi- 
tive affect made to a child's composite score cannot be 
ascertained. 

The failure of Sesame Street to stimulate significant 
increases in positive reinforcement is difficult to evaluate 
in light of the authors' selection of program segmehts. 
Sesame Sfreet segments were selected so as to be "higher 
in punishment than in positive reinforcement" (total in- 
stances viewed of positive reinforcement equaled 36 and 
total punishment equaled 91). In contrast, Miste'f Rog- 
ers* Neighborhood segnients were selected so as to reflect 
"the emphasis of that program on social and emotional 



development such as cwpccation, verbalizing one's feel- 
ings, a«d (opin^ With irustration'* (total instances of posi- 
itive reinforcenu'nl rqujl^'d .2(M) and total punishment 
equaled 0), In light of these series* differences it is np- 
table that there were no effects for either series in the 
incidence of punishment behaviors by the children.,. ^ 
An even earlier study- one which appeared in the 
original Syrgeon (>enerars report— found some 
differential effects of Mister Rf filers ' Wn^hborhood, Boat- 
man and Superrruru and neutral, films on preschoolers' 
vertSalization of feelings (Stein and Friedrich 1972): This 
/category included verbal statements of positive and nega- 
tive affect and of (he reasons for one's own behavior. As 
with the Coates et al. study (1976), the contributi6n of 
the affective statements to a child's final score cannot he 
ascertained. For the more general behavior, it was. found 
that preschoolers of lower socioeconomic status increased 
their verbalization of feelings with exposure to Mister^ 
Rogers^ and decreased them with exposure to Batman 
and Superman The opposite effects were obtained for 
higher soiioecononFiic- preschoolers. Although not statrsti- 
*cally strong, these results ^re sufficiently consistent with 
others in the study^o suggest that they are actual pro- 
gram effects. * 

Switching from studies of 'positive affect among pre- 
schoolers toNstudies of the negative affect of fear amon^ 
elementary and secondary school students, one riins ipto 
Gerbner and his colleagues (Gerbner and Gross 1^80) 
who believe they have demonstrated that children, ado- 
lescents, and adults wht3 are heavier viewers of television 
are more likejy to s^?e the world as a dangerous,place than 
are lighter viewers (assuming such beliefs are associated 
with feelings of fear). Important elaborations and re- 
visions of this cultivation hypothesis (Doob and M^c- 
donald 1979; (ierbneret al. 1980; Hawkins and Pingree 
1980) and significant threats to its validity (Hirsch 1980, 
1981; Wober 1978) have recently, been appearing in the 
literature. Moreover, the hypothesis nd.w extends well 
beyond a ' simple*' effect on adjudged dangers in one*s 
environment. I'hese are important, but it is sxiflficient 
here to note that 'fear" is the one (traditional) affective 
outcome of television viewing which has received much 
attention this past decade. 

When the phenomenon of observational learning was 
first being investigated, there were a few studies which 
demonstrated that affective responses^ could be vicari- 
ously conditioned to particular stimuli (Bandura and 
Rosenthal 1966; Bergef 1962). It is evident that tele- 
vision programing has the potential for providing such 
conditioning. The rural child may develop negative emo- 
tional responses to the big city in which all crime drama 
takes place. The isolated white preschooler may develop 
positive emotional responses to blacks if they are 6nly 
viewed on Sesame Street and Mister Rogers' Neigh- 



borhood. That such conditioning is possible is generally 
accepted by those who study television and youth, yet 
little direct testing has been done for it. 

Although there is not much of it, the evidence we have 
reviewed is fairly clear about television's ability to arouse 
emotions ih children. It can do so. It can affect the feel- 
ings of the youngest, least sophisticated preschooler and 
of the more sophisticated, even jaded, adolescent. It can 
provoke feelings which may be measured during viewing, 
right after viewing, and in ml^e generalized, long-term 
situations. Undoubtedly, such effects v^ry according, to j 
th^ developmental issues which are most salient for the 
viewer and the ability of the viewer to understated pro- 
gram content. What these variations are and whether 
they are important, indeed whether the short-term 
arousal of any emotion i^ important, are yet to be deter- 
, mined. Surely the longer, more generalized emotional 
arousal effects and the possible vicarious classical condi- 
tioning' effects are important. But we have much to do 
before we understand how these effects occur and 
whether they are of sufficienv magnitude to jje 
interesting. 

Habituation 

In the preceding section we examined television's suc- 
cess in provoking emotional arousah* Here we examine 
the obverse, its contribution to the diminution or disap- 
pearance of emotional arousal when one is exposed to 
selected stimuli. In all cases, the stimuli arc ones which 
are demonstrated or presumed to provoke fear, distress, 
anxiety, alarm, and the like. They are dogs, snakes, vio- 
lence, dentists, hospital procedure^, and so on. In all 
cases, what is demonstrated is that repeated exposure to 
the Stimulus, particularly under conditions which dimin- 
ish its threatening qualities, leads to decreases in the 
emotional arousal it provokes. 

The great majority of studies in this area have been 
clinical. As such, they remain a far cry from ordinary 
television programs and viewing Circumstances. They 
involve — singly or in combination — ^^liye models, gradu- 
ated series of vicarious interactions with the stimulus, 
'interspersed practice, concomitaot training in relaxation, 
specially made amateur fi|^m and video productions, un- 
usual viewing situations, * and highly specifically mo- 
tivated audiences. A recent revie^of* mycji of this work 
may be found in Rushlon (1979). It will not be included 
here because the particular conditions of the studies are 
too far removed from the \isual television experience. 
Noncthreless, the findings fcom Uiese studies are congru- 
eilt with those which explore the more common television 
experience. 

Most of the speculatiori about habituation effects of 
ielevision viewing has focused on habituations resulting 



from exposure to televised violence. It is postulated that 
repeated exposure ta televised violence may decrease 
^'normar* scnsiUvity to a^^^e.ssion and violence— 
sometimes known as the "Kitty Cienovese effect." Two 
studies have found that youths v/ho were high viewers of 
tclcviscu violence or were experimentally exposed to high 
televised violence were lejs responsive in subsequent ex- 
posures to televised violence than were natural or experi- 
mcnially produced low viewers (Cline et al. 1973; 
Thomas et al. 1977). The Swedish study of High Chap- 
arrel reported that high viewers were more likely not to 
be frightened by the series, although the differences by 
Viewing were not significant (Filipson et al. 1 974). There 
is even some indication that differences in exposure (and 
therefore presumably reactivity) may carry over into be- 
havioral responsiveness to aggression (Drabman and 
. Thomas 1 974). These few studies have tested ijiteresting 
and imporiani ideas, but they have only begun to provide 
findings which may be generalized or used. 



Activity Level 

Activity lf%el is not precisely an affective variable, but 
it might reasonably fall within the "personal states^such 
as moods, temperaments . . . and traits" which the 
SSRC Committer on Affective and Social Development 
included in its purview. For this reason, and because it 
has been an area of significant debate among those con- 
cerned about progranvng for preschoolers, it is include^ 
in this review, although there is little research on it. / 

The debate was provoked by Sesame Street. Critics 
saw its fast pace, frequent content changes, and general 
*^hype" as contributing to hyperactivity and restlessn^s 
in preschool viewers. Sometimes this criticism was paiibd 
with an endorsement of .he contrasting siyle of Mishr 
Roger>> ' Seighborhood. Little research is available to illu- 
minate the deba^te., Of the three studies which clea|rly 
pertain, on.e found none of the feared effects for Sesame 
Street (Anderson et al. 1977); another found/ no 
diffeiences in concentration among viewers of Sesfime 
Street, Mister Rogers' Seighborhood, and neutral films 
(Tower et al. 1979); ^d a third did not test Sesame 
Street but found increased ability to tolerate delay amor>g 
preschool viewers of Mister Rogers' Seighborho^od as 
compared to viewers of '^-^man and Superman or of 
neutral films (Stein and Friedrich 1972). If these three 
studies are enough for drawing conclusions (wHtch is 
doubtful)^ there seem little grounds to the criticisms of 
Sesame Street aud some grounds for the praises of Mister 
Rogers' Seighborhood. 



Emotional Responses to 
Characters 

'Two previous sections of this review considered empa- 
thy and children's emotional responses to television pro- 
graming. Both empathy and emotional responses may be 
pr'^voked by and directed toward specific characters in a 
program. Why, then, is a separate section being devoted 
to emotional responses to characters? It is certainly not 
because there is an abundance of research on the topic; 
rather it is because there are a few such studies, because 
emotional responses to programing are not necessarily 
provoked specifically by characters, and because emo- 
tional responses to characters may not be empathy. 

'Two interesting studies of people's emotional re- 
sponses to characters have been conducted by the Ger- 
man ''csearcher Sturm (1975; 1978). One with college 
students and a second with 14- and 15-year-olds demon- 
strated that viewers developed strong affective reactions 
to main characters and that these reactions were likely to 
persist over | a 3- week period. This persistence was in 
marked contrast t'j the degradation in cognitive effects 
over the same p€|;iod. Emotional reactions to the program 
as a whole were t)csted with the college students only. 
Tl^se, too,jAXi^^arked and persistent. Moreover, the 
specific emotional responses differed, depending on 
whether the program was presented via radio or trie- 
vision. Such emotional responsivity and its persistence, 
should these be replicated in other work, would have 
implications for our catalog of television- effects. They 
ought also to be influential in production decisions about 
changing characters' personalities or even eliminating 
them from a series. 

A different area which one might consider here is that 
of identification with characters. Although the ways of 
conceptualizing- identification are many (cf., Bandura 
1969; Kphlberg 1969; Mifchel 1970; v. Feilitzen 1974), 
^a good proportion of them involve some affective response 
to the person with whom one is said to identify. This 
response might include liking, sympathy, involvement, or 
empathy. A small proportion of conceptualizations focus 
• on whether identification arises from perceived similarity 
with the identification object or from the wish to become 
^ l^ike him or her. 

There is a relative wealth of work which indicates that 
children do indeed have preferences among characters 
and that greater liking is felt for characters who are more 
similar to viewers (cf.. Dorr in press; v. Feilitzen 1974). 
Similarity may be defined on the basis of age, sex, eth- 
nicity, or interests. For each of these dimensions, children 
arc likely to report liking the character who is similar to 
them more than they like the dissimilar character. Natu- 
rally, liking is tempered by how likable the character is, 
the character's importance to the story, and his or her 



achievements m tt Children are not blind in their prefer- 
ence lor ( hai\utcr s sinuLir to iluMliselves, but. when given 
a reasonable choice, thcv will like l)eiter the one who is 
more similar 

Svmpathv. involvement, and empathy have less often 
been measured as responses to television characters. An 
older studv ol college students indie ated that those who 
reported greater emotional reac tions at the crisis point of 
a Him also reported being more identified with the pro- 
tagonist (Tannenbaum^and CJaer 1965). Also, the older 
work of Maccoby and her associates indicated that col- 
lege students looked relatively longer at (were more in- 
volved with?) same-sex characters (Maccoby et al. 1958) 
and that seventh graders remembered more actions by 
same-sex characters or characters who held social class 
positions to which thev aspired (Maccoby and Wilson 
.P>S7). Finallv, in the study reported earlier (Feshbach 
and Roc 1*^8), children were more likely to report 
empathic reactions (emotion matching) for same-sex 
characters 

Most of the work reviewed in this section is old, having 
btv . completed well before the Surgeon GeneraPs study 
0*" televisioa and social behavior. Vet the topic is an im- 
portant one. Continuing series are most of what Ameri- 
can youths view. Even the Saturday morning cartoons 
arc that. Youth, therefore, have an extended period of 
time to get to know characters well and to relate to them 
emotionally. Such relationships may be important in fa- 
cilitating learning from (or simply being influenced by) 
prdferam content. The mechanisms for sueh facilitation 
could be either increased arousal while viewing or inr 
creased desires to be hke the character. Either way, 
knowledge of such mechanisms would.help us to produce 
responsibly and effectively for children, to guide their 
viewing appropriately, and to understand better how 
television operates to produce effects. 

Work conducted for the Surgeon GeneraFs study was 
heavilv influenced by observational learning theory. It 
generally eschewed concepts of liking, identification, se- 
lection, and the lik(? as moderators of exposure ej^ts. If 
television often enough presented to youth something to 
be learned and or imitated, then they wcie likely to learn 
or imitate it. Only occasionally did it explore how view- 
ers' made choices among all the content to which they 
were exposed. Such an interest in selectivity and limited 
effects is becoming more prominent in the study of tele- 
vision and youth (as well as the study of observational 
learning). Emotional reactions to characters is one area 
which might further our thinking along these lines. 

Persona! States and Television Use 

Most American television researchers, particularly 
those whose primary affiliations have been disciplines 



other than communications, have been most interested in 
the content the medium presents, viewers' under- 
standings of it, and its effects on them. The work re- 
viewed thus far clearly hts these orientations. An entirely 
different perspective is provided by a functional ap- 
proach most often termed ''uses and gratifications** 
(Blumler and Katz 1974; Katz 1980). This approach • 
assumes that people have needs which are sufficiently 
conscious that they can choose media or even mntent 
within a medium so as to provide gratificaticjn for these 
needs. Some of these needs'must be accompanied by or 
even identified by an affective state. 

The uses and gratifications approach has been subjec>- 
ted to numerous criticisms (felumler 1978; Blumler and 
Katz 1974; Salomon and Cohen 1978; Swanson 1977; 
Weiss 1976). Among theoretical criticisms of this ap- 
proach is its reliance on a functionalist perspective, a 
search for the consequences of choices about media con- 
sumption, an assumption that media consumption serves 
• to maintain normalized social roles, and a reliance on the 
belief that ''everything we do is useful." Additionally, it 
is pointed out that the approach ignores the popular 
'Culture aspects of media use and the possibility that 
media content may help sustain the position of the advan- 
taged of society. Methodologically, serious threats to 
acceptance of the work are posed by the reliance on 
correlational rather than experimental design ("charting 
and profiling," as Katz et al. (1974) called it), the lack of 
specificity about the nature of needs and gratifications 
and the links between them, and the paucity of validation 
studies. Despite these problems, the approach is still a 
notable development of the 1970s which has implications 
for theory and practice in the 1980s. 

Audience Uses of Different Media 

Most of the work in the uses and gratifications mold 
has sought to chart the reasons audiences turn to 
different media or different content within a medium. 
Individuals are given a list, developed a priori or through 
pilot testing, of needs v/hich media or content might 
fulfill. They are then asked to indicate the extent to 
which each medium or content fulfills each need through 
rating, ranking, or simply nominating. Scores are calcu- 
' latcd, factor analyses are sometimes run to determine the 
main types of needs mtfdia or content may fulfill, and 
media or content are described in terms of the functions 
they most fulfill. Obviously, the approach has been heav- 
ily descriptive. More pawcrful tests of validity arc clearly 
^ in order. . ^ « . 

A number of such studies have been conducted with 
children and adolescents (Brown et al. 1974; Greenberg 
1974; Johnstone 1974; Kline et at 1974; Rubin 1977, 
1979). Altogether they provide rough evidence that cer- 



tain kinds ol tj;ratificaiions arc likely to be sought from 
media or umlt^ni (in( ludinti; arousal, companionship, so- 
cial integration, rsiape, lelaxatum. and so on) and that 
media or content may be somewhat differentiated in 
terms of the gratifications they are most often perceived 
to prov ide. relevisioji r perceived to be a medium which 
is used for learning, ' elaxation, escape, social interaction, 
arousal, passing time, and habit. 

Additional work should be conducted with children 
and adolescents to determine the extent to which there is 
a set of needs that general television viewing satisfies and 
lo understand the wavs in which program choices may be 
motivated by felt needs and anticipated gratifications. 
Should such phenomena be demonstrated in reasonably 
compelling studies (rather than what we have so far), the 
pattern of uses and gratifications for viewing television 
and for viewing programs might be used in some prac- 
tical w*avs It would identify why' youth turn to television 
viewing as an activity of choice or to the viewing of 
particular proi^ram types and allow one to substitute 
other activities or program types which provide similar 
gratifi( ations but are more desirable for youth. It would 
open up the possibility of increasing appeal by increasing 
those program attributes whi(h one infers produce its 
major gratifications or of broadening appea! by adding 
program attributes which would provide additional 
gratifit ations. 

Social Interaction and Television Use 

Work on the relationship between a child's social inte- 
gration and his her amount of television viewing may be 
interpreted as providing some support for the uses and 
gratifications perspective,'althbugh the bulk of this work 
was ( {)ndu( ted before the perspective became popular (its 
third birth according to Blumler and Katz). At least three 
separate studies of children {Bailyn 1959; Murray 1972; 
Schramm et al. 1961) found that those with poorer or 
more unsatisiactory social relationships -watched more 
television, and a more recent review of work with adoles- 
cents (Chaffee ai^ Tims 1976) concluded that the evi- 
dence generally supported a similar pattern for them. 
While some contradictory findings have been reported 
for both children and adolescents, the evidence seems to 
be more supportive than not for the existence of such a 
relationship. It may be argued that this result demon- 
strates the use of television to fulfill a need for social 
interactipn or perhaps assuage the emotional experience 
of loneliness {e.g., Johnstone 1974). 

It may, of course, be contrarily argued that youth 
become social isolates or socially unskilled because they 
watch television rather than interacting with peers. In- 
deed, time use studies with children and adolescents 
(Baxter l96():'Lyle and Hoffman 1972; Maccoby 1951; 



Schramm et al. 1961) and with adults (Robinson 1972) 
suggest that television viewing is apt to co-occur with 
decrements in informal play activities, usually with 
peers, in conversing, and in social visiting outside the 
home. The decrements in these social interchanges arc 
small, being about 5 minutes less conversation and 12 
minutes less social visiting per day for adults (Robinson 
1972) and not much different in magnitude for youth. 
•^Nonetheless, it is clear that children, adolescents, and 
adults who have television or who watch it more sacrifice 
some informal time with their peers which might, if it 
cumulated over long periods of time or occurred prior to 
the development of good social skills, lead to decreased 
ability to function well in social interchanges. That this 
is possible does not mean that this Is the explanation for 
what is strictly a correlational relationship between 
amount of viewing and social isolation. A uses and 
gratifications explanation — that lonelier youth use tele- 
vision to satisfy (partially) a need for social interaction — 
is every bit as possible and every bit as unproven. 

The reported relationships between high amounts of 
vievMng and troubled peer relationships — whatever the 
causal explanation — ought to concern parents and those 
professionals who deal with children and adolescents. 
Devoting unusually many hours to watching television 
almost necessarily leads to spending less time with peers, 
and for some children at least it is associated with un- 
satisfactory peer relationships. It is clearly a signal that 
the youth's social skills and integration into a peer group 
ought to be examined. Should they be found wanting, one 
might take a uses and gratifications perspective and be 
grateful that television is available to provide some of the 
(para)social interaction which the youth otherwise lacks. 
One ought also, however, to explore ways to help the 
youth achieve more gratification through direct social 
interaction. 



Television Uses and Viewing Effects 

A third strain of research within the uses and 
gratifications perspective h s either assumed or tested the 
> assumption that the reasons for one*s use of television 
predict something about its effects. In the first case, 
differences in uses on the basis of ethnicity, age, or the 
like are explored with the implicit assumption that such 
differences might predict differences in impact. Most 
often such work has examined ethnic differences among 
teenagers (e.g., Greenberg and Atkin 1978), Findings, 
such as black youth reporting more use of television to 
learn about the social order and to reinforce their social 
behavior, serve as the basis for extrapolfitions to concerns 
about the nature of the television social order black youth 
will believe in. While such extrapolations have logical 



appeal, \\itual testing of the assumed relationship is 
needed 

I'here are lew cx.unplcs oi irstmg the presumed re- 
lationship between usits and etierts. I hose available have 
studied adults, emploving a correlational design. Neu- 
man il97o) found a significant but small relationship 
between motivation for watching television news and re- 
'call vi its content. McLeod and Becker (1974) looked at 
•he political effects correlates of five motivations for using 
television and found some relationships which they inter- 
pret as providing evidence of validity for a transactional 
model in which audience orientations to media use and 
media content combine to produce effects. 

We now have more than 20 years of work on television 
effects which repeat the refrain "some of the people some 
of the time/' It is time to begin to ferret out 'Vhich 
people when ** There is no guarantee that the uses and 
gratiHiations cip[)n)ach would provide part of the an- 
swer, but the logical appeal of the proposed relationship 
and the bits of supporting evidence with adults provide 
some motivation for investigation along these lines. 

Summary and Implications 

The Surgeon (ieneral's study of television and social 
behavior provided a wealth of hew work about television 
and vouth and served as the impetus for much of the 
work which has appeared inahe decade since then. We 
now have researcb which serves as a good basis for advis- 
ing parents, edui ators. and producers and as a stimulus 
to further work, but we still have little which provides a 
firnr base from which to suggest policy. These statements 
apply to the entire field of television research and to the 
area of television and affective development and func- 
tioning. This area is certainly not one of those which has 
blossomed or borne fruit this past decade, but it has 
provided some work from which implications for practice 
and researc h may be drawn. 

The work on the recognition of emotions and on empa- 
thy has clear implications for those parents, educators. 



and producers who are concerned with youths' under- 
standing of programing and content effects on them. 
Children younger than about 7 are unlikely to recognize 
more than the ^'sirnplest" emotions or to feel much empa- 
thy. Thus, content which would require such abilities or 
actions ought either to be avoided or to be handled with 
special ^terition to successful communication. Moreover, 
those who guide children's viewing and/or- under- 
standing may choose to select programs with these lim- 
itations in mind and/or to be especially careful td assist 
children in understanding the content. 

One may argut t^hat actions which promote youths' 
understanding ofKclevision programing are desirable, 
even if understanding has not been demonstrated to be 
rela'^'d to impact. An accurate understanding of what we 
exp(jrience is a desirable goal for all of us. At the least, 
one is off to the right start should one choose to react to 
or use what has been experienced. But research into the 
relationship between understanding and impact is sorely 
needed in the 1980s. Silch wock.has been done sporadic- 
ally for sometime, but it is difficult andh^s not yet been 
very rewarding. 

Also, the possibility of habituation to particular con- 
tent needs to be explored further so that we might under- 
stand the circumstances under and extent to which it 
occurs. People's involvement with television charactfrs, 
particularly those in continuing series, needs to b/ ex- 
plored further so that we might understand how and 
when it occurs and what contribution it makes to effects 
of exposure. Finally, the uses and gratifications perspcc^ 
tive could profit from further development, particularly 
as it might lead to an understanding of the relationship 
between uses and effects and t6 an ability to provide 
alternative activities or programing which still satisfy 
needs. 

This review has ended with numerous suggestions for 
research and few for practice and policy. Television's role 
in affective development and functioning is one of the 
areas which has not received much attention in t^e past 
decade. Perhaps its time will come with this decade. 
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Media— mass or othcrwis:c— are traditionally the 
destroyers/saviors of education, learning, and truth. His- 
torically, each new development in communications tech- 
nology has generated rejoicing and dismay, as the means 
for imparting information, skills, instructions, and values 
have become amplified and extended. Of course, literacy 
itscTf has always had "divisive and unifying potentials*' 
(Wick 1980, p. 108). Eisenstein (V980) recounts how the 
emergence of priming divided Western Christendom 
even before the appearance of Luther's 95 Theses. 

At some points, both media and "education" were seen 
as related ills. In 1671/Governpr William Berkeley of 
Virginia proclaimed: 

I thank God that there arc no frrt schools and no printing 
presses in the Province; and I hope there will be none for a 
hundred years. Learning has brought disobedience and heresy, 
and sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, and 
libels against the best government. God keep us from both 
(Stinnett 1968, p. 6). 

Two hundred years later; the ideals of universal edu- 
cation Vcre firmly entrenched in American culture; like 
all noble aims, the threats to the ideal were pervasive and 
insidious. At a conference in Boston in 1879, Miss M. A. 
Bean delivered a paper entitled, "The Evil of Unlimited 
Freedom in the Use of Juvenile Fiction," in which she 
asked, 

What other result can be expected when three-fourths of our 
pupils average a library book per day, which they claim to read 
through? What wonder that we have yet to .learn of the boy or 
girl who can devour half a dozen books per week and yet retain 
tank number one on the school record. ... It is easy to see that 
this mental process, repeated day after day, is not going to 
f * produce a generation of thinkers or workers but rather of 
thoughtless dreamers. 

Sfince then, exposure to fiction via whatever medium 
has increasingly become viewed as a deleterious factor in 

er|c « 



intellectual development, particularly for reading skills. 
In the 1930s (and beyon^) movies were the target; in the 
1950s, Wertham*s influential writings (1954) charged 
comic books with almost singlehandedly causing per- 
manent reading impairment. 

i More recently, the villain/redeemer has^become tele- 
vision. At one extreme, we hear that television has cre- 
ated a brighter, more aware generation, with greater 

Mcnowledge of the people and the cultures of the world (cf. 
Stein 1979). Another version, in a middle stance, holds 
that television could be used to stimulate reading, expand 
perspectives, and develop critical faculties (Eco 1979; 
Herz 1979). The other extreme,» however, is often more 
vocal, blaming television for problems ranging from a 
stiBing of creativity to declining scholastic aptitude scores 
to illiteracy. According to a Gallup poll of October 1976, 

• 49 percent of the public holds "excessive TV viewing" 
accountable for a decline in the quality of education. The 
reasons behind this view vary; some suggest that the act 
of viewing itself and the simplicity of content produce 
intellectual passivity (Graves 1978; Morris 1971), and 
some attribute improper brain development to excessive 
viewing (Winn 1977). Still others have stressed larger 
social processes, claiming that educational institutions 
"are weakened by the tendency of media to present the 
whole process of education in a belittling or unfavorable 
light" (Seldes 1957, p. 95). 

In this review^ we shall look at the e^tidence concerning 
television's implications for scho6ling and education. 
Many past studies have been extensively reviewed by 
Hornik (4979, 1978), and we shall borrow from* his 
discussions. We also will summarize and elaborate upon 



' The data reported in detail were gathered and analyzed under a 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health to George Gerbner 
and Larry Gross. The authors are particularly thankful for th^ in- 
valuable advice of Robert Hornik. 



. some of- our findings in the areas of television, IQ, 
achievemeA|, and reading (Morgan and CJro^s 1980; 
Morgan 1980) and discuss new results concerning the 
longitudinal relationship of television viewing to edu- 
cational aspirations among adolescents.*^ 

Among adults, educational attainment is an enor- 
mounty powerful predictor of television exposure, in 
terms of both quantity and quality (see e g., Comstock et 
al. 1978); heavier viewers generally have spent fewer 
years in school. According to our analyses of NORC 
General Social Surveys for 1975, 1977, and 1978, most 
demographic groups show the same pattern: the propor- 
tion of heavy ^icwers (over 4 hours a day) among those 
who did not attend college is generally twice the propor- 
tion of heavy viewers among, the college educated. 

Of course, the better part of this pattern probably 
results from preexisting differences, along economic, in- 
tellectual, psychological, and social dimensions. To the 
extent, however, that this recurrent finding represents an 
actual social phenomenon, it has generally been con-^ 
sidered to be one of educational level causing amount of 
daily television exposur'fe. 

But could it go the other way around as well? Is it 
possible that how much television one watches in youth 
contributes in some way to stibsequent educational 
attainment, perhaps through complex interactions and 
reinforcement effects of ability, achievement, and as- 
pirations? To begin to answer that question, we must 
look at television's relationships to each of these fadors." 



Television and IQ 

A number of early studies reported negative relation- 
ships between amount of viewing and measures of IQ, 
ability, or aptitude. Schramm et al. (1961) found that 
students with ''high mental ability** (IQ over 115) 
watched more television than those with low ability (IQ 
under 100) until ages 10-13; at this point, the l(>w IQ 
students become heavy viewers, and the high IQ students 
begin watching less and less. Consistent negative asso- 
ciations between viewing and IQ were also found by 
Scott (1956), Bailyn (1959), Himmelweit et a). (1958), 
La Blonde (1966), and Thompson (1964). There is some 
variation in results from younger children (Lyle and 
Hoffman 1972) and some variation by culture ^see e.g.. 
Smith 1971), but the negative association between tele- 
vision exposure levels and various measure of students* 

^ The data base for these analyses is derived from a 3 -year sl/dy of 
adolescents attending a public school in 5ui)urban rufal New Jersey. 
Cross-sectional data are from the second year of the study (N* 625). 
Longitudinal analyses are based on the 216 students who participated 
all 3 years. 



"^aptitude^' is as firmly replicated as the relationship be- 
tween adults* educational attainment and viewing. 

Our analyses (Morgan and Gross 1980), based on a 
sample of 625 sixth through tenth graders, reveal a sim- 
ple correlation of —.27 (p<.001) between reported 
hours of daily viewing and IQ test scores. Examination 
of the relationship's form reveals a monotonic associ- 
ation. Unlike previous studies, however, we investigated 
the possibility that this correlation is spurious because of 
social class (which is strongly related to bg|h variables — 
negatively with television, positively with IQ). Partialing 
for socioeconomic status (SES) though, only rciluces the 
correlation to -*-.24; and it remains at about that level 
when other controls (sex, grade, family sizeVare added. 
Further, the correlation between viewirtg and SES 
( — .18, p<.00\) drops only slightly (to/— .14) when 
controllihg for IQ scores. So, while amount of viewing is 
related to both IQ and SES, its associatiy6n with one is 
largely independent of the other. 
' There is more to the correspondence between students' 
viewing patterns and their IQ scores than a simple nega- 
tive correlation. For one thing, the association is sig- 
nificantly stronger for boys than for girls. For another, 
heavy viewing seems to "preclude" having a high IQ 
more than light viewing ''allows" it. That is, light 
viewers manifest a wide range of IQ scores, while heavy 
viewers* low IQ scores show significantly less variance. 
,This suggests that heavy viewing may help sustain lower 
levels of ability. Finally, television's power to predict IQ 
is either as strong or stronger than that of a broad variety 
of social, personal, demographic, and family factors. In 
sum, it is extremely unlikely that the association between 
viewing and IQ scores is spurious. While IQ is most 
likely-to be temporally prior, there are indications that it 
interacts with viewing and that both may be mutually 
reinforcing. 



Television and Achievement 



The issues involved in research on television^^Tk^d 
school' achievement are more complex thecretfcally, con- 
ceptually, and methodologically than those pertaining to 
television and IQ. The literature is also more conflicting 
in term^ of methods, findings, and interpretations. 

An early strategy called for the comparison of children 
from homes or communities without television to those 
where television was available. Sometimes the com- 
parison involved the same subjects, before and after the 
availability or ownership^of television, and sometimes a 
control group was thrown in as well. These various 
quasi-experimental studies also employed a range of 
achievement variables of problematic comparability. 
Greenstein (1954), using a very small sample of 67 



sixth graders, found a non»ignificant tendency for those 
whose families l>e(a.me set owners to receive higher 
school grades in every subject except penmanship. At 
about the same time, however, Dunham (1952) found no 
difference in the school grades of "television" and "non- 
television'' pupils of the same age. But, he notes, "poor 
television habits, lower IQs, lower parental control, and 
poorer school: achievement tend to be found in the same 
child/' Schramm ct (1961) found that younger stu- 
dents "with television" have a vocabulary advantage over 
those "without television/' until about the sixth grade. 
Finally, Himmelweit et al. (1958) matched viewing and 
nonviewing 10- to 14-year-olds, finding slightly but not 
significantly better marks among nonviewers. 

Pre- and postownership or reception studies have con- 
tinued during the past 20 years in a nurhber of different 
countiles. In Japan, the availability of television accom- 
panied a decline in both time spent on homework and 
reading skills, particularly for fifth- to seventh-grade 
boV^ (Furu 1%2) In Finland, Lahtinen and Taipale 
(1971) found that 223 second, fourth, and sixth graders 
in areas with telev ision showed littb difference in general 
vocabulary from 90 similar children in non-television 
areas. Although the authors do not interpret their 
findings as such, there appears to be a slight curvilinear 
relationship with amount of viewing within the television 
areas; we will return to this notion. In Venezuela, Garcia 
et al. (1974) reported a positive association between tele- 
vision Ownership and both language arts and mathe- 
matics among 10,000 high school students. 

Hornik (1978) analyzed 3 years of data for three co- 
horts of El Salvadoran seventh to ninth graders (with 
about 600 in each cohort), finding *'a striking negative 
association'' between the recent acquisition of a television 
and long-term reading skills growth. Specifically, stu- 
dents whose families acquired television during the 
course of the study advanced in reading ability at 
significantly lower rates than those who either never got 
sets or had them all along. New access to television fore- 
shadowed a slowing in growth of reading ability in all 
three cohorts but a similar negative effect on general 
ability emerged in only one. 

Finally, Williams et al. (1977) reported preliminary 
results from a fortuitous natural experiment involving 
three Canadian towns: Notel which did not have tele- 
vision reception but was to get it soon; Unitel, which had 
one channel; and Multitel, which had several. All three 
towns were studied before and after television came to 
Notel. This investigation benefited from the fact that 
most Notel residents already owned sets, anticipating 
imminent reception. In the first phase of data collection, 
Notel second and third graders had better reading scores 
than Unitel children, who in turn scored higher than 
Multitel children. More importantly, 2 years later (i.e.. 



after No{el received television), the advantage of Notel 
children in reading ability had disappeared. No 
differences were found for eighth graders. Among fourth 
and seventh graders, similar results were obtained for 
verbal ideational fluency, but there were no effects on 
vocabulary or figural ideational fluency. 

Hornik (1978, 1979) pointed out a number of design 
and execution flaws in many of these "access" studies, 
ranging from problematic matching procedures to lack of 
appropriate controls. In addition, they contain an even 
more critical theoretical drawback: It is difficult to see 
how the results of such studies can elucidate the con- 
sequences of television in societies where it has been 
ubiquitous for the entire lifetime of half the population. 
Before-and-after community studies surely provide use- 
ful data about responses to technological novelty; but 
television is certainly no novelty to our children. 

Of course, correlational studies of amount of television 
exposure and achievement variables do not provide 
equally firm foun(^ations for causal inferences even 
though they tend to begin with universal saturation as a 
given. What is more, many of these studies report 
conflicting results; they range from no association to 
weak association,'' to inconsistent association among 
younger children (Quisenberry and Klasek 1976; Zuc- 
kerman et al. 1980; Perney et al. 1978; Long and Hen- 
derson 1973; Lu and Tweeten 1973; Ridder 1963). 

Two notable exceptions are Burton et al. (1979) and 
Medrich (1979), both of whom found^elatively strong 
negative associations among younger children. Medrich 
compared sixth graders from "constant television" 
households (i.e., those in which the set is usually on in the 
afternoon, during dinner, and most of the evening) to 
those from "nonconstant television" households, in a 
largely (59.8 percent) black California sample 
(N = 764). Two-thirds of those in the constant television 
homes read below the fifth grade level; two-thirds of 
those in nonconstant television homes read above that 
level. Finally, Burton et al. (1979) reported a substantial 
negative correlation ("~.56) between preschool amount 
of viewing (measured by mothers' retrospective report) 
and academic achievement ih the first grade, among 128 
children in New Orleans. Unfortunately, they did not 
report results for separate areas of achievement; the 
scores are an average of reading, arithmetic, and lan- 
guage tests. 

.On the 6ther hand, studies of children beyond the 
fourth grac|e are far more uniform, with almost all 
finding at least a small negative relationship between 
amount of viewing and achievement levels, and with 
reading ability in particiNar (Starkey and Swinfrom 
1974; Nelson 1963; Gadberry 1977; Childers and Ross 
1973; Furu 1971; Witty 1967; National Assessmen of 



Educational Progress 1978; Slater 1965; and several of 
the television- IQ studies fisted above). 

There are at least three possible reasons for the cor- 
relations to be so small. First, they migh/ accurately 
reflect a relatively small effect. Second'j'fney might be 
maslcing a nonlinear association. Third, small overall 
correlations may be obscuring larger effects in highly 
susceptible subgroups. Clearly, these are not mutually 
exclusive explanations; in fact, there are 'strong indi- 
cations that all three m^y be going on. Various studies 
provide substantial evidence for a "gentle" curvilinear 
relationship and wide subgroup differences. 

.Vmassive DnEW study conducted in 1964 of 650,000 
students in 4,000 schools (Mayeske et al. 1969) found 
such a curvilinear pattern between amount of viewing 
and achievement scores. (Unfortunately, they only report 
results for a composite achievement measure.) More re- 
cently, four statewide assessment programs have pro- 
duced data that support the same conclusion in terms of 
reading skills. In Rhode Island (Rubenstein and Perkins 
1976), Texas (Texas Assessment Project 1978), Pennsyl- 
vania (Kohr 1979), and Connecticut (Connecticut State 
Department of Education 1980), large-scale, statewide 
testing projects have come up with remarkably similar 
Jesuits. For younger students (up to about eighth grade), 
those who watch an hour or two a day score higher in 
reading achievement than those who watch less; reading 
scores steadily decline at the next higher vie'^ing levels, 
and drop substantially among the heaviest viewers. 

The upward trend in the scores of "medium-light" 
(over extremely light) viewers is quite strong for fourth 
and fifth graders in Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Pennsylvania, moderate for sixth graders in Texas, and 
weak for eighth graders in all three Eastern States. In all 
cases where data for older students (eleventh and twelfth 
graders) are reported, however, the relationship is nega- 
tive and moriotonic. 

Curvilinear patterns were also found by Haertel and 
Wiley (1978) in a nationally representative sample of 
about 3^000 first through sixth graders. Viewing data 
came from in-home, parental interviews. Two different 
tests (one at the appropriate grade levei, one below it) 
were administered in each of four different achievement 
areas (vocabulary, reading comprehension, mathematical 
concepts, and mathematical computation). Jhus, chil- 
dren in each of six grades conrxpleted eight tests, providing 
48 comparisons (24 for vocabulary and reading, and 24 
for mathematics). In 20 of the vocabulary and reading 
comparisons, children who watch from 1 to 2 hours a day 
score higher than the (few) children who watch less than 
an hour, and scores decline monotonically at each higher 
viewing level. This pattern holds for 13 of the mathe- 
matics comparisons. In alt other cases, the relationship is 
negative and monotonic. 



Thus, we can reach at least one conclusion about the 
simple patterns of association between amount of view- 
ing and reading achievement with considerable confi- 
dence. A small amount of viewing seems better than 
none, and a lot is worst of all; but this trend disappears 
with age, and older students show negative monotonic 
associations. It should be stressed that the extre'mely light 
or nonviewing groups are very small, rarely rflore than 
5 percent of any sample. The lower scores in this group 
may merely reflect generalized lack of interest. In any 
case, this pattern appears with dramatic consistency 
across large samples from different parts of the country. 

Still, as Hornik (1970)' notes, a large percentage of 
these studies do not implement necessary controls. The 
lack of controls raises two serious potential problems. 
First and foremost is the threat that the generally nega- 
tive simple associations between viewing and achieve- 
ment,are spurious; as we have seen, heavy viewers tend 
to have lower IQs and are likely to be of lower social 
status, and IQ or SES (or both) may be the true source 
of the observed relationship. High IQ and high SES 
students watch less television and get better achievement 
scores, and the apparent relationship between television 
viewing and achievement may be a spurious result of 
covariation with these (or other^ factors. 

But, secondly, even if an overall association disappears 
under controls, significant, meaningful, and nonspurious 
relationships can occur for specific subgroups. The asso- 
ciation may only hold under certain conditions, or sub- 
group^lationshipsimay even go in opposite directions, 
suppressing or bbscuring the overall, aggregate pattern. 
Unfortunately, few studies have goi)e about it either way, 
i.e., either partialing for other factors or looking within 
specific groups. 

One encouraging exception is the Pennsylvania assess- 
ment project (Kohr 1979), based on 90,000 students from 
750 schools, in grades five, eight, and eleven. Unlike 
some other statewide projects, the Pennsylvania re- 
searchers implemented a few controls, albeit one at a 
time. The general patterns described above remained 
remarkably intact within subgroups defined by residence 
(rural, suburban, urban) or parental educationalJevel. 
There is, however, no apparent reason why resi^(cnce 
should mediate this relationship, and our.studies of New 
Jersey students (Morgan and Gross 1980) show that 
SES has relatively little effect either. 

It seems far more likely that, if the overall negative 
correlations are to be explained by anything, the most 
likely source of spuriousness is IQ. The few studies that 
do control for IQ find that the zero-order correlations 
between viewing and achievement do become nonsig- 
nificant under this control (Childers and Ross 1973; 
Thompson 1964), but they are each based on only about 



too cases In the case of Childers and Ross, the small 
sample size meant that a relatively large beta coefficient 
( — .178) between television viewmg and grade-point 
average (with IQ and Iowa Ba^i/ skills held constant) 
was nonsignificant; a largcrsample would have de- 
manded the opposite conclusion. 

Our cross-sectional a\[ialyses o|over 600 sixth through 
ninth graders also point^rfconsistent negative and 
significant simple correlations between amount of view- 
ing and eleven areas of achievement in three clusters of 
reading, mathematics, and language (Morgan and Gross 
1 980). We also found gentle curvilinearity in many cases, 
particularly for mth and seventh graders. These sirfiple 
correlations are consistently in the —.20 range, with the 
highest, for reading comprehension, at —.23 (p <.001). 
These correlations remain intact when controlling for 
smial class, sex. grade in school, and other relevant vari- 
ables, but controlling for IQ leads to a vastly differed 
picture. 

When IQ is held constant, most of these correlations 
become quite small, although all do remain negative. The 
simple correlations of viewing with mathematics scores, 
in particular, drop to almost zero when IQ is taken into 
account. On th^ other hand, associations between view- ^ 
ing and some achic^vement clusters do remain negative 
and significant (although reduced) when controlling for 
IQ. Foremost among the resilient correlations are lan- 
guage usage and structure (r == ~.12, /7<.01) and 
reading comprehension (r = —.14, p<.01). While the 
magnitude of these coefficients is not overwhelr^ing, it' 
docs indicate some residual independent relationship be- 
tween television and these achievement variables, above 
and beyond the effects of IQ. 

One implication of this finding is that television view- 
ing does not have a uniform relationship with allj areas of 
achievement. Despite similar simple correlations across 
achievement areas and despite similarities under various 
other controls, controlling for IQ does greatly reduce 
, many of the associations. (The correlation between 
viewing and the eijtire test battery remains kmall but 
significant when controlling for IQ: r = — .Oft, /? <.05.) 

These two correlations withstand controls for a num- 
ber of other plausible sources of spuriousness.lThey per- 
^ sist at the same overall level when'conirolling lor amount 
of nonschool reading, hours speat doing* hon^work, and 
parents' reports of their own reading habits (q.g., number 
, of magazines read regularly, time spent reading news- 
papers, etc.). They also hold up under some controls 
suggested by Hornik (1979), such as parental control 
over viewing and educational aspirations. 

Beyond spuriousness, however, the more important 
question is that of specification: For which types of stu- 
dents (i.e., under what conditions) are we most likely to 
find these relationships? Examining these patterns 
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within subgroups leads to some striking differences — and 
some surprises. 

The most dramatic conditional relationships between 
viewing and achievement scores become evident within 
the low, medium, and high IQ groups. We saw that 
controlling for IQ through partial correlations tends to 
reduce or eliminate most of the coefficients; but it would 
be a mistake to infer from this result that the re- 
lationships are equal — and zero — Tor those in each IQ 
group. Rather, the resulting pattern is one of enormous 
variability between IQ groups, as shown in table 1 . (The 
table also shows within-IQ group correlations further 
partialed for residual covariation with IQ scores.) 

Strong negative associations between viewing and 
achievement persist among the high IQ group, for a 
number oT achievement tests. These include reading com- 
prehension, language usage and structure, and the entire 
test battery score, for both boys and girls; and vocabulary <f 
and mathematical concepts and problems for girls only. 
(The significant negative simple correlations for high IQ . 
boys on mathematical computation, spelling, and lan- 
guage mechanics are reduced by the second IQ contro(.) 
TfTb parallels Kohr's ( 1 97 9) finding that the relationship 
between viewing and achievement is stronger, negative, 
and monotonic for students whose parents are better 
educated. 

Yet, not all of the other correlations are zero. There 
are significant positive associations between viewing and 
both reading comprehension and vocabulary for girls 
with lower IQs. The interaction between viewing and IQ 
on these scores is significant; in contrast, Furu (1971) * 
found no such interaction in Japan. Low IQ girls who 
are relatively heavy viewers actually score higher on 
reading comprehension and vocabulary (by about seven 
national percentile points) than low IQ girls who watch 
little. ^ 

So far, we^ave seen that sometimes the correlation 
between viewing and achievement is negative, and some- 
times it is positive; wc are still left with many coefficients 
of virtually zero. Yet, these zero correlations are often 
masking a significant nonlinear relationship. For exam- 
ple, for low IQboys, the correlation between viewing and 
language usage and structure scores is — .03, while eta is 
.19 (/?=.06). For low IQ boys on vocabulary, the cor- 
relation is ^ .05, and eta is . 1 8 (/? = .05); and for medium 
IQ girls on spelling, the correlation is -~ .02, 'eta is .18 
(/? = .06). There are other significantly nonlinear associ- 
ations (e.g., high IQ boys on mathematical concepts and 
problenis), but most are found artiong low and medium 
IQ students. 

In all these cases — and others — the curvilinearity 
matches that of the statewide assessment projects; as 
viewing increases, so do scores, "up to a point. At the • 
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Table 1 



Television Viewing and Achievement: Correiatlons by Sex Within IQ Groups, and Partial Correlations 

Controlling for Residual Variation In IQ (N=625) 



Correlation of TV Viewing and: 

Reading Comprehension 

Language Usage & Structure . 

Vocabulary 

Ma\h Concepts & Problems . 

Math Computation 

Spelling 

Language Mechanics 

Battery Total Score 



Reading Comprehension ...... 

Language Usage & Structure . 

Vocabulary 

Math Concepts & Problems . 

Math Computation 

Spelling 

Language Mechanics 

Batt^ Total Score ...... v . . 

•p<.05. > 





Males 






Females 




Low IQ 


MoH in 


Hiah to 


Low iO 


Med. 10 


High IQ 


-.13 


-.12 


-.25* 


.16* 


-.08 


-.27* 


-.14 


-.07 


-.26* 


.04 


-.12 


-.15 


-.18* 


.03 


.02 * 


.23* 


.03 


-.31* 


-.15 


.04 


-.08 , ' 


-.00 


-.13 


f-.20* 


-.03 


.10 


-.19* 


.02 


-.09 


-.05 


.08 


-.07 


-.18* 


-.02 


.01 




-.15 


.07 


-.20* 


-.01 


-.09 


-.05 


-.19* 


.02 


-.22* 


.08 


-.11 


^.21* 



Controlling for Residual IQ 



.01 


-.07 


-.18* 


.13* 


-.06 


-.25* 


-.03 


-.02 


-.19* 


.00 


.-.11 


-.12 


-.05 


' .06 


.12 


.20* 


.05 


-.29* 


-.05 


.07 


.01 


-.05 


-.12 


-.17* 


.05 


.16* 


-.14 


-.01 


-.08 


-.02. 




-.03 


-.11 


-.11 


.02 


-.07 . 


f: 


.15 


-.15 


-.13 


-.09 


-.02 


-.03 


.09 


-.14 


-.01 


-.10 


-.19* 



higher levels of viewing, scores are markedly lower than 
they are at medium viewing levels. 

Looking within IQ groups allows us to frame the 
finding of nonlinearity somewhat differently. To a cer- 
tain extent, there is a tendency for viewing to be associ- 
ated with the center of achievement; for instance, in terms 
of reading comprehension, heavy viewers within each IQ 
group have the score that is closest to the 50 national 
percentile rank of grade equivale^3— the midpoint. 

In suro, there is no one effect of television on achieve- 
ment, nor is there even one relationship. Above all, the 
patterns vary tremendously by sex,*by IQ group, and by 
the specific area of achievement. It seems likely at this 
.point that younger students and those with lower IQ 
scores may perform better if they watch at least some 
television; oldei . udents and those with higher IQ scores 
show stronger, negative, and monotonic associations be- 
tween amount of viewing and achievement. While there 
are a substantial number of replicated results, there are 
many exceptions as well, and that in itself may be the 
primary finding. 



choices. Table 2 shows the relationship between amount 
of viewing and adults' scores on this test. 

Across all subgroups, the association between viewing 
and the number of words correctly defined is negative 
and monotonic. Thjt mean scores of light, medium, and 
heavy viewers are significantly different within every 
group, except for nonwiites; still, even they show a nega- 
tive and ponotonic pAttern. The relationship is also 
weaker for those with less education, perhaps owing to a 
**floor effect." Just as adolescents with higher IQs show 
stronger negative associations with achievement, college- 
educated respondents have a more powerful relationship. 

These data suggest that certain aspects of the associ- 
ation between television and adolescents' reading and 
verbal skills apply to adults as well. Together, all the 
demographic variables and television viewing explain 
about 35 percent of the variance in word scores. Yet, even 
with all these powerful^ factors held constant simulta- 
neously, amount of viewing makes a small but significant 
independent contribution to predictions of word-test 
scores. 
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Adults 

The 1978 NORC General Social Survey contains an 
adaptation of the Thorndike-Lorge Test of Verbal Intel- 
ligence. Respondents were given 10 "difficult" words and 
asked to choose the one closest synonym of 5 multiple 



Television and Reading 

The findings concerning television and reading com- 
prehension led us to a detailed examination of the re- 
lationship between amount of viewing and reported time 
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Table 2 



Mean Number of Words (out of 10) Correctly Defined* for Light, Medium, 
and Heavy Adult Television Viewers** (NORC data 1978) 



Total 



Light TV 



Med. TV 



Heavy TV 











(A/) 




(A/) 




(N) 


D 


lin.' • 


• 

Overall 


6.0 


(1483) 


6.5, 


(391) 


5.9 " 


(691) 


5.4. 


(401) 


- .000 


.000 


Controlling for: \ 






















Age: ( 






















18-29 .V... 


5.6. 


(401) 


6.2 


^ (88) 


5.7 


(181) 


.5.1' 


im) 


.000 


.000 


30-54 


6.3 


(649) 


6.8 


(198) 


6-1 . 


(319) 


^5.8 


(135) 


.000 


.000 


Over 55 


5.8 


' (427) 


6.2 


(103) 


6.0 


(189) 


5.4 


(-136) 


.020 


.010 


Sex: 






















Male 


5.9 


(624) 


6.3 


(185) 


5.9 


(303) 


5.3 


(136) 


.^01 


.000 - 


Female 


6.0 


• (859)' 


6.7 


(206) 


6:0 


(388) 


5.5 


. (265) 


.000 


.000 


Race: 






















White 


6.1 


(132 1^ 


6.7 


(357) 


6.1 


.(632) 


5.6 


. (332) 


.000 


.000 


Nonwhite 


4.7 


^162) 


5.1 


(34) 


4.7 


(Sft) 


4.5 


(69) 


.360' 


.160 


Education: 


















s • 


4 


















■(J1») 


.uyu 


.UoU 


Some College . . . 


7.2 


(495) 


7.7 




7.1 


(232) 


6.5 


(81) 


.000 


^ .000 


Newspaper Reading: 




(854) 
















Everyday ....... 


6.3 




(223) 


6.3 


(411) 


5.7 


(220) 


.000^ ' 


.000 , 


Sometimes or ^ 












{296) . 










^ Less 


5.5 


(626) 


6.0 


(168) 


5.5 




(M 


• *'.001 


.000 


IncotTie: 






















Low. : , . . . 


5.3 


(497) * 


5.8 


^(117). 


^5.2 


(215) 


5,''l 


(165) 


.050 




Medium. .'....*... 


6.1 


(684) 
(212) 


6.7 


(177) 


6.1 


(323) 


5.6 


(184) 


.000 


.ood" 


High . . . .* 


7.1 


7.5* . 


(77) 


7.2 


(108)' 


. 6.2 


■ (27) 


..010 


.Olt) 



* Adapted from a Thorndlke^Lorge Test of Verbal Inteliigencew reliability = .SO-.SS. « 
• * Light viewers * up to 2 hours a day " ; i ; 

Medium viewers = 2 to 4 hours a day ' ^ 

Heavy viewers over 4 hours a day 
^ Significance of linearity. Deviations from linearity do hot approach significance in any subgroup. 



* spent reading over a 3-year period (Morgan 1980). This 
analysis is based on the 216 students who participated in 
all 3 years of the study. While this clarifies some proc- 
esses underlying the intricate relationship between 
viewing and reading comprehension, the examination of 
time spent reading adds its own perplexities. 

In the first year of the study, we were not surprised to 
find that heavy viewers read less than light viewers 
(r = -~.18, /> = .01). Yet, in the second year, the cor- 
relation became moderately positive (r=^.17, /) = .02) 
and continued to rise in the third (r — .22, p = .003). 

Even more striking is that we found a substantial 
positive correlation from first-year viewing to third-year 
reading time (r = .30, /) < .001 ). This is barely altered by 
controls for IQ, SES, sex, and first-year reading. While 
there is a small but significant negative simple cor- 
relation from first-year reading to third-year viewing, 
this association is eliminated under controls. 

Those who remain relatively heavy viewers through- 
out the 3 years of the study end up reporting more time 
spent reading,^ while consistently light viewers report 



reading less. As noted, in the first year heavy viewers 
read less than did light viewers (.75 hours a day to .96 
hours a day, respectively), jn.the third year, these same 
heavy viewers increase to 1^, hours a day^ while the 
light viewers drop to .70. This pattern holds within every 
subgroup-T-including low, medium, and high IQ stu- 
dents examined separately, and the difference between 
the means and/or change scores is significant more often 
than not, A variety of techniques for longitudinal anal- 
ysis point to the same conclusion: Television viewing 
exerts^ significant,; positive, longitudinal influence on 
time spent reading, and no causal influence from early 
reading time to later viewing is apparent. 

This leads to the question of what this greater reading 
represents, and here our data cannot fully answer the 
question. We do, however, have information on the read- 
ing preferences of the students, collected in the third year; 
students were asked to indicate the kinds of things they 
like to read — adventure, family stories, poetry, etc. — in 
all, eleven categories of fiction and nonfiction. 
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There is little overall relationship between amount of 
viewuii; and the number of ^ate^ones selected. When 
low. medium, atui hji;h IQ students are examined sepa- 
ratelv. however, a more (omplicated finding emerges, 
i Ke nior^ television low IQ students watch, the more 
• tvpes ol things * thev like to read. This, relationship is 
partitularlv evident lor loW-lQ females.^Thus. low-lQ 
females score high'er on reading comprehension and also 
like to read more kmds of things as viewing increases, 
rhe specific preferences expressed by heavy viewers 
" and bv light viewers tend to differ a* well. Light viewers 
.xh<H)se scienc e fu tion. mvsteries, and general nonfiction. 
Ht^avv viewers are significantly more likely to select sto- 
rit^^.nibout love-and families, teenage stories, andjrue 
stiirifs! about stars. I'nfoyunately. we.cannAt specify 
* SvhetlVer'tlii^y .we reaSing books, magazines, comics, or 
something ^Ue; but the profile is suggestive of a similarity 
between the reported reading preferences of heavy view- 
ers and (ommon television content. 

Among ,idults. NrcKvoy ^and Vincent (1980) report 
that there l^ no differern e in amount of viewing between 
those who read periodic als and books and tfiose who read 
periodic als onlv Vet, those who do not read at all watch 
markedly more television than the other two groups. No 
information, is presented about subgro^s; the findings 
.could result from-spiiriousness (stemming, for example, 
■from educcltion) or trftre could be specification effects, 
witfi positive associations between viewing and reading 
in some groups. ^ n 

^ * Regardless, it h surprising that those who are heavy 
viewers in earlv adolescenc e read more in later*adoJc3- 
cence. This mav be clarified by Robinson's (1980) 
finding that there lias i)een a slight increase in tfie time 
^ adults spend reading books and magazines. He notrs 
that, li people spend more time reading, it may ^K^n 
widened horizons and expanded information, ''butjhey 
mav also be processing print content more superficially 
or less etficientlw Us suggested by any shifts of reading 
. from a pnnury activity to reading as a secondary activ- 
itv'* (p 1^2) It seems reasonable to speculate that tele- 
vision mav contribute to this ^'shift''; although adolescent 
'henw viewers may spend more hours reading, they cer- 
tainly seem to be comprehending less. ^ 

Television and Educational 
Aspirations 

(U)nsiderable sociological wtork has been done on the 
fac tor* rhat influence the development and maintenance 
of educational aspirations afc well as on the implicatibns 
of those aspirations on subsequent attainment (see, e.g., 
Haller et al. 1974; Sewell and Shah 1967, 1968; Wilson 
and Portes 1975). Vet, in this extensive literature, , 
O ^ ^ 85 



Kerchpff ( 1977> provides one of the sole mentions of the 
possible role of mass media as an information source for 
educational and occupational goals and plans,^- 

While there is considerable debate over ^he relalive 
contribution of various factors in determining aspi- 
rations, aspirations themselves may have direct behav- 
ioral consequences for ultimate Attainment (Sewell et al. 
*1970; SewelUand Portes 1969). Therefore, if television 
viewing has an impact on aspirations, ips not simply a 
^'mere" attitude being affected but an outlook system 
*with explicit behavioral implications. 

We are mainly concerned here with the role television 
plays in the .development of educational aspirations and 
expectations, but ' perspectives for future careers are 
clearly relevant.^ For one Ihing, aspirations for schooling 
arii projected job prestige are liighly correlated (gener- 
ally .50 to .70). For another, as we shall se^elevision's 
relationship with school plans takes on anolter dimen- 
sion of meaning and interpretation when job plans are 
Slso considered. ' 
^ Most previous work that could relate to television and 
future orientations deals only with occupation-related, 
-issues. Many content'rfhalyses, conducted ov<?r a number 
of years, have s]iown that television programing greatly 
overrepresents skilled and professioi^arworkers (e.g., 
Head t954; s'mythe 1954; Gentite 1961;^ Sjjggar* and 
> Wheeler 1973; Tcdesco 1974; Jeffries-Fox and Signo- 
rielli 1979). ' • 

' Beyoncl content analysesf^ome s]tudies have focused on 
the extertt to which television acts,as a source of informa- 
ti<^ about jobs (e.g., DeFleur and DeFleur 1967; Chris- 
.tiansen 1979; Jeffrics-Fox or on the similari^]^ 

between television portrayals and st,udents' images of 
occupations ^effrieb-Fox and Signoriellh 1979). 

'While television.overrepresents professfonals, iti treat- 
men! of education is somewhat ambiguous. Television 
may idealize the process of education yet denigrate the 
pursuit of scholarly^ activities (Gerbner 1973). The con- 
tradiction in the image may lead to opposing and incom- 
patible cxpe-'tatipns. The emphasis on professionals 
might cultivate ^recr projections of relatively higher 
prestige among heavy viewers, yet the symbolic functions 
of the portrayals of schools^, teachers, and education may 
be to generate lower educational desires. Ind€ed,^a small 
study of second to fifth graders (Morgan and Rothschild 
1978) found that, while heavy viewers thought it less 
important to do well in scl;iool, they also tended to aspire 
to higher status jobs. , " , 

At the same time, adolescents manifest strong negative 
relationships between viewjng aspirations cross section- 



' Occupational Aspirations arc coded according to the Duncan scale 
of occupational prestige Educational /^spirations are coded on a 
7-point scale, from "don't want to finish high school" to "want to go to 
graduate school after college." 



allv (Jros^sand JeHrics-Fox (1978) presrntdata from the 
second vear ol our ^-vear study showing that heavy view- • 
crs (male and leinale) both want and expect to spend 
fewer years in school. I'his negative relationship is found 
; for each (J* the 3 years of the study. The association with 
^ educational aspirations in particular remains strong and 
significant under controls for IQ, SKS, sex, and age. 

While this cross-sectional relationship does not appear 
to be spurious, it would he difficult to argue that lowered i 
aspirations are a likely consecjuence of television content.^ 
It may be that excessive viewingin and of itself generates 
a sort of displacement of interest and reinforces a lack of 
ambition. But if television content has an effect on stu- 
dents' aspirations, it would seem far more reasonable to 
expect that the image of a world tilled with professionals 
should be reflected in the selection of high prestige jobs 
^ and the desire for more schooling. 

Longitudinal analysis of these relationships provides a 
powerfql means to cisseKs the inde[)endcnt contribution of 
; television to students* asf)irati()ns over time. Such anal- 
ysis corresponds more ( losely to an intuitive notion of 
'Vausality." It a[)[)r()ximates the estal)lishment of tempo- 
ral {)rder and helps reduce the threat that a causal infer- 
ence is spurious, .According to table .3. amoimt of viewing 
in the first year of the study has. strong, negative, and 
significant correlations with second-year occupational 
and educational aspirati{)ns. for both males and females. 
This finding shows u[) with dramatic consistency with a 
wide variety of statistical techniques, including longi- 
tudinal hierarchical regression with an interaction term, 
analysis of cov^ance, and structural equation models 
based on disattenuated correlations. These assocfations 
are not explained by control for first-year aspirations, 
IQ,andSKS. 



Thus, those who watch more televisioij in early adoles- 
cence tend to aspire to lower status jebs and want to 
spend less time in school a year lateF. ^ 

But over 2 yearsT the patterns become strikingly 
different. The outstanding feature is that girls show pos- 
itive associations from first-year viewing to third-year 
aspirations, particularly for occupations. These positive 
coefficients only emerge when earlier level of aspiration, 
[Q, and SES are held constant. In contrast, boys* sig- 
nifirantly negative simple associations disappear under 
controls; ; ^ 

Statistically, this means that a significant portion of 
*'new information" or *'change" in aspirations (i.e., 
above and beyond what early aspirations and de- 
mographics would predict) is explained by earlier view- 
ing behavior. In short, heavy viewing has a short-term 
(1-year) negative effect on the aspirations of both boys 
and girls, but over 2 years, girls who wat^h more tele-' 
vision have higher goals for both schooling and career. 

Beyond this sex difference, different types of students 
""might be expected to show di^erent relationships be- 
tween viewing and educational ^aspirations. Given an 
ambiguous message, different students might attend to " 
different components of the overall image of education. 
For example, there is an almost significant interaction" 
between amount of viewing and IQ in predicting ^chooji 
goals over time (partial — .14, F = 3.40, p<AQ): As IQ 
increases, so docs the 2-year positive effect of viewing on 
educational aspirations. 

As IQ increases, viewing may perform some "rein- 
forcement" function. High-IQ students, in all jikelihood, 
receive numerous messages about how fat they should go 
in school. I'hey may be more likely to absorb the impli- 
cation that sufficient education is necessary totnter those 



Table'3 

Correlations Between Early Viewing^and Later Aspirations (N = 215) 



Occupational, Aspirations 



Educational Aspirations 



Overall 



Males 



Fennates 



Overall 



Males 



Females 



Correlation of First-Year ^ 

Viewing With Second-Year 

Aspirations: / 

Simple r V. ^ 

Controlling for First-Year 
Aspirations, SES, and 10 

Correlation of First-Year 

Viewing WitFi Third-Year ' 

Aspirations: 

Sinnple r 

Controlling for First-Year 
Aspirations. SES. and IQ 

05. ••/p< .01. ---p* .001. 
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.17* 

.07 

.11 



.17* 

-.17* 
-.08 



.27** 
.18* 

.05 
.26** 



4 -^J " 

.26*** -.28*** -.^4* 
.21**; -.24** -.18* 



.13* -.28** 
.04 -.07 
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-.10 
.1*5* 



prestigious jobs they sec on television. More generally, 
when other factors in their environment are urging them 
toward more schooling, any messages on television which 
point in that direction may be (sDmewhat selectively) 
perceived, and the positjve effect on school goals, may be 
amplified. In any case, the finding that heavy viewing is 
more likely to lead tci the desire* for more ed^ication 
among high*IQ students- is particularly intriguing^ given 
the fact that high-IQ stu(lents show the. strongest nega- 
tive associations between viewing and achievement 

scores. ' - 

■« / 

The longitudinal associations between viewing and 
aspirations take on a vari<*ty^1)f forms within other sub- 
groups. For example, the rfclationship with school goals 
is positive ^hen parents do not t^ke an active role in their 
children's viewing; when they do participate (by either 
being restrictive ai^d protective about viewing habits or 
explicitly using television as a way to impart information 
to their children), the rela^tionship over time is zero. If 
lack of parental involvement in viewing enhances culti- 
vation (see Ciross and Morgan in prcfss), then this is 
another example of that^ phenomenon. Moreover, a low ' 
degree of peer interaction can also amplify this associ- 
ation. 'Rothschild (1979) found that third and fifth 
graders who are less integrated into cohesive peer groups 
also show a positive association between amount of 
viewing and jbrojected job status. 

Similarly, the students' own "involvement with tele- 
visiort" (measured by a variety of dimensions of im- 
mersion; identification, and habituation beyond hours of 
exposure) mediates the relationship. The longitudinal 
^relationship between amount of viewing and projected 
job status is positive for those Vho score high on the 
involvement index, and negative for less involved stu- 
d'ents. Yet, the connections with school plans are negative 
only among the highly involved. In other words, greater 
"involvement ' with television seems to-* help cultivate 
conflicting goals, i.e.^ the desires for higher job status but 
fewer years in school. 

Thus, the effects of television viewing on educational 
aspirations are mediated, by demographic factors (lil^e se?^ 
and IQ) as well as by family or "personal" factors (like 
pgjental parhcipation, peer interaction, or "involve- 
ment" with television). But the most critical con- 
sequences of the impact of television on aspirations 
become evident in the larger- context of other plans, 
expectations, and outlooks. Specifically, when these pat- 
terns are examined in light of students' sex-role stereo- 
types and family-life expectations, we see that television 
may cJJntribute to incangruent and opposing role 
projections — for girls. Outof complex multidimensional 
triangulations and mutually conditioning influences 
emerge serious conflicts and logically opposing aims in 
girls' outlooks and aspirations. 



For example, television seenfis to exert a considerable 
influence on the development and maintenance of sex- 
role stereotypes among girls,'particularly the notion that 
women are happiest at fiome caring for children (Gross 
and Morgan in press). Also, television cultivates both the 
desire to get marifj/cd and K^ve children soon and the 
expectation of having a large nuniber of children (Mor- 
gan and Harr-Mazer 1980). Clearly, for girls, the notion 
that women should stay home with children, theidesire to 
get married and have children early, and the wish for 
large families are 'generally incompatible with high^ 
ambitions for school and careec, 

Despite the inc6mp^\iibility between these behavioral , 
expectations, the cultivation of the desire for higher sta- 
tus occupations and more education cuts across these 
potentially mediating influences. Even more sexist girls 
show positive longitudinal connections between viewing 
and aspiration*. Television also cultivates higher aspi- " 
rations among girls who desire early marriage, early 
childbirth, and large families. 

But there may not be any perceived confjict between 
these notions and goals. "Sexism" represents conceptions " 
of social reality; aspirations are a personal concern. 
Heavy-viewing girls may well wanj to go on in school 
and work at high-status jobs themselves, yet they easily 
believe that women achieve ultimate fulfillment through 
homemaking and motherhood. The cultivation of a given 
behavioral expectation does not preclude the cultivation 
of an incongruent image of social reality. Girls' personal 
aspirations may not be affected by the undercutting 
image of women on television because Cas a number of 
studies have shown) they may be more likely to emulate 
and identify with male models anyway. 

The conflict between aspirations and family plans may 
be more problematic. Few females will be able to handle 
the responsibilities and demands of early marriage and 
large families and at the same time spend more years in 
school and become high-level professionals. One of these 
opposing expectations may ultimately have to give. 

These arrays of role projections are generally congru- 
ent for (Jbys. Heavy viewing among boys can predict a 
syndrome of early marriage, large families,^ and lower 
aspirations, although all relationships are somewhat 
weaker for boys. But few girls may be able to meet these 
opposing expectations. Heavy viewing among girls may 
lead to a variety of problematic situations, with no easy 
solution. Given our present social situation, it is ex- 
tremely difficuh for women to mix family responsibilities 
with spending more years in school. 

It should be strej^sed that one of the key features of 
* these patterns is that television seems to contribute to the 
conditioning as well as the dependent variable. In terms 
of these triangulations, television may have an impact on 
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both the conditioning influence and the belief system 
which it helps maintain and by which it is reinforced. 

Discussion 

The data presented in this review focus mainly on > 
what Hornik (1979) calls '^input-output relations**; that 
is, they are interfd^d to establish empirical relationships, 
and they bypas^the problem of understanding the proc- 
esses arrd mechanisms underlying the associations. This 
is partially due to the fact that research on these processes 
is just beginning; even the best of it does not provide 
unambiguous evidence^ about dominant causal mech- 
anisms. Still, it is unlikely that any one explanation is the 
primary phenomenon; Hornik notes that ''specification is 
the order of the day,** which we see in terms of.mutiial 
interaction and reinforcement. 

Let us begin with the negative relationships between 
viewing and achievement. The data suggest that these 
relationships are not spurious. But they pr6vide no evi- 
dence to support the propositit)n that television viev/ing 
leads to lovC^er scores in certain cases, or other 
alternatives — that students with reading problems sim- 
ply watch more television, or that both happen. , 

Even if viewing does contribute to weaker ^mprehen- 
sion and diminishes competence in related verbal skills, 
it could happen in a number of ways. For one, television 
could simply reinforce reading problems by displacing 
time spent rtading.'** As with any other skill, reading 
requires constant practice, and one does not generally get 
much practice reading while watching television. Fur- 
ther, heavy viewers often say they read or do homework 
while they are watching. The acquisition and mainte- 
nance of these skills could suffer in the presence of such 
a strong distraction. 

The \ianguage" of the mediunvmay also contribute; 
that is, there may be cognitive effects of the symbolic 
structure of television, as Salomon (197}9) suggested. 
Since yrlevision viewing is ''easier** than re'ading, in that 
it does not require the same degree of sustained concen- 
tration for comprehension, heavy viewing could reinforce 
impatience with heading, and skills would remain under- 
developed. This is slightly related to what Hornik calls 
'intolerance for the pacc^of schooling** hyjbdtheses. These 
hold that the conventional'action and format structure of 
television and/or the intellectual "simplij^ty** o/ most 
television programs can hold back imagination, lead chil- 
dren to demand continuous action, and generate frus- 
tration with the rigors of learning and plot developments 

* Hornik (19^9) discusses the possibility of displaccmcni more in ihr 
sense of bcforc-aficr television comparisons and concludes ihai.ihc'^ 
evidence for such displaccmeni is weak, because '*thcre was not much 
reading before television and there is not much now." 
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that take time. (Hornik finds the ai:tual evidence^ for this 
position anrd" several others sorely, lacking and 
unconvincing.) 

Yet, we als6 must deal with^ the positive longitudinal 
link between viewing and read^g time, h is possible that 
for some students heavy viewing during early adolescence 
is symptomatic of a certain intellectual curiosity,^ and^ 
television viewing thereby may be stimulating and en- 
couraging subsequent reading. In addition, the longi- 
tudinal relationship between viewing and reading could 
be explained by some hypothetical media use syndrome. 
During early adolescence, students may be either heavy 
viewers or readers, but not both (hence the negative 
first-year correlation); 2 years later, students might be 
heavy or light users of both media at the same time 
(hence, the positive th;rd-year correlation). 

This possibility is plausible and does fit the data, but 
it fails to clarify why the lagged relationship from view- 
ing to reading should be positive. Perhaps, given IQ and 
achievement general trends, heavy viewers must spend 
more time in order to accomplish the same amount of 
reading. Again, much of the rea<Jing done by heavy view- 
ers may accompany viewing. Further, this would fit with 
our finding of a modest positive relationship between 
amount of viewing and reported time spent doing 
homework. ^ / 

We also find some positive associations between view- 
ing and achievement among those with lower IQs. It may 
well be that low-IQ students are actually helped by tele- 
vision viewing; at the least, low-IQ students who do not 
watch much may be particularly uninterested and un- 
motivated. The tendency for heavy viewing to have very 
different implications for students of different IQ levels 
emerges for certain school-related attitudes as well as for 
achievement. For example, high-IQ students who watch 
more television are more likely to cite "being a good 
student** as one of four least desirable qualities. Yet, 
heavy viewers in the low-IQ group show the opposite 
pattern; they are less likely to derogate the idea of being 
a good student. 

In terms of aspirations, the patterns are highly com- - 
plex. We see strong hegative cross-sectional and short- 
term associations that become positive over 2 years.^ For 
boys, heavy viewing in early adolescence has no impact 
on job or school goals 2 years later. For girls, viewing 

Zuck^rman et al. (1980) found amount of viewing to be positively 

related to "enthusiasm in school" among third to fifth sradcrs. 
^» 

Bayer (1970) found that marriage plans have a substaTitial inde- 
pendent effect upon educational aspirations, above and beyond IQ and 
SES: Those who seek early marriage ttnd to express lower aspirations, 
and those who expect to delay marriage and age of childbirth plan on 
spending more years in sthool. This may help, explain the negative 
cross-sectional relationships between viewing and aspirations. 



cuhivates the desire for morf^schooling as well as* tradi- 
tional scx-rolc stereotypes and the desires to get married 
and have chil(^jrcn early. 

But the primary finding i§ that not only the intensity 
but even the direction of television's consequences for 
education — both achievement and aspirations — seem to 
depend on a wide variety p! other factors which mediate, 
condition, enhance,.diminish, or reverse the associations. 
Television viewing may be seen as a "quasi- 
den\ograpKic" variable which has one set of implications 
,for some, and another set of implications for others. It 
consistently makes a difference, although that difference 
is clearly not the same for all students. IVlevision view- 



ing' may lead to conflicts in behavior, attitudes, and be- 
havioral expectations. We can be fairly sure that at any 
given time, adolescents ^o watch more television will 
score lower in achievement, particularly for reading, and 
that they will express lower ambitions for both schooling 
and career. But heavy viewers may also ultimately spend 
more time reading; and, if they have lower IQs, their 
reading scores will be higher; and, if female, they will 
express higher educational aspirations than do ligfvf 
viewers 2 years later. The questions of how the under- 
lying processes of interaction with other social, personal, 
and family-related factors actually work are still wide 
open. 
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Television Literacy . 
and 

Critical Television Viewing Skills 

Charles R. Corder-Bolz 
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Television often exposes children to adult, actions and re- 
lationships for which they are unprepared. They are thrown 
into an adult world long before they have the information and 
maturity to cope with it. . . . How television affects a child will 
depend on how the child interprets what is viewed and the use 
the child makes of that information. Parents and other adults 
can be the determining factor in making television a positive 
learning experience (Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory 1979, p. 1). 

Several commentators have suggested that research on 
the impact of television may be more revealing of our- 
selves and our culture than of the effects of television 
itself (e.g., Newcomb 1976). As suggested by the above 
paragraph from a set of educational materials for par- 
ents, our concern regarding the possible effects of tele- 
vision reveals our shared concerns for the vulnerability of 
young children, the use of which television is put, and the 
ultimate responsibility of the parent in structuring a 
child's life. The concern for critical television viewing 
skills is further revealing. Because there is no visible 
product or benefit produced, many people feel guilty 
about '^wasting'* sb many hours watching television. Of- 
ten adults will not admit to regularly viewing television. 
The ethic of having something to show for one's efforts 
and of not wasting time is traceable at least back to 
Puritanism of three centuries ago. Similarly, our ap- 
proach to copinf with .the problem is revealing of our- 
selves. Purposeful viewing and critical analysis are a 
heritage that can be traced to classical Greek thought 
(Dondis 1979). Rather than fall victim to a persuasive 
commentator, we should analyze, evaluate, and compare 
the message offered by television. As Plato wrote in the 
• Republic IfiookWl): 

If simple unity could be adequately perceived by fight or by any 
other sense, then there would be nothing to attract towards 

; 



being; but when there is some contradiction always present, and 
one K the reverse of one and involves the conception of plurality, 
then thought begins to be aroused within us, and the soul 
perpleiced and wanting to arrive at a decision asks. What is 
absolute unity? 

^ The analysis of the perceived world around us has 
been expanded and formalized by many. Aristotle, for 
example, distinguished among three levels of thought in 
his account of how the mipd operates to produce knowl- 
edge. From the raw materials of sensory experience, the 
mind forms ideas. Idca^ in turn are the basis from which 
the mind forms judgments.' When one judgment then 
becomes the basis for assenting or denying another state- 
ment, the mind is using a ahird level of thought— 
inference. At this level, thinking involves generating 
reasons for what we think. What we think may not be 
<jitKer true or false; it may also be either logical or 
illogical. Thus, Aristotle s ideas on the law of con- 
tradiction and the rules of the syllogism have helped form 
our current concept of critical thinking (Aristotle, On 
Interpretation, Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics). 
The work of John Dewey is a more contemporary 
' reflection of our shared ethic regarding critical thinking: 

The first distinguishing characteristic of thinking then is facing 
the facts— inquiry, minute and cxteiyive scrutinizing, obser- 
vation (Dewey 1948, p. 140). 

Thinking which is a method of rcconstructing-cxperience treats 
observation of facts, on the other hand, as the indispensable step 
of defining the problem, of locating the trouble, of forcing hom^ 
a definite, instead of a merely vague emotional, sense of what 
the difficulty is and where it lies (Dewey 1948, p. 141)^ 

Although critical thinking docs indeed have Jeep roots 
in OLir culture, few people realize that the application of 
critical thinking to the context of television viewing also 
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has important antecedents. Literary criticism is the ap- 
plicaMon of (ritjcal thinking to the analysis of creative 
communication. Certainly, there are numerous parallels 
between literary criticism and critical television viewing. 
Cairns (1061. p. 1) wrote: 

From the beginning criticism ha? exhibited two aspects. In one 
jt has compared and judged; it has Attempted to isolate the 
values of literature and to determine whether the specimens it 
appraises are good or bad. - 

Literary criticism, however, goes beyond the mere 
analysis of the verity of facts. Art attempts, to commu- 
nicate a sen^e of life, whether it be the inescapable limits 
and mortality of life or its beauty and inspiration. Thus, 
literary criticism-attempts to appreciate insights commu- 
nicated through art. 

Television is a relatively new and still developing com- 
munications technology and industry. In less than three 
decades< television has been so absorbed into the fabric of 
our society and culture that it is now difficult <o imagine 
life without it, I'elevision has become an indispensable 
member of our families. Adults watch many hpurs of 
television each week, and children spend an ever- 
increasing number of hours*mesmerized by television. 
Many parents are apprehensive about the effects of tele- 
vision on th'eir children's social attitudes and behavior 
and the impact of television viewing habits upon the 
family's lifestyle. One response has been to lobby for 
greater citizen control of the television industry. This, 
however, threatens 'a basic value of our country — the* 
individual right of people to communicate freely and to 
receive ideas and information. The alternative approach 
of developing greater sophistication among television 
consumers is being widely accepted. Adults and children 
are encouraged to be more literate with the tel^ised 
medium and to use critical viewing skills. 

Much of the momentum for television literacy and 
viewing skills has come from the large literature tif tele- 
vision research. Surprisingly though, little research has 
been conducted specifically on viewing skills. With the 
growing public interest in critical viewing skills, there is 
a need to carefully examine the current state of 
knowledge. 

Television Literacy 

Television literacy is the understanding and appre- 
ciation of television programing. This includes an aware- 
ness of how programing is produced and broadcast, a 
familiarity with the various formats used in television, 
and ability to recognize the overt and covert themes of 
television programs and commercials, and an appre- 
ciatidn of television as an art form (the ability to recog- 
nize excellent versus poor television progratning in a 



number of dimensions), ZettFs (1973) writings in es- 
thetic pragmatics demonstrates the importance of tele- 
vision literacy and the necessity for critical viewing skills: 

„ There are, of course, subtle aesthetic variables that we c<jn use 
to produce a specific aesthetic response in the recipient, even if 
he is not^ consciously aware of these variables. In short, we can 
manipulate a person's perception, and ultinSately his behavior. 

^by a precise, calculated application of aesthetic variables and 
Variable complexes (Zettl 1973, p, 8). 

The ability to accurately perceive and interpret tele- 
vised presentations appears to be a function of experience 
and cognitive development. There is some, though ad- 
mittedly thin, evidence that the ability to ''read" re- 
lationships in pictures is experienfially based, Kennedy 
(1974) and Pick (1976), in reviewing fross-cultural re- 
search on picture perception, found that uneducated 
primitive people, are usually able to identify objects in 
pictures' but do not*7jnderstand depicted relationships 
between objects. However, primitive people who ^had 
participated in some form of organized education could 
interpret pictorially presented information. Pick (1976) 
concluded that some experience with pictures is required 
to learn the "rules" of visual communication. Similarly^ 
there is some evidence within the American culture that 
educational experience with pictures increases children*? 
ability to benefit from pictorial presentations, Reese 
(1974) in a quasi-e5/perimental study found that, after 
the introduction of Sesame Street, children appeared to 
perform better in learning tasks using visual elabo- 
rations. Pressley (1977) noted that ''there can be no 
doubt that Sesame Street alumni have plenty of experi- 
ence reading pictures,"- 

The ability to interpret visual presentatiiins increases 
with age. Clearly, the most important factor leading to 
people's ability to interpret visual presentations is cog- 
nitive maturity. The ability to understand and appreciate 
television programing increases with age. Young chil- 
dren have great diflficulty in realistically interpreting 
most elements of television programs and commercials. 
For example, many >oung children believe that the pro- 
gram Mork and Mindy takes place /in the house where 
the actress who plays the role of MiniJy^lives. A study by 
Meyer (1976) found that children as old as 12 failed to 
understand even basic elements of the plot of an episode 
from All tn the Family,^ 

In laboratory learning tasks"'^uch as paired-associated 
learning, the usefulness of pictorial presentations is 
found to increase with children's age from nursery school 
through the third grade (Rohwer et al. 1975). In terms 
of learning facilitation, however, most studies have found 
pictorial presentations qaickly reach a maximum cflfect, 
approximately the first through the third grade (Holyoak 
et al. 1972; Odom and Nesbitt 1974). With more com- 
plex visual presentations, such as general television fare. 



^ Collins (1970) found comprehension, retention, and 
* drawing inferences to increase steadily with age* across 
the grade school to high school age range. Indeed, the 
wide range of learning and comprehension of televised 
portrayals appears to increase with age (Collins et al., 
1978; Wartella 1979). 

The sophistication that television viewers acquire with 
experience and maturity involves a number of critical 
viewing skills. It is these skills, as well as the analogous 
critical thinking skills that develop as a child matures, 
which are -essential in enabling people to, respond to 
televised portrayals and productively integrate television 
into their lives. ^ 



Critical Television Viewing Skills 

In the past 2 years, there has been a nationalisurge of 
interest in critical television viewing skills. Many diy- 
,ergent groups, including parent-teachers associations,' 
school distr * ts, and youth groups, have expressed a con- 
cern that -ievision viewing be a positive beneficial 
experience, especially for children and youth. Several 
organizations have developed educational materials, 
family guides, and workshop manuals to encourage selec-. 
tive planned viewing, to encourage awareness of the 
differences between cartoons and realistic po^^rayals, 
commercials and programs, news and docu-dramas, and 
to encourage parental involvement in children's viewing 
(e.g., NationaJ PTA, Prime Jime, Medfa Action Re-' 
search Center). There, however, has been little empirical 
research on critical television viewing skills. Yirtually all 
of the efforts to develop naaterials for children, parents, 
and teachers have been based upon editorial evaluations 
of the need. Nonetheless, it is important to be knowledge- 
able about how these various organizations and individ- 
uals have conceptualized the nature of critical viewing 

skills. ^ 

Anderson H980) suggests that, while there are many 
skills and facts which need to be taught in a critical 
television viewing curriculum, there are four underlying 
" constructs: intervention, goal attainment, cultural under- 
standfng, and literacy. Curricula using the intervention 
'construct, in Anderson's conceptualization, emphasize 
t^iat television does things to iht viewer, and intervention 
vis-a-vis instruction will lead to different consequences. 
Students are taught about j^roduction techniques, pro- 
gram formats, the purpose of commercials, etc. The hope 
is that the information and understanding acquired will 
be applied to students' everyday viewing. Curricula 
based upon the goal-attainment construct first ask stu- 
dents to consider their reasons for viewing t^elevision .^he 
curriculum materials then encourage students to develop 
more productive objectives for viewing, television. 



WNET, under a contract withVhe U.S. Office of Edu- 
y cati^in, exemplifies this approach, "This curriculum will 
provide your students with the inner resources for mak- 
ing their own/necisions about the television programs 
they watch." WNET 1979, p. ii). The cultural- 
understanding construct portrays television as product 
and purveyor of a>ntemporary (and popular) culture* 
From this perspective, curricula encourage the use and 
appreciation of television as. one of many forums bf es- 
thetic expression. The visual-literacy construct, as 
presented by AndeVson, is focused on the need to under- 
stand the many messages embedded in television prt)- 
graming and how television is used to communicate • 
messages. In such a curriculum, students not only Jearn 
about television but may also learn to do tclevi^on (e.g., , 
• Media Literacy. Project, Unified School District 497, 
Lawrence, Kans.). Despite the appeal of this taxonomy, 
the four constructs do not appear to be separate or Sepa- 
rable issues, but to Sc facets of a single, though complex, 
issue. In helping students understand the distortions of " 
the televised medium, a teacher would concurrently need 
to help students understartd how the n^edium can be used 
to communicate. Similarly, to help a student formulate 
, his or her viewing preferences, a teacher would want to 
encourage the student to see television as an art form in 
which there is not only good and bad art but there are 
also artistic alternatives to television. A curriculum could ' • 
not pursue any single construct without simultaneously 
pursuing all four. 

There have* been several attempts to articulate the 
specific critical television skills. Singer et al. (\9S0) have 
outlined 10 objectives of their critical viewing 
curriculum: ^ 



Understand the types of programs. 

Understand that programs are created. 

Understand the electronics of television. 

Learn what aspects of a program are real and how fantasy 

elements are created. 
Learn the purpose and types of commercials. ' 
Understand how television influences a person's feelings and 

ideas. 

Become aware of television as a source of information, and 

the use of stereotypes on television. 
Understand the differences between violence portrayal on 

television and violence in life. 
Become more aware of personal viewing habits. 
Use television in a language arts framework. 

Anderson and Ploghoft (1978), in their receivership 

skills curriculum, identified six objectives: 

Ability to describe own television viewing habits. ' . 

Ability to describe why a program is selected. 

Ability to identify the.role bf television in personal life, amid 

the activities it competes with. 
Ability to describe the consequences of viewing and the other 

activities with which television competes. 
Ability to identify program content characteristics. 
Ability to identify uses of different programs. 
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Th^ U.S. Office of Education sponsored four major 
projects, beginning in 1978, to develop materials for stu- 
dents and their parents and teachers, to as^st and en- 
courage them in using critical television viewing skills. 
Probably fhe most comprehensive statement regarding 
critical viewing skills was prepared by Withrow (1980) 
the t'SOE project ^monitor: 

1 . A knowledge of the special effects of television production. 
r\' is both more and less than real life. Time and space 
are signifirantly compressed in television productions. 

2. \ knowledge of th^ social trade-offs involved in television 
viewing. Excessive television viewing can affect mental 
health.Things are left undone as a result of habitual view- 
ing. TV viewing i^ essentially passive as opposed to other 
activities that often require participation. % 

3. .A knowledge of commercial influences on television and 
the motivating factory involved in commercial support of 
television. The value systems portrayed on television may 
not be acceptable to all people because production is di- 
rected to the largest possible audience. 

4. Acknowledge of individual and group patterns'of viewing.. 
A knowledge of on^'s own individual viewing habits is 
necessary. Acknowledge of the patterns of individual age 
groups and their importance in the television marketplace 
wilt also enhance understanding. 

5. An ability to recognize information and to differentiate 
between information and propaganda. Commercial ad- 
vertisements frequently carry information, but they are 
also designed to project the information in the most attrac- 
tive and subtle manner. Viewers need to recognize the role 
of humor, sex, and the bizarre in the advertisement's 
seduction of the consumer. 

6. \n ability to understand and evaluate opp<Tsing views on 
^ news and documentary programs. An understanding that 

time constraints of television new^ programs limit indepth 
' reporting is important. Usually there is»an effort to pro- 
vide editorial balance, therefore different commentators 
njay have strongly different ideas and perceptions. 

7. An ability to understand the differences between written 
and television drama. How does a bo<sk differ from a 
drama on television? What are the underlying principles 

- in building a good story on television? How does a tele- 
vision presentation differ from the stage and film story? 
Television is a little window on the world ;*whereas the 
stage and film provide a large landscape for vicarious 
experiences. 

8. .An ability to understand one's own uses of television. 
Why do you watch television? What do you get out of it? 
Is it a diversion from the busy schedule? Do you use it as 
a source or a sampler to stimulate you to a deeper study 
of a specific issue? Is it your main source of information 
outside your own experience? 

9. An ability to understand the consumer's role in television, 
HoTv can you influence what's on television? What is your 

*' place in community based television? 

At the elementary level, young ejementary-age children can 
and should learn that television distorts the real world. They 
can at early ages test the television world against the real world. 
Willi parental guidance, they can use television wisely. The 
family, the school ...and youth-serving agencies can make tele- 
vision viewing more responsive to the needs of a growing child. 

At the middle-school level, which encompasses the upper 
elementary levels and Junior high school, children cai|.be self- 



motivated in establishing priorities on the quality and quantity 
of their televisioa watching. They are interested in how tele- 
vision is put together. How do the producers make the Six 
Million E)ollar man jump tall buildings? They want to know 
how an idea is formed for a show and how it gets put into the 
dramatization that is shown in their home. They are interested 
in some of the major issues in television. Should children's 
advertisements be limited? What are ratings, and how do they 
affect the program schedule? They like to critique programs. 

At the secondary level, the high school-age youngster is sen- 
sitive to alternatives to television watching. This age range is 
the least likely group to .watch television. They are involved 
with social and sports activities as well as the demands of their 
school and work lives. They are in a position to begin to analyze^ 
television and to make judgments tiiat will affect their habitual 
use of television. They can understand and explore in more 
detail the wide range of potential dramatic programs. They arc 
capable of analyzing different opinions and viewpoints in Hews 
and special events programs. In effect, they can be sophisticated 
users of television. They can understand the ratings systems 
and the commercial impetus behind the television industry. 
They are aware oT (and can be taught to understand) the 
political-social aspects of television. 

At the post secondary [leyel, materials can be] directed to- 
wards an understanding of one's own use of television and the 
importance adults play in monitoring children's use of tele- 
vision. Emphasis is placed on the societal -family interplay with 
television. What does it mean as a social event when more than 
iqp,000,000 people watch ROOTS? Ddes it lead to a ftjrther 
study by the viewers of the issues involved? There are inter- 
esting indicators such as an increased sale of the books, in- 
creased interest in tracing one's own roots, and a spin-off of 
reading in related areas which resulted from the showing of 
ROOTS. The post secondary materials [can] deal with some of 
the liijiitations of news programs, propaganda, psychological 
impact of television programs and the prosodal effects of dra- 
matic series, soap operas and talk shows (Withrow 1980, 
pp. 4-6). 

Only one research study has attempted to identify the 
number and nature of critical tct^ision viewing skills. 
Dorr and her colleagues conductea a 2-year study in- 
'volving 80 black, Puerto Rican, and anglo adolesc'ents 
and adults in the first phase, and 99 black and anglo boys 
and girls in kindergarten, second,' third, and sixth grades 
in the second phase (Graves 1976a, 19766; Leifer 1976; 
Lemon 1976). Five critical viewing skills were identified: 

Explicit and spontaneous reasoning. 
Readiness to compare television content to outside sources of 
information. 

-Readiness to refer to knowledge of the TV industry. 
Tendency to find television content fabricated and inaccu- 
rate. 

Less positive evaluations of television content. 

These live viewing skills represent a distillation of exten- 
sive interviews with the children, adolescents, and adults 
wl^ participated in the study. An attempt was made to 
verify these results. Dorr et al. (1980) reported that kin- 
dergarten, second, and third grade students who used a 
curriculum which taught eight facts about the productit)n 
of entertainment programs and the television industry's 

' If. . 



economic system were significantly more likely fo make 
tbe judgment that the elements of a television program 
viewed by the children were *pretend." / 

The information generated by this research is an im- 
portant beginning. It would also be useful to consider 
some of its limitations. In general, the five "critical eval- 
uation skills" identified by Dorr et al. do not appear to 
be skills per '^E xplicit and spontaneous rec^^nino". 
appears to be a skill, probably analogous to a critical ^ 
thinking skill. However, the wording ^'explicit and spori- , 
taneous" suggests an interpretation that this critical ele- 
ment is a personal disposj^on rather than a skill; i.e., 
some people are more inclined than others to use 
reasoning-process skills while watching television. None- 
theless, the observation that the use of reasoning skills 
leads to better comprehension of television programing is 
significant. I'he other four identified "skills" do indeed 
appear to be personal dispositions, personality traits, or 
•attitudes rather than skills. People's tendencies to find 
television content to be fabricated and inaccurate is 
probably more accurately characterized as a personal 
disposition or personality trail to rlislike or distrust tele- 
vision. This in turn enables people to interpret televised 
presentations more accurately. Similarly, the tendency to 
have less positive evaluations of television content is an 
individual difference variable that disposes people to be 
more skeptical and thus less vulnerable to the persuasive 
messages imbedded in television programing. The 
identified "skill" of readiness to compare television con- 
tent to outside sources of information is also an 
individual-differences variable in that some pople are 
quicker to compare than others. Nonetheless, it does sug- 
gest that the process of comparing televised information 
with that from other sources enables people to develop a 
more accurate assessment of the television programing. 
The skill of readiness to refer to knowledge of the tele- 
vision industry in reasoning about television content is 
also a personal disposition, though it also suggests that 
knowledge about the industry enables a person to iifter- 
pret televised presentations more accurately. However, 
nefther knowledge nor the readiness to use knowledge 
would traditionally be consider<fd a skill. 

To summarize the current state of knowledge, little is 
yet known about critical television viewing skills. The' 
work of Dorr and her colleagues provides some empirical 
information on the nature of critical viewing skills. The 
use of reasoning skills while viewing a program helps 
people to comprehend more of th(; program content. The 
• orientation of being sl^eptical of television content ap- 
pears to help people to be more perceptive of the many 
elements of television programing. Finally, general 
knowledge pf the television industry appears to enable a 
person to be a more sophisticated viewer. These results 
appear to support the nonempirical approaches to 
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defining critical viewing skills. While there is a high 
degree olR commonality among these attempts to define 
critical viewing skills, Withrow*s deiinitions are the most 
comprehensive. In contrast, the definitions proposed by 
the Singers and by Anderson and Ploghoft appear to be 
incomplete. However, ^much of the work\)n critical tele- 
vision viewing skills has close parallels with an extensive 
literature on critical thinking and literary criticism. Both 
the reseych and the efforts to develop curriculum mate- 
rials could greatly benefit from use of these two well- 
developed literatures. Withrow (1980) probably is the 
best integration to date of the scientific information and 
the principles of literaj?y criticism. 



Teaching Viewing Skills 

A conference on television and learning was conducted 
b^ the National Institute of Education (NIB) to consider 
the question of critical viewing skills. The conference 
(NIE 1978)-?ugg'ested that students should be taught to ' 
select, understand, and retain useful television content; 
critically evaluate "information" presentt^d in television 
programs; and appreciate the craft and construction of 
television programs. "If courses were successful, this 
would increase the frequency with which students derive 
useful information from their viewing, increase their se- 
lectivity in accepting and rejecting television's 'informa- 
tion,' and increase their appreciation for an inclination to 
view 'good' entertainment" (NIE 1978, p. 11). 

Several curricula on critical television viewing skills 
have been recently evaluated. The importance of such 
evaluation^ is that the extent to which curriculum mate- 
rials can help students develop such skills partially vali- 
dates the conceptualization of critical viewing skills. As 
with the stu^ of Dorr et al. (1980), these evaluations 
have provided positive support for critical television 
viewing skills. The curriculum developed by the Singers, 
for example, with the support of the American Broad- 
casting Company, proved to be effective. Singer et al. 
(1980) reported that in a study involving 232 third, 
fourth, and fifth grade students, who worked with- the 
critical viewing skills curriculum, demonstrated a 
significantly greater increase in knowledge about tele- 
vision. The curriculum was composed of eiglit 40-minute 
lessons: Introduction to Television, Reality and Fantasy 
, on Television, Camera EffeQts and Special Effects, Com- 
mercialsand the Television Business, Identification with 
Television Characters, Stereotypes on Television, Vio- 
lence and Aggression, and How Viewers Can Influence 
Television. The students who used the curriculum also 
learned more television-related vocabulary words. Im- 
portantly, the critical viewing skills appeared to gcner- * > 
alize to other televised programing. 



Anderson and Ploghoft (1980). in an evaluation of the 
critical receivership skills curriculum, developed a test 
called the Television Information Game. Students in the 
third, fourth, fifth, 'and sixth grades demonstrated 
significant post-test gains. The third-grade students per- 
formed at sixth-grade levels, following use of the curric- 
ulum materials. However, while students in other grades 
also had significantly higher performance levels after 
completing the curriculum, many of the post -test scores 
were not higher than the pre-test scores of the next 
higher grade — a result that could be simply accounted for 
by maturation. This prompted Anderson (1980) to com- 
ment that neither the provision of information nor the 
mastery of the information is sufficient to promote critical 
viewing skills; instruction should be keyed to the stu- 
dents' developmental needs. 



Parent^nd Significant Others 

The role of parents, teachers, and older siblings is 
probably the most important factor determining how 
children use television, how the television 4>rograming 
affects children, and how children use critical viewing 
skills (Gorder-Bolz 1980a). Singer el al. (1980) reported 
that *'the parents w^ere very influential models for the 
amoi^t of viewing and attitudes toWards television that 
children displayed. . . the parents apparently in- 
• fluenced their children's perceptions of the inlportance of 
television." * » . , * 

Possibly the earliest evidence of the significance of 
family interaction during television viewing is found in 
Ball and Bogatz's (1970) first-year evaluation o{ Sesame 
Street. Students who learned more came from homes 
where the program was watched by both mother and 
child and where the mother talked with the child about 
the show. Later, Salomon (1974) found that, when moth- 
ers were encouraged to watch Sesame Street with their 
children^for 2 hours a week, these children (particularly 
the lower-class group) developed more of the specific 
cognitive skills the programs were designed to teach. 

In addition to family interaction during television 
viewing, parental control of children's television viewing 
is important. Fifteen years ago Hess 4nd Goldman 
(1962) observed that mothers were relatively apathetic 
about what effects television might have on their chil- 
dren. These researchers reported that only a small pro- 
portion of mothers were enthusiastic about children's 
programing or were significantly worried about the po- 
tential effects of types of programing upon their small 
children. However, recent evidence suggests a great in- 
crease in parehtal Concern, e.g., the hearings on violence 
sponsored by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 



Barcus (1969) reports that parents controlled their 
child's television viewing for the following reasons: (1) ^ 
The child may be prematurely exposed to the adult 
world; (2) television is less important than other activities ^ 
(such as school work and outdoor play); and (3) they are 
fearful that their children might imitate behavior in pro- 
grams with themes of violence. However, in three studies 
(Albert and Melinc 1958; Greenberg et al. 1971; Ros- 
siter and Robertson 1975), there is a considerable lack of 
correspondence between parents' and children's esti- 
mates of parental control of television viewing. 

Rossiter and Robertson (1975) posit there are four 
possible areas in which a parent can intervene and con- 
trol the child's viewing: (1) the amount or number of 
hours of television exposure; (2) the amount of viewing 
supervision (i.e., parental control,of content); (3) paren- 
tal co-viewing of the child's television viewing; anJ (4) 
parent-child int^action, i.e., the frequep^> of iijtra- 
family activities other than televisi^r* watching. — , ^ 

Several studies appear to support thjL^thc^s that par- 
ental involvement is essential. Perhaps the earliest study 
is one by Hicks (1965), in which an adult's Comments 
(cither positive or negative) about a program hkd an 
effect on the degree of aggression exhibited by children in 
a post-test situation. Those children viewing the program 
with "an, adult who made positive comments about the ^ 
aggressive action showed more agjjression than those 
children whcr heard the adult making a negative evalu- 
ation of the aggressive action. The least empirical, but 
one of the most provocative, studies is one by Safran ' 
(1976) and is the only study in the literature where there 
was a joint effort by both parents to control the number 
of hours each day that their child could view television. 
For a 4-week period, the parents of g* group of 15' 
preschool-age children limited their child's v^iewirig to 
just 1 hour a day. The parents kept diaries on what 
happened as they curtailed their child's»viewing. Positive 
effects were reported by almost- all the families in the 
study, and some dramatic effects occurred in several: A ^ 
once passive small girl became less shy and more out- 
going; an overactive aftd aggressive boy became calmer 
and less hurtful to his pets; and, for one school-age child 
in the study, grades improved appreciably once home- 
work was no longer done in front of the television set. 
Most importantly, the families had an increase in intra- 
family. activities and found that communication between 
all members of the family was increased and improved. 

Apparently, not only parents but also other adults can 
affect, what a child learns and retains from television 
content. Singer and Smger ( 1 974) included in one of their 
treatment groups an adult who involved herself with the 
ongoing program and who called the children's attention-^ 
to specific points. The 3- ancl 4-year-olds in that group 
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gained signiH<;antly more knowledge from the episodes of 
Mi\U'r Rollers' Xri^hhorhoDtl than did other groups. 

In 1076, Walling reported the results of a, study in 
which the effeVts upon first-grade students whose moth- 
ers interacted with thejr chijd during routine television 
viewing were contrasted with the effects upon children in 
a noninteraction '^-group (the mothers were present but 
not interacting during vimving) and with the effects*upon 
students in a ^VontroF' group who did not view television 
during the ex^derimental period. After the 1 -week e>fpcri- 
mental period/ the students in both the^interaction and 
noninteraction groups had acquired a greater ability to 
complete .social problem-solving tasks. This was inter- 
-preted by Walling a.s indicating an important positive 
social learning aspect of television programing. In addi- 
tion, the gain for the interaction group w^ substantially 
greater, thus indicating 4hat the mother could success- 
fully assist her child in acquiring critical viewing skills. 

As important as tFie Walling study is, it suffers from 
%ome metho<iologi( al weaknesses, including a small .sam- 
ple size, (i.e., from seven to nine students in each group). 
A larger study Ur explore the role of adults* mediation 
was completfpj 'by Corder-Boh and (XBryant (1978). 
Thirty-two preschool studehts, who were 4 to 5 years old, 
were randomjy assigned in same-sex pairs to one of two 
experimental groups. The students watched an episode 
from the Adam^ I J series and the commercials used at the 
time the show was aired in the early spring of 1976. The 
Afi(im-12 serie.s is considered to be a family-hour pro- 
gram and is notable for its lack of violence and its orienta- 
tion toward children. The particular show used was one 
which dealt with students being truant from school and 
subsequently getting into trouble. In the first group, the 
pairs of .students watched the 3()-minute episode with a 
well-liked preschool teacher who made neutral com- 
ments about the program (e.g., "Let\s sit here and watch 
a TV show."). In the second group, the pairs of students 
watched the same Adam- J 2 episode with the same pre- 
>school teacher who made general explanatory c omments 
(e.g., \()h. no! That boy is in trouble. He did not go to 
school when he, was supposed to. He was playing hookey 
and that is bad.'*). The children who watched the pro- 
gram with the preschool teacher who talked about the 
program content showed a highly significant increase in 
their knowledge of specific details of the program, an in- 
crease in their knowledge of truancy, a decrease in the 
erroneous knowledge of truancy, and an increase in posi- 
tive attitudes. These increases and decreases were still 
evident on a 1 -week post-test. These and other results are 
evidence that a parent or another significant adult can 
greatly influence what a student learns from television 
programs in terms of- the amount of information, accu- 
racy of information, and the direction of the student's 
attitudes. 



A. similar study by Corder-Bolz and Primeaux (1078) 
indicated that significant adults could modify the effects 
of televised violence by talking about thV program to a 
student while fee oV she viewed the program. ^In other 
studies, it was found that parental and adult discussion of 
a program with students and children could significandy 
increase the positive benefits and decrease the negative 
effects of waiching a variety of teltj^ision programs such 
as Bareta and All in the Family (Corder-Bolz, 1980a). 

The positive effects of intervention while students are 
watching television programs have also been found in the 
classroom. Studies by Corder-Bolz (1978) and Primeaux 
and Corder-Bolz (1978) found that teachers could 
significantly increase the instructional effects of edu- 
cation programs such as The Electric (Company by help- 
ing the students understand the program. By explaining 
parts'of the programs the .students were not under- 
standing and by asking questions to focus their attention,' 
teachers are able- to ''customize" a television pro^ranf to 
meet the specific needs of the particular students viewing 
the program. 

Recently, re.search has shown that television itself can 
be used to as.sist and encourage students to view television 
more carefully and critically. Tlje parental and teac her- 
mediation studies have indicated that, by asking ques- 
tions, making explanatory comments, and directing 
students* attention to various aspects of a television pro- 
gram, students can be assisted in being more critical 
viewers. Similarly, ( border- Bolz (198()<3) found that 'in- 
serts" in television programs could assist and encourage 
students to be critical viewers. Sixty-second "inserts in a 
Batman program explained that the program Batman is- 
fun to watch but the character Batman is not real and 
that in real life it is not legal to hit and hurt people. 
Students, after viewing the program, were less likely to 
endorse aggressive and violent behaviors to resolve 
conflicts. In contrast, students who viewed the same Bat- 
Than episode without the inserts were more likely to 
endorse aggressive ,and violent behaviors to resolve 
conflicts. 

■? 

LemonXl976) presented several parenting approac hes 
to teaching critical viewing skills. One major approac h is v 
discussion of the many i.ssues related to television content 
and television viewing. The complex concept of reality as 
it applies to television content should be discussed with 
students. The different patterns o|* stereotyping should be 
discussed with students. Lemon indicates that "Parent 
child co-viewing and rtiutual discussion is important . . . 
because parents are themselves a primary outside soujce 
of information" (p, 3). Exposure to magazines and news- 
papers and practice in discussing information from them 
can further help a student determine the extent of the • 
realism of television^programs. lycfnon also suggests that 
parents and children need to learn "more about how and 



why television programs are produced and broadcast and 
then discuss what this suggests about the reality of pro- 
gram content" (p. 3). 

O'Bryant and Corder-Bolz (1978) outlined six meth- 
ods parents could use to help their children acquire and 
use critical viewing skills. 

Limited Vieunng. Parents can help their childrerT become 
aware of the role and place of television in their lives by 
limiting the amount of time they view TV. While tele- 
vision viewing is a legitimate activity, there are also a 
variety of other activities for all members of the family. 

Content Control. Many parental values c^h be commu- 
nicated by limiting the kinds of programs children are 
permitted to view. In some cases, parc;tts may wish to" 
encourage their children to watch a program; in other 
cases, parents may wish to discourage or not allow the 
viewing of a program. 

Purposeful I'leunng. Probably the most difficult viewing 
skill to Irarn is purposeful viewing7Becauseof easy access 
to TV programing and, in many cases, its constant pres- 
ence in the home, many children find it "easier" to simply 
watch television, regardless of what is on, rather than 
engage in another activity. Since this viewing skill involves 
the reformulation of personal habits, it is often the slowest 
to be acquired. 

' Direct Mediation. Parents can directly help children in the 
use of specific viewing skills. By providing explanatory or 
editorial comments, a parent causes a child to naturally 
perceive the programing in a larger context. , 

Indirect Mediation. Parents can model critical viewing skills 
by discussing and evaluating the program with a spouse or 
older child in the presence of their children. This unin- 
trusively teaches children not only how to critically view 
television but more important tha^t television should be 
viewed critically. 

Springboard Technique. There are many applications and 
implications of television relevatit to contemporary and 

^ personal situations. Television programing presents a 
wide range of human situations such as cheating, stealing, 
drug abuse, and premarital sex. A TV program can be 
used as a neutral setting for a parent to discuss a sensitive 
issue. As a consequence, the child or adolescent not only 
sees television a% a source of information and cultural 
value, but also sees those ideas and values in a larger and 
more yiature context. 

Care n|^eds to be exercised, however, in the devel- 
opment oi a progcam to help students become more crit- 
ical viewcjrs of television. Many of the identified critical 
viewing skills are analogous to thinking and reasoning 
skills (e.g., Leifer 1976). Some schools in the late 1960s 
tried to accelerate the educational process by attempting 
to teach thinking skilU directly. However, thinking skills 
have proven to be diflficult tottjach. Thinking and reason- 
ing skills appear to develop as a result of a maturation 
process. This process occurs through a variety of experi- 
ences by which students over an extended period of time 
acquire abilities to perceive, reason, evaluate, and under- 
stand. Similarly, projects which have attempted to teach 
the more, complex critical television viewing skills have 
had limited success. For example, a study funded by the 
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Office of Child Development found unexpected * 
difficulties in teaching critical viewing skills (Leifer et al. 
1976). Critical viewing skills appear to be a combination 
of reasoning skills and television viewing habits. There- 
fore, the acquisition and regular use'of critical viewing 
skills can be expected to require several months, maybe 
several years, of "training." Tire most fruitful approach 
appears to be the involvement of parents and teachers. 
Parents and teacher^, with appropriate materials and 
training, can assist and encourage students to acquire 
and use critical viewing skills. Because the parents' and 
teachers' involvement could occur over many months, the 
likelihood of success is substantially increased. 

Therefore, one of the important issues is whether or 
not parents do attempt to explain and discuss television 
programing with their children. Several researchers (e.g., 
Corder-Bolz 19806; Mohr 1978) have found that par- 
ents generally do not talk to their children about tele- 
vision programing. According to self-report data, less 
than half and probably less than a third bf Americart 
families comment on television content during or imme- 
diately following the viewing of a television program. 
Recent observational studies by Corder-Bolz and Mar- 
shall (1980a) suggest that the self-report data may be 
high in estimates of parent verbal interaction with their 
children about television content. Furthermore, the avail- 
able' data suggest that parental commentary is mostly' 
limited to program content with which parents agree or 
believe to be positive. This is disturbing because parental 
commentary is apparently most needed with television 
programing which is negative and which may cause 
children to acquire negative attitudes and behaviors. 
Television portrayals, for example, of violence, sexual 
bdiaviors, and drug use are often unrealistic and are 
misleading to children and adolescents. 



Policy Implications 

The state of the knowledge of television literacy and 
critical TV viewing skills is disappointingly limited 
Only one major study has attempted empirically to iden- 
tify the critical viewing skills. Very limited research has 
focused on how visual literacy skills are acquired and 
how they should be taught. Even in the absence of trust- 
worthy empirical information, many organizations have 
attempted to develop materials that teach critical tele- 
vision viewing skills. Unfortunately, both researchers, 
and practitioners appear to have ignored important liter- 
atures on critical thinking skills. 

Recent research has provided important insights into 
the role of parents as a critical element in children's 
literate viewing of television and in children's le^n>ing of 
critical viewing skills. Unfortunately, many parents ap- 
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v^pcar not to be involved in their children's viewing. 

There are at least eight .implications for future re- 
search, child development, and social policy. 

, I. Television literacy and critical television viewing 
skills are urgently needed. In a society and culture 
that is immersed in mass media, especially televised 
mass media, adults and children are surprisingly 
limited in the ability to be objective and critical of 
televised comTnunication. The primary purpose of a 
liberal arts education has beenf and continues to be, 
to liberate people from the constraints of their im- 
mediate environment — tojcnable people to perceive 
and appreciate other perspectives, other ways of 
thinking, and other styles of life. American tele- 
vision viewers have become entrapped by the video 
environment. This fact has profound implications 
for education and parenting, in particular, and for 
society in general. Children and adults need to be 
critical tljinkers when using television. 

2. There is a need to incorporate tel<?vision literacy 
into the curricula of elen^ntary, secondary, and 
postsecondary schools in a manner equivalent to the 
incorporation of print literacy. Students need to 
learn how to comprehend televised communication 
and how to use the vast resources provided through 
televised communication. 

3. There is a need to incorporate television-related 
issues, problems, and ideas into parenting and 
childrearing programs. Currently, no major pub- 
licly or privately supported parenting program 
provides information on the various childrearing 

' problems of family use of television, or approaches 
to coping with these television-related problems. 
Children and families spend the majority of their 
hours at hohie watching television. Television 
viewing is the major home.activity. Children's use 
of television appears to significantly affect their- 
pe^^onal and social development, their academic 
"development, their social behaviors, their percep- 
tion of social relationships, and theif nutritional 
and safety attitudes and habits. Parents need to < 
learn to make television a productive part of their 
children's lives. Children need to learn how to view 
television critically. Parents need to tea,ch their chil- 
dren critical viewing skills. By mediating television, 
parents can provide their children with the neces- 
sary critical thinking defenses against distorted 
television portrayals. 
4. Researchers and practitioners need to become 
familiar with the highly developed MiteratureS on 
critical thinking. Concepts developed in these liter- 
atures would greatly facilitate the development of 
the field of television literacy and critital television 
viewing skills. 

O ' 9 
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5. There is a need for empirical research to identify 
the critical viewing skills, how they function, and 
how they are acquired. In the absence of a valid 
data base, practitioners will continue to develop 
curriculum methods which may-hav? little rela- 
tionship to the nature and function of most critical 
viewing skills. The risk is that the field will fail to 
deliver the promised benefits and thus irreparably 
damage public acceptance of and concern for tele- 
vision literacy. 

6. There is a need for research on how television liter- 
acy and critical television viewing skills can be 
taught at home. Research needs to be conducted on 
a wide variety of possibly fruitful parenting ideas. 
It also needs to be conducted on how parents can 
best be taught these parenting ideas and how this 
parenting information can be best disseminated. 

7. There is a need for research on how educators can 
use television literacy in the classroom. Research 
needsnq be conducted on the wide array of curricu- 
lar and instructional ideas. 

8. There is a need for research on how youth leaders 
can teach critical viewing skills to children and 
youth. Youth leaders are becoming aware that tele- 
vision has a profound influence on4.he lives of many 
of their members. There is, however, an alarming 
absence of ideas on how youth leaders can meet this . 
contemporary need of youth. Research in cooper- 
ation with youth organizations sliould be conducted 
to determine how youth organizations can incorpo- 
rate visual literacy into their youth programs. 

Television literacy, including critical television^view- 
ing skills, is probably the single most important issue 
regarding television. The effects of television upon peo- 
ple's perceptions of reality, their social attitudes and be- 
haviors, their social relations, and their health habits can 
be significant. Furthermore, regulation of television don- 
tent and programing practices may ameliorate some of 
the identified and potential problems posed by television. 
However, with the pervasive presence of television and 
its continuing technological development, the only viable 
approach is to enable and encourage people, individually 
and societally, to be critical consumers of television. Peo- 
ple need to analyze, compare, and evaluate programing 
to benefit from television more fully. Parents 'need to 
learn about various television-related childrearing alter- 
natives. Teachers need to know how to use television as 
an educational resource. Youth leaders need to learn how 
to cope with the influence of television. 

Television has been absorbed into virtually every as- 
pect of our society and culture. While the influence of 
television is difficult to perceive, the impact of television 
i&not necessarily neutral. The most important issue is the 
ability of people to be visually literate. By learning to use 
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cnticai television viewing skills, children and adults can 
make television a positive, beneficiaPpart of their lives. 

As Edward R. Morrow, literate of spoken, written, 
and broadcast word, commented; 



Television can teach. It can illuminate. Yes, it can even inspire. 
But it cai^do so only to thjiXxtent ihat humans are determined 
to use it to those ends. Otherwise it is' merely light and wires in 
a box. . ' 
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^'Violence and aggression"— that phrase characteri2fes 
the continuing public concern about commercial tele- 
vision programing from its very inception in the early 
1950s. Public concern was, in turn, the stimulus for 
much of jhe early research on television and its effects on 
the viewer, culminating in the major report of the 
Surgeon General* program in 1972. During the past 
decade, as this volume documents, research interests and 
activities have gone far beyond the issue of violence and 
aggression. Ar the same lim*, research has continued to 
explorKthe complex relationship between violence on 
•television and later aggressive behavior by the viewer. 

The three reviews in this section providt a good com- 
posite picture of where this research now sci^pds. In his 
overview chapter, Comstock describes the sequence of 
public and scientific responses to the Surgeon GeneraPs 
report. The major substantive legacy of that report and 
' the research sponsored by the Surgeon GeneraPs pro- 
gram is the conclusion that a causal connection exists 
between violence shown on television and subsequent 
aggressive behavior by children. As Comstock notes; the 
Surgeon GeneraPs scientific committee reached a unani- 
^mous conclusion in 1972.. Early press coverage on the 
report was misleading ind stimulated controversy over 
• the meaning of that conclusion. 

But the controversy over that conclusion continues 
even today, despite the fact that most researchers in the 
field accept that causal relationship. It is the lay public 
and the television industry whkh^ arc lc» persuaded. 
Indeed, the controversy will probably increase in the 
light of the new findings and conclusions of the study by 
Milavsky and his cdlleagues, summarized in this section. 
I will return to that point later. 

An examination of the conceptual issues and iheir 
various resolutions is in order. Causal inferences in the 
social sciences are, at best/approximations. Over the past 
10 years, the concept of causalir/ in the social sciences has 
itself been the sutjSt ormuch~anaTysrs. As with other 



complex concepts in science, there is no single, unassail- 
able theory or approach. Indeed, errors in inference can 
be made in either direction; a likely causal relationship 
may be dismissed by too rigorous a standard of judgment, 
and, conversely, a questionable causal relationship may 
be upheld by too weak a standard. 

Much of the present disagreement about the meaning 
of the research findings on violence and aggression de- 
rives from such differences rn standards of judgment. 
Mo^t television researchers look at the totality of evi- 
dence and conclude, as did the Surgeon GeneraPs advi- 
sory committee, that th<; convergence of most of the 
findings about televised violence and later aggressive be-^ 
havior by the viewer supports the positive conclusion of 
a causal relationship. A few researchers, looking at each 
piece of research individually and finding flaws in design 
. and/or methodology, conclude that the case ha^ not been 
made for the causal relationship. 

Two papers in this section, one by Huesmann and the 
other by Milavsky and his colleagues, illustrate how 
diff'erences in conclusions cafn be -reached, especially 
when the data are themselves complex, and the field 
experiments under which they were collected inevitably 
permit less control of all relevant variables than is possi- 
ble in a laboratory situation. 

Huesmann marshalls his evidence in ac<;ord with the 
convergence approach. He examines a large number of 
studios and concludes that the "causal relationship" first 
found by the Surgeon GeneraPs committee is confirmed 
by the bulk of thelvidence produced in the past 10 years. 
Huesmann goes on to analyze these studies in accord 
with various information-processing models of learning. 
He finds that observational learning and attitude change 
induced by the televised violence contribute to the posi- 
tive relationship with later aggressive behavior. And, in 
support of another conclusion by the Surgeon General** 
"ccmmritteer Huesmann finds no evidence to sustain the 
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iaib#f siH iheorv thai v iewint? televised violence may actu- 
al I v decrease later ai^i^ressive behavior, 

Milavskv and his (olleagiies report on a major new 
field study. L'nlike a previous field experiment by Mil- 
gram and Shotland (1973). whith attempted to manipu- 
late subjects in a quasi -laboratory experiment, Milavsky 
et al. completed an extensive followup panel study with 
samples of elementary school and teenage respondents. 
The study, underway since 1970, has benefited in both its 
design and methodology from the ^experience of studies 
done under the Surgeon Cieneral's program as well as* 
sul)sequent research. 

In many ways this is a unique study and the full 
report, to l)e published elsewhere, 'will be carefully scru- 
tinized because of its rich data and important impli- 
cations. The conclusion that this study "did not find 
evidence that television violence was causally implicated 
in the development of aggressive behavior patterns 
among children and adolescents over the time periods 
studied'* is likely to provide a new argument about the 
relationship between televised violence and viewer ag- 
gression. 

A fundamental aspect of the argument turns to how 
the issue of causal inference is approached and what 
method of analysis is used to test the inference, Milavsky 
and his colleagues chose ta cstciblish causality in accord 
with a statistical model whose complexity and relative 
newness will permit honest differences of opinion about 
its appropriateness for this extensive set of data. It is not 
difficult to predict lhat this study with its wealth of data 
will provoke much discussion pro and con. That dis- 
cussion will undf>ubtedly include a recent major field 
study by Btlson (1978), in which another statistical 
model was used and whose conclusions affirmed a causal 
relationship between viewing televised violence and later 
aggressive behavior in adolescent boys. , 

It should be noted, of course, that negative findings do 
* not ordinarily carry the same weight in the balance of 
evidence as do positive results. Thus, the Milavsky study 
is more important because of its magnitude and careful 
design than its results. Its basic conclusion is a negative 
finding which the authors themselves correctly confine to 
the time and circumstances of that particular study. They 
recognize that the null hypothesi's 'cannot be proved. In 
contrast is a large body of cumulative evidence which 
points to a Relationship between televised violence and 
aggressive behavior. Nevertheless, the Milavsky study 
will probably renew the old argument about the meaning 
of that relationship. 

It would be inappropriate in an introductory commen- 
tary such as this to enter into such argument^ It is im- 
portant, however, to the further understanding of the 
implications of this study and.others of similar scope that 
they be subjecled^to rigorous examination and reexam- 



^ ination, regardless of whether the, original conclusion 
supports or does not supporf a causal .inference. That 
debate, it is to be hoped, will further illuminate the 
significance of the findings. 

It is of relevance that other recent naturalistic field 
studies have expandcd'thc evidence on the linkage be- 
tween television violence and aggressive behavior and 
have also demonstrated a wider age range in the samples 
studied. The original Lcfkowitz et al. report (1977) in- 
volved 9- and 10- year-old boys. Data from two separate 
cohorts of preschoolers (Singer and Singer 1980^,6; 
1981) also yielded indications that heavy viewing and 
especially viewing of action -adventure and violent car- 
toon content may, predict later aggressive behavior even 
when IQ, social class, and ethnic status factors are con- 
trolled. The field studies by Leyens et al. (1975), Mc- 
Carthy et al. (1975), Singer and Singer (1980a) among 
others address the elementary school-age children as do 
the recent new researches by Eron and Huesmann and 
their collaborators in various European cities. The Bel- 
son and the Milavsky studies deal with teenage samples. 
Thus, except for jt^e Milavsky report, evidence for asso- 
ciations between television watching and some measures 
of aggressive behavior can now be identified across the 
age spectrum from 4 years of age throij^gh about age 15. 

A second new development highlighted by recent re- 
search has been the indication that girls as well as boys 
reflect the 'tHorrelation between television viewing anc^, 
overt aggressive behavior. The new studies by Eron and 
Huesmann (cited in Huesmann) in the United States and 
in Europe, as well as the work with preschoolers re- 
ported by Singer and Singer (1980fl,6; 1981), do not 
show the sex differences foQnd in the earlier Lefkowitz 
and Eron studies. Is it possible. that, among other Social 
changes, the increased availability on television of ag- 
gressive female models such as Bionic Woman, Wonder 
Woman, and Charlie's Angels may be having an impact? 
Recent reviews of available research (Eron and 
Huesmann 1980; Singer and Singer 1981) address this 
issue more extensively. ^ 

Most of the field studies still rely heavily upon peer 
ratings of aggression .or direct observations of children's 
behavior in school settings. More studies of family living 
patterns, of home television viewing ^ylcsT-iamily ^tti* 
tudes toward violehce, and evidence of aggression by chil- 
dren at home are needed. Studies with small preschool 
samples of heavy and light viewers and consistently ag- 
gressive or nonaggressive children from middle and lower 
SES backgrounds suggest consi^stencies from school to 
home. Parent interviews also seem to rule out the possi- 
bility that heavy television viewing and aggressive chil- 
dren come fx:^m homes already characterized by violence 
(Singer and Singfr 19806; 1981). 



The fourth papcr in this section by Signorielli, Gross, 
and Mori^an deals with another controversiaJ and com- 
plex aspect of tlip usue oi violence on television. A key . 
element in the evaluation of the relationship between 
violence and aggression is an objective and reliable mea- 
sure of violence on television. The best known and most 
extensively used measure is the violence profile initiated 
by (ierbner in 1967 and contirtued ev^r since on jpn 
annual basis by Gerbner and his colleagues, among 
whom are the authoKS of this paper. Signorielli, Gross, 
and Morgan* review the major issues in developing an 
adequate measure of violence, including the attributes of 
the definition and the 'way the incidents of violence are 
coded and indexed, .Xs they clearly point out, differences 
in definition, coding, and/or indexing can produce 
significant differences in measured levels of viofence. Re- 
gardless of the various criticisms ot the violence profile 

developed by (;erl)ner and his colleague^— much of that 
criticism coming from the television industry itsejf — the 
annual findings over the past 13 years 'provide a longi- 
tudinal picture of violence on television that deserves 
attention. By that measurement, violence in 1980 has not 
sigrfificantly diminished from the levels found before the 
Surgeon (ieneraTs report was published in 1972, 

An important outgrowth of the violence profile devel- 
oped by Cierbner and his colleagues is a theoretical for- 
mulation they <all ultivation analysis," I'h^^ central 
thesis is that the more time a viewer spends watching 
television, the more likely that viewer is to see the world 
as it is portrayed on television. To the extent that the 
television world differs from the real world—and it inev- 
itably does in its dramatic emphases and stereotyping — 
those differences are revealed in the conceptions of social 
reality held by heavy viewers. 

Over the past decade, (ieirbner and his colleagues have 
accumulated considerable evidence that heavy viewers 
are more likely than light viewers to hold perspectives 
and outlooks which match what they see on television, 
This holds for aspects of televised violence, where the 
heavy viewer sees the world as a mean and scary place. 
It also holds for images of older people, stereotypes about 



sex joles, conceptions of faoiily life, ideas about occupa- 
tions, and attitudes about sex. « 

Where does, all this leave the field of research on tele- 
vision and violence? On the original question, the con- 
sensus still seems to uphold the original conclusion of a 
causal relationship found by the Surgeon General's com- 
mittee, \i the same time, methods of analysis and 
interpretation of the results have achieved new levels of 
sophistication. For example, cross-lagged correlation was 
a relatively new procedure when it was employed by 
Huesmannand his colleagues in their longitudinal study, 
published in the report to Surgeon General in 1972. That 
study, because of the significance given to the cross- 
lagged cor relations ) was ? major factor in the conclusion 
reached by the Surgeon GefieraPs committee. By 1980, 
cross-lagged correlation was no longer a novel procedure, 
having been joined by other statistical models for estab- . 
lishing causal inferences, including those employed by 
Milavsky and his colleagues and by Belson. All of these 
models have their proponents and critics. 

It is ironic, but not unexpected, that with this in- * 
creasing sophistication of analysis no unequivocal con- 
clusion has been reached about the relationship between 
violence and aggression. While the case for the re- 
lationship has certainly been strengthened in the past 10 
years, the full authenticity of cause and effect — let alone 
its power — is still subject to honest disagreement. 

At the same time, the ramifications of this conclusion 
are i)ot fundamentally inimical to thi well-being 6t the 
television industry. The research has gone beyond the 
simple question of violence and aggression. What is in- 
controvertible is that, in some ways, television influences 
the attitudes and behaviors of some of the viewers. How / 
much influence and in what ways ar^ under what cir- 
cumstances are what much^of the current research ad- 
dresses. Whatever the continuing research reveals, the 
impact on theH^evision industry should be for positive 
change. If that implication is understood and accepted by 
all parties, a stronger collaboration,will have been estab- 
lished between research and industry practice,^ At that 
point, all of us will have been benefited, the industry, the 
researchers, and especially the viewing public. 
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Violence in Television Content: An Overview 



George Comstock 
S.I. Newhouse School of Public Communications ^ 
_ Syracuse University 



In 1969, Robert K. Baker and Sandra J. Ball^Baker . 
and Ball, 1969a) published their staff report to the Na- 
tional Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence, Violence and the Media. Three years liter, the 
Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Committee on * 
Television and Social Behavior issued its cooclusions. 
Television and Growing Up: The Impact of Televised 
Violence. These two volumes became the focus of contro- 
versy over the effect of violent television entertainment on 
aggressive and antisocial behavior. They also initiated 
the aftnual "violence profiles" of George Gerbner and 
colleagues, which have become the focus of controversy 
over the measurement of television vicJence. 

The growing support for the nypothesis that exposure 
to violent portrayals increases the likelihood of aggressive 
or antisocial behavior on the part of a' viewer (Andison 
1977; Bandura 1973; Belson 1978; Berkowitz 1962; Bo- 
gart 1972; Comstock et al. 1978; Eysenck and Nias 
1978; Geen 1976, 1978; Goranson 1970; Hearold 1979; , 
Surgeon GeneraFs Scientific Advisory^ Committee 1972) 
has led ^o a keen interest in the trends and patterns of 
violent content in television entertainment. What has 
transpired divides into four periods: growing attention 

(1952-- 1967); intensive scrmiTiy Ct%S--m contro- 

versy and apathy (1972-1974); and, finally, intensified 
conffontation (1975-present). 



Growing Attention (1952-1967) 

The first congressional hearing devoted to television 
programing was held by the House Committee on Inter- 
^state and Foreign Commerce in 1952, when the 10.3 

ERIC * „ 



million households with television sets constituted less 
than a quarter of all American househofds. The issues 
>yere the quantity of violence and sexual provocativcncs^, . 
and their harrafulness (U.S. Congress 1952).*In tHe next 
12 years, there were rcpeatM hearings, more narrowly 
Jocused on Violence, before the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary in 1954 and 1955 (by Estes Kefauver; U.S. 
Congress 1955a, 19556) and in 1961, 1962, and 1964 
(by Thomas Dodd; U.S. Congress 1963, 1965). 

The Congressmen on the whole were critical, the 
broadcaster's defensive. The Congressmen suggested that 
violence might encourage delinquency and otherwise 
might be damaging to young viewers, and they expressed 
skepticism that broadcasters were doing enough to reduce 
it. The broadcasters offered assurances that violence 
would be held in check, promised to cooperate in the 
initiating of research on the topic, and denied that there 
was any justification for concern. The steps open to 
dissatisfied congressional committees were unclear, given « 
the free speech guaranty pf the First Amendment and the 
prohibition on interference in programing imposed on 
the Federal Communications Commission by the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. 

Empirical analyses documented that there was a great 
deal of violence on television, that it increased over these 
years as the networks increasingly turned to action and 
adventure programs, and'that there was no^ only a great 
deal of violence during the afternoon and evening hours 
when large numbers of children viewed but that pro* 
graming designed for children on the average was more 
violent than that intended for general audiences (Green- 
berg 1969; Head 1954; Lar«en ct 1963j Remmers 
1954; Smythe 1954). The measurement of television vjo- 



Icncc gained credence as one indicator of the conformity 
of the medium to the stipulation of the Communications 
,Act of 1934 that broadcasters act in 'the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity.** 



Intensive Scrutiny (1968-1971) 

The staff report by Baker and Ball (1969a) to the 
National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence made it clear that the data from laboratory-type 
experiments supported the view that the viewing of vio- 
lence increased the lijcelihood that a viewer would sub- 
sequently behave more aggressively. The report- to the 
Surgeon General (1972) by his Scientific Advisory Com-^ 
mittcc on Television and Social Behavior (Comstock and 
Rubinstein \912a , 19726 ; Comstock et al. 1972; Murray 

' et al. 1972; Rubinstein et al. 1972) reached the conclu- 
sion that the "convergence" of evidence from the 
laboratory -type experiments and from nevVly completed 
surveys reflecting everyday behjivior supported the 
hypothesis . that violence viewing contributes to 
^gressiveness. i i 

The commission staff report departed from its reliance 

'on available. studies by commissioning Gerbner jjto ana- 
lyze violence in television entertainrtient (Baker and Ball 
19696). The research commissioned for the Surgeon 
General added 2 additional years to this analysis (Gerb- 
ner 1972a'), as well- as olher studies Qf violence in the- 
media. The new research focused on three topics: (1) the 
amount and character of violence on television; (2) the 
circumstances and IPilicu in which violent programing is 
created; and (3) the factors responsible for the continual 
pr<^sence of violence in television entertainment. 

' Gerbner (1972fl), as he and his colleagues would do 
during the ensuing years, analyzed a typical fall week of 

%rime time aAd weekend jmorning dramatic f^rograms, 
representing three seasons, 1967, 1968, and 1969. 
Several concegts were introduced: a "violence index" ' 
summarizing the quantity of violence in a given body of 

' programing; tabulations of the rates of murder and acts 

* of violence by program categories; classifications of vio- 
lence by setting and cHaracteiistics of perpetrators; and 
the calculation of the ratio of violence perpetrated/ 
violence suffered by characters of a particular fige, sex, or 
ethnicity to produce a "victimization ratio" that osten- 
sibly reflects, the degree to which characters of a given 
sort are portrayed as powerful or powerless — with the 
greater frequency of victims compared to perpetrators 
said to measure the portrayal of social impotence. 

N4uch that Gerbner reported would remain about the 
same a decade later. The frequency^f violent acts did not 
change much except for a decline* in fatalities and in- 
juries; cartoons and weekend daytime programmg, which 



includes all children's programs, were more violent than 
prime time general audience programing: ihere were de- 
tectable differences in quantity of violence among the 
networks; involvement in violence was common, with 
\two-thirds of 762 leading characters so classified; retri- 
bution was common, with over 40 percent of leading 
s^crtaracters victims injured or killed as a consequence of 
tftcir earlier violence; victimization was frequent and 
more common than the committing of violence, with half 
^gain as many leading characters victims than were per- 
petrators; and violence was typically the prerogative of a 
particular kind of male free of responsibilities, for three- 
fourths of all leading characters were "male, American, 
middle and uppcf class, unniarried, and in the prime of ^ 
life," and most male roles involved violence. There were 
numerous departures from real life: The likelihood of 
involvement in violence was far greater; only half the 
leading characters were gainfully employed; the middle 
and professional classes were grossly overrepreseirjed 
compared to census statistics; and most of the violence 
occurred between strangers or slight acquaintances. , 
* Clark and Blankenburg 0 972) analyzed longer term 
trends in television violence by classifying the synopses in 
TV Guide for 8-11 p.m. programing for one October 
week between 1953 and 1969, defining a violent program 
as one whose synopsis contained "physical acts or th^ 
threat of ohysical acts by humans designed to inflict 
injury to persons or damage to property." Over the 
17 years, the annual proportion of violent programs 
ranged from 17 to 41 percent. Theire was n<^pparent 
upward or downward trend, but there were peaks about 
every 4 years. The frequencyxof violent programs was 
correlated with the average ratings for such programs in 
the previous year. Violence thus appyred to increase 
whenever the television business perceived that it might 
be profitable and to .recede as the increase in violent 
programing* diluted the portion of the audience seeking 
violent entertainment, imitators of successful violent pro- 
grams proved inept, ami public criticism of violent pro- 
grams rose. Violent jffograms on the average achieved 
only marginally higher ratings than those nonviolent, but 
thi frequency of violent programs in a season was cor- 
related with average total evening ratings— suggesting 
that violence docs succeed in drawing an audience. 

When Clark and Blankenburg (1972) analyzed' the- 
ater films released between 1930 and 1969, they found, 
despite sharp oscillations, a progressive increase in the 
proportion of violent films. The trend preceded the ad- 
vent of television as home entertainment, so, although 
competition between the movies and television probably 
contributed to more violence in both media, with movies 
becoming less viable as family entertainment, other fac- 
tors were also at work. The consequence, however, was 
that therfilrhs on which television could draw were, with 
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time, becoming more violent, Jtid thus so too was tele- 
vision. . 

Greenberg arid (iOFdon,(1972) confirmed that there 
was a normative social conception of television violence. 
They found that the ranking of 65 network series, based 
on. the degree of violence attributed to e^ch, was un- 
changed whether or not respondents were asked to rate 
them as to 'Violence" otherwise undefined, or by the 
definition, **By violence, I mean how much fighting, 
shooting, yelling, or killing there usually is in the show," 
although the use of the definition somewhat augmented 
the eating given each series. Further evidence of social 
accord cartie from the agreement in rankings derived 
from 43 newspaper and magazine television critics and 
from the sample of ordinary adult viewers. 

Cantor (1972) interviewed 24 men and women writers 
and producers representing all children^^ programing in 
production. Baldwin and Lewis (1972) interviewed 48 
producers, writers, directors, and other persons associ- 
ated with all the western, police, detective, and spy series 
then beijig broadcast. Craft dictated the content of chil- 
dren's programs; the goaLwas \o hold attention, which 
meant tested formulas of stereotypes, fast action, and 
violence. The makers of general* audience programing 
were skeptical of the notion that violence ^ould have any 
undesirable impact on psychologically normal viewers 
and* welcomed violence as meeting the specifications'for 
the product^conflict visually portrayable, conventions 
understood by all, attention-drawing action-, and repeat- 
ed crescendos of suspense amenable to punctuation by 
commercials. 

Baker (1969) compared subsequent events with the 
statements of broadcasting spokesmen before the various 
congressional bodies. Promised reductions in violence 
had been /ol lowed by measurable increases. Promised 
investigations of the possible influence of violence had not 
been undertaken. One study, underway, was described to 
a Senate committee as focusing on violence, young per- 
sons, ^nd antisocial behavior; when published, it dealt 
with adult opinions about the medium (S|ei«er 1963). * 

^ The new evidence in support of the proposition that 
the viewing of violent portrayals in«rea2« the likelihood 
V of a viewer behaying aggressively, had enhanced the 
justification for nronitoring violent programing. The im- 
pression left by the new studies of violent content, how- 
ever, v(as that violent programing was intractable to, 
other than minor reform. It not only fijt the needs of the 
medium as craft but served it as business as well in 
helping to amass the largest possible audience. 



Controversy and Apathy 
(1972-1974) 

V 

The reports of the violence commission staff and the 
Surgeon GeneraFs advisory'committee were followed by 
contradictory reactions — scientific controversy and pub- 
lic apathy. The commission itself, drawing on the staff 
report, warned that: 

Wc believe it is reasonable to conclude that a constant diet of 
violent behavior on television has an adverse effect on human 
character and attitudes. Violence on television encourages vio- 
lent forms of behavior and foisters moral and social values about 
violence in daily life whicl),^rc unacceptable in a civilized 
society. 

Wc do' not suggest that television is a principal cause of 
violence in society. We do suggest that it is a contributing factor 
(National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence 1969). ^ , 

Surgeon General Jesse Steinfeld accompanied the official 
release of his committee's report with unambiguaus 
phrasing: 

... the study shows for the first time a causal connection 
between violence shown on television and subsequent behavior 
by children . . . (Xew York Times, January 18, 1972). 

The commission staff report, however, was scholarly, 
detailed, and stylistically inaccessible, while television 
appeared minor among the other issues raised by the 
commission itself. The report of the Surgeon Generals 
i commrttee was cautiously phrased and, to many, ambig- 
uous in conclusion, so much so that its initial coverage by 
the i\ev> York Times oft January 1 1., 1972, carried the 
mi,sleading headline, "TV Violence Hfid Unharmful to 
Youth." Subsequent coverage wa^ similarly unsure, and 
often contfaclict<)ry (Tankard and Stiowalter 1977), al- 
though eventually the national media — Newsweek, U.S. 
News and W()rld J^eport, and the New York Times— dxd 
empliasize what the committee had actually said. Publio 
interest and understanding nevertheless were blunted 
and delayed, and it was not surprising when Cater and 
Strickland (1975) ended their examination of thi 
Surgeon General's inquiry 3 years later with the wisdom 
that all had been for naught: Public opinion, broad- 
casters, and programing remained unaffected. ' 

Social and behavioral scientists, however, were en- 
gaged in sharp controversy. The manner in which the 
^ committee was appointed became a subject of debate 
" when Science (Boffey and Walsh 1970) made public the 
fact that seven prominent persons, several of whom had 
conducted some of the best known and ^ most respected 
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laboratory -type experiments on the effects of violent por- 
trayals, had been dcsi^nated as unsuitable by the broad- 
casters and had not been appointed to the committee. I'he 
burgeon General had sought recommendations for mem- 
bership from a wide range of groups but had requested 
the designation of those ^'unsuitable'' only from the three 
networks and the N^itional Association' of Broadcasters. 
The 12 members eventually included five closely asso- 
ciated with the broadcasting business. The cautious 
phrasing of the committee's report and the degree to 
which the empirical findings were overshadowed by the 
attention given to difficulties of interpretation and possi- 
ble evidentiary flaws were blamed by many on the com- 
position of the committee. 

Unlike the public, however, the scientific community 
had a definite opinion. Paisley (1972). polled those who 
had authored the various studies 'financed under the. 
Surgeon General's inquiry and found that three-fourths 
of thfll replying believed that the ''more plausible'^ rela- 
tionship between television violence and aggression was 
that violence viewing increased aggressi5enes§. Leifer 
et al. (1973) represented the majority in arguing that, 
within the limits of available methodology and resources, 
the research had provided, as conclusive evidence as 
possible. 

Debate also began to center on the usefulness, legiti- 
macy, and pertinence of monitoring television violence 
and, particularly, the analyses^^offered by Gerbner and 
his colleagues (Blank 1977a, 19776; Coffin and Tuch- 
man 1972a, 19726; Columbia Broadcasting System 
1976; Eleey et al. Tedesco 1972a, 19726; Gerbner 
19726; Gerbner and Gross 1976; Krattenmaker and 
Powe 1978; Owen 1972; Owen et al, 1974). The issues 
would pertain to any epipirical measuremejit of tele^^ 
vision violence. They included: 

• The definition of violence employed^ and its con- 
sequences for identifying violent content. 

• The meaningfulness of the "violence index" con- 
structed to give a shorthand measure of the level 
fluctuation of violence. 

• The usefulness of a gross measure of televison vio- 
lence. 

• .The generalizability from the sampled content. 

Gerbner and colleagues define violence as "overt ex- 
pression of physical force against self or other compelling . 
action against one's will on pain of being hurt or killed, 
or actually hurting or killing." Such a definition leads to 
thi tabulating of violent occurrences regardless of style of 



treatment, context, human, animal or natural source, or 
the intent'ions of those involved. 

It has been argued that, under such a definition, pro- 
grams .can wrongfully be identify as violent because 
comedy, accidents^ and acts of nature are included. Com- 
edy IS not thought of by many as "violent," .but one 
cannot reasonably reject the contention ,that violence 
should be measured wherever it occurs and not on the 
basis of genre. It has also been argucdtthat the definition 
leads to an overperception of criminal acts of malevolent 
physically hurtful human conflict. This is certainly so if 
the measures are mistakenly interpreted to be confined to 
such behavior. 

There is no reason for dissatisfaction over the discrep- 
ancy in the individual programs id^fjtified as being vio- 
lent using the perbner data and ratings prepared by 
advocacy groups and others, for the latter generally 
confine themselves to the context of action and adventvlre 
programing. In fact, there were moderately high and 
significant correlations between th^ranking of programs 
as violent by the Gerbner data ?nd by the public and by 
television critics (Greenberg and Gordon 1972). These 
correlations probably underestimate correspondence over 
the concept of violence because of the inevitable im- 
precision when the Gerbner data,'which reflect only one 
episode of any series— contrary to the intent of the in- 
vestigator, which is to reflect violence in the season's^ 
schedule — are used to evaluate individual series. When 
programs were identified as violent by Gerbner anld by 
the coding of synopses from TV Guide, there was almost 
90 percent Agreement, with most of the disagreement 
occurring over comedy programs (Clark and Blanken- 
burg 1972). The conclusion is not that the Gerbner data 
are incorrect but that the use of a normative deftnitioft of 
violence requires some qualification in interpretation and 
that programs identified as violent by its use conform 
more perfectly to the normative perception when comedy 
or other formats, which some consider inconsistent with 
"violence," art excluded. 

The Gerbner "violence index" (table 1) has aroused 
the ire of many. It is said to be an arbitrary combination 
of factors. There is no necessary reason for the inclusion 
of any component, the formula for combining them, 
or the weights ii)volved. Shifts in the index are not readily 
interpretable, unless the index is accepted as synonymous 
with violence. Even if the definition, the time sample, and 
the rules of program inclusion and exclusion are ac- 
cepted, any disagreement over the kind of violence that 
should be emphasized would render the index an iiT\per- 
fect indicator, and the statistical fact that the components 
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Table 1 

Computation of Qerbner Violence Index*** 

Vjolenc| index= % P'f2 (R/P) +2 (R/H) + % \/+ %/< 

where ' 

percentage of progranns studied (i.e.. network 
evenjrig plus children's, nonstoryline excluded) in 
which there is violence 
number of violent episodes per program 
R/H^mmber of violent episodes per hour 
%,^-" percentage of leading characters involved in vio- 
lence — either commijLact or as victim 
percentage of lea^^characters involved in kill- 
ing — either as killer or victim 

•Adapted from C<5mstock, G,, Chaffee, S,, Katzman, N,, Mc- 
Combs, M , and Roberts, D. Television and Human Behavior. New 
York: Columbia Umver&ty Press, 1978. 



of the index arr homogeneous in behavior and that it 
achieves statistical criteria as an index (^ignorielli, Gross 
and Morgan, this volume) does not make it meaningful. 
Gerbner has argued that indices by definition are arbi- 
trary combinations, that the questions natsed are applica- 
ble to any index, and that this index serves as a heuristic 
device leading to the analysis of the shifts in components 
behind any trend, change, or difference. Of course, but it 
must be emphasized that this index requires acceptance 
.before the figures generated can be taken as representa- 
tive of television violence. 

The usefulness of a gross measure of television vio- 
lence has been questioned on several grounds. One can 
share the fear of those critics who warn that any measure 
will encourage public, and governmental attacks on the 
medium by many who imperfectly understand the meas- 
ure, but this is not an argument against measurement 
The examination of the fictional content of the medium 
that is modern society's most popular purveyor of stories 
and the most pervasive of all mass media is justifiable on 
scientific grounds alone. Those who argue that any use 
of a measure of violence must be predicated on c6mpell- 
ing evidence that the kind of violence' under observation 
has been demonstrated to be harmful ask too much. Con- 
cern over violence is sufficient justification for empirical 
measurement. 

It must be acknowledged; however, that the Gefbner 
data do not give any weight to the various aspects of 
violent' television portrayals that have been demonstrated 
in laboratory-type experiments to enhance or mitigate 
the likelihood of subsequent aggressiveness or antisocial 
behavipr on the part of a viewer, and historically such 
hypothesized influence has figured prpminently in the 
concern over tei^ision violence. These aspects include: 
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(a) revyard or lack of punishment in the portrayal for 
the perpetrator (Bandufa 1965; Bandura et al. 
1963; Roselcrans and Hartup 1967); 
* (b) presentation of the portrayed vjolence as justified 
* (Berkowitz and Rawlings 1963; Meyer 1972); 

(c) cues in the yioleqt portrayal which -match cties in 
the real-life environment (Berkowitz and Geen 

• 1966); 

(d) depiction of the perpetrator as similar to the view- 
er (Rosekrans 1967);* 

(e) depiction of the violerit interaction as motivated by 
the malevolent intent to injure (Berkowitz and 

, Alioto 1973; Geen and Stonner 1972); 
(0 depiction of the portrayal of violent interaction as 
real rather than fictional (Feshbach 1972); 

(g) presentation of highly exciting material of any 
kind (Tannenbaum and Zillmann 1975; Zillmann 
1971); and 

(h) when the actions of the perpetrators of violence in 
a portrayal are not criticized (Lef court et al. 
1966). 

It is doubtful that any measure could encompass such 
contextual aspects adequately enough to satisfy those ac- 
customed to thinking of the subtleties that distinguish one 
drama frpm another, and the criticism that some crucial 
element is overlooked will always remain with content 
analysis.^ ' - . ^ 

Nevertheless, the Gerbner data, because they ignore 
these findings that advance general principles regarding 
the influence of television portrayals oo the behavior of 
young persons, can be said with justification to be inade- 
quate as, an index- of the kind of violence likely to con- 
tribute to viewer aggressiveness or antisocial behavior. 
These findings suggest that portrayals may influence be- 
havior through th^^ acquisition of new ^res[5onses or 
through altering the likelihood of^the pe^f6rmancj; of 
newly or previously acquired responses. Such i^terat^on 
may occur through the changing of expectations regard- 
ing the outcome of behavior, through ideritification with, 
the perpetrator of an act, by raising or lowering in- 
hibitions, by changintg the elicitory potential of environ- 
mental cues, and by assigning certain meanings to a class 
of behavior. Thus .there are two kinds of instructional 
processes at work: (1) those which directly teach specific 
ways of behaving, and (2) those which revise, however 
temporarily, the internalized contingencies* which go^ 
em the display of behavior. As various observers have 
emphasized (Bandura 1973, 1978; Comstock et al. 
1978), the fate of both kinds of instruction, as far as 
long-term influence goes, will be determined by the sue--' 
cess or failure of the behavior in the marketplace of 
huma.n mteractiop. If the behavior is reinforced by prov- 
ing efficacious for the individual, it 'will find a new prom*- 
inence in his or her way of life. Th^failure of the 



Gcrbner data \o incorporate such a theoretical position — 
as a complement to and not .i substitute for what the data 
do reflifh— renders them less useful than they^^would 
otheryvise be and exemplifies the hermetic resistance, 
comihon but regrettable, of one line of scientific inquiry 
to advances in another. 

The reply of Gerbner is that it should not be assumed 
that aggressive or antisocial behavior is either the prin- 
cipal or sole outcome of television violence, that television 
violence should be measured without preconceptions 
wherever '\\ occurs, and that Such measurement may lead, 
as he believes it has in bis own investigations, to the 
discovery of other kinds of infiuenre.«Behind this view is 
a theory of the social function of the fiction of television. 
It is said to be a national mythology in which the function 
of violence is to express the value norms of society regard- 
.ing power and influence. Violence is said to portray who 
has power and who does not by depicting who acts ^d 
who is acted upon. The committing 6f violence is said to 
represent power, victimization to represent subordi- 
nation. The fact.that television entertainment is fiction is 
central to this perspective, as is its popularity, for.it treats 
such fiction as the idealized representation of reinforcing 
accepted ideology. He concludes that television violence 
helps to maintain the existing social order by reinforcing 
beliefs about who is powerful or dangerous and in- 
creasing belief in the likelihood of risk and danger. Thus, 
television is said tQ "cultivate" beliefs and percepti»tis. 

Gerbner advances a "victimization ratio" for various 
demographic groups that is said to represent the relative 
degree to which each is portrayed as being at risk. These 
ratios of perpetrators to victims omit those within a< 
demographic category not involved in violence. Groups 
that consistently have been high in "victimization" have 
been women, the poor, and the elderly. These ratios are 
said to reflect the conventions of television drama, but it 
would be' wrong to assume that the implied message is 
communicated to the audience or to mistake them as 
other than an arbitrary, if possibly insightful, statistical 
measure of dramatic content. Other measures, such as . 
the actual number or percentage of perspns who are 
victims in a given category, would generally reverse the 
pattern-Howard greater victimization for these groups 
becau.se of the predominance of white males in action 
drama. It is conceivable that it is valid to focus solely on 
the pattern of dominance among thoac involved in vio- 
lence, andsuch an approach derives plausibility from the 
consistency of the results with the actual social hierarchy; 
butj since it was developed with the knowledge of this 
hierarchy, this is hardly verification. What is absent but 
necessary, js some empirical demonstration that this 
measure is more valid or pertinent than others. Ne\^er- 
theless, it is equally unjustifiable simply to discard this 
approach as it is to accept it on face value, for the ^'victim- 



ization ratio" might represent insight into the character 
of television drama and the means by which it affects its 
audience. 

The Gerbner 1-week sample has ,been' criticized for its 
timespan and for what it excludes. Analysis of added 
weeks of programing, however, has not produced notably 
different results, although the possibility of variation 
within seasons, particularly with the increasing degree to 
which the networks discard and add programs in com- 
peting for viewers, makes anything other than very 
marked differences or shifts anriong networks inter- 
pretively problematic, especially for the violence index 
because of its arbitrary character. The sacnple thus ap- 
pears to be adequate to/eflect each fall season's network 
programing of fictioifi for general and child audiences 
within the limits imposed by the measure employed., It 
certainly does not reflect television as a whole; it excludes 
independent stations and non-network programing. Nor 
does it reflect network television as a whole; it excludes 
news, sports, nondramalic specials, and variety pro- 
grams. In some respects, these omissions ma^give^a 
falsely high, and in others a falsely low, impression of the 
quantity of violence on television. 

The National Institute of Mental Health commis- 
sioned the Social Science "Tlesearch Council to examine 
the question of violence measurement. The 1975 report 
of the committee assembled for this purpose concluded 
that,ther«^as sufficient evidence of the influence of tele- 
vision \tiolencc 40 warrant monitoring and that the nor- 
mative, context-free approach of Gerbner wars the most 
feasible and justifiable, although it argued against the 
aggregation of measures into a summary index and for 
the elaboration of coding to include such factors as^motive 
and goal and the expansion of the sample to include 
independent stations and non-network programing by 
affifiates. In sum, thjf Gerbfter "violence profile" must be 
understood in terms of its composition and limitations. 
With this qualification, it shpuld be judged a valuable 
source of knowledge about television's fiction and its vio- 
lent ^content. 

t 

Confrontation (1975-Present) 

Had Cater and Strickland (1975) entertained a 
broader concept df impact, they would not have con- 
cluded that the Surgeon Generalls inquiry left no mark. 
By inifusing the literature with a large number of new 
studies, by introducing such new,^topics as the influence 
of television advertising on children, by cultivating the 
interest of young research er^(ist beginning their careers, 
and by giving credence to the notion that the media have 
demonstrable effects, the Surgeon General's inquiry con- 



tributcd to whaf one well-informed observer (Katz 1977) 
called a '^renaissance'* in lominunications research. 

By 1975» the verdilt of the Surge6n Gcncrars Adviso- 
ry Committee and the evidence on which it was based 
had become much more wj^lely known. Advocacy re- 
placed apathy. Congress demanded that the FCC reduce 
violence and sexual provocativeness on television, and 
Richard Wiley, .then FCC chairman, responded with 
"family viewing,'* whose adoption by the three networks 
and the National Association of Broadcasters he achieved 
through ex officio urging. 'Tamily^viewing'* extracted a 
promise of 2 hours each evening of television suitable for 
children. Court decisions quickly erased it as counter to 
^ the First Amendment, a violation of FCC procedures, 
and an infringement on the access of program suppliers 
to the market (Broadcasting 1979; U.S. District Court 

1976) . But the content of broadcast entertainment re- 
mained on the;pul)lic agenda. 

It was not long before the American Medical Associ- 
ation had adopted a j^esolution calfing on the broadcasters 
to reduce television violence as an unnecessary hazard to 
social health; arid t^e Natiolial Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation had embarked on a campaign^that would include 
public forums in major cities ^nd a monitoring of tele- 
vision content. Meanwhile, a Journal published data cor- 
relating quantity of violence with the names of companies 
responsible for the accompanying commercials (Slaby ct 
al. 1976), and the National Citizens Committee for 
Broadcasting gave wide dissemination to such informa- 
tion. In turn, some advertisers began to attempt to reduce 
their association with violent prggraming. 
^ Congress again turrfed its attention to television vio- 
lence with hearings in Dctiver, Los Angeles, and Wash- 
ington by the communitgtiops subcommittee of the 
H0USC Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and a disputed report on the performance and rc- 
spot^sibilities of broadcasters <(LJ.S. Congress 1976, 

1977) . As Albert (1978) clironiclcs, the broadcasters w6n 
a narrow victory in September of 1977, with a majority 
report by an eight-to-seven vote-that held: 

"tAhh^h it may 'l>c impo.^blc ... to *provc' a 
pVecise cause and effect rclafiqiiship between tele- 
vised violence and aggressive behavior, excessive 
viewing of violence may have harmful effects.** 
"Responsibility for the present level of 
violence . . . rests largely witK ' the television 
networks . . . and, to a Ipsser degree, with broad- 
cast licensees, program producers, advertisers, and 
the viewing public.** 

Tarental supervision is probably the ri)05(t effective 
way to curb the negative effects of excessive viewing 
of televised violence by children.** * • 
^industry self- regulation is a potentially effective 
way to limit the level of televised violence. . . .** 
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5. "There are avenues through which the subcom- 
mittee, the Federal Communications Commission, 
and the public can address the problem of televised 
violence consistent with the First Amend- 
ment ...,** such as public education on the issue, 
production of more nonviolent childrcn*s programs, 
encouragement of new technologies to increase th^ 
diversity of programing available, and the devel- 
opment of mechanisms so that viewer protests 
might be more effective. 

The report, in effect, expressed some dissatisfaction 
with the status quo but held the broadcasters neither 
responsible nor the proper target for redress.-^The minor- 
ity of seven thought differently, arguing in their report 
that (1) social and behavioral science evidence strongly 
supported the view that reducing violence in television 
programing would be in the public interest; (2) pro- 
graming content was dictated by the decisions of broad- 
casters in competition for a mass audience, the market 
analogy of supply-and«dcmand did not hold, and many 
viewers favored a reduction in violence; (3) it was unreal- 
istic and insensitive to place the responsibility on parents, 
because working parents could not constantly supervise 
their children's viewing; (4) self-regulation could not 
deal effectively with television violence; and (5) there 
were many options open to the FCC to take strong and 
decisive action to remedy an impact of programing con- 
tent that was not in the public interest. 

The mass media are seldom very high in the hierarchy 
of public anxieties, and the public holds opinions that, in 
effect, are self-cancelling (Comstock 1980; Comstock et 
al. 1978). For example, about two-thirds will assert there 
are too many commercials, but two-thirds also will agree 
thattommercials are a "fair** price for fee-less entertain- 
ment. Although the public on the whole evaluates tele- 
vision quite favorably, public satisfaction has declined 
over the past three decades. Nevertheless, violence and 
sexual provocativeness, always preeminent among public 
complaints labout television, appear to be of increasing 
concern, with a 1980 survey finding that 70 percent 
believed there was too much violence and 64 percent 
believed that there was too much sex, and similar propor- 
tions thought each was a- "serious" or "very serious** 
problem (Immerwahr et al. 1980). Thus, while there is 
insufficient dissatisfaction for any broad reform of tele- 
vision, "violence and sex** do strike a responsive and sour 
chord among a sizable proportion of theT'audience. 

One legacy of the period of intensive Ifcrutiny was that 
all three networks became involved in research on the 
social influence of the medium. Each responded some- 
what differently to new pressures. CBS undertook its 
own monitoring of television violence, using methods it 
claimed were more pertinent to the concerns that had 
been expressed than those of Gerbner (Columbia Broad- 
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casting System 1977). ABC asserted that it would apply 
a set of rules thai would excise possibly harmful violence 
by taking into account the dramatic context in which it 
(Occurred (A. R. Schneider 1977). NBC considered but 
rejected as redundant its own empirical measure of vio- 
lence. All three asserted that dramatic context was. a 
paramount qi^^tion — which they believed Gerbncr 
ignored — and the argument over what was scientific and 
valid in violence measur(fment continued (Columbia 
Broadcasting System 1977; Cultural Indicators Research 
Team 1977; Gerbner and Gross 1977; Gerbner ct al. 
19776, 1977r; J. A. Schneider 1977). 

Recent Trends in Violent Content \ 

There are three sources of data on recent trends in 
violent television programing— the violence profiles by 
• ' Gerbnerand colleagues (Gerbner etal. 1979a), the anal- 
yses by Greenberg and colleagues (Greenberg et al. 
1979), and measures released by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System (1980). As shown in tables 2 through 5, 
the selection of the most inclusive and arguably represen- 
tative measure front each of these investigations— a selec- 
tion whose legitimacy readers must judge for 
themselves— lead to indites differing in character, and 
these differing indices, when arranged in a time series, 
lead to different impressions about the quantity and 
trend of television violence. For Gerbner, it is the "vio- 
lence index*' for prime time and weekend morning; for 
CBS, the rate of violent incidents per hour for prime 



time; and, for Greenberg, the rate of antisocial acts ppr 
hour for prime time and Saturday morning. By including 
additional measures, tables 2 through 5 also permit com- 
parisons among those maximally similar. 

Gerbner includes all violent events, including disas- 
ters, accidents, and natural calamities, and verbal threats 
that, by being accompanied by the display of a weapon or 
some other show of force, have a credible likelihood of 
fulfillment. Greenberg focuses on both ph);sical and ver- 
bal acts of aggression, and the definition apparently 
includes acts of nature, for it is '"that which is psycho- 
logically or physically injurious to another person or 
persons whether intended or not, and whether successful 
or not." CBS excludes natural disasters and calamities, 
confining itself to "the use of physical force against per- 
sons or animals or the articulated, explicit threat of phys- 
ical force to compel particular behavior on the part of a 
person." CBS and Gerbner differ in identifying sepa- 
rable acts, with CBS embracing'more and thus offering 
a lower count per hour than Qerbner; Greenberg offers 
a higher count because he encompasses a greater di- 
versity of events. Gerbner includes all violence because it 
is all crafted invention and thus informative of the char- 
acter of violence in television drama. Greenberg isolates 
behavior'that is unconducive to constructive social inter- 
action. CBS emphasizes episodes that involve interper- 
sonal criminal or physically threatening behavior on the 
grounds that it is such portrayals over whjch there has 
been concern. 

The discrepancies create puzzlement for anyone at= 
tempting to employ measures of violence as an index of 



Table 2 



Summary Measures of Violence, 1973-74 through 1978-79 



Source and 
Unit of 

Analysis 73^74 C 74-75 

Gerbner: 

VI, PTw 160 +14 ^83 

VI, PT 132 +32 174 

VA/H, PTw 7.0 - 1.4 6.9 

VA/H, PT 4.9 -f 10 • 5.4 

CBS: Vl/H, PT 2.3 +9 2.5 

Greenberg: 

AS/H, PTs 

PA/H, PTs 1_ 

C Change 

yi pjy^ ^ Violence Index, Prime time & weekend 
morning 

VA/H, PTw ^ Violent Acts per Hour, Prime time and 

weekend morning 
AS/H, PTs - Antisocial Acts per Hour, Prime time and 

Saturday morning 



75-76 



76-77 



77-78 



78-79 



- 3 


177 


+ 15 


204 


-19 


166 


+ 10 


183 


- 8 


160 


+ 14 


183 


-16 


154 


- 1 


153 


+ 12 


7.7 


+ 23 


9.5 


-30 


6.7 


+ 24 


"8.3 


+ 11 


6.0 


+ 2 


6.1 


-10 


5.5 


-18 


4.5 


-24 


1.9 


+ 21 


2.3 


-17 


1.9 


-16 


1.6 


* 


42.4 


-10 


38.3 


+ 10 


42.4 


* 


* 


* 


14.5 


+ 5 


15.2 


- 7.2 


14.1 


* 


* 



Vl/H, PT =^ Viblent Incidents per Hour, Prime time 
yi^ PT = Violence Index, Prime time 
VA/H, PT = Violent Acts per Hour, Prime time 
PA/H, PTs = Acts of Physical Aggression per Hour, 
Prime time and Saturday morning 
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Tables 

,Measures of Violence by Network, 1978-74 through 1978-79 



\ 



Source and 
Unit of 

Analysis Network 

Gerbner: 

. VI. PTw ABC 

CBS 
. NBC 

VI..PT ABC 

CBS ' 
NBC 

VA/H. PTw ..... ABC 
' C6S 
NBC 

VA/H. PT ABC 

' . CBS 
NBC 

CBS: Vl/H, PT ABC 

CBS 
NBC 

Oreenberg: 

AS/H, PTs ABC 

CBS 
NBC 

PA/H. PTs ABC 

CBS 
NBC 



73-74 



74-75 C 75-;;;76' C 76-77 



77-78 C 78-79 




50.4 -25 37.9 + 9 



41.4 



41.9 + 1 

36.8 +19 

20.5 -22 

13.5 -30 

10.2^ +90 



42.3 ± 0.0 42.4 
43.7' - 2 43.0 
15.9 -13 13.9 

9.5 +29 12.3, 

19.4 -18 16.0 



C = Change 

VI. PTw = Violence Index. Prime time & weekend 
morning 

VA/H. PTw ^ Violent Acts per Hour, Prime time and 

weekend morning 
AS/. 4, PTs = Antisocial Acts per Hour, Prime time and 

Saturday morning 



VI/ H, PT ^ Violent Incident^ per Hour, Prime time 
VI, PT ^ Violence Index, Prime time 
VA/H, PT - Violent Acts per Hour, Prime time 
' PA/H, PTS'« Acts of Physical Aggression per Hour, 
Prime time and Saturday morning 

*empty cells 



the performance of broadcasting in the public interest. 
For example, if one were to award a prize or impose a 
penalty for the network With the least or most violence, 
the winners and losers year by year would alnnost invar- 
iably be different, depending on whose concept and 
which measures were employed (table 3). Although dis- 
crepancies may in part derive from actual differences in 
the programing included in the sample, the unavoidable 
conclusion is that they principally reflect differences in 
the conceptualization of violence preferred by the varying 
investigators, and in^ the definitions by which these 
differing concepitualizations become operationalized. 
This interpretation is supported by the fact that 
differences certainly remain when the sample is almost 
identical (Gerbner and Greenberg employing roughly 
the same week of fall programing), but they diminish 
considerably when conrjparisons are confined to similar 
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indices (acts of violence per hour), even when the samples 
differ (CBS and Gerbner; the former employed 13 weeks 
of prime time programing, the latter 1 week pluis week- 
end morning programing). 

Because each of the schemes has some claim to validity, 
the person with loyalty to none who would sit in judg- 
.tnent over the medium is in a quandary. Unhappily, 
there is legitimate disagreement over tl^e principal eftccts 
of exposure to television violenceendthe parameters that 
demarcate the kinds of portrayals that bring about these 
effects. Those who agree with Gerbner about cultivation 
of perceptions may or may .not accede to his concept for 
monitoring violence. Those who give greater weight to 
the possible influence of violent portrayals on aggressive 
and antisocial behavior may or may not prefer the con- 
cepts empl^ed by Greenberg or by CBS. ' 

16 ' 



Table 4 



Summary Measures of Violence, 8-9 p.m. ar^d 9-i1 p.m., 1973-74 through 1978-79 



Source and 






















— ^ — 






Tirne 


















77-78 




78-79 


Analysis 


Period 


73-74 


c 


74-75 


C 


75-76 


C 




C 


C 


Gerbner: 




















140 


-17 


116 


VI.... v.. . 


8-9 


126 


+ 10 


138 


-25 


104 


+ 39 


145 ' 


- 3 




9-11 


137 


+ 50 


205 


— 1 


203 


+ 3 


209 




loo 


4- Q 




VA/H.... 


8-9 


5.1 


-24 


3.9 


+ 5 


4.1 


+ 15 


4.7 


+ 13 


5.3 


OA 




9-11 


4.8 


+ 37.5 


6.6 


+ 4 


6.9 


— 1 


C Q 

b.o 


— ID 


i* 7 

0. f 






CBS: Vl/H . . . . 


6-9 


2.2 


— 23 


1 7 

1. / 


— Off 


n 7 

U. f 


1 1 yjyj 


1 4 


+ 14 


1.6 


-12 


1.4 


9-11 


^.3 


+ 26 
1 


2.9 


-10*- 


2.6 


+ 4 


' 2.7 


-22 


2.1 


-14 


1.84 


Greenberg: 
AS/H . . .. 


8-9 




* 


* 


* 


38.8 


-14 


33.5 


+ 19 


39.8 


* 


* 


9-11 


• 


* 


* 


*- 


41.3 


- 9 


37.7 


+ 19 


44.7 




* 


PA/H ,.. 


8-9 


* 


* 


* 


* 


8.8 


+ '6 


9.3. 


+28 


11.9 


* 


* 




9-11 


* 


* 


* 




15.6 


- 8 


14.4 


-17 


11.9. 


* 


* 



c 

VI 



Change 
Violence Index- 



AS/H - Antisocial Acts per Hour 



VA/H - Violent Acts per Hour 

VI /H - Violent Incidents per Hour 

PA/H Acts of Physical Aggression per Hour 
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The unaligned inquirer must proceed with- caution.* 
Nevertheless the data ire not beyond interpretation. 
Rate of violent acts is accepted by all as a meaningful 
measure, and there is the possibility of the convergence of 
the dissimilar xepresentatwe measures. Thus, it remains 
possible to inquire ?ibout trends in violence, the effect of 
the short-lived family viewing policy,-and the efficacy of 
the campaigns, against television violence conducted by 
the PTA, AM A, and others, o 



There is no detectable trend (tables 2-3). Regardless 
6f measure, changes that within the scope of 2 or 3 years 
would appear to constitute an upward or downward shift 
become^ in the longer run, oscillations. The data are 
inconsistent inTcgafd to "famity-vtewtng " (tiabl e 4)^^ 
the Gerbner "violence index," violenccin its sole season, . 
1975-76 (table 4), declined prior to 9 p.m. and remained 
about the same between 9 and 11 p.m. By the Gerbner 
measure of frequency of violent acts, violence before 9 



Table 5 

Violence in Children's Programing, 1973-74 through 1978-79 



Source and 

Analysis. 73-74 C . 74-75 ' C 75-76 C 76-77 'c 77-78 C 78-79 

'^^'v^WM ' 212 -5 202 + 4 211 +17 247 -15 209 +19 249 

VA/H WM 13 2 -8 12.2 " +16 14.2 +58 22.4 -30 15.6 +60 25.0 

CBS * *. * * * * • 

^'^'SkSM • • • .• • 51.6 ^ 8 47.3 -11 41.9 ; 

PA/H.SM • • 22.9 +10 25.2 -16 21.2 ? 

C - Change * - 

Vi. WM - Vipl^nce Index, Weekend Morning • v 

VA/H, WM - Violent Acls per Hour, Weekend Morning - ^3 ^ 
AS/H, SM - Antisocial Acts per Hour, .Saturday Morning 

PA/H, SM - Acts of Physical Aggression per Hour, Saturday Morning , 

•empty cell * » 
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p.m. remained stable but increased between 9 and 1 1 
p.m. By the GBS measure of frequency of violence, it 
declined both before 9 p.m. and between 9 and 1 1 p.m. 
The sole point of convergence is that there was less vio- 
lence before 9 p.m. than between 9 and 1 1 p.m. before, 
during, and after "family viewing.*^ As to the subsequent 
PTA and AMA campaigns against violence, some initial 
success may be reflected in the convergence of several 
measures in registering a decline in 1976-77 (table 2). 
Even here, a conclusion must be qualified by the fact that 
the most inclusive Greenberg measure, which adds ver- 
bal aggression and deceit to physical aggression, regis- 
tered an increase. The data are inconsistent as to whether 
there was a further decrease or an increase in the follow- 
ing season. Both the Gerbner and Greenberg data (table 
5) concur that children's programing on weekends has 
been more violent than television as a whole, prime time, 
or either the before 9 p.m. Or between 9 and 1 1 p.m. 
prime time segments (tables 2 and 4) and that violence 
declined irt 1977-78. 



Public Perceptions and Beliefs 

A highly intriguing area of new empirical inquiry 
began when Gerbner and his colleagues in 1973 reported 
on data in which public perceptions ostensibly more in 
omgrucncc with the fiction of television drw^a than the 
real world were more frequent among persons-who also 
regv^larly viewed more hours of television (Gerbner and 
Gross 1973). This thrust evolved directly out of Gerb- 
n.cr*s theoretical position that the major influence of tele- 
vision derives from the consistency of its messages that 
reach so many so regularly and from his annual content 
analyses which provide a statistical description of the 
makeup of television drama. The basic technique was to 
ofi'er persons a choice between a statistic more in accord 
with the real world and one more in accord with the 
makeup of television drama, and then compare the re- 
plies of persons who could be said to be heavier or lighter 
viewers. The statistics described such aspects of the world 
as the risk of falling victim to a crime or assault, the 
proportions engaged in such professions and occupations 
as law enforcement and entertainment, and the propor- 
tions of persons in^ the world who are U.S. citizens. In 
each case, television drama is in sharp demographic con- 
trast with truth. The early findings were quite consistent: 
Persons who regularly viewed more hours of television 
more frequently selected statistics more in accord with 
television drama than actuality. 

Since then, the proposition has been exagnined in a 
nifmber of samples by a diverse number of investigators 
(Eteob and Macdonald 1979; Gerbner and Gross 1973, 
1974, 1976, 1980; Gerbner et al. 1977fl, 1979a, 19796, 



1980a, 19806, 1980c, 1981; Hawkins and Pingree 1980; 
Hirsch 1980a, 19806, 1981; Hughes 1980; Piepe et al. 
1977; Stevens t^8pa, 19806; Wober 1978). Although 
there are plenty of opportunities for perceiving inconsis- 
tencies and conflicts, there is also enough of a pattern and 
sufficient points of congruence that a set of propositions 
can be tentatively advanced as hypotheses for which there 
is some support. This pattern can be best perceived if 
these investigations are construed as focusing on two 
distinct topics pertinent to the eff'ects of television vio- 
lence, though such a distinction and terminology have not 
been employed by the authors: 

1. FearfulnesSy measured variously by such indices as 
the estimated risk of being robbed, murdered, or 
otherwise falling victim to a crime, or the inadvis- 
ability of certain kinds of behavior, such as Walking 
in parks. 

2. Pessimism, measured variously by such indices as 
the estimated crime rate, the extent to which people 
can be trusted, and the degree to which the quality 
of life is getting worse. 

It is in these topics that the new research becomes set 
apart somewhat from a broader sphere of inquiry witfi 
which it shares a certain commonality — that concerned 
with relationships between mass media use and beliefs 
and perceptions . Fr om one perspective, this new lin e of 
inquiry is a subspecies of the study of attitude change, 
where interest in the influence of the mass medi^ has' 
been prominent. From another, it can be construed as an 
elaboration of the evidence collected by Dominick and 
Greenberg (1972) and by Greenberg (197§) that the 
viewing of violence is associated with the holding by 
young persons of attitudes and beliefs favorable to the use 
of violence, such as a greater belief in its efficacy and 
greater expressed willingness to use violence to resolve a 
conflict. However, the new studies depart from the 
attitude-change research by the rather sweeping formu- 
lation which holds the social ambience implied by a me- 
dium responsible for the eff'^ct, and from the research 
concerned with the encouragement of attitudes favorable 
to violence by the focus on a negative world view whose 
implications are difi^erent than possibly promoting vio- 
lent" behavior. 

Two issues have become of major concern: 

1 . Association: Are such beliefs and perceptions gener- 
^ ally and in a consistent way associated with the 

viewing of television or the use of other mass me- 
dia? 

2. Causality: Is *the association involving television 
causal, in the sense that television viewing cc^- 
tributes to the holding of these beliefs and percep- 
tions? - I 



Association 

When the various data on adults are examined, the 
evidence supports the view that both fearful and pessi- 
mistic beliefs and perceptions are associated with higher 
use of television and greater exposure to television vio- 
lence. Gerbner and his colleagues have consistently docu- 
mented §uch an association withia U S, samples, using 
heavy and light viewing as presumptively discriminative 
between greater and lesser' exposure to television vio- 
lence. Doob and Macdonald found similar relationships 
with both greater exposure to television and to tel^sion 
violence spcci^cally for a Toronto sample. There arc- 
studies with cbntrary results, but they do not provide any 
reason to doubt that such a relationship is common in 
North America. 

Wober(1978) and Piepe et al. (1977) separately found 
in England no evidence of such associations. However, it 
seems more plausible to look to differences between Eng- 
lish and North American cultures and to the techniques 
they employed, for the explanation, rather than to inter- 
pret their null results as a challenge to the North Amer- 
ican data. Doob and Macdonald (1979), for example, 
found that such beliefs and perceptions also were related 
to sex, age, and community crime rate, which is a rough 
index of social class, with women, older persons, and the 
sociocconomically disadvantaged, if residence in a high 
crime area can be taken as a surrogate for lower socio- 
ccoiTomic status, more fearful and pcssimtm 
and colleagues have also frequently reported that socio- 
economic status has been associated with such beliefs and 
perceptions. Wober reports no clear pattern of such cor- 
relates, and the absence of this basic commonality with 
the No th American data means that it would be rash to 
'take ot»ier findings as pertinent to North Americ^. In 
additiop> both Wdber and Piepc et al. employed only two 
items, raising the possibility that the results reflect va- 
garies associated with particular questions, while Gerb- 
ner and colleagues and Doob-and Macdonald reach their 
conclusions from the pattern of response to a much 
greater number of items. 



Causation 

Causality in most instances is a determination with 
which one is destined to flirt but rarely to marry. In this 
instance, the evidence suggests that greater intimacy is 
justified in the case of pessimism rather than fearfulness. 

When Stevens subjected one of the national samples 
previously analyzed by Gerbner to surrogate controls-^ 
socioeconomic status and place of residence—for commu- 
nity incidence of crime, the positive relationship between 
television viewing and fearfulness* disappeared. Doob 



and Macdonald (1979) arrived at the same result when 
they subjected their Toronto data to a stepwise multiple 
regression in which community instance of crime, urban 
or suburban place of residence, sex, and age were entered 
before total television viewing and'exposure to television 
violence; living in a high crime area, being female, and 
being older were positively related to fearfulness, but the 
television measures were not. Hughes (1980) and Hirsch 
(19806) similarly found that, when controls for sex, age, 
socioeconomic status, and other variables were intro- 
duced simultaneously, the relationship observed in a na- 
tional sample of adults between exposure to television 
and fearfulness disappeared. In a variety of samples, 
Gerbner and colleagues found tha\ the positive re- 
lationship between television exposure and fearfulness 
was not the artifact of an association between amount of 
television viewing and some single third variable and 
between fearfulness and that same variable. The more' 
recent analyses diminish the likelihood that such an in- 
terpretation is correct, at least for many segments of the 
public, but they do not at all reduce the probability to 
zero. 

When Doob and Macdonald analyzed their data sepa- 
rately for the four residential sites they examined, urban 
versus suburban, and high versus low crime, they report- 
ed that a statistically significant and positive association 
between both television viewing khd exposure to tele- 
vision violence and fearfulness remained for one site, the 
high crfme urban areaT This T^^^ 
their data? instead of indicating no relationship when 
other factors are taken into account, in fact specify a 
Condition under which the relationship occurs— living in 
a dense area of high crime, a circumstance in which risk 

' and knowledge of risk would presumably be maximized 
and the efficacy of defensive efforts minimized. Further- 

" more, it must be recognized that the size otthe Doob and 
Macdonald samples (between 69 and 83 adults within 
each of the four sites) imposes a threshold for statistical 
significance that a modest degree of positive or negative 
association, however real, cannot overcome, so that there 
may be actual enough relationships between fearfulness 
and various measures of television and othpr media ex- 
posure that would receive recognition with larger sam- 
ples. Finally, it is not clear that community crime rate 
and even personal characteristics should be given prec- 
edence over television exposure, as occurred in their step- 
wise multiple-regression analysis. There is an admittedly 
inherent appeal to ascribing greater influence to the pal- 
pable fact of real events and-personal characteristics, but 
television also has a claim to palpability, and there is no 
inherent justification for preferring neighborhood char- 
acter over television; one could just as readily argUe that 
television exposure explains a relationship that upon first 
glance appears to be a l^inction of community character. 
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•f Thus, the findings somewhat reduce confidence that the 
---=S|. association documented with such regularity between 
television exposure afnd fearfulness reflects an effect of 
which television exposure is the cause, and ihe findings 
support Ihe view that any hypothesized contribution to 
Tearfulness of television exposure does not apply equally 
to all segments of the public. * 

Pessimism 

The situation is somewhat different in regard to pessi- 
mism. As with fearfulness, Gerbner and colleagues of 
course have consistently found such beliefs and percep- 
tions associated with television exposure when variables 
such as socioeconomic status, sex, and age have been 
taken into account singly. Doob and Macdonald found 
that television viewing and exposure to television vio- 
lence were positively related to such beliefs, such as be- 
liefs concerning the frequency of murders in Toronto and 
the advisability of carryiiig a weapon, after community 
crime rate was taken into account. Stevens, too, found 
that taking into account community character did not 
cause the association between television exposure and his 
pessimism variables to disappear. Hughes found a posi- 
tive relationship between television exposure and skep- 
ticism over the interest of public officials injhji welfare of 
the average citizen. Gerbner and collc^ues report that, 
for certain subgroups within a natiohal s^nifd^i the^siv 
muTtanc^us introduction of controF ^^afiables docs not 
result in the disappearance of a positive association be- 
tween television exposure and "anomie" — in this case a 
scale labeled the ''mean world index'' measuring agree- 
ment that "most people look out forjjjemselves," "you 
must be careful in dealing with people^** and "most peo- 
ple given an opportunity will take advantage of you," 
components closer to "pessimism" than to "fearfulness." 
Thus, pessimism appears to function somewhat differ- 
ently in public thought than fearfulness, and there is a 
stronger likelihood that television contributes to pessi- 
mism than that it contributes to fearfulness. 

This differential pattern of findin^;s for fearfulness 
and pessimism gives further reason for not attaching too 
much importance to the findings of Wober and of Piepe 
et al., as pertihent to the North American experience. 
Wober combined measures of distrust, a pessimism vari- 
able, and of the perceived likelihood of being robbed, a 
fearfulness variable, which, if the two classes of variables 
in fact differ in their sensitivity to influence by television, 
would render Wobcr*s paranoia scale insensitive. Piepe 
et al., in coplrast, employed two pessimism queries — the 
frcquencwof violent incidents "around here" and sub- 
scription to the view that "these days one doesn't know 
whom he can depend onV — and their failure to find a 
relationship with television viewing, given the consis- 
tency over various samples for the relationship in North 



America, encourages the interpretation that their data 
specify a cultural or societal difference. 



Two Patterns 

# 

Data collected by Tyler (1978) on beliefs ,and percep- 
tions about vulnerability and direct and indirect experi- 
ence with crime provide.some insight on the two different 
patterns. He conducted personal interviews with a sam- 
ple of 224 Los Angeles adults regarding their direct ex- 
perience 'with crimes they had experienced or observed, 
their indirect experience through conversations with 
neighbors, and their indirect experience through reports 
in the mass media. He then analyzed the relationship of 
such experiences with feelings of personal vulnerability, 
the taking of steps and maneuvers to protect oneself 
against crime, and estimates of the community crime 
rate. The taking of protective measures was related to 
direct experience with crime. Indirect experience inter- 
personally coriveyed was unrelated both to the taking of 
protective steps and feelings of vulnerability. Indirect 
experience with cpme through reports in the mass media 
was not associated either with the taking of protective 
steps or with feelings of vulnerability. However, indirect 
experience with crime through mass media reports was 
related relatively strongly to higher estimates of commu- 
rate— but high estim ates of community_ crime 
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rate were unrelated either to feelings of vulnerability or 
the taking of protective steps. He also conducted tele- 
phone interviews with 1,618 adults in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and San Francisco. Measures were obtained for the 
«same variables but in a more truncaj.ed manner because 
of the limits of telephone interviewmg. The taking of 
protective measures was principally related to feelings of 
vulnerability, although such steps were slightly related to 
indirect experience through mass media reports. Feelings 
of vulnerability were related to both direct personal ex- 
perience with crime and indirect crijjjrie experience inter- 
pcfsonally conveyed, with the relationship stronger in the 
latter than in the former instance. Estimates of the com- 
munity crime rate were modestly related to both indirect 
experience conveyed interpersonally and indirect experi- 
ence throujgh reports in the mass media, with the rela- 
tionship stronger in the former than in the latter instance. 
Estimates of the' community crime rate again were 
modestly related to taking of protective steps but again 
were unrelated to feelings of vulnerability. 

The Los Angeles data are stronger in regard to the 
reliability, validity, and accuracy of the measures because 
of the greater depth of inquiry permitted by personal 
interviewing, but the three-city data are stronger in re- 
spect to sample size and thus sensitivity to detecting re- 
lationships. The second part differs from the first in thic 
greater relationship of indirect interpersonally conveyed 
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experience to the taking of protective steps and estimates 
of the crime rate, the presence of a relationship between 
indirect experience through mass media reports and the 
taking of preventive steps, and the much more modest 
relationship between indirect experience through the 
media, and estimates of the crime rate. The degree to 
which these variations represent community differences 
or strengths or weaknesses of the methods employed is 
moot. 

However, both sets of the Tyler data concur in a pos- 
itive relationship between remembered exposure to crime 
in the mass media and estimates of the community crime 
rate, and both concur in no relationship between esti- 
mates of the community crime rate and feelings of per- 
sonal vulnerability. Estimates of community crime rate 
are essentially what previously has been described as a 
measure of pessimism. These data thus support the view 
that fearfulness and pessimism may be differentially 
influenced by the mass media. They further suggest that 
vicarious experience through the mass media, such as 
through television entertainment, may not affect fear- 
fulness, although it may affect pessimism. 

The failure of a relationship to appear in either set of 
data between estimates of the crime rate and' vulner- 
ability furthermore suggests that an influence on pessi- 
mism may have no influence on fearfulness. This docs 
not so much contravene commonsense as make common- 
sense somewhat more sensible. Vulnerability and fearful- 
ncsiarc likcly to cn&uc from estimates of one *s personal 
risk, which in turn derive from one*s sense of control over 
and understanding of the environment. Increases in the 
estimated community crime rate or in other perceptions 
and beliefs of pessimistic nature^ probably do not much 
affect personal feelings of security, unless these increases 
are extreme. 



Young Viewers 

Gerbner and colleagues (Gerbner et al. 1979a, 19806 ; 
Gross and Morgan in press) have reported positive asso- 
ciations between exposure to television and various be- 
liefs and perceptions of fearfulness and pessimism within' 
a variety of samples of children and adolescents that have 
remained after the introduction of control variables, such 
as socioeconomic status and race, singly and, in at least 
one instajnce, simultaneously. In their most recent anal- 
ysis (Gerbner et al. 19806), they report that among a 
New Jersey sample of adolescents there was a net in- 
crease on both dimensions associated with greater view- 
ing in the previous year, independent of any contribution 
of demographic characteristics and scores on these di- 
mensions in that previous year. Hawkins and Pingree 
(1980) found a positive association, after the introduction 
of various control variables, among Australian adoles- 



cents but not among, younger children, between exposure 
to television and the degree of violence perceived in the 
world and accord with the "mean world index."- Zill 
(1981) also reported an association between such beliefs 
and perceptions and television viewing-for a national 
sample of American children. The hypothwis-that chil- 
dren's beliefs and perceptions are related torcxposurc to 
television entertainment is also supported by the findings 
of Dominick and Greenberg (1972) and. by Greenberg 
(1975) that greater viewing of violence is positively asso- 
ciated with attitudes favorable to the use of violence. 

The temptation to assume that the pattern of re- 
lationships and the evidence for causality in regard to 
television viewing is the same as for adults must be re- 
sisted. The very factors on which the adult pattern may 
hinge — control over the environment, a sense of the like- 
lihood of dire events given onels behavior, and the ability 
to discriminate between, firstehand and indirect experi- 
ence with crime— are likely to be attenuated in young^ 
viewers, particularly children. At the same time, the paik 
city of crimes against children and adolescents in the 
violence portrayed on television may render some of its 
message less telling, although it must be acknowledged 
that by the Gerbner "victimization ratio" the small pro- 
portion of adolescent boys (about 6 percent of all male 
characters ^etween 1969-70 and 1979-80) score as most 
"victimized," and about half were somehow involved in 
violence, and that, while the small proportion of adoles- 
cent girls (about 8 percent of all female characters over 
the same periodV score as l^ast "victimized" oF all fe- 
males, about a third were somehow involved in violence. 
One could argue that the more restricted access of chil- 
dren to sources of information and their more limited 
knowledge, compared to adults, present a presumptive 
case in behalf of a causal contribution to fearfulness and 
pessimism by television, but one could also argue that 
children most likely to be in families and circumstances 
of high risk are also likely to be children who view a 
particularly large amount of television. Evidence on 
young viewers supports the hypothesis that a positive 
association exists between television viewing and beliefs 
and perceptions about fearfulness and pessimism, but 
until analyses comparable to those available for adults 
have been performed, little can be said with, any confi- 
dence either about causation or about a differential pat- 
tern for fearfulness and pessimism. 



Alternative Hypotheses 

There are, of course, numerous alternative expla- 
nations other than the direction cultivation of perceptions 
and beliefs that may lie behind any association between 
them and television viewing. Stevens (1980fl) proposed 
that, among persons of higher socioeconomic status, pes- 
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simism and television viewing would be associated be- 
cause of a general dissatisfaction with life, in particular 
with use of leisure. He reasons that persons with greater 
education are more likely to be skeptical of the value of 
television viewing and more likely to have high ex- 
pectations in regard to the satisfaction to be derived from 
leisure. Thus, those among them who, as a result of 
whatever circumstances, engage in a great deal of tele- 
vision viewing also might be expected to be more than 
ordinarily dissatisfied with their lives, ant* this dissatis- 
faction might find expression in a pessimistic outlook. In 
support of this interpretation, he reports precisely such a 
correlation among those of higher socioeconomic status 
that is not present for viewers of somewhat lesser socio- 
economic status. Doob and Macdonald, on the other 
hand, found that both pessimism and vulnerability re- 
mained positively associated with television viewing 
among residents of a high crime, highly urban area, 
which presumably would contain many persons of low 
socioeconomic status. This raises the possibility of a cur- 
vilinearity in direct cultivation, with the viewers most 
affected either those whose real- life environment gives 
credence to the message of television or those who have 
the most to lose and have the least regular experience 
with crime and modes of effective protection. Still anoth- 
er alternative explanation is that fearful and pessimistic 
persons are motivated to view violent television because 
of the consistent theme that transgressors of the law are 
/eventually punished, thereby dcrivitig^ solace and comfort 
from viewing. Certainly, all the hypothesized processes 
may be occurring simultaneously among some groups 
and persons, the presence of the predominance of one or 
another may vary among segments of the public, and one 
or another may conceivably hold*^ for the public as a 
whole. The data at present should not be construed as 
either cpnfirming or disconfirming the cultivation of be- 
liefs and perceptions by television) what the data recom- 
mend unequivocally is further inquiry. 



Conclusion 



Public misgivings about the influence of television, 
empirical research on the efftcts of television, and empir- 
ical analyses of television content have interacted for the 
past 30 years. Empirical research in both spheres has 
reacted to and been stimulated by these misgivings and 
have to«ome degree affected the behavior of broadcasters, 
citizens' groups, congressional committees. Congress, 
and the Federal Communications Commission. Evidence 
supporting the view that exposure to portrayals of vio- 
lence may have some effects beyond diversion and enter- 
tainment has accumulated. The character, patterh, and 
trends in television violence have been documented from 
a number of perspectives, without achieving a consensus 
on the appropriate means of usefully and accurately 
monitoring the performance of broadcasting. In some 
instances, however, there is sufficient consistency in the 
conclusions to which application of the differing perspec- 
tives leads that the differences pose no real bar to a 
consensual conclusion. Examples are the high degree of 
^ violence in chidren's programing and recent trends in the 
quantity of physical aggression in television entertain- 
ment. From the scientific viewpoint, the most encour- 
aging development in recent years has been the fusion of 
the empirical measurement of violent content with the 
investigation of the relationship between exposure to vio- 
lent programing and fearful and pessimistic beliefs and 
perceptions. From the same perspective and also from 
that^of some concerned with the monitoring of television 
content that might encourage aggressive behavior, the 
greatest disappointment is that no one has attempted a 
fusion of the evidence on the aspects of portrayals that 
increase or decrease the likelihood of subsequent ag- 
gressive behavior by viewers and the empirical measure- 
ment of television violence. 
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'In the 10 years since the Surgeon General's studies 
were undertaken, research on television violence and ag- 
gressive behavior has continued at an accelerated rate. 
The empirical findings that led the Surgeon General to 
his conclusion of "a caysal relation between viewing vio- 
lence on television and aggressive behavior" have mostly 
been confirmed by recent research. Biit the controversy 
regarding the explanation of these results has not sub- 
sided, and .there is little evidence that significant pro- 
graming changes have bocn stimulated by the results. 
One explanation may be that too much emphasis has 
* been placed on the collectioi^of empirical data and too 
little on the organization of these data into a coherent 
theoretical framework. 

Whije many explanations have been offered for the 
observed relations between television violence and ag- 
gression, few have been elaborated formally. Too- often 
researchers have used terms such as observational learn- 
ing, catharsis, or desensitization very loosely. Instead of 
developing detailed models of the psychological processes 
postulated to mediate the television violence — aggression 
relation, researchers, have concentrated on collecting 
d^ta. The outcome has been a large body of dataf that is 
difficult to fit into any comprencnsive explanatory model. 
Few, if any, process theorie^ave been negated, because 
none has been developedYormally enough to be readily 
falsi fiable. The emphasis has been on describing re- 
lations between vai^iables rather than on discovering and 
elucidating processes. 

In this review,' j present the recent research concern- 
ing the several processes hypothesized to account for the 
relation between vitffence viewing and aggressiveness. 
Such an organization of evidence may provide the means 
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for a clearer understanding of the relation between vio- 
lence viewing^ and aggression and stimulate the for- 
malization of process models. Future research sho^ld be 
guided by such models. ^ 

At least five kinds of processes have been postulated to 
explain the relation between violence viewing •^nd ag- 
gression: (I). observational learning through which ag- 
gressK^e behaviors depicted on teljtvision ar* learned by a 
viewer; (2) catharsis through which a viewer's "drive" to 
perform aggressive behaviors is reduced by watching ac- 
tors behave aggressively; (3) changes in emotional ot 
physiological arousal and responsiveness that are engen^ 
dered by violence viewin|[< and affect aggressiveness; 

(4) attitude changes that^result from exposure to tele^- 
vision violence and that then .affect behaviorj and 

(5) justification processes iirWhich violence is watched by ' 
aggressive children because it provides an opportunity to 
rationalize their awn aggressive behavior as the norm. 

Three of these processes, observational le/irning, atti- 
tude change, and justification, clearly predict that a pos- 
itive relation obtains betwejen violence viewing and' 
aggression. The proposed theories concerning arousal 
generally are assun^ed to yield the same prediction but 
possess some inherent cont/mti«f^Mt9i that might be used 
to explain ah opposite outcome. The catharsis process 
would seem to predict a negative relation between vio-. 
lence viewing and aggression, but it is broadly defiixed 
that a positive relation* probably neod not^negftjte it.* 
Therefore, before specific evidence relevant to each proc- 
ess is presented!) the evidence concerning the existence of 
'a p6sitive or negative^relation between violence -viewing 
and aggression without reference to the cause is 
reviewed. 

At this time, itshould be difficult to find any rrs'.'archer 
^o does not believe that a significant positive relation 
exists bctweeiv viewing'- television violence ^and sub- 
sequent aggressive behavior under most condition's. 
Comstock (1980) reports that about 50 laboratory ex- 
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perimcnts showing a positive relation between violence 
.viewing and immediate aggression had been published by 
the time the Surgeon General's Committee report was 
written. While negative results are less likely to be pub- 
lished, the rcplicability of the basic laboratory result (that 
exposure of a child to certain kinds of media violence 
increases the immediate likelihood of certain aggressive 
responses) was beyond challenge at this point. More con- 
troversial are the data collected outside the laboratory. If 
no evidence were found in the Beld of a positive relation 
between a child's television violence viewing and ag- 
gressive behavior, it would be hard to maintain that the 
observational learning of aggressive behaviors had a ma- 
jor impact qn society. However, the majority of survey 
data available at the time of the report to the Surgeon 
General already indicated that there was a positive cor- 
relation.. As Chaffee's (1972) review demonstrated, 
differences in sampling procedures and techniques for 
, measuring violence viewing or aggressive behavior seem 
to have substantial effects on the strength of the relation 
found; nevertheless, highly significant positive correla- 
tions ranging from .15 to .30 are most common. 

A number of observational field studies have been con- 
ducted since the report to the Surgeon General, and, like 
the previous surveys, most have provided evidence of a 
positive relation between violence viewing and aggres- 
sion (Lefkowit2 and Huesmann 1980). Three of them 
deserve special attention. In a project funded by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System (Bclson 1978) collected data 
on 1,650 teenage boys in London. Through he did not 
obtain longitudinal data, on the basis of analyzing 
matched subgroups^ he concluded that "the evidence . . 
i&; very strongly supportive of the hypothesis that. high 
expoa^^re to television violence increases the degree to 
which - boys engage in serious violence*' (p'. 15). More 
causally conclusive are the data of Singer and Singer 
(1980). They followed a sample of 3- and 4-year-olds 
over the course of a year and carefully measured a num- 
ber of variables at four different times. A variety of 
different multivariate analyses of these data all point to 
. the same conclusion — that television viewing, particu- 
larly violence viewing, is a cause of heightened aggres- 
siveness in children of that age. The Singer investigation 
is particularly noteworthy because the researchers dis- 
tinguished between the different processes by which 
media violence might affect children and attempted to 
test the role of a number of cognitive and familial medi- 
ators in the relation. Also, of special significance is a 
5«year longitudinal study by McCarthy et al. (1975), in 
which data from 732 children were obtained, clearly 
supporting the. hypothesis that televisiofh violence view- 
ing is related to agression. All of their data on children's 
aggression, including conflict with parents, fighting, and 
delinquency, were positively correlated with a frequency- 
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weighted violence score. Unfortunately, since television 
viewing data were not collected in the first wave of the 
study, no causal analyses could be undertaken. However, 
the finding that amount of television viewed was posi- 
tively related to' aggression was particularly interesting, 
While older studies (Eron 1972; Robinson and Bachman 
1972) had found no relation between total amount of 
viewing and aggression, the study by McCarthy et al. 
and two other studies reported below all found positive 
relations between simple fre\(icncy of television viewing 
and aggression. 

Two recent studies of the impact of television on pre- 
viously unexposed populations have confirmed the posi- 
tive relation between aggressiveness and television view- 
ing. Williams (1978) collected data in a small community 
in Canada before and after television was introduced in 
1973. She compared these data with data collected at the 
same times from two communities which had had tele-* 
vision for many years. The pre-post increases in both 
verbal and physical aggression by primary school chil- 
dren were significantly greater for the experimental town 
than for the two control towns. In a similar study, Granz- 
berg and Steinbring (1980) compared a Cree Indian 
community into which television was being introduced 
with a control Indian community and a control Euro- 
Canadian community. No pre-post differences in levels 
of aggression between the exprimental and control com- 
munities, taken as a whole, occurred. But, when children 
were classified by amount of daily exposure to television, 
significant differences in aggressive attitudes emerged. 
The introduction of television into the community in- 
creased the aggressiveness of those children who watched 
a lot of television. In these studies and in the one by 
McCarthy et al. (1975), amount of television viewed 
proved to be the critical potentiating variable in eluci-, 
dating the relation between violent television and ag- 
gressive behavior. 

A similar conclusion can be drawn from the data Eron 
and Huesmann collected over the past 4 years with the 
cooperation of colleagues in several other countries (Eron 
and Huesmann 1980a; Eron and Huesmann 19806; 
Huesmann et al. 1981, Huesmann et al. 1978; Rosenifeld 
et al. 1978; Eron et al. 1980; Lagerspetz 1979; Fraczek 
1980). This longitudinal study involved interviewing and 
testing a substantial sample of first and third graders, 
retesting them I year later and again after 2 years. The 
samples studied so far have come from the United States 
(758 children), Australia (289 children), Finland (220 
children)* Poland (237 children), and Holland (569 chil- 
dren). Whil6 all of the data have not yet beetf^analyzed, 
results are available from the United States, Finland 
(Lagerspetz 1979), and Poland (Fraczek 1980). As 
table 1 reveals, in each of these countries-significant pos- 
itive relations have been found between television yio- 
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Icncc viewing and perr-nominated aggressive behavior. 
In contrast to previous results, which were significant 
only for boys (Lefkowitz et al. 1977), these positive re- 
lations obtained for both boys and girls in both the first- 
and third-grade cohorts. In these investigations, violence 
viewing was measured from the child's self-report which, 
as Chaffee's (1972) survey suggests, may be more valid 
than the parental reports used in earlier research. The 
simple frequency of television viewing also correlated 
highly with aggression. In fact, the best prediction of a 
child's aggressiveness was derived when the investigators 
included only the violence Scores for programs the child 
watched ''almost always." 

Two other field studies published subsequent to the 
report to the Surgeon General also provided support for 
the television violence-aggression relation. In a study of 
adolescents in the, United States, Hartnagel et al. (1975) 
found a significant though low correlation between vio- 
lence viewing and aggressive behavior? Furthermore, 
those subjects who perceived television programing as 
violent or perceived the violence as an efTectivc means to 
a goal engaged in more violent behavior than did those 
who did not perceive their favorite show to be violent. 
Finally, Greenberg (1975) found correlations between 
violence viewing and aggression in a sample i«f London 
school children, correlations that were remarkably simi- 
lar t(^ those reported for U.S. childr^en. 

Several field experiments in which violencerviewing 
was manipulated must also be mentioned. While rpost of 
these fxperin^ents have had flaws, the majority (Stein 
and Friedrich 1972; Leyensetal. 1975; Loye et al. 1977) 
yielded evidence of a positive relation between violence 



viewing and aggression. For example, in one recent field 
experiment (Parke et al. 1977), juveniles in institutions 
in the United States and Belgium were expo$ed to 5 days 
of violent or control films. In both countries, those chil- 
dren who saw the more violent films were observed 
acting more aggressively during the 5 days. Two well- 
known field experiments that found no relation (Fesh- 
bach and Singer 1971; Milgram and Shotland 1973) 
demonstrate the difficulty of generalizing the techniques 
successfully used in a laboratory to a field setting. How- 
ever, many more plausible explanations exist for the lack 
of results than that violence viewing and aggressiveness 
are unrelated (Comst'ock 1980). 

Recently several authors have^ also generated com- 
pilations of the existing research relating violence view- 
ing to aggression (Andison 1977; Hapkiewicz 1979; 
Hearold 1979). While such compilations inevitably 
suffer from averaging the competent studies with the 
incompetent ones, they provide convenient statistical 
summaries indicating the overwhelming nature of the 
evidence for a positive relation between violence viewing^ 
and aggression. A few survey studies commissioned by 
television networks have not yet been published so they 
aredifficult to evaluate (Comstock 1980). One hopes ^hat 
their major function and the major function of future 
surveys will be to test some of the specific process models. 

In summary, while the strength of the relation changes 
as' a function of situational determinants, populatipn 
characteristics, and measurement techniques,^ the evi- 
dence seems overwhelming that television violence view- 
ing and aggression are positively correlated in children. 
The is^e is what processes produce this relation. 



Observational Learning 

According to advocates of observational learning, chil- 
dren learn to behave aggressively from watching violent 
actors on television just a^ they learn cognitive and social 
skills from watching parents, siblings, peers, and others. 
Since Bandura's original laboratory experiments (Ban- 
dura et al. 1961; 1963) suggested the validity of this 
thesis, a number of experiments and 'field studies at- 
lempted to test and elucidate the theory (Bandura 1 977), 
While the research illummated some of the conditions 
under which behaviors portrayed in the media are most 
likely to be imitated, the actual importance of obser- 
vational learning in determining the aggressiveness. of 
children has not been settled. 

Part of ihit problem has been that observational learn- 
ing means different things to different people. Bandura^s 
originaff definition was narrow and specifically behav- 
ioral. It has been expanded by some to'include virtually 
any process by which an observed behavior influences a 
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viewer At the siMne time, many "purists" acted as if 
« observational learning were a dis'tinct process separated 
from a subject's other cognitive processes. In fact, until 
recently it was difficult to find evidence that rnany in- 
vestigators of observational learning were aware of cog- 
nitive psychology. This diversity of understandings of 
observational learning has hampered the formation of 
precise models and contributed to some important con- 
troversies. For example, the issue of whether children 
learn a generalized disinhibition of aggression or learn 
specific aggressive acts becomes less important when one 
casts these theories in information-processing terms. 
Current information-processing models of memory pro- 
vide a perspective in which these theories can be com- 
plementary rather thanVompeting. 

What is the evidence with regard to observational 
learning? First, there can be little doubt that in specific 
laboratory settings aggressive behaviors of actors are im- 
itated by child viewers immediately after viewing. Large 
numbers of laboratory studies djcmonstrated this, even 
before the report to the Surgeon General appeared 
(Comstock 1980). The question is whether the positive 
relations observed in field settings can be explained by 
the imitation of the actors* behavior. 

The^study by Lefkowitz et al. (1977; Eron et al. 1972) 
provided the first substantial evidence from a field setting 
implicating observational learning. Without rehashing 
tired arguments, the results suggested that observational 
learning was the most plausible explanation of thepo$i- 
tive correlations between violence viewing and aggression. 
While 'many researchers have appropriate reservations 
' about the analyses used to extract causal inferences from 
these longitudinal observational data (kenny 1972; 
Comstock 1978), the critiques advocating a complete re- 
jection of the results (e.g., Armour 1975; Kaplan 1972) 
' contained such serious errors of reasoning (Huesmann 



et al. 1973; Huesmann et al. 1979) that they have not had 
a major impact. Since the study by Lefkowitz et al., a 
number of other observational studies and field experi- 
ments have suggested that violence viewing is a precursor 
of aggression (Stein and Friedrich 1972; Leyens et al. 
1975; Parke et al. 1977; Belson 1978; Huesmann et al: 
1979; Singer and Singer 1980). Moreover, we recently 
found patterns of lagged correlations in our currcrit U.S. 
sample which mirror our earlier findings (see table 2). 
However, all of these more recent studies can un- 
doubtedly be criticized on methodological grounds as 
well. No field study is going to provide the "clean** out- 
comes available from the laboratory. Nevertheless, these 
studies are important for the theory of observational 
learning because their data do not contradict the predic- 
tions of the observational learning model. 

It has become clear that the extent to which a child 
imitates an actor is grieatly influenced by the reinforce- 
ments received by the actor. If the actor is seen being 
rewarded for aggressive behavior, the child is more likely 
to imitate that behavior (Bandura 1965; Bandura et al. 
1963a; Walters et al. 1963). If the actor is punished for 
a behavior, that behavior is less likely to be modeled 
(Bandura 1965; Walters and Parke 1964). This appears 
to be true for prosocial as well as for antisocial behavior 
(Morris et al. 1973). 

While such vicarious reinforcements influence the 
probability of the child emitting th^ actor*s behaviors, 
the persistence of the behavior seems to depend upon the 
reinforcements the child receives. Interestingly, actual 
reinforcement does not seem to affect modeled behaviors 
any differently than it affects behaviors acquired irvother 
ways. Bandura (1965) found that offering a reward for 
an aggressive act had no greater effect on children who 
had recently watched the act performed than on control 
children who had not observed the aggressive act. Linne 



Table 2 

Cross-Lagged Correlations Between Peer^Nominated Aggression and 
Television Violence Viewing Obtained in the Current U.S. Data 




(1976) reports no difference ih children's aggressiveness 
as a function of whether the consequenccs»of aggressive 
* - acts were shown in a violent film. One of the problems 
with such studies is that the reinforcing properties of 
aggression are difficult to manipulate. For some children, 
aggressive behavior may often produce 'inherently re- 
inforcing consequences. Hayes et al. (1980) recently 
showed that even the reflexive movement of objects ag- 
gressed against can be reinforcing to the aggressor. These 
authors also found purely additive effects for imitation . 
and reinforcement on aggression. 

A number of researchers attempted to determine the 
ages at which children are most susceptible to imitating 
observed behaviors. Eron et al. (19'^2) argued that, once 
an individual has reached adolescence, behavioral predis- 
positions and inhibitory controls have become crystal ized 
to the extent that a child's aggressive habits would be 
difficult to change with modeling. Collins (1973; Collins 
.et al. 1974; Newcomb and Collins 1979) consistently 
found that young children are less able to draw the rela- 
tion between m;otives and aggression and therefore may 
be more prone to imitate inappropriate aggressive behav- 
iors. Hearold's (1979) review generally supports these 
views but suggests that modeling might increase again 
among adolescent boys. Perhaps the more important 
question, however, is at how young an age children begin 
to imitate behaviors viewed on television. Experiments 
by McCall et al. (1977) indicate that children as young 
as 2 years Were facile at imitating televised behav- 
iors, and some imitation vyas observed in even younger 
children. 

Another factor free .ently hypoti^gptMt} to be impli- 
cated in observational learning is the viewer's identifica- 
tion with the actor or actress being modeled. Within the 
existing literature, however, the evidence is ambiguous 
on the role that identification plays in observational 
learning. Bandura et al. (1963a, 19636) found that botH 
N boys and girls more readily imitated male rather than 
female models. In a longitudinal study with first- and 
third-grade children, Huesmann et al. (1978) found that, 
regardless of the child's sex, there are higher correlations 
of the child's aggressiveness with the child's viewing of 
male actors' violence than with the child's viewing of 
female actors* violence. This apparently greater influ- 
ence of male modefs on children has been detected in data 
from Finland (Lagcrspetz 1979) and Poland (Fraczek 
1980) as well. In those countries, however^ females seem 
to be more affected by female models than they are in the 
United States. 

One of the problems with using gender as a measure 
of identification with a television model is that aggression 
• is highly correlated with sex-role orientation (Huesmann 
et al. 1978; Lefkowitz et aL 1977). Girls who are ag- 
gressive may in fact identify jnore with male actors than 
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with most female actors. An interesting finding from our 
current cross-cultural study has somewhat changed our 
perspective on this issue, however. Table 3 shovys the 
correlations between neutral sex-role orientation and ag- 
gressiveness for boys and girls over the course of our 
3-year study. While the relations between aggression and 
either a male or female orientation varied greatly with 
sex and grade, the relation between aggression and neu- 
tral orientation was consistently negative. Children who 
scored high on neutral sex role were ones who were 
flexible in theif choice of games and activities and not 
bound by societal stereotypes. Perhaps such children are 
also more flexible in their choice of behaviors in frus- 
trating situations and therefore less aggressive. 

Table 3 

Correlations Between Preference for Neutral Sex- 
Typed Activities and Peer-Nominated Aggression 





Al) Subjects 


Males 


Female^ 


U.S.A. (A/=758): 








1st grade 


-.217**** 


-.175* 


-197** 


2nd grade — 


-.210**** 


-.086 


-.294*** 


3rd grade 


-.180*** 


-.151 


-.135 


4tK grade 


-.170*** 


-.200*^ 


-.049 


5th grade 


-.193*** 


-.117 


-.140 


Finland (A/-220): 










-.204* 


-.302** 


.083 


2nd grade — 


-.088 


-.091 


-.074 


3rd grade ..... 


-.202* 


-.111 


-.262* 


4th grade 


^-.275*** 


-.282* 


-.232 


Poland (A/=237): 








1st grade 


-.112 


-.153 


.013 


3rd grade 


-.251**** 


-.146 


-.283* 



*p<.05. ••p<.025. •••p<.01. ••••p<.005. 



Studies measuring other types of identification besides 
sex role have also yielded ambiguous results for obser- 
vational learning theories. In'stujlies comparing the race 
of the actor and viewer, black children have sometimes 
been found to imitate white^ models more than black 
models (e.g., Neely et al. W3); and in some cases chil- 
dren have been found to imitate adults more than peers 
(Nicholas et al. 1971) at least at a time long after viewing 
(Hicks 1965). Even with two peer actors differing greatly 
in likability, no difference has been found in the pro- 
pensity of the viewer to imitate cither of the actors 
(Howitt and €umbcrbatch 1972). On the other hand, 
when subjects are asked to assume mentajly the role of an 
actor who is aggressive, they do behave more aggressively 
(Turner and Berkowitz 1972). While perceived simi- 
larity of interest between^he model and child can en- 
hance the likelihood of imitation (Rosekrans 1967), the 
above findings suggest that a simplistic view of identifica- 



tion will not aid much in the understanding of observa- 
tional learning. Rather, it appears that a child is most 
likely to imitate a model perceived to possess valued 
characteristics.. 

Along these lines, a few researchers (e.g., Hue.smann 
et al. 1978; Rosenfeld et al. 1978; Turner and Fenn 
1978; Singer and Singer '1980) recently attempted \o tie 
observational learning more closely to theorizing in 
cognitive psychology. One recent idea about human 
memory-^Tulving and Thomson^s (1973) concept of en- 
coding specificity — seems particularly relevant. Tulving 
argued that the likelihood of an item being recalled de- 
pends upon the specific encoding context (acquisition 
context) being reproduced, including even apparently ir- 
relevant aspects. The idea th'at many forms of aggressive 
behavior are elicited by the presence of specific cues is not 
new (Berkowitz 1974), and there is evidence of the im- 
portance of specific cues from a viQlent film during test- 
ing (Geen and Berkowitz 1966; Turnt^r and Fenn 1978; 
Turner and Layton 1976). Turner and -Fenn X1978) 
analyzed a number of case studies where juveniles seem 
to have imitated specific criminal acts portrayed on tele- 
vision, e.g., the Boston incident in which a gang burned 
a woman to death. Fnfcach case, they found that highly 
specific visual cues present in the television program 
(e.g., a woman carrying a bright red gasolihe can) were 
present in the environment in which the imitated behav- 
ior was emitted. 

Let us consider what may be happening in 
information-processing terms. A child is constantly* 
building^nd. storing algorithms for problem solving in 
his or her memory. One source for the programs he or she 
constructs is the child*s observation of problem-solving 
behaviors by others. A particular behavior that is ob- 
served may never be successfully encoded and stored; 
even if stored, it may become irretrievable. According to 
the encoding specificity principle, the retrievability will 
depend upon the extent to which the specific cue^s present 
at encoding are also present at retrieval time. But what 
determines whether or not an algorithm is successfully 
stored? Certainly, from information-processing models 
of memory, one would predict that the more salient a 
scene and the more a scene is rehearsed, the more likely 
it is to be 3tored. 

. While only a few researchers have moved in this direc- 
tion, there are data supporting this view. In one of the 
earliest studies of media comprehension, Hpladay and 
Stoddard 933) discovered that scenes with'particularly 
salient visual and auditory cues were more likely to be 
recalled. More recently, Calvert and Watkins (1979) 
confirmed these results. Of course, comprehension, re- 
call, and recognition of television scenes improve with the 
vieweifs age, but the errors young children make seem to 
be based on previously stored "scripts" for the situations 



(Ntwcomb and Collins 1979). Cognitive researchers 
have found that "scripts" (expected behavior sequences) 
play an important role in guiding the recall of prose 
(Schank and Abelson 1977; Bower et al. 1979); it is 
therefore not surprising that they should guide the recall 
of scenes viewed on television. How. is a script formed ? It 
may be based originally on what the child is told or the 
child*s observations of his or her environment^. But, even- 
tually, television programs themsfelvtfs would influence 
scripts. A child who repeatedly watches television char- 
acters interacting violently may store a violent script for 
social interaction and store algorithms for behaving, ag- 
gressively in sociaF situations. ^ 

Based on this model, Rosenfeld ct aj. (1978) argued 
that the rehearsal of specific aggressive acts observed on- 
television thcettgh daydreaming or imagn.rtive play 
could increase the probability that the aggressive acts will 
be performed. Indeed, in cross-cultural data, it was found 
that aggressive fantasies are, positively. correlated with 
aggressive behavior and in some cases \yith television 
violence viewing. This cognitive, information -processing 
interpretation of observational learning, might also ex- 
plain why violent scenes perceived as unreal not 
modeled as readily (Feshbach 1976). The observer stores 
fqr later retrieval and rehearsal those scenes that have 
subjective utility as likely solutions to real social prob- 
lems. Acts perceived as unreal would jnot be likely to 
fulfill this requirement and heilce would not be stored. 
The child's use of aggressive fantasies to rehearse aggres- 
sive behaviors should not be confused with the child's use 
of imaginative play and normal davdreaming. Singer and 
Singer (1980) found that chilaren who engage in more 
imaginative play and fantasy in general are less ag- 
gressive. One reason may be that these children have 
rehearsed prosocial behaviors sufficiently for them to be- 
come dominant responsfs. 

The foregoing approach has important implications 
for the controversy over whether television violence disin- 
hil^its general aggressive behavior or teaches observers 
specific aggressive acts. The research on observational 
learning and cognitive processes suggests that the ob- 
served relations between violence viewing and aggressive 
" behavior do not require a disinhibition theory. Children 
who observe large numbers of aggressive behaviors on 
television could store and subsequently retrieve and per- 
* form those behaviors, when the appropriate cues are 
present. Even seemingly irrelevant aspects of the scene 
(e.g., color) could serve as triggering cues. The recall of 
an aggressive behavior which provides a solution to a 
problem a child faces may lead to the emission of that 
behavior. While reinforcement of the behavior increases 
the likelihckxl that the child will emit that behavior again,, 
it is not a prerequisite for the behavit)r. This argument 
does not mean that disinhibition of aggression cannot 
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occur. In fact, fcom an information*procesSing ^tew, a 
r certSiin t^pc of disinhibition is plausible and buildi on the ^ 
learning of specific aggressive behaviors!" Disinhibition 
co*uId occur when the child forms an aggressive concept 
on the basis of his or her observation of numerous ag- 
gressive behaviors. If the aggressive concept becomes as- 
sociatcfd with successful social problem solving, new 
aggressive behaviors may emerge that are unrelated to 
the original observed behaviors. 



Attitude Change ^ 

Another way in which television violence exerts its 
infliience on children is through the molding of children's 
attitudes. The more television ^ child watches, the more 
atcepting is the child's attitude toward aggressive behav- 
ior (Dominiipk and Greenberg 1972). Equally important, 
the more a person watches television, the more suspicious 
a person is, and' the greater is the person's expectancy of 
being involved in real violence XGerbner and Gross 1974; 
1980).- Why? Again, from an 'information-processing - 
standpoint, attitudes are attributions, rules, and expla- 
nations induced from- observation^ pf behavior. They 
serve as heuristics for, future behavior. If a child's, or even 
an adult's, major. exposure to social interaction occurs ^ 
through television, the conception of social reality would 
quite naturally be based on such observations. The atti- 
-tudcs* toward aggression of heavy television viewers 
would be more positive because they perceive aggressive 
behavior to be tl^e norm. Perhaps even the perception of 
what is an aggressive act changes. In a current longi- 
tudinal study, Huesmanrt et al. (1978) have found that 
the Jnore aggressive a subject is, the mote aggressive he 
or she thinks others are. One problem with the evidence 
for such effects is the potential correlation of heavy vio- 
lence viewing with other factors that could cause accept- 
ing attitudes toward aggression, e.g., ^social class and 
aggressfon in the environment. Doob and Macdonald 
(1979) found, for example, that the correlation between ' 
fear of victin^ization and violence viewing becomes insig- 
nificant when one controls for neighborhood. Despite 
such findings, the Weight of evidenpe suggests that tele- 
vision violence can alter one's attitudes toward aggression 
and th^t one's attitudes in turn influence one's behavior. 

One recent study that cleverly demonstrated the rela- 
tion between television program material,- viewer's atti- 
ttidcs,"and viewer^s iatcr behaviors was performed in 
GeoVgia. Ryback and Connel (1978) examin^ the rela- 
tive incidence of unruly behavior among white and black 
high school students in the weeks before, during, and 
after the broadcastirig of Roots. Using a relatively objec- 
tive dependent measure (number of after-ichooi deten- 
tions), they found a significant increase for blacks during 



the weeks Roots was shown. Apparently^ watching Roots 
changed the black students' attitudes about obedience. 
Another body of evidence has been provided by research- 
ers investigating ^Mesensitization" of viewers. This term, 
unfortunately, has been used to refer to two quite differ- 
ent processes — attitude change and arousal change. While 
a fair amount of violence viewing might be required to 
effect an adult's attitudes, experiments by Drabman and 
Thomas (1974a, 19746; Thomas and Drabman 1975) 
revealed that young children's willingness to accept ag- 
gressive behavior in other children can be increased by 
even brief exposures to /iolant film scenes. Such accept- 
ing attitudes, in turn, make it more likely that the child 
may behave aggressively and perhaps make it more likely 
that the child will model aggressive acts. Meyer (1972) 
reported that, whenever a subject observes violent acts 
perceived as justified, the probability increases that the 
subject will act^aggressively. If onewishes to use the term 
"disinhibition," it seems appropriate here. An attitude of 
acceptance toward aggressfon and violence can increase 
the likelihood of aggression and violence being displayed. 

Another intriguing approach toward measuring the 
relation between television violence, viewer attitudes, and 
viewer behavior has been provided by the "mitigation" 
and "enhancement" studies. In these, researchers have 
attempted either to reduce or increase the effects of tele- 
vision programs on children^by changing the children's 
attitudes. Friedrich-Cofer et al. (1979) demonstrated 
that the effects of prosocial television were greatly en- 
hanced when it was coupled with other prosocial teach- 
ing. Hicks (1968) discovered tfiat adults' comments about 
an aggressive scene only influenced the likelihood that a 
preschooler would imitate the scene so long as the adult 
was present, while Singer and Singer (1980) reported 
that a parent's presence, by itiSelf, had no effect. On the 
other hand, Grusee ( 1 973) found that with older children 
an aduh's comments could have lasting influence. 

One of the most dramatic demonstrations of how atti- 
tudes can mii^gate the effect of violence viewing emerged 
from a current longitudinal study (Eron and Huesmann 
19806; Huesmann et.al. 1981). After the first wave of 
measn/rements, children in the upper quartile on 
television-violence viewing were selected and randomly 
divided into two groups — the experimental and placebo 
groups. Over the next 2 years, the experimental children 
were exposed to two treatments designed to mitigate the 
effects of television violence. First, at the beginning of the 
second year, they receivcdThrcc sessions in smalt gfdups 
during which the investigators attempted to teach them 
how unrealistic television violence was. The children 
were shown brief excerpts from violent shows and took 
^artin a highly structureddiscussioabf how unrealistic 
4he actorf' behaviors w^re and iiow their problems could 
have been solved unaggressively. The placebo group was 



shown nonviolent educational excerpts, followred by dis- 
cussion of 'their content. Then, at the beginning of the 
third year, a more formal attitude-change procedure was 
used with the experimental subjects. Each of the experi- 
mental subjects was asked to write a paragraph on ''why 
TV violence is unrealistic and why viewing too much of 
it is bad.** Over the course of two sessions, the children in 
the experimental group wrote the paragraph, received 
suggestions and rewrote it, were taped reading the para- 
graph; and watched a television tape of themselves and 
their 'classmates reading the paragraphs. The subjects 
were told that the tap||^ere going to be shown to tl^e 
school children in Chicago. The placebo group also maie 
a tape, but it was about "what you did last summer." Six 
months after this intervention, the final wave of data on 
all the children in the study was collected. Remarkably, 
the mean peer-nominated aggression score for the experi- 
mental group was now significantly lower than the score 
for the placebo group (sec table 4). Furthermore, the 
regression lines for predicting aggression were different 
within the two groups. Violence viewing was a much 
more important predictor in the placebo group. Since the 
children were randomly assigned to each condition, it 
would appear that changes in the children's at^titudes 
' brought on by the intervention engendered the difference 
in aggressiveness. 



Arousal Processes 

One might designate the changes in attitudes brought 
about by frequent violence viewing as a cognitive de^nsi- 
tization to violence. Similarly, there is some evid^i'nce to 
indicate that a real physiological desensitization can 



occur. In a quasi-experimental field study (Cline et al. 
1973), boys who regularly watched a heavy diet of tele- 
vision violence displayed less physiological arousal in 
fesponse to new scenes of violence than did control sub- 
• jccts. While these results have apparently been difficult to 
replicate in the field, Thomas et al. (1977) discovered, 
similar short-term effects in laboratory studies of GSR 
J^ponses to violence. It should not be surprising that 
emotional and physiological responsiveness to scenes of 
violence habituates as other responses do. 

It is more difficult to make the case that sucb habitua- 
tion would influence the future- probability of aggressive 
behavior. On the one hand, one could argue that arousal 
heightens the propensity of the person to behave aggres- 
sively and television violence increases or perpetuates 
arousal. Studies by Geen and O'Neal (1969), Zillmann 
(1971; this volume), and others demonstrate that increas- 
ing a subjec^'s general arousal increases the probability of 
aggressive behavior. While more recent experiments 
(Baron 1977) placed limits on these results, it might 
follow that children who watched the least violence pre- 
viously would be the most aroused by violence and the 
most likely to act aggressively afterward. 

On the* other hand, one could argue equally convinc- 
ingly that the arousal fostered b]^television and film 
violence is an unpleasant consequence that serves as a 
negative reinforcer. In this case, the desensitized heavy 
violence viewers would be expected to behave more ag- 
gressively than those not desensitized. Confusion be- 
tween these two processes is evident in the writings of 
communication researchers, some, of whom argue that 
television is making children hyperactive by "over- 
loading*.* them with stimulation (Halpem 1975), while 
others claim television is anesthetizing children (Winn 



Table 4 

EWect of the Intervention on Mean Level of Aggression Over the Course of 1 Year 







^ # 

Mean Peer-Nojninated Aggiression (Peeragg) 






Before (1978) 




After (1979) 


Experimental Group (/V-59) ... 




154.0 




175.3 


Placebo Group (/V-58) 




158.0 




242.8 


Analysis of Covarlance 








Signif. 


Source 


df 


F 


Covariates 












Sex 


1 


t.23 






Grade 


1 


0.00 






Peeragg 1978 


1 


61.12 


.001 


Effects 








.013 




Group 


1 


6.40 


Error 




112 






Total 




116 
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1977) by "overloading" them with stimulation. Still a 
third alternative is suggested by the recent research of 
Tannenbaum (1980) and Hayes ct al. (1980) on th/ 
self- rein forcing properties of aggression. If we adopt thc^ 
viewpoint that there is an optimal level of arousal which 
each individual finds most satisfying, then it follows that 
aggressive behavior might be used to generate appropri- 
ate levels of self-arousal. Since aggressive behavior of 
necessity produced heightened arousal, the desensitized 
violence viewer might behave more aggressively in order 
to achieve the desired level of arousal. Yet\ once the 
higher level of arousal is achieved, the most likely behav- 
iors to be emitted are those most readily retrievable from 
memory, i.e., the dominant r<fsponses (Zajonc 1965). If 
these are aggressive respbnses, then aggression continues. 
Such a model provides a role for arousal both as a precur- 
sor and consequence of aggression. 

Catharsis 

Catharsis means so many different things to different 
psychologists that it is somewhat difficult to evaluate as 
a model to explain the relations between television^ vio- 
lence viewing and aggression. Certainly, aggres^ve ac- 
tions can reduce physiological arousal in subjects who 
> have^been frustrated (Hokanson and Burgess 1962). On 
the other hand, no ohe has produqed convincing evidence 
that a "need to aggress" accumulates over time. Further- 
more, there are no data to indicate that watching violent 
acts reduces arousal or the propensity of one to act ag- 
gressively. In fact, the wealth of evidence demonstrating 
that violence viewing and aggression are positively re- 
lated contradicts the catharsis hypothesis. 

In the current longitudinal cross-cultural study Hues- 
mann et al. found a different kind of evidence that argues 
against the catharsis model (Rosenfeld et al. 1978). Each 
child^s frequency of aggressive fantasy was measured 
with a self- report inventory and found to' be positively 
correlated with peer-rated aggressiveness. This was true 
for boys and girls in both Finland and the United States. 
While the causal direction of the relation is not yet clear, 
the data contradict the catharsis hypothesis. Children 
who fantasize about aggressive acts tend to act ag- 
gressively. These data are more iti accord with the 
. information -processing view of fantasy as 'Vehearsar' of 
behaviors. 

It does not follow from our rejection of the catharsis 
model that a child's aggressiveness could never be re- 
duced by exposure to television violence. The observa- 
tional learning process, the attitude change process, and 
* the arousal process might conceivably function to reduce 
aggressive behavior, if certain types of program material 



were presented. But these would hot be considered ca- 
tharsis processes by any fair definition of the word. 

Justification Processes 

The justification hypothesis posits that people who are 
aggressive like to watch violent television because they 
can then justify their own behavior as being normal. It is 
similar to the attitude change process, but it operates in 
the opposite direction. Television violence viewing does 
not stimulate the child's aggressiveness; it results from it. 
A child's own aggressive behaviors normally should elicit 
guilt in the child, but this guilt could be relieved if the 
child believed that aggression were normal. Thus, the 
child who has behaved aggressively watches violent tele- 
vision shows to justify his or her own aggressiveness. " 

Unfortunately very little research has been conducted , 
to test this model. A number of psychologists have sug- 
gested that aggressiveness might be a precursor of vio- - 
lence viewing (e.g., Kaplan and Singer 1976), but most 
of them have operated in a theoretical vacuum without 
any process model to explain such an effect. The one 
recent experiment aimed at assaying whether aggressive 
behavior might be a precursor of violence viewing.^un- 
fortunately only demonstrated that subjects who are told 
to think about aggressive words choose to watch aggres- 
sive films afterward (Fenigstein f979). 

The justification model is clearly one on which more 
research is needed. It is not necessarily antagonistic to 
any of the other processes discussed and could act in 
a complementary fashion with them to produce the ob- 
served relations between violence viewing and aggression. 

¥ '> 

Summary 

The recent research concerning the relation between 
television violence and aggressive behavior was discussed 
within the framework of information-processing models 
of learning and memory developed in cognitive psycholo- 
gy. Five potential processes were considered: obser- 
vational learning, attitude change, emotional and phys- 
iological arousal, catharsis, and justification processes. 
Violence viewing and aggressive behavior dearly are 
positively related, not just in our culture but in other 
western cultures as well:. The weight of evidence strongly 
suggests that observational learning and attitude change 
induced by television violence are contributing to the 
positive relation. Less obvious is the role of arousal proc- 
esses. Significant relations between arousal, television 
violence, and aggression have been found, but a compel- 
ling proems model has yet to be formulated that inte- 
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grates the results. Also undecided is the Justificatioa 
hypothesis— that aggressive people w^itch television vio- 
lence because they can then rationalize their own actions 
as normal. Finally, the available 4ata convincingly con- 



tradict the catharsis model. Not only is there no evidence 
that vicarious participation in aggression reduces ag- 
gressive behavior, there is some evidence that it actually 
increases the likelihood of aggressive acts. 
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Television and Aggression: Results of a Panel Study 

A 

-d. Ronald Milavsky, Ronald Kessler, Horst Stipp, William S. Rubens 
Department of S6cial Research, National Br^casting Connpany 



This chapter' summarizes the results of a research 
project designed to determine whether continued ex- 
posure to violence on television {Programs pauses the 
development of aggressive behavior patterns among ele- 
mentary school and high school children. The project^ 
sponsored and carried out by the National Broadcasting 
Company, surveyed some 3)200 young people over a 
3-year period, from 1970 to 1973. A detailed presentation 
of the complete analysis — which included infornnation 
obtained not only from the panels of children but also 
from school teachers^ school records, interviews with a 
sample of mothers, and questionnaires from a sample of 
fathers— is reported elsewhere (Milavsky et al. 1982). 

^ckground 

^ W^hen the study Was designed, the literature on tele- 
vision and violence did not include any longitudinal stud- 
ies. Ui 1972, when our data were in the midst of being 
collected, a two- wave panel study by LefkoWitz, Eron, 
Walder, and Huesmann was published as part of the 
Surgeon GeneraPs Report on Television and Social Be- 
havior (Comstock and Rubinstein 1972). The Lefkowitz 
stujdy documented a significant relationship between 
preference for violent television programs and aggression 
measured 10 years later. However, the Surgeon Gener-' 
aFs report regarded its findings "not conclusive" by vir- 
tue of several methodological problems with the data » 
collected. In its recommendations for future research the 
report called for more longitudinal studies on the effects 
of telcvisldn on children, emphasizing that "this gap 
needs to be filled before we tan learn something de? 
p^ndable about the long-term effects of repeated ex- 
po^re to standard television fare'' (Surgeon General's 
Scientific Advisory Committee 1972, p. 114). 



^ Many technical details of the researdi project are pipitted in this 
summary. * 



Basic Design and Measures 



Design 

The study was^ designed as a panel survey, covering.a 
3-year period (1970 through 1973). Data were obtained 
from approximately 2,400 elementary school children 
(second through sixth ^ades) who were surveyed up to 
six times and from 800 teenage boys who were surveyed 
up to five times. Interviews and questionnaire's were ad- 
ministered to the respondents and samples of their par- 
ents and school teachers. ' , 

At the beginning of the study, the younger respondents 
ranged from 7 through 12 years of age, the older res port-* 
dents from 12 through 16. Thus, over the 3-year period, 
our data reflect the behavior of children and adolescents 
ranging in age from 7 through J 9. * 

The study was conducted in two medium-sized Mid- 
western cities^ Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Ft. Worth, , 
Texas. Both are ^^)cated in thjp Central Time Zone, 
where prime time television programs-start 1 hour earlier 
than in either the East or West. This allows young view- 
ers maximum exposure to programs with violent content. 
Also, the cities provided many program choices, since 
each had four commercial and on^ public television sta- 
tion on the VHF band. Further, the cities were relatively 
similar in size and in many sociodemographic character- 
istics, but one (Ft. Worth) had a much higher violent 
crime rate than the other, allowing an investigatioYi of/ 
whether the amount of violent crime actually present in 
the community affects television's influence. 
^ Pretests indicated that valid and reliable measures of 
both television exposure and aggression could be obv 
tained from elementary school children as young as sec- 
ond graders with metKods we developed. Those methods 
included a peer-nomination technique for measuHng be* 
havior and a self-reported television exflOsuretheasure, 
both geared especially toward th^f^^ilities of young 
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respondents. For teenagers, a diticr?nt methodology, 
geared toward the characteristics of adolescent boys, was 
employed. These methods are described lattr. 

^ \ ' 

Sampling of Reypondentt. The decision to u.<* a 
peer-nomination nicj^sure of aggression among elemen 
tary school children dictated t^iat we sample our young 
respondents in classroom units. With the cooperation of 
the local school systems, ab6ut 60 classes (30 in each city) 
were selected. Before selection, the universe of classroom 
units was stratified by race and-sbcioeconomic status to 
insure that the sample would include respondents with 
varied socioeconomic backgrounds. Less thanlialf of all 
children studied in each city were from schools character- 
ized by the school systems' research departments as "pre-* 
doniinantly white middlc-c^ss''; the majority were from 
"predominantly lower-class" schools. About 20 percent 
of all respondents were black. 

Teenagers were Sampled differently. Since teens do 
not spend the entire school day in a single classroom but 
rotate among different classes with differing composi- 
tiqns, it was not possible to replicate the elementary 
school design. A probability sample 5f 200 teen boys was 
•elected from school enrollment lists of the s^c^ndary 
schools that were fed by the elementary tthools of our 
younger sample. This sample was stratified by grade in 
school and represented the same socioeconomic groups as 
the elementary school sample. These boys were our core 
respondents. To allow for the possibility of studying 
friendship groups, each core respondent .was asked to 
' identify his neighborhood friends who were also re- 
cruited, 'fhese neighborhood friendshij) groups were 
brought to interview sessions held at neutral locations 
away from home and school. The total set of boys who 
came to the first interview sessions in the Spring of 1970 
formed ou% core panel sample (N - 403). 

Attrition. The more data collection, points there 
are, the more opportunities occur for nonrcsponse. Since 
we are dealing with a relatively long panel with five or 
six data collection points, the comjJbund influences of 
these over the course of the study are great. In addition, 
in the elementary school sample, attrition was built into 
the design because sixth graders graduated out of the. 
sample. Thus, the amount of attrition was considerable: 
to take the most extreme evidence of this, while 805 b4ys 
were in the initial VVavei sample, only 178 of them were 
in all six waves. The rest either graduate^ out of elemen- * 
tary school, mov^ to another school district, or were 
absent on at U:ast one of the data collection days. How- 
ever, most respondents were pres<;nt in more than one 
wave. In addition, new respondents entered the samples 
after Wave 1, and, therefore, 300 to 500 respondents are 
available for most Tagged analyses over short-tirtie inter- 



vals and 200-300 for most analysis covering time inters- 
vals between 1 and 2 years. These sample sizes are more 
than large enough for parametric analysis. 

Th/fe effect of d^kta loss on panel composition can be 
asceitained by. comparing measured characteristics of 
tli^se who left with those who stayed In our data, tHpse 
for whom there were iiuromplete data tended to be more 
aggressive, to have below Average school grades, and to 
cv>me from one-parent families. Ahhough more high- 
aggression than low-aggression respondents were lost by 
attrition, a comparison of the cross-sectional distributions 
shows that ihtrt is still a good amount of variation in the 
aggression of re:»pohdents present in all waves. Further- 
more, subgrou{^ analyses reported more fully below show 
that the structural relationship between television and 
aggression does not systematically differ in subgroups of 
respondents defined in terms of characteristics associated 
with attrition. 

Other, more direct information on this issue is alsov 
available. Most respondents who left the study did so 
after having participated in at least two 'data collection 
waves. We found that the basic television-aggression re- 
lationship among boys before they left the sample was not 
different from the relationship obtained among boys who 
stayed in the study. ' " 

Together these two sets of findings indicate that data 
loss due to attrition did not distort the basic television- 
aggression relationship. 

Aggression Measures 

* The study fodused on purposive aggression, physical* 
OF verbal acts intended or known in advance to cause 
injury to others, rather than on rough play or accidents 
that might have injury as an unintended or unforeseen 
consequence.. After pretesting a variety of different meas- 
ures of aggression so defined, it was decided that a peer- 
nomination measure would be most appropriate for the 
^elementary school sample and a self-report measure for 
the teenage sample. ^ . ^ 

AggrcMion Meaiuret for.Children. The measure 
used for elementary school children was adapted from a 
peer-nomination technique developed by Eron and 
Walder (Walderet al. 196t; Eron et al. 1971). Question- 
'naires comained atj^least four aggression items in each 
wave. Two of these concern acts of physical aggression 
(trying to hurt by pushing and shoving; by hitting and 
punching) and two, verbal aggression (trying to hurt 
othcfrs by saying mean things; lying to get someone in 
trOub!?). Bc^ianing in Wave III, two items tapping more 
serioiis antisocial acts were added (stealing and dam- 
aging property). 

■■ 14J 



In addition, each wjive contained four prosocial behav* 
ior itenu (e. Who helps otfiers?) and various questions 
about sodometric choice (e.g., Who do you spend time 
with at lunch or recess?). In all, between 17 and 24 peer- 
nomination questions were asked in each wave. 

The question responses were factor analyzed sepa- 
rately in each wave. In Waves I and II, all four aggres- 
sion items, and in Waves II and subsequently all six df 
them, formed one factor that was empirically distincb 
from both prosocial and sociometric nominatffms. The 
four items available in each wave were .combined into a 
scale (pushihg and shoving, hitting and punching, trying 
to hurt others by saying liiean things, lying to get some- 
one into trouble). Since each item ranged from 0 to 100, 
the highest possible score was 400, indicating that a.child 
was nominated as aggressive on all four questions byiall 
classmates. (None of the children actually recei^ea a 
score this high; the highest was 383.) 

Figure 1 shows the distribution of the aggression scale 
for boys and for girls. (The example given is Wave IV; 
distributions in other waves are very similar.) Both dis- 
tributions are clearly J-shaped, which is typical of devi- 
ant behavior. Girls score considerably lower than boys: 
The iQl^an aggression score for boys is 95 (median: 77), 
with a standard deviation of 77. For girls the mean is 53 
(median: 37), with a standard deviation of 52. 

The reliabilities oT the aggression scale, estimated sep- 
arately in the six waves^using the Heise and Bohrnstedt 
(1970) method, are at least .93 for boys and .88 for girls. 
The stability of aggression, measured by the correlations 
between aggression at earlier and later time points, 
ranges from .84 in the shortest (3-month) time span to 
,.54 in the longest (3 years). Adjusting for unreliability 
increases these stability estimates slightly, to .88 in the 
shortest and .57 in the longest lags. The size of these 
correlations shows that aggression is a fairly stable char- 
acteristic of the children . studied. But there is some 
change, and this provides the possibility>for investigating 
television's impact on aggression. 

The validityi>f the aggression meai^ure was assessed in 
several ways.] We ^ replicated the Eron and Walder 
findings that boys receive higher scores than girls, that 
aggression scores form a J-shaped curve, ^nd that peer 
ratings correlate well with teacher ratings and mod* 
erately with reports by the child's mother. In addition, 
we found that practically all children about whpm teach- 
ers had written comments relating to antisop^l behavior 
into school records stored above the medKn on this ag- 
gression measure, most in the top sexifile. Further, we 
investigated possible sources of errors (such as the order-^ 
ing of names in nomination lists,'abse.nteeism, number of 
raters in the clau, and sex of the raters) and fotmd that 
they did not influence the aggressioit score in a significant 
way.. 
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Figure 1: Distribution of Aggression Measure for Boys and 

Girls (WavelV). , ' 



Aggression Measures for Teens. Consistent wi(h 
prior research on teenage delinquency (Hirschi J969), 
our pretests, indicated that teenagers' self^^reports of ag- 
gression are more accurate than informant reports. So, in 
our teen questionnaire, we asked respondents a battery of 
questions about their involvement in various types of 
aggreuive activities. On the Jbasis of exploratory factor 
analyses, four distinct clusters of aggression wert; lA- 
covered in each of the five >vayes': (1) personal eg- 
agression, similar in content toqur aggression measure for 



'Principal axis lolutions were cMimated tor 13-variable ^tri^ 
separately at each point in time, buttons were found to be in four 
diniensiohs af each time point, whert we arbitrarily used a cir.off of 
factors that had eigenvalues equal to or greater than 1 .0. Soluti^ins were 
routed both orthogohally aj^ obfiqueHc* Similar substantive dusi«rlaj| 
of the individual aggression items wu found iq both^ rotation 
approaches. 
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Figure 2a. Distribution of aggression measures tor teens 
' (wave III). ' 

elementary schctol children; (2) aggression against a 
teacher, a measure of unruliness or rudeness toward the 
-teacher; (3) property aggression, a measure of theft and 
vandalism; and (4) delinquency aggression. This last 
measure is of special importance since it measures serious 
or criminal behaviors, such as iij^uolvement in a knife 
fight, a mugging, car theft, or gang fight. All our teen 
analyses treated the four dimensions separately. 

Scate of personal, teacher, and property aggression 
were created by adding up scores on the individual items. 
These measure the frequency with which a respondent 
engaged in each aggressive act (from 0 to lO.times during 
the month preceding the data collection). The measure of 
delinquency used in the analyses is a dichotomy because 
of the rarity of these kinds of behavior among average 
teenage boys. 
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Figure 2b. Distribution of aggression measures for teens 
(wave III). 

The distributions of the first three aggression scales 
(personal, teacher, and property) are shown in figures 
2a, 2b, and 2c. (Wave III data, collected at the same time 
as the children's Wave .IV data in May 1971, are re- 
ported. Results were similar in other waves.) The distri- 
butions are J-shaped, just as those of the elementary 
school respondents' aggression scores. 

The means of the personal aggression scale range from 
2.6 to 4.0 in the five waves (medians: 1.2 to 2.4), while 
standard deviations range from 3.9 to 5.0. The reliability 
of the scale, computed by the Heise and Bohrnstedt 
method, ranges from .70 to .75. The means of the teacher 
aggression measure range from 2.2 to 3.3 (median: .7 to 
1.7), the standard deviations range from 3.7 to 4.2, the 
reliabilities from .43 to .52. Finally, the means of the 
property aggression measure are between 1.4 and 2.0) 
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Figure 2c. Distribution of aggression measures for teens 
(wave III) . ^ 
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(medians: .3 to .5), with standard dcviation5 from 2.9 to 
3.5 and reliabilities ranging from .60 to .68. 

The stabilities of these three aggression scales vary 
considerably. Personal aggression is the least stable, with 
autocorrelations from .27 over 3 months to .49 over 3 
years (from .38 to .69 when corrected for measurement 
error). Teacher aggression is next most stable, ^varying 
from .23 to .60 (from .35 to .91 when corrected for meas- 
urement error). The most suble of the three is the pirop- 
erty aggression scale^ with subilities between .18' over 3 
' years and .54 over 3 months. When adjusted for meas- 
urement error, the stabilities range from .41 over 3 years 
to an estimated stability of 1.0 — no change at all — over 
3 months. 

Figure 3 shows the distribution of delinquent acts re- 
ported in Wave III. The score indicates how many of six. 



Figure 3. Distribution of delinquency aggression items for 
teens (wave III) . 



acts the respondent reported having committed during 
the last 6 months. (The acts are: involvement in knife 
fight, mugging, car theft, gang fight, arrest, and being 
beaten up.) Delinquent behaviors are much less frequent 
than other kinds of antisocial behavior: In Wave III, 15 
percent of the boys reported having done one of the six 
acts and 9 percent reported more than one act; in other 
waves, these percentages were slightly smaller. 

As in the case of the aggression measure for children, 
we conducted Various tests to assess the validity of the 
reports. We found the distribution of the scores to have 
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the expected J-shapc. We also found that the less serious 
behaviors tapped in the personal and teacher aggression 
9<ales were more frequently reported than the more seri- 
ous acts of property aggression. (Delinquent' acts were 
reported with least frequency.) There are associations 
between scale scores and doing poorly in school, receiving 
low "citizenship" grades, and aggressiveness being re- 
ported by teachers in school records. Further, teen self- 
reports and their mother-reports correlated about .3. Fi- 
nally, indirect validity evidence comes from the fact that 
the measures covary in theoretically predictable ways 
and in ways found in other research with characteristics 
of the boys, their parents, and other aspects of their 
enytronment. 



Television Exposure Measures 

The measure of television exposure consisted of ques- 
tions keyed to an extensive program checklist developed 
• on the basis of pretests in which the respondent was 
asked to indicate the frequency of viewing of a large 
s^imple of specific programs. About 45 t.clcvision pro- 
grams and movies were selected for children and 55-60 
for teens. In Wave I, the samples wcrf drawn randomly 
to be representative of all kinds of programs from all 
television stations in the area, but with a high proportion 
of violent ones. Samples in the t\yo study cities were 
hatched. Thereafter, the program selection was made 
purposively, to facilitate accurate comparisons across 
cities and waves. Raw exposure scores were computed by 
multiplying frcquf ncy reports by the length of the pro- 
gram and then summing the vicwing-timc scores across 
the programs. The resultant scores were rounded and 
then divided by 10. These scores represent the ."total 
exposure" measure. A measure of * Violent television ex- 
posure" was computed by weighting the raw exposure 
scores with previously published data on adults' percep- 
tions of the amount of violence contained in various pro- 
grams (Greenberg and Gordon 1972). 

Since the recall required of our respondents in report- 
ing television exposure introduced the possibility of un- 
reliable responses, wr built in a number of internal 
checks on the consistency and plausibility of reports. (For 
examfile, each checklist contained a "dummy" item, the 
title of a nonexistent program.) We foQnd a number of 
younger respondents, bui only a few older ones and 
hardly any teens, who gave viewing reports that were 
implausible when assessed in this way. All critical anal- 
yses of elementary school children data were done twice, 
once with samples consisting of all respondents and then 
again with only the more valid reporters. (Teen data are 
* based on total samples.) The replications showed that the 
inclusion of the "less valid reporters" did not affect the 
results of the children's over-time data in a significant or 



systematic way, but it did inflate the size* of cross- 
sectional correlations. 

Figares 4a and 4b show the distributions of the violent 
exposure measures for boys, girls, aflid teens. The distri- 
butions are quite similar for elementary school girls and 
teens but are skewed toward higher levels of viewing for 
elementary school boys, a result consistent with data col- 
lected by commercial rating services. In the waves shown, 
the mean violent television score for boys is-45, for girls 
41, and for teens 36 (medians are 43, 36, and 30, re- 
spectively). Standard deviations are 27 for boys, 26 for 
girK 25 for teens. . 

T^ie reliability of tht violent exposure measure based 
on the Werts and Linn (1975) method averages .68 and 
ranges from .60 to .77 in the six waves for boys. Re- 
5 liability lor girls averages . /2 and ranges from .6U to .HI. 
For teens, it ranges from .56 to .57. 

Evidence for the validity of the exposure data of the. 
valid ref)orters is provided priiharily through televi^^ion 
ratings data. In our data, for exanjple, means for girls*^ 
total exposure are about the same as those for boys, but 
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Figure 4a. Violent exposLire scores for boys and grrls 
(wave IV) . 
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Figure 4b. Violent exposure scores for teens (wave III) . 
1.^ < 



girls seor c l o wer o n vi olent exp os u re . Th ir4ig^^ee»-with- 
tclevision ratings indicating that girls are less likely to 
view "violent" programs. l*een scores reflect the fact that 
adolescents' viewing levels are lower than those of 
younger children. Reported viewing levels among all 
samples were higher in the fall and winter than in the 
spring; this too agrees with ratings. Finally, viewing re- 
ports for individual programs also agree with television 
ratings of these programs. 

The Analysis Approach 
Cross-Sectional Correlations 

Since this study was designed, several sample surveys 
of the retationship between television^ viewing and ag- 
gression have been j'cported (Comstock 1978). Most qf 
these found positive associations between measures of 
aggression and exposuVe to television violence obtained at 
the same point in time. Our study is no exception. Among 
elementary school boys, cross-sectional correlatfons be-^ 
tween violent television exposure and aggression range 
from .08 tb .f7 and average .11 across the six waves. 
Correlations for girls are higher, ranging from . 1 5 to .34 
with an average of .23. All coefficients for boys and girls 
are significant at the .05 level.*^ In the teens sample, the 
average correlations for teacher, property, and de- 
linquency aggression are very small: .06, .03, and .03, 
respectively. They are higher for the relationship of tele- 
vision exposure to personal aggression, with an average 
of .13 across the five waves.* 

It is difficult to make any detailed comparison of these ^ 
correlations with those reported in previous cross- 
sectional research, since the measures of television view- 
ing and indicators of aggression used in those studies vary 
considerably from those used here.^ The study by 
McLeod et al. (1972) of high school boys is niost directly 
comparable to our teenage data in that it employed a 
television exposure score very similar to the one we use 
here. The correlation between this measure and a scale of 
"aggressive behavioral delinquency" (consisting of three 
itenis: "Been in fights with several people on each side"; 



* These correlations arc for samples of "valid reporters." When total 
samples, including "less valid reporters" of their television exposure,' 
are examined, all correlations are higher, averaging . 17 for boys, ."30 for 
girls. 

* Personal aggression: range .07 to .16, four significant coeffidenu; 
teacher aggression —.06 to .12, four significant; property aggression 
.03 to .04, none significant; delinquency —.02 to .11, one significant. 

' For example, even though Lefkowitz et al. (1972) used! an ag* 
gresilon noeasure very similar to ours for their third grade sample, their 
television measure was completely different (not an expoturejkut a 
favorite show measure). « 



''HuFt^semeon'e on purpose to get back for something 
they had done to you"; **Got into a serious fight with 
another student at school.") was .08 for a sample of 
Maryland junior high school boys, .23 for senior high 
boys, and ,12 for Wisconsin senior high schoolers. These 
correlations are roughjy similar to those found in the 
present study between television exposure and personal 
aggression (the most similar type of aggression we stud* 
ied to the it^ms contained in their scale). ^ 

Showing that two measures are related, however, says 
Very little about causal connections between them. The 
point-in-time correlations above could result from an 
effect of earlier televisiqn exposure on later aggression, 
from an efTect of aggressiveness on preference for violent 
television programs/or from third factors influencing 
. both behaviors. In fact, all three of these sorts of 
influences could be at work simultaneously. 

There is some evidence that these correlations arc at 
least partly spurious. When third variables causally an- 
tecedent to both Television exposure and aggression were 
controlled, the cross-sectional correlations dropped, often 
to statistically insignificant levels. For example, among 
boys when controls for socioeconomic status of .the family 
(as measured by family income, father's/mother's occu- 
pation and education) and race were introduced, five of 
the six coefficients became insignificant and the average 
of the coefficients dropped from ,11 to .06.* 

Such analyses, however, fail to take advantage of the 
principal feature of our research design: that it provides 
observations at multiple points in time. Accordingly, the 
hypothesized causal influence of television exposure on 
antisocial behavior was studied with models which are 
more powerful than cross-sectional models and take ad- 
vantage of this over-time feature. 



The Analysis Model 

<Our design model is known technically as a "quasi- 
cxperiment" (Cook and Campbell 1979). This means 
our design approximates an experiment in that it uses 
over-time data to study the relationship between tele- 

* McLeod et al. (1972) jid not find that controls for SES and race 
reduced the cross-sectional correlations between television and aggrel* 
sion subsuntially. The reason could well be that there is little variation 
in the socioeconomic status of their respondents. Their Wisconsin sam- 
ple, for example, was all white and the researchers describe their 
Maryland sample as '^atypical in being lomewhat higher than average 
on various measures of socioeconomic sutus" (1972, 1974). In contrast, 
our sample was selected in such a way that considerable variation in 
socioeconomic sutus was guaranteed. We have both lower class blacks 
and affluent professional families. jPor example, 12 percent of our boys 
have fathers who did not go to school beyond the eighth grade, 19 
percent have fathers who graduated from college: 



vision exposure and later aggression and, at the same 
time, statistically tt)rttrols for the initial relationship be- 
tween television exposure and aggression. 

The basic model of this approach, expressed here in 
linear terms, is this equation for respondent i : 

A,.«fl-f6,Ao.,).+^2TV(,_,)+ii. (Equation 1) 

In the equation, the lagged influences of violent tele- 
^ vision exposure (TV) and aggression (A) ^at time / -I are 
studied, with the individual's prediction error indicated 
by ti,. The outcome of interest is aggression measured at 
time / . 

Note that the lagigcd aggression measure, A(m), is in- 
cluded as a predictor along with the lagged exposure 
measure, TV(,,u. As a result, this model effectively rules 
out any influence on the television effect caused by the 
initial correlation between earlier television and ag- 
gression and, hence, also the influences Df the causal 
forces that created that initial correlation. This model 
also rules out any self-selection of previously aggressive 
children into viewing of violent television programs as a 
cause of the television-aggression association, since any 
such effect will be part of the initial correlation and thus 
controlled out. In the absence of any other causes of 
aggression that are related to television(M), the coefficient 
62 thus yields an unbiased estimate of television's lagged 
causal influence on aggression. 
' This anSlysis approach reduces considerably the am- 
biguity about the possible causal role of television ex- 
posure on aggression. Still, it is not perfect: Just as in 
cross-sectional surveys, unmeasured common causes of 
violent television exposurc,and aggression can spuriously 
affect results. Since we control earlier aggression in our 
time-lagged model, these variables'form a more restricted 
class than in cross-sectional surveys: Unmeasured factors 
can show earlier television to be related spuriously to 
later aggression only ff they relate to the earlier level of 
• television exposure and affect change in aggression over 
• the interval of the partel. 

Jhe problem of causal misspecification cannot be en- 
tirely removed without direct manipulation of the pre- 
sumed causal variable.. As a consequence, in the analysis 
we have been attentive to the possibility that our results 
. are infliienccd by unmeasured common causes of tele- 
vision viewing and subsequent aggression. We will re- 
turn to this point below. ^ 

We worked with simple two-wave models as well as 
with more complex multi-wave models. Some of the^ 
models were linear, like that described above; dlhers were* 
nonlinear. These variations on the basic strategy and the 
reasons for selecting a particular strategy are discussed 
'below as they arise. 



Alternate Analysis Approaches 

- Several other ^approaches to over-time analysis were . 
considered but rejected. Recent work on the analysis of 
categorical data over time has led to important advances • 
in modified regression analysis (Goodman 1973). We did 
not use thi$ type of approach because we chose to use 
interval scale techniques, which enable the analysis to 
detect smaller associations than those of an analysis using 
categorical methods. 

Of the methods available for the analysis of interval- 
level data, time-series analysis is inapplicable because it 
requires a sample of many more time points than ^ne 
•could reasonably collect in a survey of this sort. We alsqf 
did not use a pooled time series cross-section approach 
because we have unequal time intervals between the var- 
ious waves of the panel. , 

Finally, we did not use the cross-lagged panel cor- 
relation approach yvhich' has been used by a number of 
investigators to ckplore possible influences of television 
exposure on aggression, including Lefkowitz et al. 
(1972) in their above-mentioned longitudinal study. This 
approach is symmetric, i.e., it includes both ^riables at 
two points in time and attempts to determine which of 
two assumed causal influences is relatively stronger. Our 
problem, though, is to determine whether television ex- 
posure pauses aggression irrespective of any reciprocal 
effect of aggression on exposure. 

But, more importantly, it^is now widely known that 
the crossrlagged approach cannot be used to make infer- 
ences about causal connections between a pair of pre- 
sumably causally connected variables (Bohrnstedt 1969; 
Duncan 1969, 1972; Cook and Campbell 1979; Rogosa 
1980). It is not clear to what extent cross-lagged differ- 
ences reflect causal connections or merely differences in 
th^stabilities of the measures. (The less stable variable of 
the pair, in this case television exposure, has a greater 
chance of showing « significant lagged association than 
the more stable variable of the pair, in this case aggres- 
sion.) There is no way of adequately resolving this ambi- 
guity within a cross-lagged panel correlation framework 
(Kessler and Greenberg 1981). 

Findings for Elementary S(5hool 
Children 

A 

Basic Model 

We used the two-wave causal model described above to 
study the elementary school children. It would have been 
desirable to apply the model across all six study waves 
simultaneously and thus examine all logically possible 
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independf nt ways through which earlier television ex- 
po«iire can affect later aggression. However, the number 
of respondents present in &11 waves is not sufficient for 
this approach/The number of children is considerably 
larger in individual pairs of waves, and, therefore, we 
analyzed the^causal process separately in each wave pair. 

The six waves generate 15 wave pairs, ranging in 
elapsed time from 3 months to. 3 years. Sample sizes are 
largest in the short lags (over 400 boys and- as many 
girU), smallest in the long lags (between 100 and 200 of 
each sex). 

It is important to Aote that the 15 wave pairs are not 
all independent of each other. There are only five wave 
pairs in which the beginning and the end time points of 
the lags do not overlap with other panels (wave pairs 
II-III, III-IV, IV- V),' the other 10 overlap." Since 
aggression scores at different time points are auto- 
correlated as high as .8, findings obtained in overlapping 
lags are, to a large extent, replications of the same finding 
rather than independent information. To make full use 
^ of the available data, including the various time points 
and time lags, we decided to use the following analysis 
strategy. First, the two-wave model in Equation 1 was 
estimated for all 1 5 lags. Then, the estimation was made 
again for the 10 overlapping lags, using a model that 
controls for all intervening television measures.' 

In this model, the major part of the overlap is removed, 
- and, consequently, the 1 5 television-effect coefficients are 
much more independent than in the first model. On the 
other hand, the first model uses somewhat larger sample 
sizes and has more stable parameter estimates than the 
model that controls for intervening television variables. 
Therefore, we draw our conclusions based on the 
findings in both models. 

There is no rigorous way to determine the significance 
of an overall analysis of 15 wave pairs that partially 
overlap and have changing sample compositions as these 
do. We set up a decision criterion for interpreting results 
based on-the following considerations. Even If no causal 
connections were present and the waves were completely 
independent, the probability of all 15 coefficients being 
insignificant at the .05 level would be only 46* percent. 
Thirty-seven percent of the time, ex^ptly one of the 
coefficients would attain this level of significance; and 14 



' For*frxamplc, thr I- IV wave p^ir is the one in which Wave 1 is the 
earlier and Wave IV the later time point. 

• The Wave I II -IV lag, for example, is contained within the II-IV 
lag. * 

* Again an example: The I-IV lag in this model estimates the 
influence of television time I on aggreiteion at time IV, controlling 
television at times II and III. 

'°In the second model, there is a potential for multicollinearity 
between the multiple television exposure measures which can affect the 
' stability of^the television coefficients. 

o 
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percent of the time, exactly tw'o would be significant. The 
probability of three or^more coefficients being significant 
is 4 percent (100 percent - 46 percent - 37 percent - 
13 percent). When wave pairs overlap as they do in our 
data, the independence conditions do not obtain, and the 
probability of findfng three or more coefficients signifi- 
qant increases in a way that cannot be estimated. Never- 
theless, it is clear that,rven if independence applies, two 
coefficients could easily reach statistical significance on 
the basis of chance alone. And if independence does not 
apply, even more could be significant by chante. We 
therefore decided to take seriously only patterns in which 
three or more coefficients were significant.' * 



Findings Fronn the Basic Model 

The 1 5 wave-pair models are presented separately for 
elementary school boys and girls in tables 1 and 2. Part 
a of each table shows results for the models that do not 
control for intervening television exposure; part b shows 
those that introduce this control for nonadjacent wave 
pairs. 

Our discussion of these tables focuses on the standard- 
ized regression coefficients (beta) of television predicting 
aggression shown in columns (4) and (10). Among boys, 
the 15 coefficients in table la range from .121 to —.026 
and average .044; 12 are positive. Two positive 
coefficients are statistically significant, which is possible 
by chance. In the five adjacent lags in table la, 
coefficients range from .063 to —.026 and average .021. 

In table lb, we present the model that adjusts for the 
overlap between lags by controlling for intervening tele- 
vision measures.'^ This adjustment shortens the range of 
the coefficients and reduces their mean4M>mewhat. In this 
model, one of the positive coefficients (III-IV lag) is 
significant — a result that is well within the bounds of 
chance.*^ 

Findings for girls are quite similar. Standardized par- 
tial regression coefficients for television in table 2i range 
from ,157 to —,037 and average ,042. (The range in the 

" Of course, the consistency in the sign of the coefficients is also 
important. When significant coefficients do not have the same sign, the 
pattern— although significant in a statistical sense-/>is causally ambig- 
uous. As shown below, this consideration applies to our analysis of the 
girls data. 

Control for intervening television variables does not affect the 
adjacent lags, only the 10 overlapping lags. To signify this, the adjacent 
lags are not shown again in part b of the tables. 

When the total sample, including "less valid reporters'* controlling . 
for intervening television is analyzed, the standardized television effect 
coefficients average ,045; two are significant. 

l5o 



Table 1 



Basic Mo<M RagreMion Coefficients for Boys** 

'lb. With Controls for 

la Without Controls for Intervenirtg TVVariables Intervening TVVariables 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 

Earlier Viotent Earlier Violent 

Earlier Televi$ion Earlier Television 

Aggreesion Exposure Aggression Exposure 

Coenicients Coefficients Total CoeWicientfc Coefficients Total 

Wave Pair Duration b loeta b beta Ff (n) b beta b. beta 

IIMV 3mos. .921* .857 f167* .063 .748 (497) - - • - - " 

IMII 4mos. .852* .844 .091 .038 719 (413) - - - - - 

Ml 5rTK». .713* .686 -.070 -.026 .467 (364) - - - - - 

IMV . 7moe. .844* .771 .244* .094 .615 (409) .843* .770 .178 .069 .616 

Mil 9mos. .710* .671 -.016 -.006 .450.(356) .707* .669 - 046 -.017 .450 

l_IV 1 yr. .699* .632 065 .023 .403 (349) .693* .627 -.009 -.003 .407 

IV- V 1 yr. .723* .734 -.070 -.026 .533 (301) - - - - 

V- VI 1 yr. .688* .723 154 .058 .533 (188) - - - - - 

III- V 1yr/3mo8. .727*. 734 .016 .007 .541 (291) .730*. 737 .102 .042 .543 
ll-v!... ■■ 1yr/7fnos. .737* .665 .038 016 .446 (240) .737^ .665 .104 .043 .448 

I- IV 2yr8 '.685* .594 .176 .067 .369 (211) .680* .590 .143 .055 .375 

IV- VI 2yrs • 673* . 708 .125 .049 .519 (161) .618* .689 .156 .064 .500 
ll)-VI .. . 2 yr8/3 mos. .620* .642 .281 .121 .460 (147) .618* .639 .238 .105 .465 

II- VK .... 2 yrs/7 mos. .765* .677 .152 .065'.476 (121) .759* .672 - 233 -.101 .510 
|_V| ' 3yr8. .644* .543 .306 .113 .315 (112) .653* .551 .118 .045 .341 

• Coeffici«nts approach of exceed twice their standard errors. 

• • -b" refers to metric partiai regression coefficients; "l)eta" refers to standardized partial regression coefftcients. 



(12) 



(n) 



(316) 
(282) 



(249) 



(214) 
(187) 



(155) 
(131) 
(108) 
(89) 
(70) 



adjacent lags is .101 to --.037, the average .063.) Ten of 
the 15 coefficients are positive, and tl^ significant. 
However, the three significant coefficients are in over- 
lapping lags (II-IV, III-IV, and II-VI). 

When we control for the overlap,^ in table 2b, the 
results change to three positive and one negative 
significant coefficients. This pattern is inconsistent and 
thus has equivocal meaning for a causal interpretation. 
Further analyses, reported in more detail below, sug- 
gested that the pattern is spurious. When we controlled 
for common causes of television and aggression, the num- 
ber of positive significant coefficients reduced from three 
to one.** It is conceivable that imprecisions in the vari- 
ables measured or the model employed are responsible 
for the lack of consistently significant associations in 
these data. To examine this, we investigated the possi- 
bility that nonlinearities or nonadditivities exist in the 
television-aggression relationship. We also estimated 



^* Analyses controlling for intervening television for total umples of 
^rls (including 'Mess valid reporters") produce sundardized television 
effect coefficients averaging .039 in tKe 15 Ugs; three positive 
coefficients are significant. This meets our criterion but is of dubious, 
value because it includes the leis valid reporters of television. 
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complex measurement models, using the reliability esti- 
mates for television exposure reported above as our basis 
for adjusting errors in that measure and using the four 
separate indicators in the aggression scale over the two 
waves in a pair to eJtimate the reliability of aggression. 
The possibility of autocorrelated errors in the aggression 
indicators was also studied. All these procedures failed to 
' . uncover any more substantial relationships than those 
reported above. 



Subgroups 

The most persuasive theoretical arguments for a so- 
cialization effect of violent television exposure on subse- 
quent aggression postulate that this influericc will appear 
most strongly among children who are predisposed or 
who are in situations that facilitate television effects. If 
this is so, we would expect to find consistent and signifi- 
cant relationships between television and aggression only 
in designated groups of respondents (Klapper I960; 
Comstock and Rubinstein 1972, Vol. V, pp. 7, II, 75; 
Liebert and Schwartzbcrg 1977). 




criterion having been reached in a few subgroups. There 
are a total of five such groups:^^ boys mot noted as shy by 
their teachers; those who help others; those who find 
movies about real-life violence disgusting; boys who are 
not good at ''niake-believe play" (according to teacher, 
but not according to peer ratings); and those who attend 
few violent theater movies. These findings for groups are 
inconsistent with theoretical assumptions about predis- 
posing and facilitating conditions. Indeed, of these five 
groups, only one could be regarded as "predisposed" (not 
shy), one is unclear ("make-believe play"),*' and the 
remaining three are not predisposed and, in fact, con- 
tradict any theoretical expectations. No significant asso- 
ciations were found among virtually all groups who 
could be considered predisposed, such as boys from one- 



Measures were obtained to tap the sorts of factors that 
might play a role in the television-aggression relation- 
ship. Our analysis f<K used on characteristics that predis- 
pose the child to act aggressively (such as a history of 
aggressiveness, having aggressive friends, use of and sup- 
port for a'ggression by mother and father, emotional 
problems, low school grades, single-parent home/ low 
economic status). We also examined a few characteristics 
which facilitate aggressive behavior (such as lack of su- 
pervision). The sample of boys was divided on the basis 
of 43 different variables of this sort, one at a time. Most 
of these were dichotomous, some polytomous, resulting in 
a total of 95 overlapping subgroups. Fewer data were 
collected for girls; still, we were able to form 46 groups 
based on 20 classifications. 

The results of this^ subgroup anaf y&is arc somewhat 
tentative because the number of cases available for anal- 
ysis in many subgroups was quite small. In fact, in some 
subgroups not all 15 wave pairs could be analyzed be- 
cause not enough cases were available. (We used n =30 
as a cutoff point for making this decision.) 

The basic 15 lag models were estimated in each of 
these subgroups, resulting in 1,228 separate regression 
equations for boys and 600 for girls. Given so many 
replications, the criterion established for statistical 
significance in the basic analysis (3 or more out of 15 
wave pairs) could be reached by chance in some of these 
groups. In fact, the criterion was reached in a few sub- 
groups. However, an overall assessment showed 4hat the 
* number of significant coefficients in these few subgroups 
agrees with the numbers one would expect to occur by 
chance alone. This was true among boys and girls.'^ 

An examination of the specific groUps where signifi- 
cant television-effect coefficients were found supports the 
interpretation that chance is the best explanation for the 

'"^ This overall assessment was conducted in the following way. We 
focused on the adjacent wave pairs (five in each subgroup) in the 95 
groups of boys I'hesr hif^s allow an unambiguous interpretation of the 
findings, since they are not affected by the overlap of the other wave 
pairs. 

There are 475 (5 X ^5) coefficients in these lags for elementary 
school boys. We generated a model to, predict the distribution of the 
number of significant coefficients in each set of five lags which would 
occur if these 47^ cocff^cif nts were separated into 95 random groupings. 
This chance distribution closely coiVesponded to the distribution of the 
number of significant coefficients apXjally observed over all the groups 
studied. 

Among boys, on the* basis of chance expectations, distributing an 
average of 9 percent significant coefficients (the percent we actually 
obtained over 1,228 separate regression equations) across 95 sub- 
groups, we would expect no significant coefficients in 64 percent of 
these, one in 30 percent, two in 6 percent, and more than two in 1 
pierccnt of the adjacent lags in the$<; 95 subgroups. The actual distribu- 
tion is very close to this; no significant coefficient in 61 percent of the 
groups, one in 35 percent knd two in 4 percent. No subgroup has as 
many as three significant coefficients. 

o 



parent homes and poor students. 

Results among elementary school girls were also in- 
consistent. Significant associations appeared among six 
subgroups of girls. Some of these could be considered 
predisposed: those rated by teachers as "not shy" and 
those high in exposure to violence in comic books and 
theater movies. Two of these groups are unclear: those 
not good at make-believe play (according to peers, but no{ 
teacher ratings) and those living in Fort Worth. Finally, 
one group, those extremely low in prior aggression, 
clearly contradicts theory. 



Other Conceptualizations of Television 
Exposure 

It was not possible to create a measure of violent tele- 
vision exposure based on objective measures of the 
amount of violence in television programs. In fact, it 
would be next to impossible to find a noncontroversial 
definition of "television violence" on which to base such 
a count. Therefore, we repeated the basic model analyses 
with a number of different exposure measures, each em- 
phasizing a somewhat different conceptualizatior^ of tele- 
vision violence, and used them to predict aggression. 

The alternatives we created included a measure that 
indicated the amount of television watched unweighted 
for violence. We also examined a scale of the proportion 
of total viewing devoted to. programs with violence, irre- 
spective of the total amount viewed. Measures with alter- 
native violence weighting schemes, measures based on 



'*A previous paper (Milavsky 1977) reported these findings for 
boys. 

J. L. iinger (1971) suggested that children with a poor fantasy life 
are more piredisposed to act aggressively than children who cannot act 
out their aggressions in their imaginations. However, we found those 
nominated as engaging in ''make-be^eve play" (by their peers or teach- 
ers) to be more aggressive than those who are not. 
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Table 2 

BmIc Modal Regr668lon Coefficients for Qirls** 

• '■ 2b. With Controls for *, 

2a. Without Controls for Intervening TV Variables /"J^I"^ ^inf ^^'^^ 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9 (0) (11) 

Earlier Violent ^ Earlier Violent 

Earlier Television ' Earlier - Television 

Aooression Expoaure Aggression Exposure 

CoBfficients Coefficients Total Coefficients Coefficients Total 

wave Pair Duration b beta b beta R' (n) b beta b beta 

III- IV .... 3mo8. .891* .784 .138* .081 .654 (491) - - - " " 
IHII • 4mo6 .754* .762 .082 060 .607 (426) - - • - - - 
I 11 Smoe 616* 676 -.062 -.037 .441 (391) - - " ~ ~ 
MV 7 m S ^ 7 0 C- 00 2 .10 5 . 486 (^ 08) .767- 6 63 17fi- 111 . 486 

.S- -.005 .400 084) .619 -.1 73-.105 .422 

— — ,612* ,636 .036 .020 .413 (369) .60r .624 -.121 -.067 .429 

IV- v lyr. '504* ,501 .120 .062 .270 (296) - " " 

V- VI l^r ,499* .585 .153 .101 .365 (153) - - " " oen 
Hl-V *"" Tr/amos. .694- .614 -.043 -.028 .369 (292) .694^ ,614 -.043 -.028 .369 
IIU : : : : Ur/'mS, .672- .602 .005 .004 .363 (245) .54 2- .486 .114 .082 .402 

7^ T^s .437- .484 .103 .062 .259 (236) ^ .430- .475 025 .015 .263 

v!vi 2?? .573- .679 -.0.17 -.011 .458 (134) .375- .444 ^ 052 -.034 .493 

Hi :::::; 2'yrs/3mos..659- .616 .135 .094 .425 (133) .684; .640 335- .235 .447 

ll-VI 2yrs/7mo6. .622* ,606 .215* .157 .433 (123< .609 .594 . 25 .091 .471 

,Ul : 3yrs. .54r .596 -.049 -.029 .346 (113) .515^ .568 -.130 -.076 .360 

• Coefficients cloeely approach or exceed twice their starxtard errors. ^ ^ ^ roAffiri«nts 
"b" refers to /ne/r/c partial regretaion coefficients; "beta" refers to sfanctordfzad partial regression coefficients. 



(12) 



(n) 



(317) 



(321) 
(281) 



(208) 
(196) 



(174) 
(97) 
(94) 
(87) 
(75) 



empirical viewing patterns (derived from factor anal- 
yses), a violence rating for the child's three **favoritc" 
programs (the primary television exposure measure em- 
ployed in the single other longitudinal study by Lcfko- 
witz ct al.), and measures based on accumulated viewing 
of violent television over the whole period of the study 
were also created. Each of these alternative conceptualiz- 
ations was used to replicate the basic regression analyses 
reported in tables la and 2a. None of these television 
exposure scores was a-significant predictor of aggression. 



Findings for Teenage Boys ^ 

As reported above, four distinct clusters of aggressive 
.behaviors could be detected among the teens. Three of 
these— personal aggression, aggression against teachers, 
afki property aggression— consist of relatively common 
behaviors and arc discussed first. Subsequently we will 
discuss delinquency. Since this is a rare kind of behavior 
in our sample, it was studied separately. 



Personal, Teacher, and Property 
Aggression 

T;hc same general linear regression approach used in 
the analysis of the elementary schdol sample was used 
again among teens. However, the teen sample was large 
enough to enable us to work with four- and five-wave 
models. Those models U3C more of the data simulta- 
neously than wave pair models and thus eliminate the 
problem of interpreting findings from overlapping lags 
which we encountered in the elementary school analysis. 

Separate five-, four-, and two-wave models were esti- 
mated for each aggression scale. No over^p of cases 
existed in these three sets of models, since they represent 
respondents who entered the panel for the first time in 
Waves I, II, and IV, respcct^ely, and remained through 
the fifth wave, 

Basic Model. A maximum-likelihood approach 
(Joreskog and Sorbom 1977) was used to estimate these 
multi-wave models. This allowed efficient estimation and 
^ provided for model evaluation with chi-square tests hav- 
ing degrees of freedom equal to the niilnber of^over- 
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identifying restrictions in the models. Evaluations of this 
sort showed that models containing adjacent wave cross- 
coefficients (causal effects of television at time / on ag- 
gression at time / + 1 and reciprocal effects of aggression 
at time / on television at time / + 1 ) but omitting longer 
lag cross-coefficients, fit the observed data quite well. 
Longer lag coefficients were clearly insignificant. This 
means that consideration of the total effects of television 
on aggression can safely be confined to study of the adja- 
cent wave pairs Nil, II-III, III-IV, and IV-^V. 

Individual coefficients for these wave pairs in the 
multi-wave adjacent wave pair models arfc presented in 
^ table 3. In each case, separate five-wave, four-wave, and 
two-wave models were estimated. 

The overall pat tern of trirvision-rffrrr rr^flRrii^nts 



(shown in columns 3 and 4) is essentially the same as 
found earlier in the elementary school sample: All 
coefficients are small, most are positive, and only a few 
are statistically significant. For personal aggression (part 
a), six of the eight coefficients are positive and one is sig- ' 
nificant'. The average beta is .023. For teacher aggression 
(part 6), six of the eight coefficients are positive, and two 
of the positive ones are significant. The average beta is 
.053. Finally, for property aggression (part c), five co- 
efficients are positive, one of these is significant, and the 
average beta is .031. ^ 

Our concern is with the overall significance of this set 
of coefficients. Since the three aggression measures are 
not completely independent, there is no statistical way of 
making this evaluation across all 24 of the television 
effect coefficients in the table. However, the coefficients 
within multi-wave models arc independent, and the re- 
spondents in the five-wave, four-wave, and two-wave 
modek are distinct. It is, therefore, possible to assess the 
overarl significance of the eight television effect coeffi- 
cients for each of the three aggression measures sepa- 
rately. At the same time, it is also possible to evaluate the 
significance of the coefficients within each multi-wave 
model. 

These assessments are based on chi-square evalu- 
ations, made by comparing the chi square of the 
television-effect model with the chi square of a model 
that sets the television-effect coefficients equal to zero but 
estimates the other parameters in a revised model. The 
chi-square difference between these two models is the 
difference made by t-fee television-effect coefficients and is 
evaluated with degrees of freedom equal to the number of 
these' coefficients being simultaneously evaluated. 

The chi squares are reported in column 6 of table *3. 
Within-model tests evaluate these chi squares with four, 
thrcCr or one degrees ^rf freedom, depending on whether 
the five-, four-, or two-wave models are being considered. 

The most important tests are those for the overall 
significance of the eight coefficients. As table 3 shows. 



none of these is significantly larger than the chi-square 
value expected by chance at the .05 level of significance. 
(The required chi square at the .05 level is at least 15.5.) 
Therefore, we can say on the basis of a rigorous statistical 
test that there is no overall significant association be- 
tween violent television exposure and any of these three 
types of aggression. 

Since we have multiple samples, it is also possible to 
evaluate the significance of individual models. When this 
is done, we see that the television coefficients are 
significant in one of the nine: the five-wave property 
aggression model; none of the other eight is close to 
significance. Inspection of the individual coefficients in 
the five-wave property model shows that Jthe significance 
—oC- television is almost entir e ly du e to one positive 
coefficient (in the II-lII lag). 

On the basis of this evaluation, then, we find no sup- 
port for the existence of a consistent television-aggression 
association even in this one instance. 

The presence of ' replications of some wave pair, 
coefficients in the five-, four-, and two-wave models al- 
lows us to make one additional evaluation: the possibility 
that consistently significant television effects are found at 
particular historical times, even though they do not exist 
in the set of coefficients as whole. There are two signs in 
the table that might be interpreted as evidence of some 
such historically specific television effect. First, the two 
largest property aggression coefficients are both in the 
II-III lag (in the five- and four-wave models). Second, 
the two significant coefficients i^ the teacher aggression 
models are both in the IV-V lag (again, in the five- and 
fbiir-wave models). These two consistencies, though, 
occur in lags that have durations of either 5 or 7 months. 
There are a great many comparable lags in the models 
considered here, and there is no overall consistency in 
them to suggest that television exposure significantly 
affects either property or teacher aggression. Further* 
more, reviews of television programing immediately pri- 
or to Waves II (October 1970) and IV (December 1972) 
were carried out to see if some special broadcasts associ- 
ated with property or teacher aggression could be de- 
tected. But these investigations revealed no support for 
the notion of selective historical situations that might 
magnify the effects of television viewing on these particu- 
lar types of aggression at these particular times. Given 
this inconsistency and uninterpretability, it is difficult to 
place substantive importance on these two replications. 

We tested for the presence of nonlinearities and non- 
additivities in the television-aggression relationships, but 
found no evidence for more consistent or substantial asso- 
ciations than those reportecfih table 3. We also adjusted 
for measurement error, but here again we failed to detect 
a consistently significant set of associations. However, the 
results of this adjustment procedure must be considered 
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Tibial 

BmIc Model AggreMion Coefflclants (or Teenage Boys 



Duration 
M) Persormi Agoreasion 



(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Earlier 

Earlier Violent TV 

Agflression Exposure 
Coefficients Coefficients 
b Beta ^ b Beta 



(5) 



Total FP 



c) Property Agore$$fon 
5-Wave Model (n-291) 



'(6) 

Overall 

TV 
Effect 



df. 



I-II 5 moe. 

IMII 7 moe. 

IIWV 1 yr./7 moe. 


.591* 
.419* 
.40 r 


.530 
.443 
.454 


-.005 
.010 
.016* 


-.023 
.058 
.094 


.279 
.388 
.327 


.4 


5.349"*' 


1V-V . . . . . 5 moe. 






-^001 — ~ 


.008 








4-Wave Model (n- 131) 














> 


H-lll 7 moe. 

IIMV 1 yr./7 moe. 

IV-V 5 moe. 


.317* 
.401* 
.414* 


. .319 
.437 
.476 


.002 
.004 
.014 


Oil , 

.022 

.082 


.103 
.267 
^372 


3 


1.475^ 


2-Wave Model (n-143) 
















IV-V.v 5 moe. .297* .348 
Overall significance test (three models combined)* 


-.012 


-.067 


.120, 


. 1 
8 


0.7 19'*' 
7.543'*' 


b) Tetcher Aggressior) 
5-Wave Model {n«272) 


Ml. 5mos. 

IMII 7 moe. 

IIMV 1 yr./7 mos. 

IV-V 5 mos. 


.636 • 
.397* 
.198* 
.630* 


.546 
.420 
.236 
.565 


.009 
.006 
.011 
.015* 


.044 
.036 
.074 
.094 


.299 
.307 
.225 
.486 


4 




4-Wave Model (n-130) 
















IMII 7 mos. 

IIMV 1 yr./7 mos. 

IV-V 5 mos. 


.295* 
.343* 
.312* 


.356 
.299 
.395 


-.004 
-.002 
.021* 


-.029 
-.015 
.151 


.127 
.163 
.413 


3 


4.976'*' 


2-Wev« Model fn-137) 


IV-V 5 mos. .632* .678 

Overall significance test (three models combined) 


.011 


.070 


.464 


1 
8 


.1.249'*' 
13.883'*' 



Ml 5 mos. 

IMII 7 mos. 

IIMV 1 yr./7 moe. 

IV-V 5 mos. 


.524* 
.312* 
.352* 
.531* 


.4-18 
.320 
.408 
.536 


-.009 
.018* 

-.003 
.005 


-.059 
.144 

-.025 
.044 


.176 
.229 
.346 
.436 


- 4 


10.002^ 

• 


4-Wave Model (n-134) 


IMII 7 mos. 

IIMV 1 yr./7 mos. 

IV-V 5 mos. 


.266* 
.390* 
.356* 


.274 
395 
.485 


.015 
-.011 
.007 


.103 
-.072 
• .062 


.0^1 
.210- 
.376 


3 


3.188"* 


2-Wave Model (n-143) 














r 


IV-V . . . . . . 5 mos. 


.463* 


.477 


.007 


.052 


.283 




0.494^ 


Overall significance test (three models combined) 








8 


13.684"* 
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■ Co«fficientt «r« at iMSt twice their ttandtrd errof. S - significant chi-square value at p - .05. IJIS - insignificant chi-square value 



equivocal because consistent measurement models could 
not be found.'* ' 

SubgTOUpft. Specifications of the table 3 results in 
subgroups were also estinxated. Fifty-two subgroups 
were examined, in all, based on 26 attribv*(«6 ot the 
^ respondents, their families, and their environments. 
Most of these groups were similar to those examined for 
elementary school boys (such as SES, parental use of 
punishment and attitudes about aggression, respondent's 
aggressiveness when younger, performance in school, 
aggressiveness of friends). Some additional dnes were 
available as well. '^Nr^ 

As in the case of the demtfntaj'y scho ol ch il dren, over- 
all significance was founjl^HTonly a few subgroups. Fur- 
thermore, the patterns of significance closely resembled a 
random model. ' * 

Foi' persoi^al aggression, as ipany as two significant 
coefficieftts were found in only 1 bf the 52 subgroitps 
studied: boys who reported in Wave III that they rapj^y 
gei into arguments with other members of their families, 
^r property aggression, significant associations were 
found in only two groups: boys whose fathers were not 
strict (according to mother's reports) ^nd boys who were 
not aggressive as children (also according to the mother 
reports). The. interaction of the television-aggression re- 
lationship with lenient fathers makes some theoretical 
sense, but the ot^j^r two interactions (Jo not. As a whole, 
the best explanations/for these three to have occurred is 
chance. Consistent with this is the fact that none of these 
groups overlaps with groups showing significant associ-. 
ations among^lementary school boys or girls and that no \ 
signs of significance were det^ccted among teens with sim- 
ilar characteristics (such as boys who are npt supervised, 
or boys scoring low on personal aggression when they 
were younger). With this evidence, we cpnclude that no 
meaningful specifications exist in the data. 

Other Conceptualizations of Television Expo- 
sure. We explored the possibility that other con- 
ceptualizations of television exposure would be more 
substantially associated with teenagers' aggression than 
the violence exposure measure. The same alternative 
measures used in the analysis of elementary school chil- 
>iren-r "measures of total exposure and of relative expo- 
sure to violent television, alternative weighting schemes, 
empirical viewing patterns, "favorite programs," and 



•* h was not possible to arrive at a good-fitting measurement model 
for any of the three ag;gression scales in these 5- and 4-vrave analyses 
without allowing for the possibility that either reliabilities or cor* 
relations among measurement errors differed from one time period to 
another. This could hav& resulted from the small number of indicators 
in each aggression scale or imprecision in the measures we selected. 



cumulative exposure— were used here. And the same 
results were obtained. No other measure of television 
exposure showed a significant relation With aggression. 

Teens were also asked a s<cri'es of questions dealing 
with attitudes toward television, questions which were 
not asked of elementary school children. The items were: 
liking television, liking violent programs, getting very 
involved in television, identifying with violent television 
characters, believin|^fiat television is realistic, being 
more intere^Ue4 inaction than in plot, and thinking" that 
television tibaches aggression. It has been suggeste^.that 
television violence interacts with- some of these attitudes 
in causing aggression (Weigel and Jessor 1973). We 

tested th i s hypnth<><;i'<s rrratitig intrr a rtinn t^rmg fnr 

these attituc e items and the weighted yiolenc^ exposure 
scale and entering them along with ^he main effect terms 
into wave pair models that also controlled for earlier 
aggression; However, it should he noted that most atti- 
tudes were measured only once, in Wave IV, which lim- 
its the power of these tests. 

One of these seven measures (television teaches ag- 
gression) showed a statistically significant interaction 
with television exposure to predict aggression. However, 
this one interacted weakly and all the waves in which 
interactions occurred began in Waves I and II, well be- 
fore the attitude measure was collected. Thus, as a whole, 
the findings do not support these hypotheses about the 
interaction between television exposure and attitudes 
about television.' 



Delinquency Aggression 

Reports of delinquent acts were rare in oxir sample of 
teens. As shown in figure 3, 76 percent of the respondents 
in Wave III, for example, did not report any acts of 
delinquency, 1 5 percent reported one, and only 9 percent 
more than one of the six acts. (These figures compare 
with about 70 percent who reported personal aggression, 
60 percent who reported teacher aggression, and 40 per- 
cent who reported property aggression acts during the 
last 4 weeks in a given wave.) This reduces bur ability to 
assess causal influences and thus makes conclusions 
• about television effects more tentative than they would 
otherwise be. It also required us to conceptualize in- 
volvement in delinquency as a dichotomy (Yes- No) 
rather than as a frequency continuum. 

> 

Basic Model. We employed an analytic procedure 
designed to study dichotomous outcomes: individual-level 
logit analysis (Nerlove and Press 1973). Use of this pro- 
cedure once again required two-wave models. As a con- 
trol on initial aggression in these models we focused on 
initiating aggression; that is, beginning with the sample 
of boys who reported never having been involved in dc- 
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linqucncy» wc predicted th<? probability of initiation from 
exposure to television. (Among boys who had erigaged in 
that kind of aggression before, models assessing television 
effects on continuation of delinquent behavior .could not 
be estimated because of the rarity of the acts.) 

Initiation 'of delinquency was asscssied by comparing a 
boy*5 report in a given wave with his report in previous 
. waves. The comparison of the respondents* answers in 
one wave with their reports in other waves was also used* 
to correct inconsistencies between different reports. The 
samples examined in these analyses, then, consist of boys 
rc;porting delinquent behavior for the first time and boys 
reporting having never committed such acts; those who 
^co mmitted an act prioMo the jag under co nsidera'tio n 
were excluded. 

Table 4 presents the results of this analysis. Since logit 
regression ^coefficients have no intuitive interpretation, 
we show here predicted probabilities of delinquency at 
various levels of television exposure. These probabilities 
are generated fron? the logit regression coefficients. They 
are smoother than the observed data and are monotonic, 
since they are generated by a mathematical model. But 
they do describe the general shape of the television- 
aggression'relationship in each wave pair 

The / -ratios defining the significance of thcfse relation- 
ships are also presented in table 4. Four of these / -ratios 
are positive, five are negative, and one (a positive one) is 
significant. As in our earlier analysis, wc applied a global 



test and found that one wave-pair out of the nine couW 
be statistically significant by chance alone. Therefore, we 
regard this result as statistically insignificant. 

The logit specification is inherently nonlinear and 
therefore would detect simple nonlinearities. Never- 
theless, wc also estimated niore complex nonlinear mod- 
els, but these showed no improvement in prediction. No 
conventional measurement error adjustment procedures 
are available for logit analyses so the impact of meas- 
urement error remains unknown. 

Subgroupt. We tested the possibility that sub- 
group differences might be uncovered. But the low inci- 
dence of delinquent acts iinhc^sample makes thej-esujts 
^nhis~anaIysira^o6^ ^^osc 
reported for the other samples. These results do replicate 
those reported above in the other suBgroup comparisons, 
though. The distribution of significant coefficients again 
agrees with a random model pf 'coefficients. And in only 
2 of the 46 groups analyzed are there as many as two 
significant coefficients out of the nine estimated: ^mong 
boys whose mothers often use physical punishment and 
among boys whose mothers get angry frequently. These 
are groups of "predisposed** boys. HowexTer, there is no 
indication of a significant television effect in related 
groups, such as those whose fathers use punishment or 
those who get into serious arguments with theifr family 
'members. Furthermore, these two significant subgroups 



Table 4 

Results of Logit Analysis for the Impact of Vfolent Te levl^loh Exposure on Delinquency Aggression 

— ' Predicted probabtlity of initiatif^g behavior among teens 

w ith earlier television scores of . . . f-Ratio 

/V (Sthperc.) (10th perc.) (50th perc.) (90th perc.) (95th gerc.) of b 

Adjacent Wave Pairs " ! 77 

Ml (Smos.) r " • .77 1 19 

(7 -OS.) 209 .091 .096 . 7 1 5 .177 ^ 

lll-IV (1 yr. 7 mos.) . 175 .264 .273 .319 

. IV-V (5 mos.) 192 .058 .058 ■ 062 .067 ^_0b8 ^ __o 

Non-Adj acent Wave Pairs , 

M" (>yM •• !^3- . Z ■ . 

I'v IZ^""' : -049 . 017- .012 - -1.03 

MV, 2I itmo.)-. 172 .212 .229 .304 .436 .508 2.01* 

ILv i2jrs.7moJ.) 115 .115 . .097 .048 .016 .009 " -16 

lll-V ;2i^.) 113, ..165 .126 Ay 002 .001 ^62 

'S'iJ Wa"^ I trelsK'ed only about three of ,he six acts which made up the delinquency*scai;, so we were unable '° 
bv WaSlI HowLr separate models were estimated for these three acts and nor>e of these was s.gn,f,cantly related to Wave 1 television 
Sp^Te T^K^e: "was arrested" (/ - .681) ; "participated in a gang fight" (/ - .869) : and "was badly beaten up 
(/ - -.044) 
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arc not among those that were significant among chil- 
dren, or among teens with the other aggression measures. 

Other Conceptualisations of Television Expo- 
sure. We also studied whether a systematic televisio;i- 
delinquency relationship could be found using any of the 
alternative televisidn exposure measures described above. 
As in the analyses of pei^nal and property aggression » 
no evidence for any larger association was found. And, as 
in these earlier analyses, exposure to vio'ent television 
"was not more strongly related to delinquency than waS 
exposure TMionviolcnt programs. 

The Sensitivity of the Analysis 
Model 

One consideration that has not been mentioned up to 
this- point is the possibility that our analysis model is too 
insensitive to detect causal associations over the range of 
tinre lags we studied. We explored whether analyses 
usingj^the same'basic model and the same aggression in- ' 
dices would be sensitive enough to reveal significant asso- 
ciations between variables other than television exposure ' 
and odr aggression measures. Variables selected for the 
analysis were those n^asured more than once that were 
consistently related to^ aggression in the cross-sectional 
analysis. 

This analysis showed that the model and aggression 
indices were sensitive enough to detect consistently mean- 
ingful lag^d associations.' The level of aggression in the 
child's school classroom w^as a highly significant predic- 
tor of later aggression for both boys and girls; betas 
^averaged .3 and all coefficients were significant* Among 
boys, other olearly significant predictors were: mother's 
occupation (blue collar/service occupation associated 
with higher aggression) and father's use of physical pun- 
ishment. Among girls, the socioeconomic composition of 
the. school (low SES associated with higher aggression) 
was a significant predictor. 

Aggressiveness of the boys' friends and conflict in the 
family were thb best predictors of teens' aggression. 
Other -significarxi predictors were: friends* use of. drugs, 
contact with aggressive behavior <an indicator of the 
amount of aggression in the boy's environment), an atti- 
tude by the boy that he has the right to commit certain 
antisocial acts. 

All of these significant results were obtained by substi- 
tuting the alternative predictors into the very same mod- 
els used to generate tables J through 4. We cannot be 
sure that these results represent causal influences of the 
predictors examined. .They could be due to unmeasured 
common causes. However, we cap say with Certainty that 
they demonstrate the sensitivity of the analysis scheme to 



detect meaningful associations. This is true, furthermore, 
even th0ugh these predictors were not as carefully meas- 
ured*as the television exposure score. Nor were system- 
atic analyses of possible nonlinearities,'nonadditivities, 
or attenuations due to measurement error made. We 
conclude, then, that our failure to detect consistendy- 
significant .effects of television oh aggression-is not due 
to problems with the analysis model or the measures 
employed. 



Additionsfl Analyses 

Although the analyses reported above failed to docUA 
ment a consistently significant relationship between ex- 
posure to television violence and later aggression for 
either boys, girls, or teens, they showed that more of the 
coefficients linking television and aggression are positive 
than negative. This may indicate that television had some 
very small, but consistent, effect on aggression. Another 
possibility is that unmeasured common causes of tele- 
vision and aggression led to this pattern of mostly positive 
?igns. " ^ 

^ In weighing these possibilities, the pervasiveness and 
robustness of the positive coefficients are the critical 
considerations. As we reported, not all the signs were 
positive. We founil that most of the cocfficicn^s^among 
-elementary school boys and girls y/ete positive. Among' 
teehs, most of the coefficients for common types of ag- 
gression were positive, but for the delinquency measure 
the positive and negative signs were about equally 
divided. * . • 

The robustness of the signs can be investigated by 
introducing controls (or possible other causes of the 
television -aggression relationship into basic model re- 
gressions. We assembled \ set of control variables-^ 1 9 
for boys and teens, 5 for girls — thai we thought might 
play ^ part in the sign pattern. The/e are all character- 
istics 6f the respondents or their environments that^j^ 
causally antecedent to and correlated with both television 
viewing and aggression. The variables include indicators 
of the child's socioeconomic background,«race, and IQ. 
These controls were introduced one at a tirtie into two- 
wave regression 'models (like those reported in table la) 
to see if the ratio of positive to negative signs changed. 

Five cases were investigated: boys, girls, and three 
separate aggression measures for teens. Among boys a 
control for socioeconomic status of the respondent' fam- 
ilies changed the signs from 10 positive out of 15 in the 
subsample for which SES data were available, to 8 posi-: 
tive and 7 negative. Furthermore, the size of the average ^ 
beta coefficient was reduced from .013 to .004 in this 
subsample. Thirteen other control variables (of the 19 
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V analyzed) reduced the number of positive signs The 
other hvc lelt the si«ns undianged. 

In the girls* and terns' analyses, the imbalance re- 
mained when controls were introduced. However, in 
these analyses, too, there was a trend toward reducing the 
magnitude of the coefficients. 

rhis analysis shpws that the greater number of posi- 
tive than negative signs is entirely due to common causes 
of television and aggression among boys and at. least 
partly due to them among girls and teens The remaining 
edge for positive signs is so negligible that no assertion 
about a small, consistent television effect can be made. 



Discussion and Conclusions 

Our results are in some ways consistent with those 
found in other research on this topic. In other respects 
they are different. 

Perhaps the clearest contrast between the results re- 
ported here and those reported in earlier work is that we 
found no significant association between violent tele- 
^ vision exposure and subsequent change in aggression, 
while the experimental literature has demonstrated that 
exposure to specific filmed segments influenced several 
types of aggression. There is nothing necessarily con- 
tradictory between such findings and the ones reported 
here. The experimental literature is concerned with 
short-term arousal and modeling effects. The existence of 
the type of long-term socialization effects in a real-life 
context with- which this study deals is not addressed in 
that literature. 

Our results in no wa>' argue that short-term arousal 
effects do' not exist. The results are relevant, though, for 
understanding the long-term implications of experi- 
mentally documented short-term effects. If these short- 
term effects cumulated and generalized to day-to-Jay 
behavior, we would have found clear indications of that 
in our data. 1 he fact that we did not find evidence of this 
sort suggests that these short-term effects found experi- 
mentally do not lead to stable patterns of aggression. 

Like other real-life correlational studies, ours found a 
significant positive association between television and ag- 
gression at a point in time. It is difficult, however, to be 
very precise in comparing our cross-sectional results with 
those of the several cross-sectional surveys that have been 
carried out ovec the past decade, since our measures of 
television exposure and aggression differ in some respects 
from those used by others. But in general terms the sign 
a;id size of the correlations found in our samples are 
similar to those found in previous surveys. 

The crucial feature of our study is its longitudinal 
design. Thus, it is most important to compare our results 
with the one other major longitudinal survey, by Lefko- 
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witz et al. (1972). This is one instance where our results 
clearly differ from previous research: Lefkowitz and his 
associates found a correlation of .31 between their tele- 
vision measure and aggression 1 0 years later; there is no 
association of that size in our.data. 

The design of the Lefkowitz et al. study differs from 
ours in three important respects: They used a ''favorite 
show** rather than a television exposure measure; the 
measure of later aggression was based on retrospective 
nominations rather than on ratings^ current behavior; 
and, finally, their measures were taken^ 10 years apart 
instead of Qur 3-year maximum lag. 

Their indicator of television exposure was based on 
mothers* reports of their children's thrcf^ favorite pro- 
grams when the children were in third grade. The use of 
that measure rather than child self-reports of actual ex- 
posure could account for the larger association found in 
the Lefkowitz study. However, in our own study we used 
this measure, too, and found that it is a very poor indi- 
cator of the child's television exposure. (It is correlated 
only about .25 with self-reported exposure.) Further- 
more, we found that the cross-sectional relationship 
between the mothers' report ofJavorite shows (appropri- 
ately weighted for the violence content of those shows) 
and our aggression measures is much less substantial 
than that between the child's self-reported e^^posure and 
these same aggression measures. Indeed, while Lefko- 
witz et al. found cross-sectional correlations of .21 among 
third-grade boys between the mothers' report and ag- 
gression, we found much smaller 'cross-seetional cor- 
relations ranging from .03 to .09.^^ ' 

The difference between our and their aggression meas- 
ure could also account for different results. In the Lefko- 
witz study (1972), nominators in the tenth grade were 
not asked to rate their fleers' aggressiveness at that time, 
but according to "the way they acted in school" based on 
"what you last knew of each person from personal obser- 
vation and contact." The resultant measure is likely to be 
reputational: the rater has to make an evaluation based 
on his recollections which are bound to reflect cumulative 
impressions spread over varying time periods for each 
\ater, as well as for the person being rated. The time 
reference of the measure is thus vague and the study does 
not actually measure a lO^year lag. Finally, as pointed 
out by Chaffee (1972), differences between the early and 
later aggression and television measures in the Lefkowitz 
, study may have distorted the findings. In our study, tcle- 



The Lefkowitz et al. study also found that the relationship among 
boys .was much more- substantial than that among girls (r = .02 for 
girls). Although we did no\ collect mother reports from girls, our 
self-report analysis shows that the cross-sectional television-aggression 
relationship is higher among girls than boys. This finding of a higher 
relationship among girls was also .reported in McLeod, Atkin. and 
Chaffee*s study of junior high school students. 
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vision and aggression measures were identical at all time 
points 

Wf briirvc that thr r^-sults of our study are more 
compelling than those of Lcfkowitz et al. because of the 
greater validity, consistency, and relevance of the meas- 
ures we used. We also believe that the richness of the data 
considered here and the variety of analysis approaches to 
which we subjected the data increase the confidence in 
the results wc found. In short, we feci that our study was 
more sensitive to the possibility of detecting an effect of 



realistic television exposure on actual aggression than 
any prior research on this subject. 

In the present study,, criteria for detecting an effect 
were not met for elementary school boys and girls, or 
teenage boys. This was true for total samples as well as 
subgroups considered to be predisposed. In other words, 
this study did not find evidence that television violence 
was, causally implicated in the development of aggressive 
behavior patterns among children and adolescents over 
the time periods studied. 
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violence in Television Programs: Ten Years Later 



Nancy Signorielll, Larry Gross, and Michael Morgan 
The Annenberg School of CofYimunications 
University of Pennsylvania 



Questions about the amount of violence in mass media, 
particularly television, have been voiced almost since the 
advent of the media. Senate hearings about television 
violence were held as early as 1954. These concerns stem 
from fears that* television violence leads to aggressive 
behavior, particularly among the young. The findings 
and the methods of laboratory and field studies have 
generated heated debate in both popular and scientific 
spheres. But an almost equally controversial issue has 
been how to define, measure, isolate, and analyze tele- 
vision violence itself. . 

One of the richest sources of information about tele- 
vision content, audiences, institutions, and effects is the 
1972 six-volume report of the Surgeon General's 
Scientific Advisory Committee, Television and Social Be- 
harior. In this review, we examine trends in television 
violence since the time of that report. In particular, we 
, draw upon findings from our long-term, ongoing re- 
search project, Cultural Indicators. 

The major thrust of the first part of this review is 
methodological. Over the past 20 years, violence has 
probably been defined almost as many times as it has 
been studied. Our main focus here relates to the consid- 
erable body of research in which the assessment of media 
violence is the main issue of investigation. We are less 
concerned with studies that use measures of television 
violence as an independent variable to define experi- 
mental conditions. 

>Ve will discuss the ways in which the Cultural Indi- 
cators and other projects have defined and isolated dis- 
crete acts of violence and elaborate upon some of the 
controversies surrounding this research. We will also 
focus on issues of reliability and validity concerning the 
Violence Index. 

In the second part of this review, we examine trends 
and continuities in the amount and nature of violence 



presented in television drama* over the last decade. We 
conclude, by presenting theoretical considerations and 
empirical. findings leading to recent refinements in the 
conceptualization of the impact of televised violenqp, 
partly derived from observing 10 years of stability in the 
portrayal of violence. 

The Assessment of Violence In 
Television Programs • 

There are four basic ways m which researchers have 
assessed violence in television programs: (1) content anal- 
yses using trained coders and specific rules and defini- 
tions; (2) ratings or consensual measures in which people 
C*experts" as well as "everyday" people) rate the amount 
of violence in programs; (3) studies in which the re- 
searcher predetermines which programs are violent; and 
(4) studies using combinations of (2) and (3). This last 
group of studies usually focuses upon issues (motivation, 
prosocial behavior, etc.) other than violence. Tables 1 
and 2 list studies that use the first two methods. The 
studies that fall in the third and fourth areas are not 
inchided because they are not concerned with measure- 
ment issues per se. Moreover, the methods actuz^lly used 
in these studies are usually similar to those in (1 ) and (2). 

Content Analysis 

Although most people would agree that there is vio- 
lence on television, there is nc consensus about the degree 
or amount of violence that exists. To rel/upon people^s 
unsystematic perceptions or opinions raises a number of 
important questions, including problems of selective ex- 
posure, differences in what to consider violence, and so 
on. Adequate and accurate analysis of the. amount of 
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Table 1 ^ 
Measuring Violence via Content Analysis 



Authors 



Phenomenon 



Who Codes 



Definition 



How Used 



Cultural Indicators 

Gerbner 

Gross 

Signorieilt 

Morgan 

Jacksoh-Beeck 

Harvey 

Sprafkin 

Rubinstein 

Schuetz 
Sprafkin 



Deiner 
DeFour 

Franzblau 

Sprafkin 

Rubinstein 

CBS, Office of 
Social Research 

Slaby 

Quartorth 

McConnachie 

Dominick 



Clark 

Blankenburg 
Head 



Smythe 



Annual weekly 
samples of 
^prime time, 
weekend- 
daytime net- 
work dramatic 
programs 

Week-long sam- 
ple of prime 
time programs 
(video-taped) 

Week-long sam- 
ple of Satur- 
day a.m. 
commercials 
(video-taped) 

12 adventure 
programs 

Week-long sam- 
ple of prime- 
time programs 
(video-taped) 

Samples of 
prime time 
programming 

Week-long sam- 
ple of pro- 
grams 
(off-air) 

Week-long sam- 
ple of prime . 
,time progiams 
(off-air) 

TV Guide Syn- 
opsis 

(1953-1969) 

13 week sample 
of programs 
(4 episodes/ 
programs) 
(off-air) 

Samples of pro- 
grams 
(off-air) 



Trained coders Yes To ascertain content on number of basic 

(12-16) issues such as violence, aging, sex- 

roles, and minority presentation 



Trained coders Yes To determine the impact of family viewing 

time policy on content; Xo isolate proso- 
cial and aggressive behavior 



Two trained raters Yes 



To isolate prosocial behavior in children's 
TV commercials . 



30 trained 
undergraduates 

Four trained 
raters 



Trained coders 



Undergraduates 
(trained & 
practiced) 

7 trained coders 



Coders 



4 coders 



Yes To answer question: does television con- 

. tent enhance program popularity? 

Yes To ascertain amount of sexually ag- 

gressive (e.g. rape, aggressive touch- 
ing) behavior in TV programs 

Yes To ascertain the amount of violence in 

programming 

Yes To assess violence on TV and attribute to 

(Gerbner .major sponsors 

Based) 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



To ascertain portrayal of criminal victims 
and law enforcement on TV 



To ascertairv trends in amount of violence 
in prime time programs 



Trained coders 



Yes 



To analyze TV content 



To ascertain content of television pro- 
grams on a number of basic issues 



violence in television programing can only be achieved nomenon. Methodologically, content analysis provides a 
through systematic reasearch that includes explicit procedural framework that can be used to conduct this 
definition, reliable coding, and quantification of this phe- type of research. 
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Table 2 

Measuring Violence via Ratings 



Types of 
Phenomenon 





Directly 




Provided 




Authors 


Observed 


Who Codes 


Definition 


JHow Used 


Murray 


List' of Programs 


Teenagers 


Their 


To determine whether teenagers who 


Cote 






own; 


watch television, especially violent pro* 


Fedler 






half 
before 
half 
after 


grams, possess characteristics which 
are different from teianagers who prefer 
less violent programming 








rating 




Greenberg 


List of Programs 


TV critics, public 


Half 


To determine how much violence TV crit- 


Gordon 




(adults) 




ics perceive in programming in com- 


Abel 


' List of Programs 


Children and their 


Half 


To determine if there is agreement be- 


Beninson 




mothers ^ 




tween children and their mother's per- 








contion nf vinlfinco 


Israel 


Lis! of Programs 


TV critics, gradu- 


Half 


To ascertain demagogical characteristics 


Robinson 




ate students 




of viewers of violent programs 


Smith 


List of Programs 


Graduate 


Yes 


To determine if "bad" drivers have a 




students 




greater preference for viewing violent TV 
programs than "good" drivers 


Loye 


List of Programs 


Psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, par- 
ents, etc. 


Unkndwn 


To measure psychological effect of watch- 
ihg different types of dramatic content 



These rules about unitization procedures specify what 
constitutes a discrete act of violence — when it begins and 
when it ends. 

Since 1954, many content analyses have assessed tele- 
vision content and there are several good reviews of this 
literature (e.g., Catton 1969). The earliest important 
studies were conducted by Smythe (1954) and Head 
(1954). Briefly, both studies coded programs "off* the air** 
and found a considerable amount of violence in New 
York City television programing. 

Clark and Blankenburg (1972) assessed violence in 
television drama over a considerably longer period of 
time, 1953 through October, 1969. TV Guide synopses 
were used as the source material, and, as the authors 
clearly state» their measure or assessment of violence is 
probably underestimated, particularly in the case of tele- 
vision comedies. Since the source material was limited, 
the research only assessed general levels of violence; that 
is, a specific count of violent actions could not be done. 
Clark and Blankenburg (1972) found a high level of 
violence that appeared to be cyclical. There were peaks 
in 1955, 1959^ 1963, and 1967, with especially high levels 
in the late 1950s. 
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Content analysis has been defined as "any technique 
for making inferences by systematically and objectively 
identifying specified characteristics of messages** (Holsti 
1968, p. 601). The first step in content analysis is to 
design an appropriate recording instrument. Content 
analysis data are generated by coders who are trained to 
use this instrument; that is, they are taught to observe a 
phenomenon in a particular way. Thus, when a content 
analysis is rigorous, the coders* personal opinions should 
not be apparent — in the ideal case, every trained coder 
will generate exactly the same data/ Moreover, this ob- 
jectivity can and should be measured via reliability anal- 
ysis. Thus, the researcher is assured that the data reflect 
actual properties of the material under investigation, as 
explicitly defined in the coding instructions, and not am- 
biguities introduced by uncertainties in the instrument or 
by coder idiosyncracies. 

The study of television violence through content anal- 
ysis has typically included the examination of several 
aspects of this phenomenon. Most analyses try to meas- 
ure violence as precisely and as consistently as possible. 
Thus, the content analysis recording instruments include 
not only a definition of violence but also rules for iso* 
lating and counting the number of times violence occurs. 



("ontent analysis Has been used by researchers to iso- 
late different asf>e( ts of violent content (Franzblau et al.^ 
1977, Scheutz and Sprafkin, 1979). Dominick (1973)' 
examined crime and law enforcement in prime time pro- 
graming and found that two-thirds of the programs por- 
trayed at least one crime. He also found that violent 
crimes were the most prevalent — murder, assault, and 
armed robbery made up 60 percent of television crimes. 
Moreover, television tends to overrepresent crimes di- 
rected against people rathei^than property' and to under- 
represent violent crimes between family members. 

The results of content analyses have been put to sever- 
al interesting uses. Slaby et al. (1976) related television 
violence to the people who sponsor it. Using all programs 
braoadcast between 6:00 a.m. and 2:00 a.m. on affiliates 
of the three networks during 1 week in 1974, Coders 
monitored the amount of violence on television and deter- 
mined the rate of violence attributable to major commer- 
cial sponsors, They found 2,796 violent episodes during • 
376 hours of programing or 7.43 episodes per hour. The 
range of violent actions per hour was quite large, from 
none to 22.5 per hour. ^ 

There* have been several grassroots movements con- 
cerned with ascertaining the amount of violence in pro- 
graming. One such movement grew out of the research of 
Slaby et al. In 1 976, the National Citizens Committee for 
Broadcasting (NCCB) set up a monitoring system to 
determine which companies were sponsoring the most 
and least violent programing. NCCB consulted with ex- 
perts in the field to set up a system and used a commercial 
monitoring firm to gather the data. They reported the 
results of this project in Media Watchy their bimonthly 
newsletter. 

.Another grassroots movement that began about the 
same time, and is still actively involved in this work, is 
the National Parent- Teachers Association's TV Action 
Center. This project uses thousands of PTA members 
throughout the country — two units from each State — as 
monitors. Specifically, monitors are asked to note 
instances of ^'gratuitous" violence (violence used. to main- 
tain interest, violence that is not necessary for plot de- 
velopment, and glorified violence). They also look for 
instances of '^sexploitation," as well as sexual, a^e, and 
racial or ethnic stereotypes. The PTA publishes a yearly 
program review guide^that prpvides lists of the least and 
most violent programs and the programs' sponsors, as 
welt as descriptions of individual programs as based 
upon their monitors' opinions. 



An important aim of the PTA project is its hope to 
raise the level of public consciousness about this issue. 
The basic drawback of the project is that the monitoring 
is not fully objective; the PTA wants its monitors to 
express personal opinions about programing. While the 
PTA does supply some defi/iitions and a short training 
program, it doe§ not measure the reliability pf the co- 
dings. Thus, the results of their monitoring project 
should be viewed with appropriate caution.^ 

The networks, especially CBS, have also been active in 
this area. Since 1972, the Office of Social Research at 
£!BS has conducted its own content analysis of prime 
time network dramatic programing. Their annual anal* 
ysis has focused on counting incidents of violence within 
programs, and as a result has been concerned with 
definitional and unitization issues. (Comstock et al. 
1978). Typically, they find considerably less violence 
than nonindustry-conducted analyses^^ifferences that 
often result from definitional and unitization issues. 

Measuring Violence via Ratings 

The second type.of study that generates measure^ of 
the amount of violence in programs uses people ("ex^ 
perts" such as television critics as well as "average" peo- 
ple) to rate the degree of violence whin programs. In 
this research, the raters typically are given lists of tele- 
vision programs and are asked to rate programs, with 
which they are familiar, on a 3- or 5-point violence scale. 
These studies often manipulate whether or not raters are 
given a definition of violence, and most of the studies have 
found that it does nriatter. For example, Greenberg and 
Gordon (1970-71) and Abel and Beninson (1976) found 
'that adult raters who were given a definition rated pro- 
grams as more violent than the raters who were not given 
one. In the case of children, though, the opposite was 
true. Children rating without a definition rated programs 
as. more violent. Other variations include having raters 
generate their own definitions of violence either before or 
after completing the rating* task (Murray et al. 1970). 

The best known rating study was conducted by Green- 
berg and Gordon (1970-71) as part of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's study of television. This research compared the 
ratings made by television critics with those of the public 
(adults). Greenberg and Gordon also manipulated, for 
the public, whether or not a definition of violence was 
supplied; the critics were given a definition and also 



According to I' S statisiits* most crimfs arc directed at property 
rather than at people. See. for example, (Mminal Vuhmizatinn m the 
Cm tefi Slater, A National Oime Survey Report. Washington: OPO, 
1974 



' Another TV violence monitoring project, National Coalition on 
Television Violence (Decatur, 111.), has recently been formed and has 
be^un to monitor programs and isolate sponsors of violent programing. 
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asked to supply their own, if their definition was differ- 
ent from that givrn. I hey found that there was unanim- 
ity between the critics and the publjc about the 20 most 
violent shows in the 1969 television season. Moreover, 
the critics judged programs as more violent than the 
public. Finally, violence ratings increased when raters 
were given a definition of violence. 

Thus, it appears that requiring raters to adhere to an 
explicit definition may raise perceived violence levels. 
But it should be stressed that absolute levels are mislead- 
yfbg and not the central issue; in fact, they are unin- 
terpretable by themselves. A primary value of systematic 
research is that it provides a way to compare trends 
reliably over time. Agreements or disagreements about 
individual programs are far less important than the cu- 
mulative patterns and relationships contained in the 
total, coherent system of messages. 

The Quitural Indicators Project 

The most long-term and extensive content analysis of 
television programing that includes the study of violence 
is the work of the Cultural Indicators Project at the 
Annenberg School of Communications at the University 
of Pennsylvania (often referred to as the "Gerbner" re- 
search). This research began in 1967-68 with a study for 
the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence. It has continued under the sponsorship of the 
Surgeon GeneraPs Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Television and Social Behavior, the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the White House Office of Telecommu- 
nications Policy, the American Medical Association, and 
other agencies. 

The research consists of two interrelated parts: 
(1) message system analysis— the annual content anal- 
ysis of a sample of prime time and weekend-daytime 
network television dramatic programing and (2) cultiva- 
tion analysis — determining conceptions of social reality 
that television viewing may tend to cultivate in different 
groups of viewers (see Gerbner et al. 1978, 1979, 1980^, 
\9S0f; Gerbner ^973). The analyses provide basic infor- 
mation about the demography, character profiles, and 
action structure of the world of television drama. 

The Cultural Indicators Project has published annual 
reports on violence in television programing, usually 
called "Violence Profiles." Comstock, et al. (1978) refer 
to these as "the single richest source** of data about tele- 
vision violence; at the same time, the methods and 
findings are by ' > means universally accepted. 

The cqntent *ita upon which the Cultural Indicators 
Project bases its message system analyses and reports are 
subjected to an extensive reliability analysis, and only 
those items meeting acceptable levels of agreement are in- 
cluded in the analyses (see Gerbner et al. 1979, 1980^, 



1980/). Reliability measure? are designed to ascertain the 
degree to which th^ recorded data truly reflect the prop- 
erties of the material being' studied and not the con- 
tamination of observer bias or of instrument ambiguity. 
The reliability assessment consists of the calculation of 
an agreement coefficient for each content item in the 
recording instrument. Five computational formulas are 
used; their variations depend upon the scale type of the 
particular variable being analyzed. Except for their re- 
spective scale-appropriate sensitivity to deviations from 
perfect agreement, the coefficients make the same ))asic 
assumptions as the prototype for nominal scales devised 
by Scott (1955). ThXis, in the case of,a binary variable, all 
formulas yield identical results.^ 

The agreement coefficients range from +1.00 to 
— 1. 00, where +1.00 indicates perfect agreement and 
.00 is agreement due solely to chance. A coefficient of .50 
indicates that performance is 50 percent above the level 
expected by chance. We have defined acceptable levels of 
reliability as follows: Items with agreement coefficients of 
.8 or above are considered as unconditionally reliable, 
items with coefficients between .6 and .8 are accepted 
conditionally, while items whose coefficients fall between 
.5 and .6 are used with extreme caution. Table 3 contains 
reliability coefficients for violence-related items. 

The data do not attempt to reflect what any particular 
individual viewer might see but rather what large num- 
bers of viewers absorb oyer long periods of time. Thus, 
the research does not attempt to describe or analyze 
specific programs or series or to draw conclusions about 
artistic merit. The analysis isolates the patterns and sym- 
bolic structures that appear in the yearly samples. The 
purpose of this content analysis is to provide systematic, 
cumulative, and objective observations of many impor- 
tant aspects of the world of television drama. 

Key Issues: Definitions, Unitization, ^ 
and Sampling 

The measurement of violence rests upon three key 
issues that have also been the basis for disagreements 
about the methods and the findings of violence-related 
content analyses. These are (1) the way violence is 
defined, (2) the way violence is isolated or unitized, and 
(3) the nature of the sample. 

Definitions of Violence 

Like obscenity, violence seems to be something every- 
body feels they can recognize when they see it, yet it is 



^ For the derivation of the formulas and a discussion of their proper- 
ties, see Krippcndorff (1970 and 1980). 
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Table' 3 



Reliability Coefficients 



Program Items 


1967- 


-1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Nurnber of Violent Actions 


.746 


(1) 


.860 (1) 


.857 (1) 


.862 (t) 


Violence — Significance 


.781 


(0) 


.740 (0) 


.813 (0) 


.765 (0) 




.704 


(N) 


.734 (N) 


.657 (N) 


.717 (N) 


Victimization 


.673 


(N) 


.691 (N) 


.767 (N) 


.668 (N) 



(N) - nominal scale. (0) - ordinal scale. (I) - interval scale. 



elusive and difficult to define unambiguously. Un- 
deniably, if serious content analytic research on media 
violence is to be undertaken, a clear definition of the 
phenomenon is essential. The way violence is defined 
will directly determine the amount and nature of the 
violence that is coded in any study. Consequently, the 
definition of violence has been a sensitive and contro- 
versial issue. Although almost every study supplies its 
own definition of violence, most of the definitions have a 
common core that includes physical hurting and/or kill- 
ing. Some of the specific definitions arc given below. 
In Cultural Indicators research, violence is defined as: 

the overt expression of physical force (with or without a weap- 
on, againstself or other) compelling action against one's will on 
pain of being hurt or killed, or actually hurting or killing 
(Gerbneretal. 1978).' 

The definition of violence used in the CBS monitoring 
project is: 

the use of physical force against persons or animals, or the 
articulated, explicit threat of physical force to compel particular 
behavior on the part of a person (CBS Office of Social Research 
1976-77). 

The PTA isolates gratuitous violence which they 
define as: 

violence to maintain interest, viblence not necessary for plot 
development, glorified violence.^ 

And, PTA monitors arc instructed to focus primarily 
upon violence to persons, to property, and to laws. 
Clark and Blankcnburg (1972) define violcrRi^as: 

physical acts or the threat of physical acts by humans designed 
to inflict physical injury to persons or damage to property. 

Harvey ct al. (1979) and Schcutz and Sprafkin (1979) 
focus upon agression rather than violence, which they 
define as: 



* The parentheses in this definition represent a recent refinement in 
order to aid clarity; before now, they have been commas. 

^ Individual Monitor Form", National KTA Action Center, 700 N. 
Rush St., Chicago, 111. 60611. 
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actf involving the use of force, threats of force, or intent of force 
against others. 

As noted above, some of the ratings studies manipulate 
whether or not raters are given a definition of violence 
before making their assessments of programs. These 
definitions also focus upon physical violence such as 
hurting. 

Smith (1969) defined a violent program as: 

a program where usually at some point the action results in 
injury or destruction to some object, animal, or human. The 
injury may be psychological or physical ... a result of verbal 
or motor action. 

Greenberg and Gordon (1970-71) and Abel and Ben- 
inson (1976) use the same definition: ^ 

how much fighting, shooting, yelling, or killing there usually is 
in the sho>ir. ^ 

Finally, some of the rating researchers have had raters 
supply their own definitions of violence — cither before or 
after rating the programs. Again physical violence pre- 
dominated. For example, Murray et al. (1970) found 
that teenagers* definitions of violence generally involved 
three types of acts: 

1 . Physical: violence to persons, damage to property 

2. Mental: psychological and emotional (e.g., fear and 
hatred) 

3. Verbal: verbal abuse ^ 

For the most part, these definitions are remarkably 
similar; most deal with physical force including hurting 
and killing. One basic difference is whether or not the 
definition includes violence to property and emotional or 
psychological violence. The Cultural Indicators Project, 
CBS, and Greenberg and Gordon do not, but most of the 
others do. These differences seem to have been uncon- 
trovcrsial, and no major disagreements have arisen be- 
cause of them. The arguments and debates that have 
taken place have mostly been between industry-related 
researchers and the Cultural Indicators Project. 

The differences have focused not upon the definition of 
violence per sc but upon whether or not to include certain 
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"forms" of violence, specifically, comic violence, acci- 
dents, or '*a(ts of nature." Some network researchers at 
CBS (Blank Ifl a,b) and NBC (Coffin & Tuchman 
1 972-71^^ vf argued against the inclusion of "comic" 
V iolencesu*«K^cci d en ts . " 

The C'ultural Indicators Project, in contrast, records as 
violence all behaviors, phenomena, and incidents which 
meet the criteria set forth in the definition and coding 
instructions (Gerbner et al. 1977; Eleey, et al. 1972- 
73a,6). In regard to comic violence. Cultural Indicators 
records all violence that occurs in a fantasy or "humor* 
ous" ( ontext as well as all violence in a realistic or "seri- 
ous" context. CBS, however, does not count as violence 
incidents which (xcur "in a context which would ordi- 
narily produce laughter" or violence th^t is "not of a 
serious character." The network critics have attacked the 
inclusion of comic violence with the supposedly disarm- 
mg example of a "pie in the face." Cultural Indicators, 
however, classifies as violence only the credible indication 
or actual infliction of overt physical pain, hurting, or 
killing. I'hus, if a "pie in the face" does that — which will 
depend upon the specific incident— it is considered vio- 
lence and is recorded as such. 

There is substantial empirical evidence indicating that 
a comic context is a highly effective form in which to 
convey serious lessons (Bandura et al. 1967; Ellis and 
Sekura 1972; Lovas 1961). Moreover, CBS has been 
quick to point out that children can learn (perceive 
prosocial messages) in comic contexts.^ Alihouglf CBS 
may assume that children will only pick up "good" mes- 
sages in a "humorous context," the Cultural Indicators 
Project does not. 

The second area of definition-related contention is 
whether or not to include accidents and/or acts of nature. 
Again, the networks have long argued against their in- 
clusion (except those that occur in a violent context such 
as someone killed in an accident^ while escaping from a 
crime; CBS 1976-77) on the grounds that accidents are 
not "reasonable" types of violence. Cultural Indicators 
research has always included violence that occurs as a 
result of accidents and /or lets of nature because, in fact, 
there are no "accidents" in fiction. The author invents (or 
producer inserts) disasters, accidents and other "acts of 
nature" to serve a dramatic purpose, often to eliminate or 
incapacitate a character. Moreover, the pattern of violent 
victimization revealed through these occurrences may be 
a significant and telling part of television violence. It is 
hardly coincidental that certain types of characters are 
prone to accident or disaster in the world of television. 
And, these patterns may have significant effects upon 
viewers' conceptions. Therefore, if one is concerned with 



' "'l.farnins? While Vhr\ l.augh." .i OBS public relations lKx)klft 
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the full range of potentially significant consequences 
from violence in television programing, the only choice is 
to identify and report all types of violence that fit the 
strict definition. 

Unitization ofViolence 

Disagreement has also existed around the question of 
how to isolate specific incidents of violence. That is, 
where docs a violent action start, and where does it end? 
Although any decision in this area is somewhat arbitrary 
and open to debate, it is up to the researcher to oper- 
ationalize the decision in the most appropriate, meaning- 
ful, and comprehensible fashiVn. ^ 
' In the tradition of content research since the first stud- 
ies of the 1950s, the Cultural Indicators Project's coding 
instructions specify that a violent action is a scene of some 
violence confined to the same particpants. If a scene is 
interrupted by flashback or shifts to another scene, but 
continues in "real time," it is still the same episode. Any 
change in the cast of characters, such as a new agent of 
violence entering the scene, starts another episode. 

. The CBS study, which is essentially the only rather 
major study (aside from the NCCB monitoring^ )\ that 
measures levels of violence and counts the numbeK of 
actions within programs, defines a violent action som^ 
what similarly. In this case, it is: 

One sustained, dramatically continuous event iiivolving vio- 
lence, with essentially the same group of participants and with 
no major interruption in continuity (CBS 1976-77). 

The* major difference between the two rules is the 
inclusion of the ambiguous word "essentially" in the 
CBS instructions. Moreover, since the criteria for deter- 
mining the "essential" set of agents are not specified, the 
CBS study seems to permit an unnecessarily subjective 
manipulation of the unit of analysis. In fact, the in- 
structions to coders are rather vague on this issue, stating 
that: 

A violent incident is not ab.solutely synonymous with ah "act." 
One "incident" might include brief breaks in the action, as in 
a protracted chase scene, interrupted by pauses for regrouping 
and reloading, or acts of violence by more than one person, as, 
for example, in. a fight scene involving several people. 

As a result of these differences the findings of these two 
major studies ai^e different — but different in a very pre- 
dictable way: CBS finds much less violence than does the 
Cultural Indicators Project (see Comstock et al. 1978). 



For thf most part, the NCCB project used Cultural Indicators 
methodology and unitization rules. The National ('oalition on 'Vclc^ 
vision Violeme has also begun to count disc rete violent actions using 
Cultural Indicators methodology 
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Sampling 

Another area where there has been considerable de- 
bate and criticism of Cultural Indicators research is the 
nature of the sample used for the annual message system 
analysis— a single week of programing broadcast in the 
fall of each season.* Cultural Indicators h^is been aware 
of the dangers of using too small a sample and has con- 
ducted a number of sampling experiments to assess the 
representativeness of the 1-week sample used in the re- 
search. These experiments include an initial analysis in 
1969 (Eleey 1969), repeated spring-season test sampl- 
ings in 1975 and 1976, and an analysis of 7 weeks of fall 
1976 prime time programing. 

In the 1976 study, violence-related content data were 
collected for 7 weeks, including the week originally se- 
lected for'jthe fall 1976 sample, of prime time pro- 
graming. A large number of analyses, including several 
analyses of variance, were conducted and all led to the 
same conclusions— each of the 7 sample weeks yielded 
essentially similar findings. Thc^ were no significant 
differences by week for such measures as the number of 
violent actions, the duration of Violence, and the signifi- 
cance of violence. There were, however, significant main- 
effects for program -related variables including network, 
type of program, time of broadcast, new or continued 
program and so on; but there were no significant inter- 
actions of these variables by sample week. Thus, for 
• example, wWih the networks differed significantly over- 
all from each other on these measures (sec table 4), they 
did not do so on a week-by-week basis. Moreover, for the 
number of violent actions, the network rankings are re- 
markably stable during this time period. The same rank 
order of the three networks was found no matter which 
week was chosen, except for one instance when ABC and 
CBS were tied. NBC was always first, followed by ABC 
and then CBS. 

These studies thus indicate that while a larger sample 
may increase precision, given the operational definitions 
and multidimensional measures that are sensitive to a 
variety of significant aspects of television violence, the 
1-week sample yields stable results with high cost 
efficiehcy. 

Indices of Violence 

" Indices abound in American culture. Most Americans 
ire aware of economic indices such as the Consumer 
Price Index, *and more recently the Pollution Index has 
been gaining recognition. 



• In particular, CBS has argufd that there is no such thing as a 
typical television week 
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In research, indices are usually developed and used as 
data reduction devites. The usefulness of an index lies in 
its ability to reduce a lot of data to a simple number that 
can be used in making cross-sectional and trend com- 
parisons. An index has been defined as 

a type ^ composite ^casurp that summarized several specific 
observations and represents some ijnorc general dimension 
(Babbie 1972, p. 495). ^ 

Most of the studies that measure violence in television 
programing have not been coAcerned with indices. As 
noted above, the rating and pre-determined studies label 
programs from, "very violent" to '*not violent.*' When 
researchers want more sophisticated data, they are likely 
to use the number of violent actions as a measure of the 
degree of violence in different genres of programing. Rat- 
ings and the nlumber of acts can be useful if one wants a 
very general measure of the amount of violence in pro- 
graming. ' 

But violenice is a complex phenomenon, and a sophis- 
ticated anal)/sis involvesi.paying attention not only to spe- 
cific actions put also to who is hurt, who does the hurting, 
etc. Thus, While simple measures such as the number of 
violent incijdents reveal fluctuations in the basic level of 
violence, t^is type of account does not yield very rich 
analytic information. 

Since 1969, the Cultural Indicators Project has devel- 
oped andVcported, on a yearly basis, a Violence Index 
that comjbines several violence-related measures.^ The 
Index is Calculated for many genres of programs. It is not, 
however; calculated for the individual programs within 
' the yearly samples. 

The Cultural Indicators Violence Index is con>posed 
of three;' sets of direct observational data. These are meas- 
ures of the extent to which violence occurs at all in the 
prdgrains sampled, the frequency and rate of violent epi- 
sodes, and the number of roles calling for character- 
ization as "violents,** "victims," or both. These data sets 
-are called prevalence, rate, and role, respectively. 

Prevalence (%P) is the percentage of programs in a 
particular sample containing, any violence. Rate ex- 
presses the frequency of violent actions or episodes in 
unit^ of programing and in units of time. The number of 
. violent episodes divided by the total number of programs 
yields the rate per program (R/P). The rate per hour 
(R/H) is the number of violent episodes divided by the 
number of program hours in the sample. The latter 
measures the concentration or saturation of violence in 
time, and conipensates for the difference in rates between 
a long program unit, such as a movie, and a short one, 
such as a ten minute cartoon. 

Role is defined as the portrayal of characters as violents 
(committing violence) or victims (subjected to violence) or 
both, and yields several measures. These are the percent 
of violents out of ajl characters in a sample; the percent 
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of victims ou^of all characters in a sample; the percent of 
characters involved as violents or as victims, or both 
(%V); the percent of killers (those who commit fatal 
violence); the percent of characters who are killed (vic- 
tims of lethal violence); and the percent involved in kill- 
ing, either as killers, as killed, or both (>%K). 

The Violence Index is the sum of these five measures: 
the percent of programs containing any violence (%P), 
plus twice the rate of violent incidents per program 
(2R/P),.plus twice the rate of violent incidents f)cr hour 
(2R/H),* plus the percent of characters involved in any 
violence (%V), plus the percent of characters involved in . 
killing (%K). That is: 

VI - (%P) -h (2R/P) -h(2R/H) -h (%V) -h (%K) ' 

Prevalence, rate, and role are thus all reflected in the 
Index, giving it a sensitivity to various aspects of violence 
portrayals, and lending it a certain stability not easily 



* The rates arc weighted by two in the Cultural Indicators Violence 
Index so as to increase their imporunce. That is, the rates are usually 
very small numbers (on the order of 4 to 9) and the weighting increase^ 
their contribution to the Index. 



altered or manipulated by superficial script changes. 
The Index itself is not, of course, a statistical finding, 
but serves to illustrate trends and to facilitate gross 
comparisons. 

The National Citizens Committee on Broadcasting 
(NCCB) has reported two Indices that are based essen- 
tially upon the Cultural Indicators methodolo[;7. It must 
be noted, though, that in some of their reports, NCCB 
distinguishes between the "Gerbner** definition (includ- 
ing comic violence, accidents, and acts of nature) and a 
definition which does not include these types of actions. 
The NCCB program index is the sum of (1) the ratio of 
incidents of violence in a progran^-to the total number of 
incidents and (2) the ratio of the time of violence- (in 
minutes and tenths) in the program to the total time of 
violence in prime time. This index is used to rank pro- 
grams from least to most violent. Advertiser? are ranked 
by an index made by summing (1) the ratio of the length 
of violent programing sponsored by aii advertiser to the 
total length of programing with violence in prime time, 
(2) the ratio of the number of incidents of violence in 
programing sponsored by the advertiser to the total num- 
ber of violent incidents in prime time, and (3) the ratio of 
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the length of violent incidents sponsored by ffTe advertiser ponents pf the \ndcx are not measuring the same fhing, 
to the total length of violent incidents (in minutes and* then it is wrong to cbij^binc^ l?ut if they are man- 
tenths) in prime time. C^Hrimc l imr Violence Profiles/' ifestations of the same ifirtcrlying dimen^ioi), then the 
National Citizens Committee fbr Broadcasting and BI Index 'yields a measure of television violence f^r more 
Associates 1976.) ' ^ reliable and valid than any individual item. \y 

The Cultural Indicators Violencclndexhas been sub^ Factor analysisYeveals that, there is only oiie factor 

ject^ to intense criticism. CBS ha's criticized the index underlying the five cdrtiponfenjs'bf the Index for both 

because it includes a set of mea...res rather than only a early evening (4-9 p.m. EST) or late evening (9-1 1 p.m. 

single indicator, such as the number j)f.violent actions, EST) programs. Internal homogeneity for all. pftimc time ^ 

an'd because the different measures riia^ move in different samples from 1967 to 1 978 is .8^-(Cronbach's alpha). 

.dirfctions"(Blank 1977). But this criticism basically Thus, the items are measurinpa single dimen^on, and 

gtfcs that the Violence Index is faulty bccau^f it meets the they are measuring it quite weji (see tablp 5). : 
criticria of art index! Much the same critifcfsm could be Critics have. aJiso argued that the weights used in.cre- 

levied at any set of comprehensive indicators ^Mch as the ating the Index are arbitrary and taijustificd. Yet, the , 

GNP, the Dow-Jones, and many labor statistfcs. . Violence Index produces lower reliability estimates when ^ 

^ the rate of violent acts per program and per hour are not ^ 

'Toctinn tho InHfiy weighted by 2. In each time'period (and overall), as ° 

I I eSimg ine inaex .^^ ^^^^^ tablets, weigliting these two components adds 

We have already noted that the components of the about .05 to the alpha. ^ ' 
Violence Index achieve high intercoder reliability; over^ , Finally, in weekend-daytime programs, the internal 

the last li years, the coefficients for individual items homogeneity is somewhat, lower ..but still acceptable 

range from .65 to .86 (see table 3). Most importantly, the (alpha =l66). This is due, primarily, to one item: the \ 

Violence Index meets the critical statistical ifnd empirical percentage of^ characters involved in killing. In general, 

requirements of an index: unidimension^lity and inter- weekend-daytime programs have the highest rates of vio- 

ngl homogeneity. A major criticism of the Violence Index lent acts and the greatest nijmber of programVcontaining 

' has been that it may be combining "apples and oranges," >:iolen<}e, but they also have the smallest proportion of 

' that it fnixes together disparate and unrelated dimensions characters involved in killing. In fact, within weekend 

(Coffin and Tuchman 1972-73). If, Indeed, the com- ^ programs, killing ip negatively related to the rate of vio- 

,1 ' Tables ► * 

• I ' R ellabUlty Coefficients for the Violence Index 

"I ^ Unweighted Index ' . Weighted In dex - 

^ Raw Standardized Raw Standardized ^ 

- ^. ^ Alpha Alpha Theta Alpha Alphaf Theta 

All Program Da\i 

(A/- 162) 70 .76 .82 ^ .75 _ .78 .82 

8- 9p.m. EST (A/-60)': .69 .85 .86 .74 .85 .86 

9- 11 p.m. EST (A/-60) 74 , .88 ^ .88 .79* .88 .86 ^ 

Weekend daytime (A/- <2) .. .69 .66 .71 ^ .65 .66 .71 

Prime' Time Total ' • " 

(A/«120) 75 » .89 .89 ^ ^0 ^89 .89 

The "Unit Of ObservatiOQ" is the time period (8-9 p.m., 9-11 p.m., and weekend daytime), for each network. The reliability estimates 
are based on all fall samples (1967-1978), the two spring samples (1975 and 1976) and the 6-week special sample (1976; for prime 
time pnly) . * » 

The "Unwei^ted Index*' estimates represent reliability obtained by simply adding ud the five components (percent of programs 
containing violence, rate of violent acts per hour, rate of violent ^cts per program, percem of character^ involved in violence, and percent 
of characters involved in killing) . 

The "Weighted Index" doubles the absolute value of two Items: acts per hour, and rate of violent acts per program. 

The "flaw Alpha" indicates the reliability the index would have when its components are simply added up (In raw form) . ^ 
- The "Standardized Alpha" indicates the reliability the irxiex would have if the items were standardized before they are added up. That 
. IS. the index would have this reliability ft the raw scores were subtractecl from the mean and divided by the standard deviation. 
* The "Theta- indicates the reliability the index would have if the items were both standardized and weighted by their factor score 

coefficients before they were added up. This is generally the maximum reliability possible to achieve in a given Index. 
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lent acts per hour. Evidently, there is a tremendous The^numbcr of violent acts^ffer program tells a basic- 

amoujit of nonlethal violence on children *s shows; when ally similar story, but here there are important excep- 

killing does appear, it jiecm* to be accented as a central tions by time period. For all programs, the yearly means 

action, while other aspects of violence are downplayed. show no significant differences. Yet, for prime time pro- 

Despite this qualification, these items are providing a grams, We see a significant linear tread; while the means 

reliable, unidiraensional, internally homogeneous, aifd do not difrer significantly, there is an bverall pattern of 

efficient measure of television violence. increases in the number oLviolent acts per program. TJiis 

* is probably due to the relatively low frequencies of vio- 

X/ ' lent acts between 1968 and 1971; the mean number of 

' Th6 More Things ChSnge . . . violent acts per program has m)t been less than 4.4 since 

» \ 1971. Thus, if anything, the past decide has seen. am 

One of the notable characteristics of \riolence on tele- increase in the number of violent acts on prime time 

vision is its overall stability and regularity,' despite progran^s. j. « 

fluctuations by network,' genre, and time period. For On weekend-daytime (children*s) shows, on the other 

example, the percentage of programs containing violence hand, there is a significant nonlinear trend. The number 

has been strikingly consistent since 1967. Table 6 shows of violent acts on childreh*s progran^s exhibits an almost 
that over the past 13 years thjcre are no significant , cyclical regularity, down one year, 'up the next. And the 

differences in the proportion of programs which include fluctuations seemed be getting more extreme; the 1978 

violence, whether we look at the entire sample, at prime figure i7A6 violent acts per program) was the highest, 

time, or at weekend daytime. while the 1979 figure (4.58) is the second lowest. 

- ' ; :^ Table 6 

Percent of Programs Containing Violence and^ Number of Violent Acts per Hour (^1967-1979) 

'percent of Programs Number of Violent ' 

Containing Violence . Acts per Program 

. , . — . — . ^ ^ — • 

All Prime yreekend- All- Prime Weekend- 
Year Programs ^ Time ' Daytime , Programs. Time Daytime 

1967 81.-3 75.0 * 93.8 *4.98 5.11 ^4.72 

1968 -81.6 75.4 . 93.3 4.53.* 3.89 . 5.73 

1969 ' 83.5 '70.3 ' 98.3 5''.21 3.63 €.98 

1970 \ 11. S 62.3 96.0 4.49 3.31 5.9^ 

1971 80.6 75.8 , 97.8 4.69 3.85 5.95^ 

1972. 79.0 71.7 90.0 5.39 4.90 .6.13 

1973. " 72.7 ' 59.7 ' 94.9 5.29 ^ 4..47 ^ , 6.69 * 

1974 83.3 77.6 92.1 5.44 • * 5.66 5.11 

1975* 7fl.1 66.7 . 94.9 5.38 5.51 • 5.18 

1975...... 7a;4 * 69.7' 91.1 5.64; 5.47 5.89 

1976* 76.5 67.7 ' 89.4 * 4.86 / 5.22 . * 4.34 

1976 ,89.1 • 80.3 . 100.0 ^ ' 6.18 5.61 6.90 

1977 76.9 66.2. 90.6 ' ^.20 ' 5.46 ^ 4.87 

1978 84.7' 74.6 97.9 , 5.79 4.52 -7.46 

1979 80.9 ' 70.3 91.9 » ' 4.98 5.3/ 4.58 

Total 80.3 70.8 . 93:6 .5.21 4.^f 5.77 

Significance of " * 

differences .38 '.47 .47 .61 ' 32. .001 

between means ' ' 

Significance of • - ■ ^■ 

linearity .74 .92 .83 , .09 .;02 ^ . .29 

Significance of ♦ ' ^ ' 

deviations from .32 - .40 ' .40 . - .77 , .69 .000 

linearity / ' ^ 

* Spring sample; alt others are fall sample^ 

Does not include second week of prima time programing used in sampling experiment 
Total 1.603 programs (936 prime time, 668 weekencj-daytime), 
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In sum. despite ycar-to-ycar changes for specific net- 
works, various tiinc-periods, and individual genres, the 
amount of violence m the entire system of television's 
mc ^ages remains remarkably consistent. 

But we emphasize that there is more to the pr-oblem 
than the sheer quantity of violence television presents, 
and would not call for the total elimina^tion of television 
violence. Symbolic violence is a storytelling device which 
can serve many purposes. Our task is more to monitor 
and interpret rather than to judge, but we report our 
findings in terms of general standards of equity, fairness, 
and justice. Our concern is with the .kinds of violence . 
shown, the systematic and resilient patterns of who com* 
mits violence and who is victimized. These lessons of 
power, powerles;>ness, risks, and fates may be critical 
mechanisms of social control. In cultivating among the 
many a fear of the power of the few, television violence 
may achieve its greatest effect. 

Gauging the Impact of Televised 
Violence 

As noted above, the research we have been discussing 
is not only conccrnf d with uncovering trends in the con- 
tent of dramatic programing but also in ascertaining the 
contribution television viewing makes to people's concep- 
tions of social reality. We have discussed the first stage of 
this research — assessing the content of television pro- 
graming (particularly in relation to violence). We now 
briefly discuss cultivation analysis, including recent the- 
oretical formulations and some recent findings and cri- 
tiques of the research. 

Cultural Indicators see television as the predominant 
conveyor of contemporary cultural images and patterns. 
As such, it serves primarily to maintain, stabilize, and 
reinfocce — not subvert — conventional values, beliefs, 
and behaviors. Socially, constructed ''reality" gives a co- 
herent picture of what exists, what is important, what is 
right, and what is related to what. 

The world of television is an aggregate system of sto- 
ries and images; and only a system-wise analysis of th^'se 
messages can delineate the symbolic world which struc- 1 
lures common assumptions and definitions for viewers 
and provides the basis for interaction (though not neces-/ 
sarily agreement) among iarg^e and heterogeneous com- 
munities. The system as a whole plays a major role in 
setting the agenda Of issues that people will a^ree or 
disagree about; it shapes the most pervasive norms and 
cultivates the dominant perspectives of society. 

The basic expectation guiding cultivation analysis is 
that the more time one spends living in the world of 
television, the more likely one is to report conceptions of 
social reality that can be traced to television portrayals. 

ERlC 



One of the most frequently used strategies is to select 
issues and instances from our message system data bank 
which exempiify television's distortions. Another strat- 
egy goes beyond th^ comparison of "real world" and 
television 'facts" and attempts to deal with what Haw- 
kins and Pingree (this volume) label "value system" 
measures. These concern "the more interesting, general 
aspects of *"^cial reality" by extrapolating frorh recurrent 
content patterns to make interpretations about the under- 
lying "value systems" television may cultivate. ^ 

In both cases, various samples of children, adolescents, 
and adults are questioned about their beliefs and percep- 
tions. Responses to these questions allow the assessment 
of^the degree to which the more frequent viewers of 
television ^xt more likely than less frequent viewers to 
give answei^s which reflect television's image of the 
world. These patterns are examined in light of various 
controls — age, sex, education,' occupation, IQ, use of 
other media, peer" group integration, etc, — in order to 
determine the extent to which television's influence may 
be seen as independent, complementary, or contrary to 
these other major social variables.. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that there might be 
some consequences of daily heavy exposure to a dramatic 
world in which — essentially year in and year out — men 
outnumber women 3 to 1; young people comprise one- 
third and older p^oplp one-fifth of their real numbers; 
professionals and law enforcers dominate the occupa- 
tions; and an average of five acts of violence per prime 
time ^ hour (and four times that number per weekend- 
daytime '^children's" hour) involve close to two-thirds of 
^11 leading characters. 

Television content is a reflection of larger, underlying 
[cultural values. It is doubtful that its message^ are partic- 
I'^ularly distinct from those imparted by other liiajor media. 
' If television is merely a more prevalent, insistent, and 
continuous source of stable images about power, author- 
I ity, transgression, and fate, then everyone should be 
\ strongly aff'ected regardless of 'amount of viewing, and 
I .comparing the responses of light and heavy viewers 
\ sho.uld produce a few marked differences.. Attempts to 
/ find systematic relationships between amount of viewing 
and conceptions of social reality should be hampered by 
the fact that even "light" viewers are heavily exposed to 
its cumulative messages; "curtailment of variance" in 
viewing within the large subgroup called America should 
reduce the possibility of finding any "eff'ects,'* After all, 
television has been universally experienced in our society 
and has been an invisible and integral part of the symbol- 
ic and physical environments for the entire lifetime of 
over half the poplulation. ^ 

But television is more than that; diff*erences do emerge. 
Television consistently explains a small but significant 
portion of' the variance in a wide range of items. The 
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small cH'cds may shed light on the larger, more elusive, 
and ultimately ineffable consequences of living with 
televisum 

People are born into a symbolic cultural environment 
which cultivates a specific set of norms, expectations, 
mvths. and ways of explaining the world to themselves 
and their children Heavy viewing is part of a style of life 
which cultivates certain perspectives and actions in a way 
that traditional chicken-and-egg hypotheses cannot ad- 
dress. It draws people with certain predispositions to it 
and. in turn, cultivates outlooks and assumptions. Tele- 
vision is not some mechanical, isolated, ''causal'* force, 
imposed from without on our beliefs and behaviors, but 
the most widely shared purveyor of cultural values. Light 
viewers are not a control group; nonviewers (as opposed 
to light viewers) offer little in the way of understanding 
television's role in society, because of their meager num- 
bers and their bizarre and irregular characteristics 

. (Jackson-Beeck Tankard and Harris 1980), Nev- 
ertheless, demonstrated nonspurious differences in the 
outlooks ol lii^ht and heavy viewers may represent 
greater absori)tion of those values, and a way of gauging 
their de' '^ ^d resiliency to thange. 

Over the past decade, and across a large number of 
samples of all ages, substantial evidence has been accu- 
mulated that heavy viewers are more likely than are light 
viewers to hold perspectives and outlooks which are more 

. congruent with television imagery. In addition to those 
issues most directly related to television violence (such as 
fear, mistrust, apprehension, and alienation; see Gerbner 
et aL 19'78. 19"9. 1980t', 1980/), television sc^ems to cul- 
tivate images of aging and older people (Gerbner et al. 
1980a); stereotypes about sex-roles '(Signorielli 1979; 
Gross and Morgan in press; Gross and Jeffries- Fox 
1978); conceptions of science (Gerbner et al. 1980c/); 
family images and expectations (Gerbner et al. 19806); 
health-related beliefs and practices (Gerbner et al. this 
"volume); ideas about occupations (Morgan 1980; 
Jeffries-Fox and Signorielli 1979); and notions about sex 
(Gerbner 1980). 



Variations in Susceptibility 

A basic premise of cultivation analysis has been that in 
terms of policy decisions what happens to most people, 
most of the time, is more importariv^^n isolated or 
discrete effects. Cultural Indicators has sought to eluci- 
date aggregate patierps and relationships between 
amount of viewing and audience conceptions of re&lity, 
while always acknowledging that the intensity and even 
the direction of the associations (as well as baselines) 
vary considerably across subgroups. And, it is these vari- 
ations that have led to delving m'^rc deeply into the proc- 



ess of cultivation, in terms of conditioning and mediating 
influences. 

By '^examining betwecn-group differences through fac- 
tors that may enhance or diminish associations, one can 
begin to understand which groups, on which issues, arc 
more and less susceptible to the cultivation process. 

For example, one finds that younger people are more 
vulnerable to television's negative portrayals of the el- 
derly (Gerbner et al. 1980a), that the negative rela- 
tionships between television viewing, IQ, and school 
achievement are stronger for boy^ (Morgan and Gross 
1980), that adult women are more likely than adult men 
to show evidence of the cultivation of sex-role stereotypes 
(Signorielli 1979), that children in less cohesive peer 
groups (or none at all) show .stronger associations be- 
tween viewing and images of violence (Rothschild 1979), 
and that low parental involvement increases cultivation 
among adolescents (Gross ajid Morgan in press). 

The results of cumulative analyses (implementing si- 
multaneous controls within and across groups) led to the 
development of two new concepts, ''mainstreaming" and 
"resonance,** which seem to explain the most general anH 
systematic fluctuations in cultivation patterns. "Main- 
streaming" implies that differences deriving from other 
influences may tend to disappear among heavy viewers; 
rather than absolute, across-the-board cultivation, the 
impact of viewing may be restricted to those who would 
hot otherwise share a given perspective. "Main- 
streaming" thus implies a convergence, a homogeniza- 
tion of outlooks among "otherwise". disparate groups. As 
a result, cultivation is mot^ evident among those who, as 
light viewers, are "out" of the "mainstream.!* 

"Resonance,** on the Other hand, occurs when a given 
feature of the television world is most congruent with the 
social circumstances of the vie\^fer. In these cases, heavy 
viewers receive a "double dose" of messages, and the 
interaction "resonates** and amplifies television's impact. 

The critical feature of these two concepts is that they 
are only evident when specific subgroups are examined 
separately. In many cases, the implementation of simul- 
taneous, multiple controls eliminates a (Relationship for a 
sample as a whole. But, as Hawkins ahd Pitigree (this 
volume) note, "Simply proceeding with simultapcpus 
controls without examining levels of cultivation within 
control variables could both obscure important processes 
and make the relationship appear spuriosus.** 

'That, in essence, is the critical flaw in the major recent 
critiques of the culttvatiofi concept. Doob and Mac- 
donald (1979) tested the possibility that the "real** source 
of spuriousness in the relationship between television 
viewing and fear of crime^is actual neighborhood crime 
level. Using a debatable procedure of averaging cor- 
relations across four areas (city/suburb, high/low crime 
rate), they found that the "average** coefficient was dras- 
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tically smaller than the overall correlation. Yet, they ac- 
knowledged that the relationship holds quite strongly for 
city residents, particularly for those in high crime areas. 
This specification can be interpreted, however, as an 
example of "resonance"— where congruence between 
one*s environment and television's messages amplifies 
cultivation. Clearly parallel results in our own data also 
have been found (Gerbner et al.M98(k) where, most 
importantly, this specification withstands all other con- 
trols, applied singly or simultaneously. 

Stevens (1980), Hughes (1980); and Hirsch (1980) 
found that overall relationships botween amount of 
viewing and various items from the National Opinion 
Research Center's General Social Surveys disappeared 
under multiple controls. Yet in virtually every case, non- 
spurious subgroup specifications point unambiguously to 
the process of "mainstreaming." For one example, less 
^educated people are far more likely to give "television 
answers" to "mean world" questions concerning inter- 
personal mistrust, alienation, and anomie; they also tend 
to show no associations between expressing these views 
and how much television they watch. (In some cases, 
significant negative associations are found, even after 
controls, among extremely mistrustful groups.) But 
among better-educated people, who, as light viewers, are 
relatively more trusting and less anomic, positive culti- 
vation associations are enhanced even, again, after con- 
trols. Thus, television may cultivate a convergence of 
outlooks towards a "mainstream" view of the world, 
rather than generating absolute, across-the-board 
"changes." 

While the conceptualization and operationalization of 
these two complementary processes have derived from 



Sec Gcrbncr, ct al., 1980c, 1981 for more details. 



the observation of consistent regularities in susceptibility 
variations (and not out of sonie a priori vacuum), they 
have alie^dy been found to fit most "exceptions" in the 
cultivation areas mentioned above (e.g., violence, sex- 
roles, aging, science, health, etc.) and in ongoing work 
regarding the cultivation of images of the workplace, 
attitudes toward blacks, sexual morality, aspirations, and 
self-direction versus conformity among adolescents. 
Confidence in the validity of these concepts is bolstered 
by independent supportive evidence." 

In general, "mainstreaming" imj>lies a homogeneity 
which overrides or reduces the impact of demographic 
influences, while "resonance" reflects the role of real-life 
experience in the cultivation process. These refinements 
represent significant progress in the endeavor to in- 
vestigate and understand television's more subtle but 
consistent consequences on conceptions of social reality. 



'* Our finding that greater viewing goes with greater "sexism" pri- 
marily for those who, as light viewers, are more egalitarian (Signorielli 
1979) gains support in research by Lull, et al. (in press). Our finding 
that heavy viewing goes with a "mainstream" level of reading achieve- 
ment scores (i.e., television viewing is positively associated with 
achievement for those with low IQs, but negatively associated for those 
with high IQs; Morgan and Gross 1980) is matched in terms of SES 
and othir variabics by the California State Department of Education 
(1980). Earlier results of Dominick and Greenberg (1972) suggest that 
greater exposure to televised violence goes with higher levels of ap- 
proval of aggression primarily for middle-class children (who "other- 
wise" have lower approval levels), while lower class children are more 
likely to condone aggrcwion regardless of viewing. Also, Werner (in 
progress) rejwrts that Norwegian adolescents' attitudes toward the 
United States provide cvfience of "mainstreaming," in that stronger 
positive relationships with viewing were found in outlying areas; in 
central areas, ^ttiti des were more positive regardless of viewing levels. 
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Introductory Comments 

Alberta E. Siegel 
Stanford University 



The goal of Amcf ican commercial television is to at- 
tract a large audience to view advertisements. The pur- 
pose of those advertisements, in turn, is to sell products. 
Specificatly, advertising on television aims to enlarge the 
demand'for a commodity and to enlarge the share of the 
market cornered by a particular brand. 

The effects of television eiitertdinment on Americans' 
belief systems, values, stereotypes, and social behavior 
are "side effects" of commercial television. For the most 
part, they are probably "unintended side effects." The 
intended effect is. on consumer behavior and buyer 
attitudes. ' 

In the light of these truisms, the quantity of research 
on the effectiveness of advertising to children is sur- 
prisingly small. This limited research literature is 
reviewed ably by Atkin, himself one of the principal 
contributors to this body of work. While I can hardly 
concur with his characterization of this research litera- 
ture as "voluminous,** his summary of it is informative. 

The tendency of researchers on advertising to children 
to group all children under age 10 or age 12 into a single 
agglomeration for research purposes mirrors the tend- 
ency of commercial television producers to speak of all 
youngsters as "kids.** Both tendencies arc unfortunate. 
Progress in developmental psychology has come as we 
have recognized the distinctiveness of infants, toddlers, 
preschool children, school-age children, preadolescents, 
adolescents, and young adults. These individuals differ 
predictably in their thought processes, social relations, 
motor skills, emotional lives, cognitive abilities, interests, 
values. To lump them together in research is primitive. 
We may anticipate that furthrr progress in research on 
advertising effects on children wiil come with recognition 
that such lumping usually hides information. 

As informative as the research is which assesses the 
effectiveness of television advertising to children, I find 
myself even more interested in research on the social 
Jbehavtdr of the characters in the ^ds and the influence of 
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that behavior on viewer^ The producers of television 
materials invest many more dollars and more human 
resources in the production of commercials than in the 
production of\he shows that serve as the filler between 
commercials. This disproportionately heavy investment 
creates at least a presumption that commercials are 
quintessential television, the medium *s "best shot,** and 
thus arguably its most effective. This suggestion applies 
especially to the influence of television materials on 
young children, who do not understand the selling pur- 
pose of commercials. 

It is the filler between commercials which ha? attracted 
the most research. Grcenberg and his colleagues review 
a veritable cascade of content analyses of the entertain- 
ment material on television. Around the Nation, at vari- 
ous times of the year and various hours during the week, 
many research groups have tabulated what view^crs are 
seeing on commercial television, and the findings are 
consistent across research groups. Some findings change 
from season to season, but the consistency of the findings 
across time is more impressive than those few changes 
that have been noted. Examples of secular changes in 
television content are the increasing prominence of blacks 
on^teievision or the rising numbers ot career women. 

In my judgment, the single most important finding 
about the persons who populate the 6«ional worid of 
television entertainment is that most of them are male. 
Since the early 1950s, male characters have outnumbered 
female by a 3 to 1 ratio. The sex disparity on television 
is even greater if only major roles are counted. ' 

A second important finding is that children are "un- 
derrepresehted** on television, relativje to their proportion 
in the U.S. population, and so are people over 50 or 60^ 
years of age; The World of television entertainment is a 
world of young or middle-age adults, and within that 
constricted age range the females are mostly of the 
younger ages. Children and the older adults in the 
United States are among the most faithful television 



virwers. Iheir i^pportunitv to watch their own-age 
counter parts is tesUuied 

Third, the only Airierii an minority group presented on 
television with any frequency is black people. 1 he viewer 
rarely encounters a Hispanic character or an Asian- 
' American Minorities tend to be presented in restricted 
' and repetitive and therefore stereotyped ways, especially 
4hose minorities whose appearance is r<ire. 

Davis and Kubey\s chapter augments and com- 
plements (;reenberg's» cmering not only the way older 
people air portrayed on television but also the uses older 
viewers /lake of television. The topic is oryc for which 
there v<^s scant evidence a decade ago. The speculations 
and scattered observations of the 1960s concerning the 
topic of television and the aging were replaced in the 
l^^Os by research findings. Various studies have revealed 
that older viewers prefer reality-based shows over 
fiction thev ch(K)se news, documentaries, public affairs 
shows, travelogs. And, when they manage to locate the 
occasional older ( haractcr in the parade of shows, they 
enjoy watihmg him or her. The special functions tele- 
vision may play in the lives of retired persons include 
markrng the passage of time each day and providing 
structure and shape to the day's events. Centrally im- 
portant is the capability of television to give the aging 
viewer a sense that he or she continues to be a knowl- 
edgeable parti( ipant in the world of people, in touch with 
what's going on. 

Like the aging and the retired, women arc a group in 
the population whose images in the media have been the 
topic of considerable research in the past decade. Roberts 
discusses this research, drawing on her experiences 
/tfirecting the Project on Human Sexual Development to 
provide a series of speculations about sexual learning in 
childhood as it may be affec ted by viewing television. Her 
clear statement reflects the concerns of many in "the 
women's movement who h^vc evaluated commercial tele- 
vision's curriculum of sex education. The research in 
which she partK ipaicd in a large Midwestern city found 
that the majority of parents with prcadolcsccnt children 
considered^ television as their children's principal sex 
educator other than the parents themselves. 

The reader of the chapters by Grccnbcrg, Davis and 
kubey, and Roberts will note that we have many more 
studies of the content of entertainment television than we 
have studies of the influence of this content on viewers* 
values, beliefs, attitudes, and thinking processes. Fur- 
ther,' the studies of effects of television on thought and 
belief are Hess consistent in their findings across studies, 
and in fact are sometimes mutually ftntradictory. Fur- 
ther, .the reported effects arc often slight. 

Hawkins and Fingrcc provide a systematic and so- 
" phi^ticatcd survey of these studies. They show that our 
extensive knowledge of what images and emphases arc 
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being purveyed in television entertainment is not 
matched by our assurance as to how these arc being 
, received and incorporated into various viewers' beliefs 
and attitudes. They discuss several characteristics of the 
research which may account for this state of affairs. One 
is that often the researcher does not determine what other 
information is available to the viewers. The investigation 
may specify what is conveyed' about say physicians in 
television entertainment, but it contains no adequate data 
about other sources of information the audience members 
may have about physicians and thus is not able to say 
how the other sources interact with the content of tele- 
vision to establish a viewer*s attitudes and beliefs. An- 
other lirttitation, perhaps not sufficiently discussed by 
Hawkins and Pingrce, is that these studies are predom- 
inantly based on self-report, in survey research using 
questionnaires or brief interviews. Self-reports contain 
built-in biases and distortions, and typically there is, no 
way to discount these or correct for them. 

Perhaps the most profound or intractable limitation on 
research aiming to identify ways viewers' beliefs and 
values arc shaped is that so many of the values and 
attitudes carried on entertainment television are ''main- 
stream" or culturally normative, especially for the U.S. 
working class and lower middle class. Therefore, in 
viewing entertainment television, many viewers simply 
find confirmation or restatement of what they have' 
, learned from other life experiences. 

Hawkins and Pingrce approach these realities about 
research on their topic w^^^ cCnacity, subtlety, and inci- 
siveness. Still, they leave the reader pondering the need 
for radically different approaches. The generalization 
which emerges from the research to date is that viewers* 
beliefs, values, and attitudes arc affected by the content of 
commercial entertainment television. Estimates of the 
extent of that effect arc not very satisfying for particular 
population subgroups. We need more information about 
the extent of television's effect on specifically the very 
young, the elderly, minorities, the uneducated and illiter- 
ate, the highly educated, etc. 

On the basis of the 25 years of research findings which 
have emerged since my own interest developed in this 
topic, I hold the belief that the content of television enter- 
tainment is more likely to have an impact on behavior 
than it i^ to affect conscious beliefs and attitudes, those 
which arc accessible to-sclf-rcport. 

Twenty years' ago, Albert Bandura and his students 
showed that the impact of television on children can be 
demonstrated by simple observation of their postviewing 
behavior. He took no recourse to the children's ver- 
balizations and self-reports. He relied on a clean experi- 
mental design plus on-the-spot observation of behavior 
for his striking results. Bandura has been widely admired 
' by his fellow scientists for his straightforward concep- 
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tualization of his cxprrimcnts and for the rigor of his 
designs, but in my opinion the special merit of its behav- 
ioral focus has not been lutfit irmly appreciated of emu- 
lated. Many investigators thought they were operating in 
the same tradition v^hen they instructed subjects to push 
"help" buttons or "hurt" buttons. To my mind, that sort 
of dependent measure has none of the clear appeal of 
direct observation of interpersonal behavior. Bandura's 
model of behavioral research has not been sufficiently 
imitated. 

If the special merits of the behavioral approachjiad 
gained sufficient appreciation in this field, we would have 
fewer studies of what women viewers think about the 
female characters they watch orj television aiid more 
studies about how a woman^s speech mannerisms, slang, 
gait, style of dressing, hairstyle, forms of greeting and 
leavetaking, and mode of social inter^tion are altered by 
what she watches on television. We might have fewer 
studies about what teenagers think about doctors, law- 
yiers, cops, and criminals they have observed on television 
and more studies of the occupational choices of young 
viewers. 

For the behaviorally oriented reader, the most inrer- 



bilitating anxiety can be diminished by observation of 
competent behavior with feared objects or in anxiety- 
provoking situations. 

The results reviewed by Rushton emerge from a num- 
ber of studies at different sites by various investigators. 
Their coherence and consistency add • to their per- 
suasiveness. No conclusion is based on a single experi- 
ment; for each conclusion there are several independent 
sources of confirmation. - 

The size of some of the effects is impressive: Clinicians 
and educators have seen the possibility of practical results 
by adopting methods from tjiis research. 

Furthermore, this research literature is closely articu- 
lated witli current theories in social psychology. It draws 
strength from the general vigor of that' field. Here the 
research on prosocial effects stands in dramatic contrast 
to the research on advertising effects. The latter research 
is notably a-theoretical and is still isolated from theTe- 
cent advances in developmental and social psychology. I 
believe that this contrasit accounts for the gccsLtet clarity, 
consistency, and strength of the results with respect to 
prosocial effects. (We do not find experiments in prosocial , 



esting chapter in this section is Rushton's. For the,^ro- behavior lumping together all subjects aged 42 years or 
socially oriented reader, it is the most hopeful. ForNljcVyounger. Nor do we ^d conclusions based entirely on 
perhaps skeptical reader wondering whether television maternal report of child behavior.) 

Finally, the research on prosocial behavior relies on 
experimental designs rather than on surveys. The state of 
the literature to^ay recalls a generalization which im- 
pressed thc^Sungiion GeneraPs Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee on Television and Social Behavior a decade ago: 
With respect to the effects of television, findings from 
experiments are clearer and more consistent than 
findings from surveys. I attribute this jointly to the 
differences in the designs themselves and to the reliance 
on observed behavior in experiments and on self-report 
in surveys. I invite the reader to consider this contrast as 
he or she reviews the interesting and provocative chapters 
in thi^ section. 



entertainment readily makes any difference about any- 
thing anyway, it is the most convincing. 

Rushton reviews the research showing that positive as 
well as negative behaviors can be learned from observing 
such behaviors on television. Most of the initial demon- 
strations of the power^of television in modeling behavior 
to he imitated by viewers were demonstratioi^s that view- 
ers acquired aggressive 'and antisocial behaviors from 
watching television. In the past decade, research in this 
tradition has^ turned from ami- to prosocial behaviors. 
Rushton reviews this newer evidence, showing that cour- 
tesy, kindness, cooperation, and social competence can be 
learned as well. Moreover, self-limiting fears and de-i 
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Television and Role Socialization: An Overview 

Bradley S. Greenberg 
Department of Communication 
.Michigan State University 



This review si;rveys five social roles in terms of the 
research addressed to them. Most of the research has 
been a documentation of the content available on tele- 
vision, almost exclusively commercial television. We have 
synthesized that documentation aivl then addressed the 
experimental and/or field research that bought new 
ideas to the issues at hand. It is a comprehensive review 
of major findings, but it was not designed to be exhaus- 
tive of every single study available. Rather, we chose 
representative studies and findings. The five social roles 
we have dealt with are: (1) family roles; (2) sex roles; 
(3) race roles; (4) job roles; and (5) age roles. 

Family Role Socialization 

The focus on family-role information from television 
has been almost exclusively content analysis or conjec- 
ture. Fisher and Dean (1976) identified the principal 
* conjectures as viewers' learning general family-role 
information and modding problem-solving situations 
depicted by television fanilies. Waters (1978) asserted 
that the content may be alt ering assumptions about how - 
parenu and siblings should behave. Hine4 et al. (1977) 
more specifically suggested that the portrayal of family 
interactions is providing information about how family 
members should and do communicate and that children 
may question their own value in the family because oT 
their underfeprcscntation in evening programs. 

Content Attributes 

The principal analyses of television families have em- 
phasized three content dimensions: (1) family structure; 
(2) familial relationships; and (3) family interaction 
content and rtyle. Viewers during prime time and Satur- 



day morning series can choose from among 40-50 regu- 
lariy presented families in a typical week of television. 
These families reflect three structural types— two par- 
ents with children; a single parent with children; and a 
married couple without children. The first two types 
each reflect about one-third of the families, tlie third 
about one-fifth of the families. The remainder are non- 
nuclear family relationships, e.g., cousins, aunts/uncles 
with nephews/nieces, in-laws (Hines et al. 1977; 
Buerkel-Rothfuss et al. 1978; Greenberg et aL 1980), 

First marriages characterize somewhat more than half 
the adult members, one-fourth have never married, and 
one-tenth are widows or widowers. Divorce appears to 
be increasing, characterizing 5 percent, 8 percent, and 
10 percent of the adults in the 1976 through 1978 
seasons. The average family size is a little more than 
three persons, _i 

Whereas sex-role analyses indicate that males out- 
number females by a 3 to 1 margin in television fiction, 
the sexes maintain a neariy equal division in family f nar- 
acterizations. If one examines the full population oi Re- 
vision characters in terms of whether or not thccharac^r 
has any relatives, six of every seven tekviMon characters 
have no identified relatives (Buerkel-Rothfuss^ 
1978). 

Structural relationships concentrate oa imincdi^te 
family members (Johnson and Davis 1978), Eighty per- 
cent of all female family roles can be accounted for by 
depictions of the wife, mother, daughter, and sister in 
nearly equal proportions; the counterpart male roles fit 
J same pattern and distribution. Of more than 30 other 
'faniiw roles, none occurs frequently enough to consider 
furthe 

WhaNio television family members do with each 
other? Fisher and Dean (1976) compared the role be- 
haviors of television families with a set of role behaviors 
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found in a sample of real middle-class families. They 
found considerable (onsonancc between the two sets of 
data for husband and wife behaviors. Husbands were 
typically companions to their wives, helped their children 
by serving as friend, teacher, and guide, and managed the 
family finances; the wives wanted children, also helped 
them in the same ways, expressed concern for the man- 
agement of fan^ily income, and shared decisionmakings 
with their husbands 

Johnson et al. (1978) recorded the topics of con- 
versation among family members. More than 90 percent 
were discussions of personality, health, deviant behavior, 
domestic concerns, and job-related topics. Interactions 
between family members in shows which regularly fea- 
tured families were initiated in equal proportions by 
male and female farpily members (Buerkel-Rothfuss et 
al. 1978). That same study reported that the husband- 
wife pairing was the most frequently interacting unit; the 
four possible parent-child pairings (mother-son, father- 
son, etc.)- accounted for nearly half of all verbal inter- 
actions, but no single pairing predominated. However, 
each parent was more likely^ to interact with same-sex 
children. 

A systematic analysis of three seasons of family por- 
trayals focused on the directions and modes of family role 
interactions (Hines et al. 1977; Buerkel-Rothfuss et al. 
1978; Greenberg et al. 1980). Directions examined were 
going au^ay from someone, exemplified by the mode of 
e\'?i^\ovi\ going against someone, e.g., attacking; and ^om^ 
tou*ard someone, e.g., providing support, information. 
These major findings appear as consistent outcome^ in 
three seasons studied: 

1. Television family men^bers interacted primarily in 
affiliative modes, going toward someone, in nearly 
90 percent of all interactions. Most common| was 
offering information, with two other^ modes- 
seeking information and • giving directions to 
others — occurring with prominent regularity. Par- 
ents were most likely to give directions.-ch^ldren 
least so. Parents and spouses were most lil^ely to 
give support, children to seek it. | 

2. Interactions of evasion or withdrawal^ going away, 
occurred in less than 1 percent of the acts. ' 

3. Conflict between family members ranged from 
10-15 percent in the three seasons examincld, orig- 
inating mainly, in spouses and in sibling pairings 

, that included a brother. 

Greenberg and Burek-Neuendorf (1980) culled the 
family interactions occurring in the subset of black fami- 
lies on commercial television shows. Black family de- 
pictions from three seasons were combined, yielding 19 
family units. Ten were structured as a single parent with 
children, nearly twice the number of nonblack families. 
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The divorce rate, however, was equivalent, as was the 
family size. 

The family-role distributions were markedly different. 
We have noted that nearly 80 percent of the total roles fit 
into spou5<^, parent, child, and sibling categories; for 
black families, these roles encompassed 96 percent of the 
characterizations' Black families did not have cousins, 
in-laws, nephews, etc. Black families had more children 
. I and, therefore, more siblings. Although the overall sex 
' distributions were comparable, they differed in role; 
-there were more black mothers than fathers and more 
black brothers tlian sisters; whites were equivalently dis- 
i tributed among these role-sex combinations. 

Interaction patterns in black television families also 
differed from their white counterparts. Whereas male- 
fem^Je-tnteraction in white families was about equal, 
6tfpercent of the black family interactions were among 
mmes, with the black son the most active member of the 
family. Finally, important distinctions were noted in the 
Content of the interactions. Whereas 1 1 percent of the 
white family interactions were confiictual, these behav- 
iors a9counted for 17 percent in the black families. 
Conflict in white fawnilies was fairly evenly distributed 
among jole holders; in blackifamilies, it centered pre- 
dominantly in the wife (one-third of all her behaviors 
were acts of going against her spouse) and in sibling 
relationships (more than one-fourth of their behavioral 
interacts). Black television families were structured 
differently and interacted differently both in terms of the 
participants and the content of those interactions. 

Content Effects' 

Research linking exposure to these content config- 
urations with the viewers' attitudes, expectations, and 
behaviors in the family domain is negligible. We can 
report some preliminary findings from one major project 
(Buerkel-Rothfuss et al. 1980). Survey data were c6l- 
lected from more than 600 fourth, sixth, and eighth 
graders in California and Michigan cities. Their level of 
exposure to television shows featuring families was as- 
sessed and weighted with the outcome of content analyses 
of family-role interactions on those shows (i.e., the modes 
of interaction discussed above). The youngsters* beliefs 
about the behaviors of both television families and real 
families constituted the dependent variables. Exposure 
measures segmented different viewing clusters, e.g., 
shows with broken families and shows with unbroken 
families, shows with* grown children and. shows with 
small children, black family and white family situation 
comedies, on the basis of factor-analyzing viewing pat- 
terns. The study looked at the relationship between view- 
ing this content and^family beliefs, in the context of 
several mediating variables, e.g., perceived reality of 
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family-rolc portrayats, parental mediation over content. 
The most salient simple correlations between exposure to 
family fole portrayals and perceptions of family behav- 
iors were: 

1. Watching family dramas (e.g., The, Waltons) 
and/or shows featuring small children yielded the 

' highest correlations (.23 or higher) with beliefs that 
real-life families are cooperative, helping, and 
sharing (prosocial family behaj^s). 

2. Watching shows featuring broken families and/ 
or teenagers gave the highest correlation with 
bclrcfs that reaUlife families are antagonistic, ver- 
bally aggressive, and punitive (antisocial family 
behaviors). 

3. Simple correlations between perceptions of tele- 
.vision families and real-world families were fairly 
strong. Judgments that television families are 
prosocial w^re significantly correlated Avith esti- 
mates of the frequency of prosocial and helping 
behaviors in real families (.33); perceptions of anti- 
social activity in television families correlated with 
estimates of real-world display of antisocial be- 
haviors (.19) and with verbal aggression (.29) in 

* particular. 

4. The mediating variables examined had mixed re- 
sults. For example, perceptions of reality of 
presentation and perceptions of learning about 
family roles from television did not consistently en- 

/ ^ hance posited relationships between viewing cer- 
tain family content and personal beliefs; positive 
parental comments, on the other hand, in which 
parents were endorsing the content seen, did facili- 
tate most of the viewing-belief associations, includ- 
ing some expected to be inversely related. 

Sex Role Socialization 

No role area ha? been as extensively analyzed as that 
of sex roles. Content analyses abound, whereas experi- 
mental and field research is limited, albeit more available 
than in other role-socialization areas discussed in this 
review. We first summarize the results of content anal- 
yses that have focused on (1) distributional patterns of 
men and women on television, (2) their demography and 
social characteristics, (3) their physical and personality 
traits, and (4) their interaction patterns. 

Since the early 1950s, -with no published interest in the 
1960s, and a massive interest in the 1970s, it has been 
repeatedly established that male characters outnumber 
females by a 3-to-l ratio. Studies in the early 1970s 
indicated that the disparity in terms of major roles was 
even greater than 3 to 1 (Gerbner 1972; Tedcsco 1974), 
but more recent work indicates that this has changed. For 
1975, 1976, and 1977, Greenbcrg et al. (1978) indicate 



that women have major roles proportionate to their rep- 
resentation in the television population; for 1978, Gerb- 
ner and Signorielli (1979) report an all-time high of 
37 percent of white females as major characters: 

There are different locations for clusters of women on 
television. In situation comedies and family dramas, 
there is nearly one woman for each man; soap operas 
have the same distribution (Katzman 1972). At the op- 
posite end, police-detective shows are 5 to 1 male, and 
Saturday morning cartoons 4 to 1. 

The age of the characters yields another consistent sex 
difference. The typical female is younger. Women cluster 
in the mid thirties and younger brackets; mea cluster at 
older ages. On Saturday morning, adult females are pro- 
portionately underrepresented, and teenagers are over- 
represented (Levinson 1975). There has been a recent 
surge in the number of teenage females in evening shows. 

By race, black women are underrepresented to the 
same extent as white ones; Hispanic women ire out- 
numbered by a greater margin. 

With both marital and parental status, men are more 
likely to have indeterminate allegiances. McNeil (1975) 
found that you could not tell if 46 percent of the men 
were married, compared to 1 1 percent of the women, and 
you could not tell if 53 percent of the men were parents, 
compared to 19 percent of the women. Gerbner and 
Signorielli (1979) concluded that family life was im- 
portant to 60 percent of the women and 40 percent of the 
men, saying tljat "marriage, romance and family are 
woman's concerns in the world of television." McGhee 
(1975) found womerlimore likely to appear in central 
roles when family or Umance were central story issues. 

The worid of wc/fk lis a world of men on television. 
Three studies estimate the unemployment rate of tele- 
vision women within the range of 64-70% (Seggar 1975; 
Dominick and Rauch 1972; McGhee 1975). Several 
studies lead to depictions of television jobs for men and 
women: Males are more likely to be in law-related jobs; 
females ^ire underrepresented as lawbreakers and over- 
represented as victims; at least 9 in 10 lawyers, ministers, 
storcowncrs, and doctors are male; women are usually 
secretaries, nurses; entertainers, teachers, and journal- 
ists. Males get more varied jobs; on Saturday morning 
programs. Busby (1974) found 42 different male jobs and 
4 different female jobs. 

Prestige comes with the job, and men get more of both; 
twice as many females as males are in low-prestige oc- 
cupations. McNeil (1975) showed that half of the women 
and one-third of the men held jobs in which they were 
supervised by someone else and that 90 percent of the 
supervisors were men. A recent analysis by the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights (1979) shows only one up- 
ward trend in jobs for wometi on television — more law- 
related ones. 
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What personal -traits differentiate television men from 
women? A review by McGhee (1975) identifies a repre- 
sentative set; Males are assessed as more rational, 
smarter, more powerful, more stable, and more tolerant; 
fcmiaics are more attractive, happier, warmer, more 
sociable, more peaceful, and fairer. Others have indicated 
that females have more concerns with family, romance, 
and social relationships, while men are more profession- 
ally oriented to business issues, and females are less com- 
petent. Busby (1974) did an interesting analysis of two 
groups of Saturday morning male characters, herc^s and 
husbands, as the antithesis of each other. Husbands came 
out as the heavies, literally overweight, less helpful, less 
intelligent, less logical, more quarrelsome, and less pa- 
tient than heroes. 

Henderson and Green berg (1980) analyzed 21 com- 
mon physical activities of television characters for 
2 weeks of prime time and Saturday shows. Of the five 
most frequently occurring activities — driving, riding, 
media use, personal grooming, and eating — only one, 
driving, was done disproportionately more by males. 
Other activities which discriminated 'Were entertaining, 
preparing food, and indooc housework (rftore occurring 
among females), and business phone calls, drmking and 
smoking, using firearrtis, and doing athletic things .(more 
among males). ^* . ^ ' 

In terms of interactions between males and females on 
television, studies have focused on the relative domi- 
nance, nurturing, and independence of the two sexes. 
Studies by Turow (1974), Seggar (1975), Lemon (1977), 
• and Henderson (1978) show dominance by men across 
shows but give some ir^portant caveats as well. Situation 
comedies tend to show females as equivalently dominant, 
as do episodes depicting family settings. It is dutside the 
family that the male predominates over his female coun- 
terpart. Henderson focused on order-giving and found 
males higher with four different kinds of orders, except 
in situation comedies, where females were dispro- 
portionately high. Male orders were also more, likely to 
be foUowed.Turow focused on advice and order-giving 
and found men giving orders on stereotypical ly mascu- 
line issues, e.g., business, law, government, two-thirds of 
the time, whereas females did so equivalently on male 
and female topics but predominantly on non-sex-typed 
topics. In the daytime shows, Turow found more femi- 
nine topics and more order-giving by females. 

In terms of needing and giving support, McNeil 
(1975) found women more passive and less involved in 
solving problems. Henderson determined that men were 
far more likely to need physical support and women to 
need emotional support. Women asked for support more 
often and got it. Henderson also looked at "making 
plans" as an indicator of character independence and 
found that men made a disproportionate number of plans 
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fo^ themselves and for others and that each sex tended to 
carry out more plans made by same-sex plan-makers. 
But plans made by males were more likely to succeed. 

Thus, the sexes on. television are different from each . 
other, individually and interpersonally. Some are more 
different than' others, depending on time of day and type 
of program. Sex stereotyping, to the extent it reflects 
persistent, consistent, predictable attributes and behav- 
iors, applies to the characterization of males on television 
as well as females. It is not only women who are pigeon- 
holed in certain jobs and interaction patterns, but because 
stereotyping occurs in degrees, it seems that females are 
more stereotyped than males. A major portion of this 
difference stems from their less frequent presentation. If 
there were more women than the 1 in 4 now presented, 
writers could create mrfre varied characterizations. , 

Content Effects \ ' 

Three main streams of research dominate this rplc- 
socialization a'rea. They focus on the effect^ of amount of 
television viewing, the impact of exposure to counter- . * 
stereotyped sex ^le.models^ and the nominatiX)n of pre^ 
f erred television characters. Let us take them in reverse 
order. V • • 

. There persists a^strong unidirectional sex bias in ih« 
"naming of preferred television charactersj presumably 
Jt)ut not demohstrabjy because of the 'character trait 
diffctencesun* the portrayals of males >nd females on • ' 
television. Girla crQss over and choose male ^levision ^ 
characters as "characters they would like to be like when •* ^ 
' 'they grow but boys do not, or not nearly so often. * ^ 
Further, boys choose more total models, again pre- *^ 
sumably because more desirable male models are avail- 
able. Miller and Reeves (1976) asked 200 third through * 
sixth graders to nominate television characters they most 
desire to emulate. Boys chose 50 percent more such char- 
acters on the average than girls, and no boys nominated 
opposite-sex models, while 27 percent of the girls chose 
at least one male character. Some of the bases for choice 
differed by^sex — a discriminating criterion for the boys 
was physical aggressiveness of the characters, and a dis- 
criminating criterion for the girls was physical attrac-' 
tiveness. In a near replication, Miller (1976) found all 
the boys and 71 percent of the girls choosing same-sex 
iK^els. ' . J 

As for counter-stereotype sex models. Miller and 
Reeves (1976) chose five female television characters in 
nontypical female roles — two police officers, a park 
ranger, a television producer, and a school principal! 
Children who could correctly identify the character and 
her occupation were compared with those who could not. 
For four of the five characters, those who knew the pro- 



gram .content rated the occupation as appropriate for 
women to hold. Only the television producer (Mary 
Tyler Moore) failed, and the authors report a general 
lack of awareness of her job. The researchers extended 
the question to determining if there was generalization 
from television to real-life estimates of women filling 
these jobs, i.e., of every 10 pitople in each job in rtal life, 
how many would be women? Significantly larger esti- 
mates occurred for three of the five. 

The overall impact of television exposure on sex-role 
stereotyping can be demonstrated with three important 
studies>Beuf (1974) focused on^sex-typed occupational 
choices among heavy- and light-viewing 3-6-year-olds, 
' an4 foufid that Che heavier viewers made mo^e stejcco- 
> ty(jtdatfcQiccs. MdGhee (1975) also worked with young- 
' " jtm,'*vidipd them iftto subsets of heavy and light 
viewers, and ^administered the Brown "It" test which 
permits a choice between activities -usually associated 
With masculine and feminine roles. Heavy viewers were 
significantly more sexnyped in their responses. Fifteen 
months later, McGhce replicated the study, obtained a 
similar difference between viewing subsets, but noted a 
sharp increase in the level of sex typing among light 
vifwer?. He administered a further .ipeasure of sex 
stereotyping, which asked the children whether a male or 
femalcf figure would more likely be the subject of a brief 
story readtb them. Heavy vieyvers gave ^ore frequent 
sex-fyped responses; however, heavy viewers made 
progressively more stereotyped responses for male- 
related' ntems with increasing age, while light viewers 
showed an opposite inclination. , ' 

^ In summary, males on television are preferred as mod- 
els/counterstereotypes, when they occur, are readily ac- 
'cepted; and heavy viewing contributes to a perpetuation 
, of sex-role stereotyping, because few counterstereoty^es 
are available. S 



Race Role Socialization 

' Hundreds of thousands*of Americans live in sections of 
the United .States devoid of black- Americans, native 
Americans, Asian-Americans, and/or ^Hispanic Ameri- 
^ns. For those Americans, at least, television provides a 
primary socialization opportunity through its portrayal 
of racial minorities in news and fiction. One might be 
equally interested in other ethnic groupS, e.g., depiction 
of foreigners, but that question has been of less policy 
ihtercst and is not addressed here. 

There. have been many content analyses of blacks on 
television over a fairly lorig time; but little attention has 
been paid to Hispanics or any other groups, save for 
sheer frequency counts. We have organized the studies'in 



terms of (1) distributional charartcristics. (2) character . 
demography, and (3) ch;»racter interaction patterns. 

Content /attributes 

• 4 

. Discussion of the population of minority teUaf^ision ^ 
characters requires a brief reminder of its origins and * 
recency. In the early *1 950s, classic sterieolypes of blacks 
performed t^ roles of Amos, Andy, and Bculah. Or- 
ganized protestsTed to the cancellation oiAmos and Andy 
in 1953. For the next 12 years, it was a struggle to find 
any blacks onnietwprk series. In 1965, Bill CosUy began 
/ Spy, and 3 years after tha^ came Julia. This'began what 
Newsweek (f^68) called the "r^ race." By the 1969 - 
season JDominick and Greenbcrg (1970) could document 
the grovyth in black portrayals 6n network tijfevision as 
expanding from 7 percent of all dsry and night cliaracters 
in^l967 to 10 percent in 1968 and 10 percent inJ9^69. 
That same season, 21 of 56 shows featured at I6ast cJir-\ 
black performer (Lemon 1968). Blacks were jflso "dis- 
covered" for commercial?, appearing in 4 peipeent of the 
day and night ads in m7, and 10 percent in prime time ^ 
and 12 percent in daytime ads in 1969. Iferbner and ' 
Signorielli (1979) reported that a// minolrities constituted 
vll.2 percent of the prime time characters in 4970, an 
average of 1 1.8 percent during the 1969-78 decade, and 
^ high of- 17.6 percent in 1975. 

Blacks are the only mi;iotity currently or ever por- 
trayed in any significant numbers. By 1968, their propor- 
tion in the television population reached 10 percent and . 
has remained consistently near that level for more than ?t 
(fecade, a ne^ equivalent to their census proportion. 
Hispanics are Tar fewer, reported as 2.9 pfrccnt during' 
the 1975-76 period (Gerbner and Signorielli 1979) and 
1.5 percent during 1975-77 (Greenberg and Baptista- 
Fernandez 1980). Orientals comprised 2.5 percent dur* 
ing 1970-76, and native Americans less than half ol 1 
percent during that same period. 

Both black and Hispanic television characters are 
heavily cast into situation comedies. Baptista-F^andez 
et al. (1980) compared all black c}^?iVZ^miJP<Sm a week 
of prime time and Saturday^ morning television* with an 
equivalent sample of white characters who appeared on 
the same shows. Blacks disproportionately appeared in 
situation comedies and on Saturday morning. This same 
study reaffirmed what has been called the "ghetto gulch" 
allocation of minority characters— 41 percent of all blapk 
charactei^s appeared on just six shows, and the same 
proportion appeared oi> shows with no white characters. 
By contrast, 75 percent of the white chai'acters appearing 
on shows with at least one black had )bX least a dtJzcn 
other white characters with them. Similar clustering has 
now bipen reported for the portrayal of Hispanifcs, one* 



half of those found in three seasons appearing ;on just 
four shows, featuring gangs and barrios. 

Among demographic characteristics, sex, age, and oc- 
cu*pation have been repeatedly examined. Black males 
.outnumber females by a margin ranging from 2-1 to 3-1; 
white males have a 3-1 proportion over females. For 
Hispanics, it has been identified as a 5-1 margin. By age, 
the young black has been more regularly portrayed. 
More than one-third of the total population of characters 
under 20 have been black, nearly four times the repre- 
sentation of blacks in the television population. Even 
whites appearing on the same shows with blacks are 
different by age; some two-thirds of the black characters 
were in the youngest age category (under 23), compared 
with 38 percent of the whites (Baptista-Fernandez et al. 
1980). 

Blacks consistently have been less likely to have any 
job, to be lower in prestige in the jobs they do have, and 
to be less likely to have higher status positions (Seggar 
and Wheeler 1973; Northcott et al. 1975). Anearly trend 
for overrepresentation as lawbreakers has passed. An 
analysis of Hispanic occupatipns on television reveals 
nothing more professional than owning a restaurant and 
a heavy emphasis on unskilled or semiskilled labor. Fur- 
ther, of a total of 53 Hispanics found in 3 sample weeks, 
22 were comic characters, and 22 were chsi in law- 
breaking or law-enforcing roles, thus yielding three 

, significant images — "the funny Hispanic, the_ crooked 

^ Hispanic, and the Hispanic cop." 

A small number of studies have looked at what the 
black characters do on the television shows. Lemon 
(1977) concluded that blacks dominate whites in shtua- 
tion comedies, with'^the reverse on crime shows. Banks 
(1975) compared all-black shows with integrated ones 
and concluiled that, on the former, blacks "displayed a 
significantly greater number of stereotyped black charac- 
teristics, more personal and family problems and tended 
to have low social status," whereas, on integrated shows, 
blacks "displayed a significantly greater number of so» 
cially valued characteristics . . . and high social statuj> 
symbols." 

In her comparative analysis of blacks and whites on 
the same shows, Baptism-Fernandez determined that 
there were no differences in the rates with which charac- 
ters gave, sought, or received advice, information, or or- 
ders. Racial discussions were jnfrequcnt. 

Thus, we know a bit about the quantity and locus of* 
portrayal of blacks on television for an extended period of 
time; information "about Hispanics is just emerging, as 
are the characters themseFves. 

Content Effects 

Here, the main questions have been whether thie 
portrayals of minorities may affect the self-images of 
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minority children, and v^hether they may influence non- 
mirioi;ity youngsters' expectations about^ and reactions 
t,6, minorities. 

Television portrayals and their impact on the minority 
child's self-image have been more extensively studied 
with public television than with commercial television, 
e.g.. Sesame Street, Carrascolendas, and Villa AJegre, 
Filep et al. (1971) demonstrated significant differences in 
the self-concepts o{ Sesame Street child viewer^ and non- 
vieWers, but Williams et al. (19*73) and Van Wart (1974) 
did not find consistent changes for Carrascolendas. For 
all three shows, however, gains were demonstrated in 
cultural pride, self-confidence, and interpersonal cooper- 
ativeness. Dimas (1970) determined that a movie de- 
picting successful black athletes, entertainers, etc. 
enhanced the self-concept,of black children. 

Minority children and adults are more likely to watch 
commercial programs featuring minority characters and 
situations as part of their greater overall television 
\yatching. Further, black children are as likely as white 
children to select white characters as role models, but 
they are more likely to choose black characters as well, so 
the crossover goes in only one direction (Greenberg and 
Atkin 1978). In fact, the black child perceives there are 
more black television characters to watch than the white 
child does. 

Hinton et al. (1973) found no support for a proposi- 
tion that black youngsters who were nmre exposed to 
white-dominated media would develop destructive selfr 
images. Indeed, it has been shown that black youngsters 
have more positive perceptions of black television charac- 
ters (in terms of activity, strength, and beauty) than they 
do .of white characters (Atkin et al. 1978): Fur^hermqre, 
black children generally perceive commercial television 
characterizations of blacks to be at least as realistic, if not 
mpre so than do white children. 

As for the impact of minority characterizations on 
white children, there is evidence of a dependency on 
television for information about minorities. White young- 
sters with the least direct experience with blacks reported 
that television was their most basic information source 
about, the physical appearance, speech, and dress of 
blacks; these same youngsters had the most positive racial 
attitudes (Greenberg 1972). Two studies of Sesgme 
Street provide, evidence of positive racial attitude 
* changes. In one, white children who had viewed for 2 
years were more positive toward other races (Bogatz and 
Ball 1971). More recently, an experiment with white 
nursery school youngsters manipulated segments of that 
show containing nonWhite characters. One-third of the 
control group subsequently picked minority playmates 
from photos; more than two-thirds of those exposed to the 
multiracial segments made similar choices (Corn et al. 
1976). Sf^6ms o{ Allin the Family among adults support 



a selective perception proposition, namely, that the 
prejudices one takes into the viewing situation are related 
to the show s impacf (Surlin and Tate 1976; Vidmar and 
Rokcach 1974). However, Meyer (1976) examined the 
reactions of first -through -third graders to that show and 
Tound them responding very little to the "views of life" 
espoused by the characters. A quite different program, 
RoQts, resulted in a positive impact on racial attitudes 
(Siirlin 1978). . . 

Clearly, there has not yet been air opportunity to ex- 
amine the impact of the commercial portrayal of His- 
panics on the race-role»soci^lization of cither Hispanic or 
Anglo children, although one may anticipate a strong 
emphasis on this question in (he 1980s. 

The^cant f)ieces of evidence iVidjcate that specific pro- 
graming intended to influence race perceptions has a 
Strong likelihood of doing so but that the impact of stand- 
ard commercial prdgraming has not yet been well 
identified. 



Occupational Roje Socialization 

For those concerned with the kinds of jobs held by 
television characters, two interests have been paramount 
in the content analyses. First, there has been a long- 
standing interest in the extent to which higher prestige 
jobs dominate and lower prestige jobs are^ ignored. Sec- 
ond, there has been an interest in the portrayal of crim- 
inal justice occupations, notably cops and robbers. 



^ Content Attributes 

There is consistency in the finding that higher prestige 
occupations are overrep resented in fictional television, if 
census data are the standard of comparison (DeFleur 
1964; Gade 1971; Seggar and Wheeler 1973; Long and 
Simon 1974; Greenberg et al. 1978). In the first such 
analysis, DeFleur found that nearly one-third of the tele- 
vision labor force were 'professionals and managerial 
level technicians, outnumbering their real-life counter- 
parts by a 3-1 margin. Gade (1971) made similar conclu- 
sions from his analysis of soap operas; 62 percent of the 
females and 89 percent of the males were in the top three 
status occupation categories, in contrast to 19 percent and> 
30 percent of the real labor force. Seggar and Wheeler 
(1973) expanded this conclusion by determining that the 
upper-status emphasis existed equivalently among black, 
Chicano, British, and white characters in roles lasting 
3 minutc^^ or more. ^ 

The same set of studies demonstrates that the gap in 
real-life occupational portrayals is among the lowest oc- 
cupational categories, not among"" the midlevel jobs. 
Again, DeFleur's original finding has not changed sub 



stantially. In the early 1960s, less than 10 percent of male, 
television characters were in low prestige occupations^ 
whereas one-half of the men ii) Indiana held such job^. 
Nearly a decade later, Gade determined that, although 
38 percent of the female characters held low prestige jobs, 
mofe than 81 percent of the w^men in the actual labor 
force were in those categories. For male characters, the 
discrepancy was even greater; 12 j5ercent on television 
and 63 percent in real life were in lower job groupings. . 

Television has Hot been off base from the census in all 
job roles. DeFleur found as many female clerica^wbrkers 
in television as in his baseline^^Seggar anjjT Wheeler ' 
reported parallel propdrtions for farmerr and farm 
managers. " 

Overall, television still offers jobs to men more than 
.women; men are disproportionately likely to have jobs 
outside the home, and the employed females on television 
do not match the labor force data. 

Television provides a narrow set of job opportunities. 
Seggar and Wheeler showed that 30 percent of all white 
Oiales were in five different jobs, 42 percent of the British - 
. characters shared five jobs, and more than 50 percent of 
all blacks and Chicanos were in five specific occupations. 
Women were<ven more homogenous; more than half of 
them, from all ethnic groups, shared five jobs. 

The world of work as cops and robbers was ex- 
amined intensively by Dominick (1973). He compared^ 
television-character statistics with FBI crime statistics. 
The television criminal is much older, which largely ig- 
nores the under-20 groups that accounted for 35 percent 
of all FBI arrest reports in 1970. The television criminal 
is also rpuch more likely to be a white American, 93 
percent in all, in contrast with 70 percent in real-life 
data. Of further n9te is the strong emphasis on law- 
related jobs. In addition to cops and, robbers, there are 
lawyers, judges, matrons, wardens, etc. Three studies 
spanning the early 1950s to the early 1970s place the 
^proportiqn of law-related occupations not lower tha^h 
one-fifth of all jobs and as high as one-third during prime 
time. 



Content Effects 

Surely a child's knowledge about job-holders, job attri- 
butes, and job prestige is quite limited. The child usually 
has early firsthand experience with a teacher, a minister, 
a policeman, cash register clerks, and salespeople. Jobs 
portrayed on television, with which they are unfamiliar, 
should be able to exert a primary influence. The avail- 
able research supports that proposition for occupational 
role socialization. At the same time, television may serve 
tb glamorize some jobs and demean others, either by 
ignoring or belittling them. Jeffries-Fox and Signorielli 
(1978) asked children open-ended questions regarding 
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selected occupational roles; responses yielded job "concep- 
tions that were consistent with television presentation^ of 
these jobs. DeFleur and DeFleur (1967) had demon- 
strated similar outcomes a decade earlier. Siegel (1958) 
^l^^found that second graders* role expectations of taxi 
^■drivers tended to parallel alternative radio depictions 
they were exposed to. Miller and Reeves (1975) exposed 
youngsters to stereotyped and counterstercotyped oc- 
cupational porfrayals by women; child viewers, both 
male and female, were more accepting of \ hichever ver- 
sion they received. That is, if television gave them stereo- 
types, they accepted them as typical female behavior; if 
television gave them counterstereotypes, they accepted 
them. Their findings were a counterbalance to Beufs 
research which showed that each sex made gender- 
appropriate career preferences and that these reflected 
occupations as they were typically portrayed Dn ffcle- 
vision. The research indicated there were no inherent 
reasons for such an outcome, but there was specifically a 
con tent -a vail able reason. 

Finally, we can provide some preliminary findings 
from a large-scale study (Abel et al. 1 980) in a quasi-field 
experiment. Two cities were located, in which each had 
a syndicated daily television series not available during 
the last 5 years in the other city; each scries had at least 

* one primary occupation and one secondary occupation, 
not common to the other show. A city in Ohio provided 
The Andy Griffith Show for the occupations of barber 
and sheriff; a sinjilar city in Wisconsin had That Girl for 
the primary occupations of actress and magazine writer. 
All fpurth, fifth, and sixth graders in the two commu- 
nities were surveyed, 554 in one and 969 in the other. 
Measured were role evaluation, gender Appropriateness 
of job, perceived job rewards, power, physical attributes 
necessary for role, personal job aspirations, and job 

- . knowledge. Comparison groups included viewers and 

* nonviewlers, frequent and infrequent viewers, and cur- 
rent and noncurrent viewers. For all three successful role 
models — the barber, sherifi*, and magazine writer — 
exposiTfe positively affected the viewers* aspirations, 
evaluations, and perceptions of the role holders* rewards 
and physical requirements of the jobs. For the single not 
yet successful role model— unfortunately, this was the 
actress and the only female job-holder jn the study — 

"exposure had a negative influence. In this study, the 
primary eff<;cts existed between all viewcj^ and non- 
viewers and between current viewers anrf^nonviewers. 
Neither frequency nor recency of viewing was important. 
This locus of differences suggests there was lengthy re- 
tention of role-related' beliefs and that repeated or con- 

. tinous exposure may not be essential for significant, 
longitudinal impacts to appear. 

. The researchers concluded that "being expgsed to the 
programs substantially alters selected perceptions of oc- 

O " • ^ ' ' 11 
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cupational roles and . . ! exposure definitely affects the 
child*s aspirations for the occupation and theirevaluation 
of the role.** 

Age Role Socialization 

The most common approach to questions regarding 
the portrayal of the elderly on fictional television pro- 
graming is by comparison of the age distribution of tele-* 
vision characters to the age distribution provided by the 
census. Two notes should be entered before doing that 
here. First, since the 1970 census identified 1 1 percent of 
the population as 65 or older, the trend of the last clccade 
has been for the elderly to constitute an.even larger frac- 
tion of the populationj Second, television has no mandate 
to reflect the population distribution on any de- 
mographic, social, or behavioral characteristics; there- 
fore, discrepancies are not inherently negative. 

In practice, two age groups are underrepresented in 
studies of/telcvision fiction — young cHildren and the el- 

" derPy (Ansello 1978). Fictional- characters under 19 ac- 
count for one-third of the census distribution but only 10 
percent of the television population; barely,more tlian 2 
percent of the television characters are at least 65, by 
contrast with the 11 percent real figure (Gerbner'ct al. 
1980; Signorielli 1979). Supportive data come from Sim- 
mons et al. (1977), with about 4 percent of the television 
characters in the preteen age bracket, 8 percent as teens, 

"one-third 20-34, one-third from 35-49, 16 percent in 
their fifties and early sixties, and 3 percent 65 or older. 
The average age of the typical television character was 
assessed at 37. An earlier study by Peterson (1973) ar- 
gued that the elderly were proportionately represented, 
but her show collection was nonsystematic and small (a ' 
collection of 30 half-hours), and she additionally coded * 
the real-life age of the characters. Across recent seasons, 
there has been a distinct increase in the television popu- 
lation of teenage characters but no change in the fre- 
quency of the elderly. , < 



Content Attributes^ 

Studies have looked at the relationship between age 
groupings of television characters and a small set of other 
attributes: role type, program type, 5ex, race, job, and 
socioeconomic status. Older characters, especially men, 
tend to be cast in coitiic roles, in contrast to serious or 
mixed ones. (Gerbner et al. 1980). Younger characters 
(under 20) are more than twice as likely to be cast in 
^ regular, recurring roles than in guest roles; the elderly 
appear equally ofteh as regular and guest' characters 
(Grcenberget al. 1980). 

S ' 



Byprogram type, (Jcrbncr'^and Signoriclli (1979) indi-^ 
catcd that the ovrrall low representation of the elderly is 
even lower, in weekend daytime television shows cs- 
peciallv designed for young viewers. Their study and that 
done by Greenberget al. (1980) indicate that the Satur- 
day shows and family dramas are high in the count of 
characters under 20, who are not particularly visible on 
police-detect ive shows. The 20-34 group is seen particu- 
larly on situation comedies and crime shows but in pro- 
portions equivalent to their overall presence in the - 
tel^^ision population. Those 35-49 predominate on 
crime shows. Age groups older than this are dispersed 
among program types; the elderly are not particularly 
concentrated in any of the prime time program types. . 

By sex, the average age of a television female 15 nearly ' 
10 years younger than a male (Aronoff*l974). Nearly 
half the televisionVomen are in the 20-34 age bracket, 
with only a fourth of the men in that same age caftegory; 
the I'everse is so for the 35-49 age group. Several studies ^ 
converge in reporting that the aging world on television 
is a man's world. About one-fifth of the males are 50 and 
over; less than 10 percent of the females are. Mroving 
further ^ up in age, the elderly (over 65) have been 
identified as more than 90 percent tnalc (Petersen 1973). 
Mature and aging women'have been absent from tele- 
vision series episodes. 

By raccffbhK^ks have been disproportionately reflected 
in the youngestWe category and absent from the older 
gr9upings. In 19>S>^38 percent of the black television 
characters were assessed as under 20 years of age, com- 
pared with 1 8 percerit of the white^characters. They were 
consistently underrepresented amohg older characters- 
only 6 percent of them qualified as over 50, compared 
■ with 17 percent of the whites (Greenberg et al. 1980).- 
By job and socioeconomic status, the results show that, 
as one ages, a higher level job and higher socioeconomic 
statuTfollow (Gerbner and Signorielli 1979). Theelderly 
are distinctly less likely to be "in service worker positions 
or in the lower social classes. Contrary perhaps to popu- 
lar belief, the elderly are not depicted as poor. 

Image characteristics, in addition to demographic 
ones, have been examined. Aronoff (1974) reports strik- 
ing negative characterizations; the elderly are "ugly, 
toothless, sexless, senile, confused and helpless." Gerbner 
and^Signorielli (1979) find-^that the elderly are mor'e 
comickk treated with disrespect and shown as stubborn, 
ecc^qtric, and foolish. On a ^'good-bad" dimension, fewer 
older characters have been labeled as good, and propor- 
tionately more have befcn labeled as bad than in younger 
age groups. Aronoff concludes that, in a world of gener- 
V ally positive portrayals and happy endings, less than half 
the older males and a small fraction of the older females 
are seen as successful, happy, and good. 



These attributes emerge primarily from prime time 
pre "aming. In sharp contrast, Cassata et al. (1980) 
ider ii/the older person on soap operas as attractive, 
usually employed in an important position, and an inde- 
pendent individual. 

Greenberg et aL (1979) looked at the prosocial and 
antisocial behaviors of television characters of different 
ages. Little difference existed among ages in the commis- 
sion or receipt of prosocial behaviors. However, those 
from 50-59 and over 60 were much less likely to initiate 
any physically aggressive acts, while at the same time 
being likely targets of such acts by others. In further 
contrasf, these two older age groups were particularly 
more likely to be verbally aggressive; behaviorally the 
elderly were more insulting, verbally hostile and cranky, 
and more often Hhe target of antisocial physical 
aggression. * 



Content Effects 

The same refrain exists; w<5 can posit a good deal about 
the social learning that might atcrue from certain consis- 
tencies in the portrayal of different age groups, but the 
research evidence is fragmentary. For example, four 
studies find that as one's real age advances, perceptions 
of the portrayal of the elderly on television are more 
positive (D^vis 1971; Bower"l973; Harris 1975; Kor- 
^nny and Neuendorf 1980). Hemming and Ellis (1976) 
report more overall viewer dissatisfaction than satisfac- 
tion with the way television depicts older people. Inter- 
estingly, they found the time of day of viewing correlated 
with these perceptions— maximum unfairness was 
attributed ^o programs shown after 11:30 p.m., and 
maximum satisfaction with daytime programing, which 
agrees with the Cassata et al. (1980) content findings. 

Other studies are more (^ircct tests. Studies by Gerbner 
and his associates (1979; 1980) found that heavier view- 
ing, especially among young people, is related to more 
negative and Unfavorable perceptions of older folks. The 
heavier viewer is more likely to believe that older people 
are not open-minded, not bright, aler^, or good at getting 
things done. Younger viewers also heff stronger negative 
views of older people, suggesting Uat'younger viewers, 
earlier imbued with television's depiction of old people, 
are less likely to express any independent view of this age 
group. 

Korzenny and NeuendoVf (1980) ftudied the self- 
perceptions of the elderly, as related to motivations for 
viewing and content interests. They found that positive 
perceptions of television's portrayal of the elderly en- 
hanced the self-concept of older people, and negative 
reactions diminished that concept. Furthermore, the 
heaviest viewers were more likely to perceive the tele- 



viion elderly as hindrances to society, especially if the 
greater viewing encompassed more fantasy content; they 
also had lower self-concepts. Watching reality-oriented 
content led to opposite outcomes; the television elderly 
were judged more positii^ely, as were the self-judgments. 

Discussion 

^ The state-of-the-art is less than classical. One finds 
ijiuch rhetoric, cascades of content analyses, and a pau- 
city of convincing data. The content analyses typically do 
^ enhance th^ rhetorfc by identifying a substantial anjiount 
of media content malevolence. Proof of impact— much 
more tedious, qualified, and time-consuming — has not 
been pursued with much vigor. Without some external 
force prompting researchers to focus in on race roles or' 
sex roles, there couFd be a slow accumulation of fragmen- 
tary evidence. 

The emphasis in both policy and research has reflected 
largely the pejorative aspects of social roles and social 
, behavior on television. For a brief period in the 1970s,' 
one could find a flurry of interest in the prosocial out- 
comes of television content. This review finds a pointed 
focus on pernicious television images. It is refreshing to 
be able to relate that family interactions on television are 
overwhelmingly aflliliative and not destructive. At the 
same time^ an emphasis oa that fact could well deter 
social interest and research in that area. 

For most social roles, television will not be an exclusive 
or even a primary source of information. It will supple- 
ment, reinforce, and complement. The media hermit, 
however, is rarer than the media addict. The best bet 
is that we wou|| be able to continue to demonstrate 
a modest influence in the general population of 
youngsters on most of the social role issues that can be 
operation alized. 

One paramount issue remains: the extent to which the 
conclusions from Content research are based almost ex- 
clusively on the sheer frequency and quantity of a content 
phenomenon. It may be a legitimate proposition that 
extensive omission and ignoring of a role category will 
lead to social devaluation of that role. If Hispanics are 
not seen on television, perhaps that implies to some that 
the)4 are not worth seeing. On the other hand, if not many V 
clergy, dentists, or bankers are seen, it is doubtful they 
are less thought of for that reason. 

Almost exclusively, the typical content analyses absorb 
and lump all characters together in identifying the aver- 
age. There are some subgroup comparisons, e.g., regular 
versus guest roles, but they do not capture the essence of 
qualitative differences among characters. Is exposure to 
14 different women across that number of^hows equiv-- 
alent to watching i4/*?Ta"divorced, working mother) in 
14 episodes? Is watching the Jeffersons (a^black family 
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situation comedy) for a season equivalent4o full exposure 
to Roots? Sampling the population of television charac- 
ters and di-awing inferences about their potential impact 
are an imprecise approach to making role .socialization 
predictions. 

Let me propose an approach- that would emphasize a 
critical characters focus. First, one would determine? the 
principal characters and favorite shows watched most 
cegularJy by young vipwers. Then, an intensive analysis 
of those particular characters, over time rather than for 
a single episode from a sample week, would provide 
much richer portrayal information upon which to base 
socialization hypotheses. 

Despite all their viewing, children are primarily at- 
tracted byxnot more than a dozen shows. Those deserve 
special attention. Census-type information across all of 
television has its function, but that function is not very 
, appropriate to the socialization questions. It largely 
argues that all messages and all impressions are nomi- 
nally equivalent. They may be for descriptive purposes ' 
• but not for predictive ones. A fan of Af 1.4*5*//*, without 
military experiences, may be expected to derive certain 
impressions, expectations, and values about military 
doctors, nurses, soldiers, war, medicine, etc. Such im- 
pressions are not likely to be refleAed in a thematic on 
character analysis of all ofUelevision content. One can 
begin to isolate specific patterns of television experiences 
as the basis for postulating social role outcomes and to 
move away fromiiypothesis generation solely on the basis 
of large-sqale content analyses. 

This d9cs not necessarily lead to role learnmg that is 
idiosyncratic to some individual character or story line. It 
is a compromise Between the research which focuses on ■ 
a single series, e.g., the .4// in the Family studies, and 
those which focus on all of television, with no ability to 
pinpoint the originating content. 

The main point is to identify the content that is ex- 
pected to impinge on role-socialization issues. In addition 
to more extended analysis of that content over time, it is 
important to consider the possibility of assessing new 
attributes. For starters, we can suggest three: (1) ''in- 
tensity'* of content portrayals, e.g., one verbally ag- 
gressive interaction is not the same as another one; 
(2) duration of those portrayals, c^., a 15-second charac- 
terization is different from one that proceeds for 
4 minutes; and (3) longevity, e.g., a character Tm watch- 
ing for the fifth season may have a very different meaning 
for me than one I*m looking at for the first time. 

This proposes to refocus content analyses for the par-, 
ticular needs of role-socialization theory* and research. 
That kind of r'esearch requires significant expansion jn 
field ana laboratory data compilation if one expects to 
have more conclusive statements abo^fHhC role-rclatcfl 
impacts of television. 
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This review examines the contribution of television to 
the formation and implementation of consufner role ori- 
entations in the American economic system. The research 
focuses on the consumer jocialization of children and 
adolescents who rely on television as a major source of 
learning about product consumption. Consumer social- 
ization is the developmental process by which young peo- . 
pie acquire the knowledge, attitudes, and skills relevant 
to their functioning in the marketplace. Since adults' 
patterns of consumer behavior are also influenced by 
television, this topic will be given brief consideration. 

The preponderances of con simmer research has dealt 
with television commercial advertising messages. Al- 
though persuasive advertisements have the mo^ obvious 
ivclevance for consumer role learning, other types of in- 
formational and entertainment messages may also have 
significant influence. The final section of this review dis' 
cusses the possible effects of nonadvertising content, such 
as public service announcements, game programs, and 
dramas. - 
% Several types of audience response \p television adver- 
tising are related to consumer roles. These responses 
reflect a rather constrained form of learning, since_ adver- 
tising not intended to educate consumers in the well- 
rounded manner that cUther agents of socialization might 
stck to provi<|te. At me cognitive level, ads produce 
awareness of alternative brands and information about 
product and brand attributes. Affective responses include 
brand preferences and generic materialistio attitudes re- 
garding produofi and spending. In terms of overt behav- 
ior, advertising plays a role in purchases, requests to 
piirchase, and amount of consumption of purchased 
products. Underlying these outcomes is the information 
processing of consumers; this involves such factors as 
comprehension of advertising; acceptance of advertising 
claims, evaluation of product attributes, comparisons 
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among brands, and reliance on ads as an information 
source. This review will summarize a broad range of 
research studies assessing the effects of television adver- 
tising on these consumer orientations. 

Aside from impact on consumer cognitions, attitudes, 
and behaviors, television advertising has a number of 
social and psychological side effects; for instance, ads 
affect parent-child conflict over purchases, aggressive be- 
havior arising from product disappointment, learning 
about sex and race roles portrayed in ads, and lifestyle 
orientations based on advertising depictions. Since these 
consequences are beyond the scope of this review, other 
chapters and articles should be consulted (Atkin et al. 
1980; Adler et al, 1977; Tuchman 1978; Atkin 19756; 
Tan 1979; Busby 1975). 

Unlike many other types of television effects, the ques- 
tion of television advertising impact has come under scru- 
tiny by governiTient regulatory agencies. Throughout the 
1970s, the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) conducted 
inquiries into certain types of ads, such as proprietary 
medicines, food products, and cereal premiums. In 1978, 
ithe FTC proposed rules that would restrict advertising 
directed to young children. Although most of these regu- 
latory thrusts have been thwarted, research on television 
advertising continues to be relevant to policymakers as 
well as social scientists. 



Basic Models 

Advertising communication via television involves a 
complex interplay of stimulus and receiver variables. 
The receiver is the consumer, who^is viewed as an infor- 
mation processor tryilig to absorb and deal with available 
messages relevant to product selection decisions. 
Consumer behavior theorists make a distinction between 
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levels of psycholqgical involvement in this decision- 
making. Much consumption is trivial and non* 
ego-involving, where the consumer has only weak 
commitmcfnt to brand choice (Robertson 1976). Con- 
sequently, there is a lack of involvement in the 
information-processing task, and the consumer is essen- 
tially a passive receiver. For more important decisions, 
ihe consumer becomes involved as an active seeker and 
evaluator of information, systematically considering vari- 
ous options along a number of decisional criteria. The 
rol^Wlidvertising varies considerably between these two 
fundamental contexts. 

High Involvement Model 

rhe classic advertising models were developed to de- 
scribe the mental stages experienced by a consumer dur- 
ing a highly involving decision process. This is termed a 
''hierarchy^ of effects** approach, where the advertising 
moves the consumer through a sequential series of re- 
sponses from cognitive learning to behavioral enactment 
\Ramond 1976). The sophisticated consumer devotes at- 
tention to the message, critically perceives the content 
(possibly derogating the source, ignoring some appeals, 
and challenging sonie< arguments made in the ad), and 
evaluates the relevance of the benefits to self before form- 
ing a preference and then acting. The multiattribute 
expectancy-value models have been applied to this proc- 
ess; the advertiser concentrates on chafigihg beliefs 
regarding the linkage between the advertised item and 
various product attributes that the consurher already 
values. ^ 

Most models of mass nr^edia persuasion focus on vari- 
ations in the source and message factors that affect atti- 
tudinal response (Atkin 1981). For advertising, the 
source credibility dirhension of trustworthiness is consid- 
ered most crucial; competence and dynamism are also 
important. High source trui^^vorthinessis often achieved 
by using professional characters or ordinary amateurs 
who share similar characteristics wittf the target re- 
ceivers. (For children*s advertising, this usually means 
using child actors of, the same or ^lightly older age as the 
viewers.) Competence is projected by employing sources 
who have special expertise relating to the product or who 
convey general authoritativcness. (For children*s food 
alls, this may be a healthy athlete or a parental-figure 
adult. )'The dynamism dimension is typically created by 
depicting a celebrity endorser, a highly attractive profes- 
sional model, or a unique trade character. (In children *s 
commercials, McDonald*s features the clown Ronald 
McDonald, and Kellogg*s promotes the animated Tony 
the Tiger.) 

Among the message factors, both content atyd struc- 
tural elements are important. Persuasion strategies that 



tend to be effective indude fear appeals, comparative 
brand claims, explicit re(;ommendations to buy, and sty- 
listic hooks such as humor, sex, and music; the evidence 
on the relative efficacy of emotional versus rational ap- 
peals depends m the situation. Among the structural 
dimensions, heavy volume and repetition are effective. 

Another. theoretical perspective relevant to consumer 
behavior is Bandura^s ( 1 97 1 ) social learning theory. This 
conceptualization proposes that modeled behaviors, such 
as eating or toy playing portrayed in commercials, will 
lead to higher levels of viewer consumption of corre- 
sponding products. This impact should be generic rather 
than brand specific, since dfsjnhibition or response facil- 
itation explains responses to a broader category of prod- 
ucts depicted rather than to the distinctive brands within 
the category (Atkin 1976). 

Finally, postpurchase reinforcement from advertising 
has been identified as a significant process. In this situ- 
ation, the consumer selectively seekf or avoids exposure 
to ads and selectively perceives message content in an 
attempt to form a more favorable attitude toward the 
chosen brand. The tendency to bolster prior purchase 
actions through selective information processing is pre- 
dicted by dissonance theory, which posits that an ego- 
involving decision between comparable alternatives will 
produce psychological defensiveness. 

Low Involvement Model 

When the consumer does not particularly care about a 
trivial decision, another sequence of stages occurs. Based 
on Krugman's (1965) passive learning theory, research- 
ers propose that the consumer acquires a minimal brand 
familiarity from advertising but does not form a distinct 
attitude toward it. Through constant repetition, the mes- 
sage gains attention and some perceptions sink in; the ads 
are passively processed with little critical resistance. 
Then, when a brand item is encountered in a store, it is 
recognized and purchased on a trial basis. Entertaining 
and intrusive television commercials are well suited for 
this type of effect (Krugman i965). ^ 



Market Segments 

Responses to advertising differ substantially across 
various subgroups of receivers. Consumers can be catego- 
rized according to sex, face, income level, p^^rsonality, 
and social context. The most crucial variable is age, since 
information-processing abilities and product needs vary 
through the life cycle. Although developmental capacities 
differ year-by-year at the younger age levels, it seems 
most efltcient to trisect age level into three broad catego- 
ries of childhood (up to age 12), adolescence (12-17), and 
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adulthood (18 and older). The presentation^ of the 
research literature is organized according to this age 
breakdown with the greatest emphasis on the voluminous^ 
evidence pertaining to children. 

Children's Responses to 
Advertising 

'This section examines the consequences of children's 
annual exposure to about 20 thousand television com- 
mercials, especially those Saturday morning ads that are 
targeted to young audiences. The first part assesses the 
degree of direct impact on product preferences, requests, 
and consumption. Since most ads promote food products, 
the next part describes children's learning about nutri- 
tion and oth^r food attributes featured in commercials. 

Before consumption effects are. examined, children's 
cognitive and evaluative responses to commercials are 
summarized in terms of affect toward ads, beUef in ad- 
vertising messages, and understanding of commercial 
content. , 

Young children generally like to watcli Saturday 
morning commercials, while older children express am- 
bivalent feelings (Atkin 1975c; Robertson and Rossiter 
1974; Rossiter 1977; Ward 1972). The children es- 
pecially enjoy hiimor and other entertaining qualities of 
television ads. 

Infcrencel regarding children's acceptance of adver- 
tising claims depend on the measurement procedure 
employed. When given a dichotomous forced-choice 
question on whether ads are true or untrue, the propor- 
tion of children who exhibit generalized distrust rises 
from about one-fourth of the pre-8-year-olds to three- 
• fourths of those over 10 years old (Atkin 1975c; Bearden 
et al. 1979; Robertson and Rossiter 1974; Rossiter 1977; 
Ward 1972; Ward n al. 1977). Rejection of specific 
advertisements and persuasive claims, however, is not as 
prevalent as the generalized measures would indicate. 
Although children are skeptical about assertions in com- 
'merciais for familiar toys, they readily accept technical 
« claims of a medical or nutritional nature (Atkin 1975r; 
Haefner et al. 1975). Heavy viewers of commercials are 
more likely than light viewers to believe ads. 

Impact on Desire for Advertised 
Products. 

A number of research projects have sought to deter- 
mine the role of television advertising in the development 
^Jfof children's awareness of, and preference for,-toy and 
food products. One method is simply to ask children or 
parents where they learn about desired products. 

o • • ' 1 
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Donohue (1975) asked black elementary school chil- 
dren to name their favorite toy and tell where they first 
found out about it; television watching was most often 
mentioned, followed by seeing it in a store and friends' 
- having it. Caron and Ward (1975) told children to list 
Ch>istmas gift wishes in a letter to Santa and to indicate 
where they got the idea for each item. Four sources Were 
* prevalent: television, friends, stores, and catalogs. When 
asked where they would find out about toys and snack 
, foods, about one-third 6f kindergartners and more than 
half of the third and sixth graders cited television (Ward 
et al. 1977). 

According to mothers of young children interviewed by 
Barry and Sheikh (1977), television ranked first as a 
learning source for products in general, followed by 
friends and catalogs. Mothers and children studied by 
Howard et al. (1977) cited television as the most im- 
portant information source for cereal and toy produ<;ts. 

Children have also been asked to report on the impact 
of ads on desires. Responding to the question, ^^Would 
you like to have most things they shSw on TV commer- 
cials?", two-thirds of the kindergartners and half of the 
third and sixth graders said "yes" (Ward et al. 1977). 

r 

In a correlational survey, Atkin et al. (1979) measured 
preferences for various food brands in a sample of 
5-12-year-olds. There was a strong positive relationship 
between viewing television commercials and liking the 12 
frequently advertised foods (r .59). On the average, 
66 percent of the heavy viewers ^aid they liked each 
advertised product, compared to 46 percent of the light 
viewers. 

There are some experimental studies where one group 
of children saw a commercial while a nonexposed group 
did not see any advertising for that product. Atkin and 

^ Gibson (1978) found that nine-tenths of the young chil- 
dren exposed to a Pebbles cereal commercial wanted to 
eat that cereal, compared to two-thirds of the control 
group. A parallel experiment with Honeycombs cereal 
showed no significant impact on desire, perhaps because 
of less effective ad execution. 

Goldberg and Gorn's (1978) experiment used a toy 
commercial witk young children. Exposed children were 

' considerably more likely to want to play with that toy 
rather than play with their friends; indeed, they said they ^ 
would prefer to play with a not-so-nice child who owned 
thjc advertised toy rather than a nice one without that toy. 

An experiment with low-income boys between 8 and 
10 years old involved exposure to an ad for a new and 
unfamiliar toy product (Gorn and Goldtferg 1977). Com- 
pared to a nonexposed control group, those who saw the 
ad were more likely to have a positive attitude toward the 
toy and to expend ntore energy working on a task to 
obtain the toy.^ 



In a more extreme experimental test, Resnik and Stern 
(1977) created a bland ad for an unfamiliar potato chip 
brand, with no useful information, appealing models, or 
elaborate production techniques— the message simply 
communicated the product's existence. When offered a 
choice between two unknown brands, exposed children 
were much more likely to choose the advertised potato 
chips. 

Impact on Requests for Advertised 
Products 

Since children do not have the means to buy most of the 
products advertised on television, most preferences are 
expressed in terms of requests to parents. Of course, 
children ask parents to buy a large number of products; 
the issue concerns the extent to which advertising stimu- 
lates these requests. 

One method is the self-report of impact, which was 
employed by Atkin {\975d). "Many of the TV commer- 
cials are for toys — things like games and dolls and racing 
cars. After you see these toys on TV, how much do you 
ask yout mother to buy them for you?" Across the 
3-12-year-old sample, 28 percent said "a lot," and 
55\ercent said "sometimes." The same question was 
repeated for breakfast cereals; 33 percent reported "a 
lot," and 45 percent replied "sometimes." When mothers 
were asked to report on requests received, almost identi- 
cal responses were obtained. Children who watched the 
most Saturday morning commercials asked much more 
often, with about twice as many heavy viewers as light 
viewers falling in the "a lot" category. 

In Atkin's (1975c) survey of fourth-to-seventh grade 
students, one-fifth reported that they asked "a lot" for 
cereals after viewing these products on television. Heavy 
viewers of cereal advertising made more requests, by a 
2-to-l margin over lightly exposed children. Further- 
more, almost half of those who watched television heavily 
often asked to go to highly advertised fast-food restau- 
rants, compared to one-fourth of light viewers. 

The Atkin et al. (1979) survey showed that children 
who view the most Saturday commercials ask most often 
for advertised foods (r = .47). Summing across nine food 
products, the investigators found that heavy viewers 
made almost twice as many request as light viewers. 

Galst and White (1976) assessed the extent to wliich 
children age 3-11 attended to commercials in a labora- 
tory setting and subsequently observed them in a trip to 
the supermarket. Children engaged in 15 purchase- 
influence attempts f>er shopping expedition; those paying 
greater attention to ads made far mQje requests. Request 
frequency was also moderately related to amount of 
home viewing of commercial programing but was un- 



related to viewing of public television programing. A 
survey by Clancy-Hepburn et al. ^1974).similarly discov- ^ 
ered a positive relationship between Saturday morning 
viewing and frequency of food, requests, as reported by 
mothers of 8-13-year-old children. 

Using a projective 'technique. Sheikh and Molcski 
(f977) told children to complete a story which began 
with a hypothetical child seeing several ads for toys, food, 
or clothing. When asked if they thought the child felt like 
requesting the item, nine-tCQths replied affirmatively. 
However, only.three-fifths s^id the child would actually 
make the request, indicating that children use some dis- 
cretion in expressing desires to parents. 

* . * • 

Irnpact on Rate of Consumption of 
Advertisid Products 

Once an edible product is available, the actual con- 
sumption rate becomes an important outcome. 

Atkin (1975c) conducted a survey with fourth-to- 
seventh grade students. Those who watched the most 
cereal advertising ate advertised cereals much more fre- 
quently; for example, 25 percent of the heavy viewers 
reper,ted eating Sugar Smacks "a lot," compared to 
13 percent of the light viewers. The relationship between 
candy-advertising exposure and the frequency of eating 
candy was also moderately strong; for example, 49 per- 
cent of the heavy viewers versus 32 percent of light 
viewers ate Hershey Bars "a lot." Indeed, general tele- 
, vision viewing was positively related to consumption of 
general snack and processed foods ^(e.g., potato chips, 
soda pop, hot dogs). 

These students were also asked about usage of per- 
sonal hygiene f)roducts and medicines. There was a mod-, 
erately strong relationship between viewing ade for 
deodorants, mouthwash, and acne 'cream and the 
frequency of using these products; heavy viewers were 
almost twice as likely as light viewers to say they used 
, mouthwash and acne cream "a lot." 

Duesere (1976) discovered that television viewing was 
positively related to consui;nption of heavily sugared ce- 
real, candy, snack food, and empty-calorie food as well as 
between-meal eating. Eating of heavily advertised foods 
was correlated with viewing in another 'survey by Sha- 
raga (1974). Atkin et al. (1979) also obtained a mod- 
erately positive correlation for candy eating! 

Impact of Advertising on Generic 
Preferences 

Aside from the direct effects on preferences for adver- 
tised brands, commercials also stimulate greater con- 




sumption of other brands within the generic product 
class. This outiomc is explained b)^^SQda^ learning the- 
ory, which predicts that those who view a behavioral 
sequence, such as' consuming a product, may vicariously 
acquire new patterns of behavior, strengthen weaken 
inhibitions governing the expression of previously 
learned responses, or "be reminded to perform existing 
response tendencies. This. Occurs through' processes of 
attention, retention, and motivation generated by c^jc- 
posure to symbolic modeling stimuli, such as televisi<5n 
advertising portrayals-. The impact need nqt necessarily 
be tied to the particular brands featured in the ads; the 
key factor ii the modeled actions, such as eating a certain 
kind of food. 

This can most clearly be illustrated in the case of cereal 
consumption. Most children have established habitual 
patterns of behavior regarding cereal eating and have 
experienced enjoyment and approval of these actions. 
Advertising can serve as a cue that instigates the pre- 
viously learned eating response through a reminder func- 
tion. Such response facilitation is made more likely by 
the depicted enjoyment of the models in the cereal 
commercials. # * 

The*response might be expected to "generalize** to 
unadvertised brands for two reasons: The brand-unique 
cues in a given ad m\ght be perceived as peripheral to the 
more central modeled sequence of preparing and eating 
a bowl of cereal, and the overall message environment of 
numerous competing cereal brands may pc^Jmice a cumu- 
lative impression of 'bating cereaF* rather than learning 
substantive and symbolic distinctions between various 
brands. From a visual modeling perspective, the basic 
theme conveyed is consumption behavior, since there arc 
often no unique features of specific brands that observers 
can act out. 

To determine whether advertising exposure produces 
brand-specific or generalized reactions, Atkin {\915d) 
measured consumption of heavily and lightly advertised 
cereal brands in a survey of fourth-to-seventh graders. 
Exposure was indexed by attention to specific cereal ads; 
and general attention to such ads, weighted by the 
amount of Saturday morning viewing time. The cor- 
relation between viewing and eating eight highly adver- 
tised cereals was strong, with a coefficient of .41. The 
association was also positive for eating five less advertised 
brands, although it was not as strong with a coefficient of 
.27. Thus, advertising does have a clear impact on brand 
consumption; in addition, the influence appears to diff*use 
to other brands to some extent. 

A different process, disinhibition, seems applicable to 
candy eating. Saturday morning comnfercials repeatedly 
portray models happily consuming a variety of candies, 
occasionally with the additional reinforcement of tacit 
adult approval. Yet, candy consumption is considered by 
^ . 1 



children to be a partially proscribed behavior; parental 
communication and their own common sense typically 
serve to restrain canOy intake through creation of mild 
inhibitions. ^Extensive exposure to cajidy ad modeling* 
stimuli ;nay suggest to the child that excessive candy 
eating is Acceptable behavior by reducing personal guilt 
or tfar of social disapproval. This effect should be 
refuted in greater amounts of candybars eaten by the 
child; since inhibitions probably do not pertain to partic- 
ular brands, the impact should be generalized to all 
brands, regardless of advertising. 

The survey of fourth-to-seventh graders measured 
candy exposure and consumption in the same manner as 
the cereal study described above. Exposure correlated .29 
with the index of eating heavily promoted brands, and 
.30 with lightly advertised brands. A similar survey 
showed correlations of .27 for heavily advertised candies 
and .23 for lightly advertised brands (Atkin et al 1979). 
This provides compelling evidence that television ads do 
influence candy consumption in a generic manner. 

Impact of Premium Appeals 

Although there is considerable research dealing with 
the overall influence of advertising on preferences, less 
attention has been given to the specific message factors 
that maximize effectiveness. 

, The type.of ^peal that has come under closest study 
is the premium offer that is often featured in cereal 
commercials. In the mother-child study by Atkin 
{\915d), mothers who reported that their children asked 
for cereals were asked, **When your child asks for a 
specific cereal, what does' he/she usually say . . . what 
reasons docs he/she give for wanting it?" In response to 
. this open-ended question, 45 percent of the mothers said 
that the premium was a reason given by the child. An 
additional 36 percent of the mothers cited premiums in 
response to a followup query specifically asking about 
this reason. Mothers mentioned the premium factor far 
more often Uhan. any other motive. The importance of 
television advertising of premiums 'can be seen in 
differences between lightly and heavily exposed children: 
According to the mothers, 70 percent of the children who 
viewed an hour or less of S-^turday morning ask because 
of premiums, compared to 86 percent of those watching 
2 hours, and 90 percent of children viewing 3 hours or 
more. 

Using a hypothetical choice technique, Reilly (1973) 
asked children "When you see a TV commercial for a 
product, would you like to product more if . . • fol- 
lowed by pairs of alternatives. More than half of the 
6-10-year-olds chose the premiym^attribdte over, nutri- 
tion, compared to one-third bf those between 1 1 and 15 
years old. 
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Observation of pareni-child interactions at the cereal 
shelf of thr supermarket showed that one-tenth of the 
children explicitly identified the premium as the primary 
reason for wanting a particular brand (Atkin 1978a). A 
much larger percentage based their cereal selection at 
least partially on premium considerations. Observers 
judged that perhaps one-fourth of the children were 
making their decision primarily on the basis of the pre- 
mium rather than the cereal itself (based on children's 
examination of the premium picture on the box), but this 
motivation was not overtly expressed in interaction with 
parent. In addition, one-tenth of the cases showed sec- 
ondary emphasis on the premium; while the premium 
was mentioned, it was not judged to be a more salient 
rtiotive than desire for the cereal produet/Thus, almost 
half of the children appeared to take account of the pre- 
mium in choosing a cereal. 

The survey of 5-12-year-old children by Atkin et al. 
(1976) showed that heavy viewers were more than twice 
as likely to cite p^Tmiums as an important reason for 
cereal preferences coippared to light/iewers. 

There is alse<cvidence from an experimental test 
where children watched a television program including a 
Kellogg's Poptarts commercial (Atkin 1975a). Half saw 
the ad without the premium portion, while the others 
were exposed to the premium offer. Afterward, children 
were asked to indicate "why kids like to get** Poptarts; 
while relatively few referred to the premium in the^Pop- 
tarts box, almost all of the premium references were 
expressed if the children had viewed the premium ver- 
sion of the commercial Those exposed to the premium 
offer showed a greater desire for Poptarts, as 83 percent 
versus 72 percent of the nonpremium viewers said they 
wanted to eat it "a lot.** However, this interest was not 
translated into any greater intention to ask for Poptarts 
in the supermarket; each group intended to request it at 
a 77 percent rate. 

Concli^sions 

I 

There is ample evidence that\television advertising 
plays a donjiinant role in shaping children's product pref- 
erences. Both experiments and /surveys show how 
exposure to advertising increases desire, asking, and con- 
sumption of advertised products. /Children who heavily 
view television advertising are farVnore likely to request 
that parents Duy food and toy proaHQtsJ]wu<Kcni>- 

Furthermore, the evidence indicates that advertising 
stimulates higher usage levels for those consumable prod- 
ucts available in the home. There is some tendency for 
this impact to generalize to other brands in the heavily 
advertised product category through response facilitaticFn 
and disinhibhion processes; thus, generic consumption is 
stimulated as well as brand preferences. 



Among the message components that triay maximize 
effects, premium offers have been shown to be highly 
influential. Perhaps the persuasive effectiveness of other 
factors, such as fantasy sources, emotional appeals, and 
frequent repetition, is so obvious that researchers have 
not bothered to provide documentation. 

Nutrition LearningTrom Food 
Advertising 

Not only does food advertising influence fobd prefer- 
ences, but it also can shape the basic nutritional beliefs 
and attitudes of the child. The content analysis research 
indicates that commercials tend to promote non- 
nutritional aspects of a limited array of sweetened cereal, 
candy, and snack products (e.g., Atkin and Heald 1977; 
Barcus 1978). On the other hand, cereal ads often refer 
to the importance of a balanced breakfast and occa- 
sionally describe vitamin attributes. 

Thus, there is the potential for certain effects. Since 
nutritional aspects of foods are not emphasized, young- 
sters may make food choices based on nonnutritional 
criteria that are promoted in the commercials^ 
Specifically, nutrition may not become a salient dimen* 
sion for evaluating products. In addition, young viewers 
may develop incorrect beliefs about presweetened 
products. By contrast, some positive learning may occur 
regarding the balanced breakfast concept that is men- 
tioned in cereal ads. 

Research studies have examined the extent to which 
children consider nutritional aspects of foods when mak- 
ing a request. For example, Atkin (197 5 J) interviewed 
mothers of 4-12-year-olds about the main factors 
affecting children's cereal selection. Just 3 percent said 
that their child typically expressed nutrition-related rea- 
sons in requesting cereals (as reported above, 45 percent 
said the premium was the most central reason). A fol- 
lowup question specifically asked if the child ever men- 
tioned the nutritional valueof a cereal; 16 percent replied 
affirmatively. There was a slight^ositivt corretationije^ 
tween Saturday morning advertising exposure and citing 
nutrition when asking for cereals. 

In a paired-comparison task. Ward et al. (1977) asked 
children to indicate the relative importance of nutrition 
in evaluating foods. By a 70 percent to 25 percent mar- 
gin, good taste was more salient than nutrition; thr prize 
in the box was rated higher than nutrition by a 50 per- 
cent to 40 percent margin, especially among younger 
children. 

Atkin et al. (1979) asked children to rate the im- 
portance of various features of food products. Degree of 
food commercial viewing was moderately related to the, 
importance of "fun of eating** cereal and candy, the pre- 
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^ium contained in cereal boxes, and the chewiness and 
lastingness of candy Sweetness was slightly more salient 
for heavy viewers, while viewing was not related to sa- 
lience of nutrition/ 
^ In a laboratory study, Atkin and Gibson (1978) 
showed 4-7-year-olds an ad fol* Cocoa Pebbles cereal, 
where Fred Flintstone and Barney Rubble claimed that 
the cereal was ''chocolatey enough to make you smile." 
Among the reasons for wanting to eat Pebbles, two-thirds 
cited the chocolatey taste, three-fifth* wanted it because 
it wquid make them smile, and more than half desired the 
cereal because Fred and Barney liked it. 

Children do not seem to apply critical evaluation in 
processing food advertising. Young children tended to 
accept claims made in four ads identified by the Federal 
Trade Commission (FTC) as possibly deceptive (Haef- 
ner et al. 1975). Sharaga (1974) found that the heaviest 
television ^wers had less correct perceptions of the va- 
lidity of nutrition claims in food commercials and had 
lower nutrition knowledge. ' 

A study by Poulos (1975) indicaxes that the Post Grape 
Nuts cereal advertising which featured depictions of the 
edibility of wild vegetation led to misperceptions by 
5-12-year-olds. After viewing the commercial, children 
were more likely to rate similar-appearingtoxic plants as 
edible. 

Atkin and Gibson (1978) presented a cereal ad fea- 
turing a circus strongman lifting a ^)layhouse and eating 
the cereal. Almost two-thirds of the 4-7-year-old chil- 
dren thought that the cereal would contribute to their 
own strength, including one-third who said that the ce- 
real would make them strong enough to lift really heavy 
objects. Those who frequently viewed Saturday morning 
cereal advertising at home were much more likely to 
express the beliefs concerning strength than those who 
were not heaviiy exposed. 

These 4-7-year-olds were also asked how njuch Fred , 
Flintstong and Barney knew about nutrition; one-third 
thought that the cartoon characters knew "very much" 
about which cereals children should eat.^ Heavy viewers 
_ oLrcrcaJ^ds wjM-e far_m to jittribute credibility 

to the animated figures. 

The 5-12-year-olds surveyed by Atkin et al. (1979) 
were asked about the competence of Cookie. Jarvis as a 
source of cereal information; one-third of the heavy view- 
ers versus one-tenth of the light viewers thought this 
character was knowledgeable. 

By promoting the strength or energy benefits of foods, 
advertising may lead children to believe that these prod- 
ucts have more nutritional value. Atkin ct al. (1979) 
found that, compared to light viewers, children who 
heavily viewed food ads were twice as likely to say that 
sugared^ cereals (e.g.. Honeycomb) and candies (e.g.. 
Three Musketeers) are highly nutritious. 



^ince these ads typically omit references to the cavity- 
producing qualities of sugared foods, children may not 
realize that these products pose dental risks. Indeed, the 
study of 4-7-year-old children showed that less than half 
realized that presweetened cereal \vas morcTcariogenic 
than a nonsweetened cereal, and none thought pre- 
sweetened cereal was riskier than cake (even though the 
sugar content by weight is greater in each case). In the 
study of 5-12-year-olds, three-fifths believed iliat pre- 
sweetened cereals are cariogenic; heavy viewers were 
somewhat less likely to hold this view (Atkin et al. 1 979). 

Conclusions * 

Among the factors that children weight in selecting 
cereals, nutritional value does not seem to be important. 
Thtre is some evidence that children are persuad^o ^ 
want the cefeals for nonsubstantive reasons— charaoCT 
endorsements, toy premiums, and chewipess — which are 
' the types of appeals featured most prominently in 
advertising. 

Some findings suggest that children's beliefs about the 
nutritional value of various foods and sugar are shaped 
by advertising. In general, children are not critical evalu- 
ators of claims made in food advertising; they tend to 
accept the validity of strength benefits and attribute com- 
petence to cartoon sources. 

Adolescents' Responses to 
Advertising 

i 

Researchers investigating the adolescent-age group 
have considered a broader range of advertising effects; 
the evidence is grouped according to cognitive, affective, 
and behavioral responses. Almost all of this research has 
been survey rather than experimental, typically involving 
self-administered questionnaires with large samples of 
middle school and high school students. One meth- 
pdotogical weakness in most of these studies is that adver- 
Mising^posurcis_nQt measured directly; the investigators 
simply measure total hours of viewing television or 
watching various categories of programs. While this may 
serve as a crude indicator of opportunity for attending to 
ads, sheer quantity of viewing also reflects exposure to a 
large variety of unmeasured stimuli which may or may 
not be relevant to consumer socialization. The only meas- 
urement of actual advertising exposure and attention 
levels occurs in the survey studies of drug-advertising 
effects (Atkins 1978) and alcohol-advertising effects (At- 
kin et al. 1980). - 

At the cognitive level, acquisition of brand awareness 
has been examined most thoroughly. Knowing brand 
slogans is negligibly related to television viewing in two 
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surveys (Moore and Stephens 197.S; Moore and Moschis 
• lO'S), mildly lelatal in aiiodier (Wai\i and VVackman 
19''1), and moderately related in one survey (Moore and 
Mx)S(his 19'^9). In a study of alcohol advertising, actual 
view ing of ads was strongly correlated with aw^^rent^ss of 
the slogans, symbols, and content presented in these com- 
mercials (Atkin et al. 1980). There is a similar pattern of 
mixed findings for teenagers' ability to link brands to 
appropriate product categories (Robertson et al. 1979; 
Moschis and Moore 1978; Moore and Stephens 1975; 
M(H)re and Moschis 19*^^. No- relationship has been 
found ^)Hw^en exposure and accurate knowledge of 
product prices (Atkin et al. 1980; Moschis and Moore 
19-78; Moore and \tephens 1973). Atkin et al. (1980) 
reported a moderate association* between alcohol- 
advertising exposure and general knowledge about beer, 
wine, and liqlior (e.g., proof levels at)d ingrecfients). 

•Adolescents' images and perceptions of the typical con- 
sumers of various brands and products have also been 
studied. *1 o a modest extent, heavy viewers think that 
more people need or use hig(^ly advertised products such 
as proprietary medicines (Robertson et al. 1979; Atkin 
1978), mouthwash and deodorants (Atkin 1975c), and 
alcohol (.\tkin et al. 1980). There are also mild positive 
associations between exposure and holding the belief that 
medicine and hygiene productssare eflfective (Robertson 
et al. 1979; Atkin 1978; Atkin WT^c). 

A variety of affective responses have been investigated. 
General materialism (defined as an attitude emphasizing 
the importance of material possessions and money as a 
means to personal satisfaction and social progress) is 
correlated with viewing to a slight extent (Ward and 
VVackman 1971; Atkin 1975c ; Churchill and Moschis 
1979; Moschis and Churchill 1978). A measure of con- 
spicuous consumption attitude also shows a modest posi- 
tive relationship (Moschis and Churchill 1978). 

Another affective response is anxiety about the need 
for certain types of products. Exposure is moderately 
related to illness anxiety (Robertson et al. 1979; Atkin 
1978) and to concern about personal hygiene (Atkin 
1975c). 

The most pertinent affective variables involve iiking 
for advertised brands and approval of advertised prod- 
ucts. Highly exposed adolescents tend to express prefer- 
ence for advertised brands (Moschis and Moore 1979; 
Moschis 19^8); one example is the positive relationship 
between watching beer and wine commercials and citing 
those brands as favorites (Atkin and Block 1979). In the 
only experimental test, Atkin (1975/?) showed an acne 
cream commercial to young adolescents, while a control 
group remained unexposed; liking for the brand was 
significantly higher among the exposed group. Aside 
from brand preferences, television ads lead to more ac- 
cepting attitudes regarding the practice of using certain 



restricted products, such as alcohol (Atkin and Block 
1979) an^ proprietary A^ugs (Robertson et af.. 1979; 
.Atkin 1978). . - ' 

In terms of actual consumption behavior, the. evidence 
again shows the effectiveness of advertising? Atkin and 
Block ( 1 979) found a moderate a^ociation between beer 
commercial viewing and consumption of beer, althougji 
the correlation for wine was somewhat weaker. Both 
survey and experimental Research indicates a moderate 
relationship for hygiene products such as deodorants and 
acne cream (Atkin 19756; Atkin ,l975c). Ward and 
Robertson (1972) discovered fhat half of the teenagers 
sampled saiH they had* purchased consumer goods as a 
result of seeing a commercial. On the other hand, Moore 
and Moschis (1*978) reported no relationship between 
exposure and the proportion of available money spent on 
consumer goods or the motivation to work to get. spending 
money. The least ipripressive dafa come from the exten- 
sive literature on usage of proprietary drugs, which is 
only marginally related to exposure (Robertson et al. 
1979; Atkin 1978; Milavsky et al. 1975-76). Ho\\ever, 
Robertson et al. do report that viewing is moderately 
correlated with requests to parents to use these drug 
products, which may te the more sensitive response vari- 
able in this case. 

In conclusion, these findings suggest that television 
advertising has a distinct but hardly overwhelming im- 
pact on the cognitions, attitudes, and behaviors of. adoles- 
cent consumers. The greatest effects occur for learning 
about brands, while the attitudinal influence 4s more 
limited. The evidence is mixed for purchases and usage, 
but studies measuring actual advertising exposure tend to 
demonstrate the strongest influence. 



Adults' Responses to Advertising 

There is little doubt that adult-oriented advertising 
has a strong impact on such cognitive factors as aware- 
ness, knowledge, and name identification. For example, 
half of the public was aware of Crest toothpaste's en- 
dorsement from the American Dental Association within 
2 weeks after it was announced in their advertising (Bo- 
gart 1%7); more than half of the public knew the heavily 
promoted slogans of United Airlines, Budweiser beer, 
and^General Electric (Larson and Wales 1970). In the 
only study attempting to directly link advertising ex- 
posure to brand awareness, Atkin et al. (1980) found that ♦ 
viewing and reading alcohol ads correlated strongly with 
knowing the brand names, slogans, symbols, and themes 
of beers, wines, and liquors. 

f Since sales rather than positive attitudes afe the bot- 
tom line for advertisers, most of the investigations have 
foc.used on purchase behavior. Several surveys have dem- 



on^ratcd mild to strong positive associations between 
advertising cxfH)Surc and purchases of the advertised 
items ^Benson 1967; Atkin 1962). Aggregate analyses 
indicate that brands backed with the most advertising 
dollars tend to achieve the highest sales (Sexton 1971; 
Pdes 1971). However, it is difficult to infer causality 
from these correlational and, aggregate associations.^ 

Field experiments present a more precise meth- 
odological approach. In tests where certain markets are 
randomly assigned to higher levels of advertising, sales 
response has been shown to be somewhat higher (Ackoff 
and Ecashoff 1975; Bechnell and Mclssac 1963; Ule 
1966). ^ 



Norradvertising Televisron Content 

While television commercials provide t^e most rele- 
vant consumer messages, several other types of television 
content also have interesting implications^ A small 
amount of empirical research hasTocused on public ser- 
vice announcements (PSAs). PSAs have been shown to 
effectively influence chiUV^n's attitudes and behaviors 
regarding nutrition and food consumption (Goldberg et 
al. 1978; Atkin 1975a). Anti-drug use PSAs have not 



achieved much persuasive impact (Ray and Ward 1976; 
^ Smart and Fejer |974). 

It is also likely that some jmpact results from economic 
stories and consumer advice segments in news programs 
and from "educational*' television series such as Con- 
sumer.Survival Kit, but no research is available for these 
informational messages. 

In the realm of television entertainment, the most ex- 
plicit consumer content occurs on game shows which 
feature substantial prizes of money and material goods. 
Contestants on these programs typically express ex- 
haltation as they win luxury autonfobiles, boats, jewels, 
trips, appliances, furs, and large sums of money, while 

, the studio audience cheers appreciatively. It is possible 
that such avaricious displays may engender desires Sot 
the featured consumer goods or heighten materialistic 
orientations. Similar effects may result from the gener- 

''ally jupper-^class lifestyles and conspicuous consumption 
portrayed in dramas and situation comedies. In addition, 
the audience may obtain guidance or inspiration as they 

» watch more modest television families such as the Wal- 
tons or Bunkers as they cope with money problems or 
consumer decisions. Since no empirical evidence exists, 
such effects must remain speculative at this time. Cer- 
tainly, future research efforts should move beyond adver- 
tising to explore the consumer impact of informational 
and entertainment messages on television. 
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Television Vcscarchcrs historically have given consid- 
erable attention to the viewing habits of children and 
adolescents but only occasionally to those of adults. Even 
more neglected, imtil^the past decade, were the habits of 
persons 65 and over. That television researchers have 
only recently become interested in this population is not 
surprising. After all, the elderly are often neglected even 
by their own families. ^ , • 

The topic of television and aging is of partici^ar inter- 
est because of two striking facts which, when considered 
together, are rather ironic. First, older people watch a 
great deal of television (more than any other age group, 
iitcluding children), and second, older people are infre- 
quently seen on iM television screen itself and are often 
portrayed negatively. The potentially negative con-, 
sequences of such a conflict-laden viewing situation are 
of considerable concern. Here is a population, which is 
of(cn mistreated and neglected, resigned to a dependent 
relationship on an information medium which tends to 
ignore and malign them every bit as much or more than 
the "real world.'* 



Television in the Lwes of Older 
Viewers ik 

Time Spent Viewing 

There is virtually universal agreement that television 
is of considerable importance in tb^ lives of older people. 
Click and Levy (1962) categorized the elderly as "em- 
bracers** of television. To be an embracer signifies "a 



particularly close identification with television, a rather 
undiscriminating and accepting attitude toward it, and 
usually, great use of the medium." 

Classtficatipn of the elderly as, avid television viewers 
is well suppohed by research. DcGrazia (1961) ques- 
tioned older people regarding their daily Activities and 
found that tlie activity of "watching television** was the ' 
most frequently reported. In a similar survey of 5,000 
Social Security beneficiaries in four areas of the Unittd 
States, Schram^m (1969) found that the most frequently 
named daily activity was watching television. 

Other researchers have found that television viewing ii . 
not only a frequent activity among the aged, but also that , 
such activity increases with age (Bogart 1972; Bower 
1973; Chaffee and Wilson 1975; Doolittle 1977; Hoar 
1961). Even in the early years of television, Ripley and 
Buell (1954) reported a direct correlation between age 
and hours per dayspent viewing television. There was an 
increase from 2.35 hours daily fpr men 19 to 30 to 3.15 
hours for men over 61. Similar increases were observed 
for women. 

* Nielsen ratings estimate ^at men over 50 watch an 
average of 1 hour of television more per day than men 25 
to 49. The increase for women over 50 is even higher; 
their average for 1 976 was 35 hours of viewing per week; 
Other studies have gone into greater detail showing that 
individual viewing time increases until age 70, then de- 
clines as the viewer moves into advanced age (Harris and 
Associates 1975; Steiner 1963). ^ » 

In general, older people tend to view in increasing 
numbers as the day goes on, but their prime time peak 
occurs earlier than it does for the general public, whose 
peak time is around 8 p.m. and lasts until 1 1 p.m.; older 
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viewers tend to peak and diminish an hour earlier (Davis 
19756). These viewing times naturally reflect program 
preferences as well as an earlier bedtime for many older 
people. 

Preferred Content 

Ncwf and Public AflFair5. Every study of program 
preferences of the older viewer reports that the program 
types most consistently viewed are news, documentaries, 
and public affairsg(Bower 1973^; Davis 19,71; Korzenny 
and Neuendorf 1979; Meyersohn 1961; Steiner 1963; 
Wenner 1976). To explain the aged*s preference for 
nonfictional programing, Kubcy (1980) says that tele- 
vision may help substitute for the information network 
that existed in years gone by when the individual daily 
went out into the community to work. Comstock et al. 
(1978) group the aged along. with the poor and with 
ethnic minorities into the category of "disadvantaged.** 
This group, they say, depends on television more than 
any other news medium for knowledge and information. 

Other Program Chokes. Surveys show that, in 
addition to news and information, variety shows, musical 
specials, and travelogues are rated highly by older view- 
ers (Adams and Grocn 1974; Bower 1973; Danowski 
1975; Davis 1971). Particularly in light of the relative 
dearth of older characters on television, the few programs 
featuring positive older role models are popular with 
older viewers (Meyersohn 1961; Parker et al. 1955). 
Harris and his associates (1975) found that personalities 
such as Bob Hope, I-awrence Welk, and the scripted 
performance of "Grandpa and Grandma Walton" were 
most favored. 

A major contribution to the viewing pleasure of older 
people is daytime soap opera. Barton (1977), in op- 
position to popular opinion, credits soap operas with 
playing an important and potentially positive role in the 
lives of older people. In addition to presenting oppor- 
tunities for vicarious emotional experiences, such pro- 
grams also offer common experiences and "serve as a 
Substitute for the traditional community gossip networks 
' which become fragmented as the elderly family structure 
and living conditions undergo change." 

Functions of Viewing 

The functions of television in the lives of older viewers 
vary, but the specter of dependency is of greatest concern 
to gerontologists (Bower 1973; Davis 1971, 19756; Giick 
and Levy 1962; Kubcy 1980). A detailed study by Scha- 
linske (1968) found older viewers to be so dependent on 
television as to be uncritical of content, even while ex- 



pressing some alienation as a result of the medium's 
orientation to young viewers. Feelings of helplessness 
may also accompany elderly persons' experiences with 
television when they try to correct flaws in reception or 
tune in a UHF station. 

Davis (19756) elaborated on the dependency issue by 
listing four potential benefits of television accruing to the 
older viewer: involvement, companionship, structuring 
time, and filling time. Involvement in the mainstream of 
life is facilitated by television because it is thought to tap 
a common pool of knowledge (Glick and Levy 1962). 
^ The general sensory decline which often attends aging 
is also responsible for increased dependence on television. 
Reading may be restricted by failing eyesight, and hear- 
ing impairmipnt mhy limit the use of radio. Television,- 
because it provides both auditory and visual information 
simultaneously, allows an oldei^ person to fill in percep- 
tual gaps that might otherwise have been missed. Doo- 
little (1979) found that viewing of news is highest among 
those elderly who have the least social interaction. 

The easy accessibility of the televisiqp receiver may 
encourage the older viewer to regard television as a 
beneficial source of companionship (Meyersohn 1961; 
Glick and Levy 1962). Isolation also contributes to an 
older person's dependence on television for a supply of 
fictional companions (Schalinske 1968; Schiffman 1972). . 
Davis (1975aj noted that "television provides safe, non- 
threatening companionship" and that some older people 
experience "fairly intense friendships" with television ^ 
characters. 

Danowski (1975) hypothesized that personal and me- 
diated communication patterns are inversely related over 
^he lifespan. The very young and the very old are more - 
dependent on television as a substitute for personal com- 
munication and possibly as a function of their time not 
being burdened by the raising of children (Bower 1973). 
Hess (1974), Gregg (1971), and Peterson (1974) 9II hy- 
pothesize that television viewing for the elderly is a para- 
social activity which allows isolated older persons to 
maintain the illusion of living in a populated world. 

Meyersohn (1961) suggests that a major effect of tele- 
vision is that it offers a convenient schedule for marking 
off time. The unstructured day Of many retired people 
may be given meaning when it is organize^l around the 
television program schedule (Davis 1973). This is bcrt^ne 
out by Schalinske's (1968) work that showed how rigid 
and routine behavior patterns of many older subjects 
found a focus in television program schedules. It has also 
been observed that activities in senior citizen commu- , 
nities have had to be scheduled around favorite television 
programs, especially daytime soap opera (Isenberg 
1977). 

Then, there is the function of^filling time. Cassata 
(1967) claims' that viewing rises most with retirement 
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because people simply have more time lo view. "Killing 
time," according to Robinson (1972), is the predominant 
rationale for viewing. Robert Butler, director of the Na- 
tional Institute on Aging (NIA), observed that, "Tele- 
vision is a way of killing time until it kills you." Finally, 
Christensen and McWilliams (1967) suggested that tele- 
vision is beneficial for the dependent older viewer simply 
because it is "doing something" as opposed .to "doing 
nothing.*' 

Both the functions of viewing and the viewing habits 
of the elderly do appear to vary partially as a result of , ' 
activity level,Tiealth status, and losses which often attend 
the aging process (Wenner 1976). Viewing is clearly 
ijiore indiscriminate for the more isolated and widowed 
populations than for those who are still married and 
socially mobile. Furthermore, many older viewers ap- 
pear to prefer programs which fill gaps left by the 
isolation of old age. -Frank and Greenberg (1979), for 
example, found that older women sought out television 
programing which emphasized "family solidarity" or of- 
fered "vicarious participation in a family." 

Stereotyping and Underrepresentation 

Television, through stereotypic characterizations, 
tends to perpetuate myths of old age.' The "dirty old 
man" and th<r ".little old lady^from Pasadena" have 
earned places in storytelling repertoire. In the brief time 
allowed to tell a story on television, stock characters are 
useful because they do not have to be filled out as multi- 
dimensional personalities. The audience is already famil- 
iar with their characteristics, so time not needed to 
flesh them out. Stereotyped old women and men lack 
dimension in television narratives because the story- 
telling is made simpler (Davis 19756). Stereotypical 
characterizations of old age do not reflect reality and are 
often communicated all too dramatically by commercials 
and character roles on television. The protrayal of older 
people by the media, then, is among the most imrpediate 
concerns of gerontologists (Carmichael 1976). 

In one study, Mertz (1970) analyzed 519 television 
programs to assess roles played by older persons. He 
found that not only were older people underrepresen ted, 
but 82 percent of the elderly role portrayals fell into 
stereotypical characterizations. 

The Mertz research confirms findings of other content 
analysis studies. Hacker (195 1) asserts that the lower the 
status of a group, the lower the visibility of that group on 
television. Further, when that group is visible, the less 
favorable the image projected. Following the Mertz work 
and again testing the Hacker assertion, Petersen (1973) 
conducted a content analysis of television programing 
and discovered an underrepresentation of older people in 
programs when compared to their numbers in the real 



population. Even though thpre are more older women 
than men in our country, Petersen's study showed that 
older women on television were greatly underrepresented 
in comparison with older men. This underrepresentation 
in Petersen's study suggests that a viewer could expect to 
see an old man on prime time television every 22 minutes 
and an old woman only every 4 to 5 hours. ArnDfl* (1974) 
made an analysis of 2,741 characters in prime time net- 
work television drama sampled between 1969 and 1971. 
He found that old men outnumbered old women 3 to 1. 
Such percentages reflect an apparent conviction within 
the television industry that interesting things happen 
only to the young, especially men. 

Much of the subject matter in prime time programing 
is action, violence, romance, and comedy. When the el- 
derly appear in these program types, they are often 
portrayed as victims or villains. Aronoff* plotted- curves 
showing the frequency of "good guys" and "bad guys" on 
television ast^^unction of age. These curves demonstrate 
that the chaWes of male villainy increase with age. The 
young adult is most likely to be the "good guy" and, as 
he ages, he moves into the "bad guy" category. Female 
charact(irs fare even worse. Aronoff* states: 

In television drama, females age earlier and faster than males. 
. . . But while most males \n prime time drama fail because they 
are evil, females fail just as they age. Elderiy female characters 
actually fail more often than they succeed. Aging in prime time 
drama is thus associated with increasing evil, failure, and un- 
happiness. In a world of generally positive portrayals and 
happy QQdings, only 40 percent of older male and even fewer 
female chlfacters are seen as successful, happy, and good. 

In a 1974 study, Northcott directed a content analysis 
of prime time drama where role portrayals lasted 2 
minutes or longer. Of the 464 portrayals analyzed, only 
seven, or 1.5 percent, appeared to be over 64 years of age. 
Real-world statistics indicate that 1 1 percent of the pop- 
ulation is over 64. Northcott summarizes his findings: 

r 

How then do the aged see themselves portrayed on television? 
First of all, they see themselves represented only infrequently. 
Second, when the aged do appear they tend to be seen in 
contrast to the predominant attractive and often youthful 
adults. . . . Third, the aged, similar to the young, tend to see 
themselves portrayed as suffering more than the average share 
of problems and relying for help^on the "competent" adult. 
Finally, dialogue tends to negatively evaluate both youth and 
age. In short, television idealizes vigor, competency, and attrac- 
tiveness. It is undesirable to be either "too young" or "too old." 

Harris and Feinberg (1977) collected data on fre- 
quency and type of characterization of the elderly on 
programs selected on a random basis over a 6-week pe- 
riod from among all 7 days of the week, from 8 a.m. to 
12 midnight over the three national networks. Older 
characters were most often seen on comedy shows and on 
news and talk programs. No romantic involvement what- 
soever was described for characters over 60. 
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Surprisingly , a respectable percentage of older charac- 
ters were shown in moderate-to-high physical activity. 
Images of older adults as physically active were also 
found in Petersen's research. Kubey (1980) explains im- 
ages of relatively high activity in old people on television 
as the function of a ''reversed stereotype." 

A reversed stereotype refers to older characters seen riding 
motorcycles, performing modern dances with great abandon, or 
referring to their prolific sex life. Such images are, of course, 
intended to be comical because they conflict with strongly-held 
stereotypes of lethargy and libido loss among the aged. . . . 
Reversed stereotypes probabFy do more harm than good because 
the viewer understands that such images of the elderly 
are meant as jokes and the true negative stereotype is thereby 
reinforced 

Not Dnly in drama and situation comedy are older 
people rarely seen. Levinson (1973), investigating the 
population of children's television cartoons, found that 
oniy 4 percent of the characters could be described as old. 
Danowski ( 1975) analyzed game shows, a program type, 
ironically, that frequently is indicated as a favorite of the 
older viewing' audience. He found not only that older 
people are rarely contestants but also that they are not 
even in view when the camera pans the studio audience. 
They are often seated in the rear of the audience. 

Old characters tend to be portrayed in a manner that 
reflects societal attitudes about age. As men age, they 
often exhibit more authority and are esteemed by others. 
Men, it seems, are permitted to age. Francher (1973) 
notes that in some television roles the image of males is 
enhanced by age: gray temples and a wrinkled face. 
Aging women, however, arc not so valued. 

On the other ^and, Peter Jin (1973) found in her study 
that the majority of older characters were "active/* *'in 
good health," and '^independent." Older women are 
often portrayed positively in soap opera programing (An- 
sello 1978; Barton 1977; Downing 1974; Ramsdell 
1973). These studies indicate that elderly women appear 
more often in this getire than in any other and that their 
roles are stronger (that is, they are seen as more indepen- 
dent and as being, sought-after advisers *to younger 
women). 

Harris and Feinberg ( 1 977) have shown that the older 
male enjoys an esteemed and authoritative position on 
news and talk shows. Where the soap opera offers the 
most positive characterization of older women, the seri- 
ous riews format presents the most positive character- 
ization of the older male. 

The most recent and comprehensive analysis of the 
image of aging on television to date is the study by Gerb- 
ner and his associates (Gerbner et al. 1979). This study 
includes a content analysis of prime time programs for 
the years 1969 through 1978. 

Signorielli and Gerbner (19^77) analyzed over 9,000 
characters and found that only 3.7 pecent of majoc and 
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minor characters were elderly (age 65 plus) and that they 
were portrayed as comparatively unattractive and un- 
happy. The authors also conclude that the image of the 
elderly did not change significantly in the first 5 years of 
the 1970s; more importantly, fewer elderly characters 
were seen iir each of those years. 

In studying personality characterization^, the Gerbner 
study (1979) found that older characters are more likely 
'fo^e treated with disrespect and are less likely to play 
serious roles. However, two positive characterizations 
did emerge from this content analysis: Loneliness among 
the elderly is less common than among other age groups, 
and most elderly characters are portrayed as useful. 

Of most concern to Gerbner is the fact of under- 
representation. The authors suggest that viewers are 
likely to learn from television that old people are either 
insignificant or disappearing. Viewers are also led to 
believe that old people live alone, are not romantically 
involved, are sexually inactive, are rigid and close- 
minded, not bright or alert, and are inept and bumbling. 
It is theorized th^t those who dg not view television 
heavily are less likely to reach these conclusions, since the 
television world does not become part of their "reality 
base." Let it be noted, however, that Gerbner's findings 
and conclusions represent the most devastating attacks op 
the television image of old people, and it should be recog- 
nized that other researchers have been somewhat more 
moderate in their assessment of the quality of this image." 



The Future: Promises and Hope 

Commercial broadcasting ought not to knowingly al- 
ienate a significant percentage of its viewers. FCC regu- 
lations require that stations be operated in the public 
interest, and, as the elderly are a major and growing part 
of the public, their needs must be met by law. 

In the last 3 years, hearings on age stereotyping in the 
media have been held by the U.S. Senate Select Commit- • 
tee on Aging of the House of Representatives {Age Ster* 
eotyping and Television, September 8, 1977; Televised 
Advertising and the Elderly, January 26, 197S; Media 
Portrayal of the Elderly, April 26, 1980). Recommen- 
dations on regulatory action have been deferred. As is so 
often the case in communications issues, it is difficult to 
determine when regulatory restraint might constitute 
censorship. 

AlthoughVesearch indicates little reason for optimism 
about change toward more positive depictions of the el- 
derly (Hess 1974; Schramm 1969), Davis (1980) has 
noted improvements in prime time programing in the 
numbers of older persons visible on the television screen 
and in the increased willingness to confront issues of 
aging as subject matter in all kinds of programs. 



Changes in programing will occur as a result of the 
growing elderly population and its grqji^ing purchasing 
power. Changing demographics are slowly being 
reflected in the ne v product lines of many major compa- 
• nies who, for the first time, are realizing the value -of 
targeting older consumers. Ogilvie and Mather (1976), 
for example, have, reported that people over 65 represent 
a market in excess of 60 billion dollars and have the 
second highest per capita income of any age group t^e 
highest being the 45-64 year category). ^ 

We can expect, then, to see the most immediate im- • 
provements in television commercials where old people 
have fared quite badly in the past (Doijjittle 1977; Harris 
et al. 4975; Hemmiijg and Ellis 1976; Salmi and Palu- 
binskas 1962). Harris and Feinberg(1977), for example, 
found that older characters vi^ed in television commer- 
cials were 10 times more likely to have a health problem 
than were the other adult characters. More recently, 
Jamieson (1978) reported that the number of old people 
in commercials jumped from 3 percent \d 14.1 percent 
between January and October of 1978.^Vhftticr this 
~ \ trend will hold remains to be sccu- 

\ Historically, there have aJivays oeen some positive 
\ characterisations of old peoplSSn television commercials. 
/ The advisory function of older people, especially w,omen, 
/ for example, is noted as a positive characterization as are 
the cases of older men exhibiting characteristics of au- 
thority and wisdom, validating the genuineness of a 
product (Hess 1978). 

Advertising Age (1977) estimated that people over 50 
spend 121 million doli^r< annually on hair shampoos and 
conditioners. This resulted in the writing of special ad- 
vertising copy to promote a product labeled "New Sea- 
sons," the shampoo conditioner designed "to meet your 
special needs * if you are over 50. It is an unabashed pitch 
'^to the older market. 

It should be remembered that television sells audiences 
to advertisers and bases charges per thousand viewers 
and on the age of those viewers. The cost is roughly $4 
per thousand for the group over 60 years, and 110 to $12 
per thousand for the group 18 to 49 (Davis 1980; Kubey 
1980). Thus, even if a television program^ receives good 
ratings, it may be considered a failure if it is drawing an 
older audience. It is debatable, however, whether the 
older viewer should truly be considered a less eco- 
nomically "valuable" audience member. Paul Kramer, a 
research associate of CBS, has called for more research 
into the marketing value of various age groups; he be- 
lieves that the data currently used by the industry are 20 
years old (Scott 1977). 

In other programing, there are signs that the situation 
is changing. Experienced and therefore "bankable" per- 
formers are themselves aging. Aging and its con- 
sequences, including death, are now stable fare for at 
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least one segment of each dramatic and comedy series 
each season (Davis 1975a; 1980). 

Television will continue to grow in importance as an 
environmental influence, and it will continue to Ije a- 
significant influence in the lives of older people. The 
future aged, regardless of lifestyle, wilt continue to watch 
television (Havighurst 1975). As industry and the tele- 
vision medium attend to the demographic shifts in our 
society, programing will reflect a new awareness. No 
industry can afford to ignore potential customers. 

Television as an Influence on Aging 

Figures vary slightly, yet it is safe to say that almost 1 1 
percent of the total population of the United States is age 
^5 or older. At the same time, the number and percentage ^ 
of old people are growing at a rapid rate. One might 
expect the telev^ion medium to be more aware of old 
people as their numbers grow. But is this the case? Tele- 
vision, as has been seen, does not accurately reflect the 
real world. 

As a source for social . models, television is often 
thought to exert the most powerful influence of all mass 
media. The National Council on Aging off'ers the posi- 
tion that television is the channel through which elimi- 
nation of ageist stereotyping must occur (Landres 1978). 
Television is^ after all, the single most important source 
of information for most people (Roper 1979). If old peo- 
ple are not visible on the television screen, and if their 
presence is often a fanciful depiction of being old, then 
what is the message to viewers, both old and those not yet 
aged? 

Shinar and Biber (1978) h^ve shown that a cfitical 
and negative image of aging is more likely to be held by 
younger and older respondents than by those in midlife, 
and it is these two groups who watch the most television. 
Children, who experience a significant amount of ex- 
posure to television in comparison with other activities, 
have been found to harbor negative attitudes toward the 
aged as early as age8(Hickey et al. 1968). Furthermore, 
it is conceivable that television will havt an even greater 
impact on the future aged than on those who are cur- 
rently elderly who were not raised with it as an early 
environmental influence (Kubey 1980). 

Unfortunately, the role of television in the adult social- 
ization process has been left virtually unstudied. Com- 
stock and his colleagues suggest that since television is a 
primary source of information for old people especially, 
it would have an appreciable influence on their values 
and behaviors (Comstock et al. 1978). We knew that 
television can influence adult consumer and voting be- 
havior and that it may have some bearing on adult mood 
states (Gorney et al. 1977; Kubey 1978), but exactly how 
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television operates as an agent of socialization in adults 
is far from dear 

Although there have been an increasing number of 
television dramas, documentaries and series dealing with 
issues in aging, there is little evaluation research to meas- 
ure the impact of these programs. Over Easy, howeyer, 
the best known ^series, has generated some evaluative 
research to measure its effectiveness (Keegan 1978). This 
research has shown that the program often results in 
increased awareness of community services and an in- 
creased politicization of the viewers. An informal anal- 
ysis of mail received indicated an increased level of 
awareness with resultant advocacy stances on the part of 
viewers. 

Change of attitude toward the elderly was measured in 
viewers who had seen one episode of another public 
broadcasting series, Getting On, in 1976. According to 
the survey, the program caused older people to feel better 
about their peers; and most especially, it resulted in 
younger people substantially revising their initial nega- 
tive assessment of the elderly (Licbcrman , Research 
1977). 

Young people*s attitudes were al^o found to have 
changed significantly in a positive direction in research 
conducted for the PBS Prime Time series in 1978 (Davis 
and Fleisher 1979) with measures taken before and after 
viewing one segment of the series. ' 

Television is not the only instrument of change in our 
society, but the emphasis on the suppose^ power of tele- 



vision often leads to an assumption that it is the sole 
determinant. Greenfield (1978) argues for a balanced 
view of television's place as an instrument of societal 
change, suggesting that other media indulge in content of 
quality of the same level or lower than that of television. 
*^Calhoun (1978), for example, has made a careful histor- 
ical study of the media's attention to the old in America 
since 1945 and is impressed with television's con- 
tribution, arguing that it has been superior and more 
responsible than that of radio or film. Still, a principal 
concern is that for some people, especially old people, the 
only source of information and entertainment is tele- 
vision. ' { . ' 



Television has been charged with the responsibility for 
the homogenization of our society. If this is so, it may be 
due in part to the promulgation of established (and there- 
fore comfortable) values in the creation of television pro- 
gram content. The value systems promoted are more 
often reflections of what exists or of cultural myths rather 
than introductions of radical change (Davis 1978; 1980). 
Those values repeatedly reinforced by television are self- 
reliance, work, physical Beauty, planning for the future, 
and mastery over nature. Such precepts are, according to 
Davis, ''disadvantageous to the elderly, who, in general, 
are dependent, have reduced or no marke? value, are not 
young and' firm, have a limited futures, and obviously 
have not controlled nature.'* 
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Television and Sexual Learning In Childhood 

Elizabeth J. Roberts 
Television Audience Assessment, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 



While no study has examined the impact of television 
^ on a child s sexual learning per sc, researqh indicates that 
several characteristics of the medium and the messages 
make it likely that television affects a chiW's sexual so- 
« cialization: (1) the adult nature of most programing chil- 
dren watch; (2) children's limited access*t*or experience 
with countervailing information and/or ideas; (3) the 
"realism" with which roles, relationships, and lifestyles 
are portrayed; and (4) the overwhelming consistency of 
the messages about sexuality that are communicated. 
' Ahhough children watch a lot of television,)most x)f it 
of tlieir own choosing, they are not the intended audience 
of most programing. Because television is principally de- 
signed for older audiences, programs frequently deal 
with aspects of life which, in other environments, would 
be considered off limits to the child, particularly the 
many dimensions of sexuality. 

. Television viewing^specially when it is uncontrolled,* 
allows children to expW at least vicariously, ambigu- 
ous and even ^'forbidd^n" aspects of life. Given the 
embarrassment, anxiety! or even anger that may charac- 
terize the respon"$isQl>( adult to a c]^ild's sexual inquisi- 
tiveness, television may seem to the child a relatively 
secure environment from which to glean insights into the 
meaning of sexuality in adult life. 

Furthermore, children have limited access to alterna- 
tive sources of information which would enable them to 
put television's messages into perspective. Adult viewers 
are presumably sophisticated in the ways of the world, 
cognizant of differences between reality and fantasy, and 
aware of the comnnercial purposes of television. But for 
the young viewer, the content of tclevison is often far dif- 
ferent from anything else in a limited life eJcpcrience. 
' The boy or girl who is still in the process of developing 
' cognitive and social skills may not adequately assess and 
^ evaluate what is seen on television. 



In areas related to sexuality— specifically those re- 
lating to the meaning and context of erotic feelings and 
behaviors— this lack of alternative sources^of information 
is particularly pronounced. Even if the child or adoles- 
cent were motivated to seek other attitudes, insights, or 
information about sexuality, the paucity of avaiFable 
sources would be a stumbling block. Most adults shun 
discussion'of sexual toprcs. The well-worn ^ages of the 
few juvenile books that do address the sexual interests 
and concerns of young people highlight the lack of tli- 
verse, meaningful, and systematically available literature 
about sexual roles, relationships, behavior, and lifestyles. 

Another characteristic of television programing is the 
fact that the sexual values and attitudes are usually 
presented in programs 'that seem remarkably "real." 
While most of the p^grams children watch are- fictional, 
time, money, and skill are spent by the programs' cre- 
ators in locating the action in realistic settingsfland por- 
traying the actors in situations that seerp true to Kfe. 
Thus, televison's programs present seertiingly realistic 
information about human relationships, about the con- 
sequences of given 1)ehaviors and attitudes, and about 
appropriate emotional states that occur with or after 
given events, the. realism of the sexual roles, relation^ 
ships, and lifestyles portrayed on television increases the 
likelihood of social and emotional identification on the 
part of the child (Greenberg 1974). 

Adding to television's potency as a sex educator is the 
overwhelming consistency in sexual values and attitudes 
communicated on entertainment programs. Television's 
impact on a child's values or behaviors isVarcly the result ^ 
of a specific scene or an individual program. For the most 
part, the impact of television occurs as a result of mes- 
sages received from many programs over time. On tele- 
vision today, most of the images of sexu|l liffc are similar. 
This underlying consistency, particularly when there is 
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enough variation around a central theme to permit the 
isolation of a general rule or principle, makes it all the- 
more likely that a child >vill learn from what he or she 
observes on television (Himmelweit and Bell 198(f). 

•From the perspective of, many mothers^ and fathers, 
television has iE)ecome a more inBuential educator about 
^ sexuality thai! teachers, ministers, physician^, or rela- 
tives. Parents even think that television-is more important 
than peer communication in affecting their children's 
learning about sexuality. In a report of parents-child 

^ communicayon about sexuality (Roberts et al. 1978), 
about 50 percent of the 1 ,400 mothiers and fathers inter- 
viewed stated that they thought their child learned rx>ost 
about sexuality from television. 

This view was especially evident among parents who 
were themselves the highest viewers of televison. A "high 
viewer"' was defined as watching between 27-35 hours a 
week. These high viewers were frequently younger arjjl 
had less formal education than 'low .viewers." Despite 
this overwhelming recognition of television's impact on 
.their children's sexual learning, most parents had little 
faith in the accuracy or reliability of television's sexvial 

^ content.' Again, a far greater proportion of high television' 
viewing parents than low viewers said they believed tele- 
vision to be an accurate source of information about sex- 
uality for their child (Roberts 1980). 

In families where one or both parents watched a lot of 
television, viewing was commonly a family event, agtd 
there was some suggestion that parents who watched a 
lot of television were less likely to ^alk with their child 
about sexuality (Roberi!> 1980). However, so few parents 
discuss sexual issues with theij:_dt>i!ld that it is difficult to 
measure the relative importance of television viewing in 
this process. In those fanjilies in which the mother 
and/or father views between 4-6 hours of television each 
day, there probably is not niuch opportunity for parents 
and children to discuss anything, especially issues as 
complex or value laden as those related to sexuality. 
Thus, as television consumes family interaction tim^, it 
limits opportunities for the child to learn from the parent. 
In addition, parents who viewed a lot of television were 
more likely (than low-vie\ying parents) to believe that 
sexual issues should not be discussed outside the family, 
in all likelihood further reducing their child's access to 
alternative sources of information and insight about sex- 
uality (Roberts 1980). ^ 

In brief, the findings suggest that younger parents with 
younger children and parents from lower social economic 
groups witii less formal education are likely to watch 
more television than older parents or parents with a 
college education. Jn the homes of these high viewers, 
family life is characterized by more joint family viewing 
time and less parent-child conversation about sexual is- 
sues. Conversations, if they do occur, often are prompted 
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^ by something seen on television. These viewers are more , 
likely to see television as a medium which presents accu- 
rate and reliable information about sexuality and to dis- 
approve of discussing sexual issues outside of the family. 

In light of this substantial evidence regarding the po- 
tential of television's impact on a child's sexual social- 
ization, it is reasonable to concern ourselvei with the 
curricula being offered by this electronic sex educator. 
Although there has been no comprehensive content anal- 
ysis of television 's^exual content, there have been several ' 
studies which analyze television content i,n various inter- 
related and critical areas. Selected content analyses are 
summarize^l in table 1. In the next section, the findings ^ 
from these studies have been integrated and discussed 
'within the context of five dimensions of a child's sexual 
learning. 



Televi3i6n's Sexual Curricula ' 

Most discussion of television's sexual content has fo- 
cused on television's portrayal of ''physically intimate 
behavior", or the treatment qf a particular story or sexual 
theme. Both on and off, the television screen, there is a 
need to expand our understanding of sexuality. Human 
sexuality is part of one's basic identity. It encompasses 
our total sense of self as male or female. It involves 
attitudes,'values,1^eelings, and ^Deliefs"* about masculinity 
' and femininity. It includes how we feel about our phys- 
ical selves — the limits, the joys, and the embarrassments 
^ of our bodies. It is the integration of needs for, affiliation 
and^ intimacy and expressions of love and affection, as 
well as fears, fantasies, and decisions regarding erotic 
condu^ct^Human sexuality is expressed in our full range 
of interactions with others. 

Just as it is difficult to separate sexuality from the nest 
of our* lives, it is difficult to isolate television's sexual 
content from the rest of programing. Sexuality on tele- 
vision encompasses more than a special on adolescent 
pregnancy, the double entendre of a variety show, or the 
VD theme of a situation comedy. The themes, settings, 
storylines, characterizations, and interpersonal dynamics 
portrayed on television provide insight into what it 
means to be a man or a woman in our society, hdw 
affection and intimacy are expressed, how erotic conduct 
fits into daily life, hoW men and women arrange their 
personal and professional relationships, who is treated 
with respect, who with disdain, what values are trivial, 
and which are important. 

To understand more fully the nature of television's 
sexual messages and their possible impact on a child's 
learning, five content areas relevant to sexual social- 
ization are examined: gender roles; body images; 
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Table 1 



Selected Content Analyses 



Research Studv Sample 


C. t AronoTT. o©x 


9 19^ malA and 749 


ROiOS ana Mging 


femalp dramatic 


on Tolovlsion. 




(unpublished 




Siuoy; meniiunoa 


fiAmnlA of Drime 


in Journsf of 




Communication, 


programs 






p. 124. 




L. J. Busby. Sex- 


Commercial net- 


role research on 


work programs 


the mass media. 


directed toward 


Journal of Com- 


children (sample 


munication, 1975, 


size not 


25(4). 107-131. 


available) 

V 



















Major Variables 



Major Findings 

The greatest percentage of women were between the ages of 
24 and 30; the greatest percentage of men were between 
42 and 46. The author concluded the "percentage of 
women is highest in their twenties, and drops sharply when 
they no longer fit the conventional romantic roles. Males are 
more durable in the world of television drama, which has 
little use for the young and old of either sex." 

- 24 of 40 items distinguished males from females at the . 
' p<.025 level of significance. When compared to the fe- 
males, the males were: more ambitious, less affectionate, 
less sensitive, more competitive, more adventuresome, more 
of a realist, more knowledgeable, more violent, more inde- 
pendent, more active, braver, stronger, more aggressive, 
less emotional, more sturdy, more dominant, more logical, 
more self-reliant, bolder, more individualistic, more outgoing, 
more of a leader, more patient, more bossy. 
When compared to the males, .the females were: less ambi- 
tious, more affectionate.. more sensitive, less competitive, 
less adventuresome, more of a romantic, less knowledge- 
able, less violent, less independent, less activfe, less brave, 
weaker, more submissive, more emotional, more fragile, less 
dominant, less logical, more dependent on others, more^ 
timid, less individualistic, more of a homebody, r\)re of a 
follower, less patient, less bossy. 
The study is a narrative description of one Sesame Street pro- 
gram highlighting the ways in which sex roles were por- 
trayed: number of character appearances on program: 78 
male and 35 female (including muppets, cartoons, adults, 
children and disguised people). 
Number of character appearances with dialog: 56 male; 
8 female. 

Number of narrations; 4 male; 1 female. 
Length of dialog: time in minute^ and seconds: 
jpnale: 32 min.. 35 sec. 
female: 4 min., 45.5 sec. 
Two mosttrequent categories were Intercourse between un- 
' married partners which was implied a total of 41 times and 
behaviors related to prostitution which appeared 28 times 
(together accounting for 69% of ail acts). 



;. Cathey-Calvert, 
Sexism on Ses- 
ame Street: Out- 
dated concepts in 
a 'Progressive' 
Program. Pitts- 
burgh: Know, Inc. 



C. Ferr>endez- 
Cclladb & Brad- 
ley S. 4ref nberg 
with Feh^ Kor- 
zenny & C. K. . 
Atkin, Sexual in- 
timacy and drug 
use. in TVr series. 
Journal of Com- 
munication, 1978, 

' 25(3), 30-37. 



Sesame Street pro- 

r gram #189 
(chosen at ran- 
vdom for analysis) 



One episode each 
of' 1976-1977 
prime time and 
Sat. a.nrf. dra- 
matic series. 77 
programs; $8 
t^ours. Verify 
shows, movies, 
public affaiia-,. 
were excluctod^ 



Age distribution of 
characters 



40 semantic differ- 
ential items 



Number of appear- 
ances of male 
and female char- 
acters; role and 
status of 
characters. 



* 'Explicit, insinuated 
or endor^fed" 
acts of sexual ac- 
tivity subcategor- 
ized into (1) rape; 
(2) homosexual 
acts, (3) inter- 
course between 
marriage part- 
ners; (4) inter- 
course between 
unmarried people; 

(5) prostitution; 

(6) other Intimate 
sexual behaviors. 



Tabh 1 contlnuei on next page. 
affection, love and intimacy; marriage and family life; 
and erotic conduct. . ' ' ' 

While each area is addressed separately, each aspect of 
sexual learning is intcrv^ovcn v^ith the others, both in the 
fabric of everyday life and on television. Given this inter- 
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action, the areas need to be viewed as dimensions of the 
same topic. 

* It is also important to keep in mind that the research 
findings reviewed for this section were based on television 
programs appearing over a 10-year timespan. Certainly, 
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Table 1 



Selected Content Analyses (cont.) 



Research Study 

Patricia C. Don- 
nagher,. Rita 
Wicks Poulos, 
Robert M. Liebert 
& Emily S. David- 
son, Race, sex 
and social exam- 
ple: An analysis 
of character por- 
trayals on inter- 
racial television 
entertainment. 
Psychological Re- 
ports, 1976. 3d, 
3-14, 



S, Franzblau, J. N. 
Sprafkin, E. A. 
Rubinstein, Sex 
on TV: A Content 
Analysis, Journal 
of Communica- 
tion, 1977, 27(2), 
164-170, 



Sample 



Major Variables 



Major Findings 



Nine regularly, 
broadcast pro- 
grams having 
f biracial represen- 
tation with at 
least oner male 
and one female 
portrayal were se- 
lected; a total of 
60 characters an- 
alyzed from a 
pQOl of 139 net- 
work prime time 
television epi- 
sodes represent- 
ing 62 series; 
May 29. 1974- 
July 9, 1974, 
61 regular programs 
aired between 
8:00 p,m, and 
11:00 p,m, by 
threa major net- 
works during the 
week beginning 
October 11, 1975 
(movies and spe- 
cials were not - 
included). 



Eight categories of 
interpersonal and 
self-control be- 
haviors: aggres- 
, sion; altruism; 
control of aggres- 
sive impulses; 
delay of gratifi- 
cation/task per- 
sistence; explain- 
ing feelings of self 
or others; repa- 
ration of bad be- 
havior; resistance 
to ternptation; 
sympathy. 



13 categories of 
physical intimacy: 
kissing; embrac- 
ing; heterosexual 
intercourse, ho- 
mosexual behav- 
ior; rape and 
other sex crimes; 
touching-aggres- 
sive; touching- 
nonaggressive; 
flirting and se- 
ductivensss; in- 
nuendo (with 
canned laughter); 
innuendo (no 
canned laughter); 
atypical sex roles; 
partner seeking. 

Comparison of pro- 
gram types (situ- 
ation comedies, 
variety Shows, 
dramas, and 
crime adventure), 

Cpmparison of 
family viewing 
time vs. post- 
family viewing 
time. 



Males were portrayed as significantly more aggressive than fe- 
males; white characters tended to be portrayed as more ag- 
. gressive than blacks. 

For black characters, males tended to display more helping, 
sharing, and cooperation than females, whereas for whites, 
lemaJes tended to be portrayed as displaying rjiore of these 
altruistic behaviors than males. 

Males exhibited gratification/task persistence more Irequently 
than females. 

Blacks engaged in "explaining feelings of self or others" more 
than whites; and females more than males. 

For whites, femalexharacters engaged in the behavior "repa- 
ration for bad behavior** more frequently than males; 
whereas for blacks the reverse was true. 

Females more than males were portrayed as resisting tempta- 
tion to act in a way generally prohibited by society. 



The physically intimate behaviors which appeared most often 
were kissing (3.74/hour). embracing (2.68/hour), aggressive 
touching (5.48/hour), and nonaggressive touching (68.11/ 
hour); all other behavior appeared quite infrequently. Inter- 
course, rape and homosexuality behavior had virtually no 
behavioral appearance on the prime time programs ana- 
lyzed; only Verbal references to rape and other sex crimes 
occurred. (With the exception of aggressive touching) ail be- 
haviors were predominately casual in intensity. 

Programs aired from 8-9 p.m. showed significantly more non- 
aggressive touching j84.9/hour) than did those aired either 
between 9-10 p.m. (55.63/hour) or 10-11 p.m. (58.06/ 
hour) , For innuendos there was a tendency for more to 
appear between either 9-10 p.m. (.4/hour) or 10-11 p.m. 
(.36/hour). 

Overt kissing appeared significantly more often on situation 
comedies than on crime-adventure shows. Embracing also 
appeared significantly more often on variety shows than in 
situation comedies, crime adventure shows or dramas. 



there have been changes in television programs, and the 
medium continues to change each season. Nevertheless, 
many programing changes are superficial, and the un- 
derlying reality of roles and values portrayed often re- 
main stable over time. Also, television is the great recy- 
cles old movies and reruns of dramatic programs and 
situation comedies abound, adding to the sameness of 
values portrayed over time, . 



Gender Roles 

The single most important aspect of a child's sexual 
learning is the set of messages children — indeed all of 
us — receive throughout life about "appropriate" mascu- 
line and feminine attributes and roles. Our cultural ex- 
pectations have been and still remain gender-specific; 
and it is difficult to escape gender-specific influences on 
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Table 1 



Selected Content Analyses (cont.) 



Research Study 

Q Qerbner. A pre- 
limif^ary summary 
of the special 
analysis of tele- 
vision content un- 
dertaken for the 
Projecf on 
Human Sexual 
Development. 
(Unpublished 
paper), Annen- 
berg School of 
Communications, 
University of 
Pennsylvania. 
March 1976. 

G. Gerbner & 

N. Signonelli, 
- Worvien and 
minorities in tele- 
vision drama. An- 
nenberg School 
of Communica- 
tions, University 
of Pennsylvania, 
1979. 



. S. Greenberg, 
M. Richards. L. 
Henderson. & 
C. K. Atkin. 
Trends in sex role 
portrayals on 
television. 
(Unpublished 
study) January 
1960. 



Sample 



Major Variables 



Major Findings 



Data obtained from 
Cultural indicators 
television data ar- 
chives that con- 
tain the annui^" 
monitoring and 
coding of prime 
time and week- 
erKl daytime net- 

, work dramatic 
programing sam- 
ples; 1,991 
separate close 
personal reiation- 
ships analyzecl. 

1365 television 
programs and^ 
16,666 character 
parts from 
1969-1976. (One 
week of prime 
time and week- 
end daytime in 
the fall 1969- 
1976, as well as 
spring samples in 
1975 and 1976.) 
Three seasons: 
1975-76, 1976- • 
77. 1977-76; 
each season con- 
^ tained from 60- 
70 television 
hours encom- 
passing 80-90 
different episodes 
of fictional tele- . " 
vision series. Ea- 
ch season re- 
searchers dealt 
with the behav- 
iors of more thaio 
1000 speaking 
television charac- 
ters (nonspeaking 
characters were 
omitted from all 
analyses). 



Nature of "close** 
relations between 
men and men; 
women and 

c 

women; and 
women an<} men. 



Division of roles by 
sex and ethnic 
background. 



Male/female inter- 
actions; order 
giving and sup- 
port needs. 



One out of three male leads intends to or has been married; 
two out of every three females are or get married. 

47% of all close relationships on television are between men; 
43% of r^tionships are between men and women; 10% of 
relationships are between wornen. 

Only one out of five family or romantic type relationships in- 

• volve partners working together. 

Nearly one-third of close relationships involve- conflict or vio- 
lence; conflict between the sexes is almost as frequent as 
conflict between males. Thp«e who are romantically linked 
tiave the most (46%) conflict and violence. 



Men outnumber women three to one. 

Black and Hispanlcs are underrepresented, 

"Dominant social groups tend to be overrepresented and 
over-endowed" while minorities have "less than their pro- 
pojtionate share ©f values and resources." 

Women have 27% of all parts and 29% of major roles. Men 
get 73% of all parts and 71 % of lead roles. 

Distorted picture of the population'? age spread: Only 27% of 
real population but more than half of prime-time population 
is between 25 and 45. Although people over 65 make up 
11% of real population, this segment of sdciety is only rep- 
resented at 2.2%"of tMcharaderrrn pnmeTrm^. ~ 

Men gave more orders on the average than did females in 
each of the three seasons. Most regular context of order 
' giving is from a male authority figure. Males receive more 
orders from other males than females; females get their 
orders equivalently from men and women. Male-originated 
orders were followed more frequently and proportionately 
more often than were orders originating with females in 
each of the 3 years. 

In the situation comedy there is a parity between the sexes in 
the rates with which they engage in order-giving behaviors. 
Crime-adventure shows constitute a program type in which 
there is virtually no equity between the sexes. Males give 
more orders overall, more authority orders and more peer 
orders. Males needed physical support significantly more so 
than did females. Women needed ego support, psycholog- 
ical support, and support in connection with their concern 
for others significantly more than did the male television 
characters. Women are more likely to request support than 
are mert. Men are significantly more likely not to request 
support in situations in which they might do so. Support 
was given disproportionately to the females in all three sea- 
sons, and given to females at a,higher rate than males in 
two of the three seasons. 



Tabte 1 continues on next pege. 
our identity as sexual beings. One important element in 
gender role learning is the way in which boys and girls 
are segregated— physically and psychologically. Phys- 
ically, they are directed to play in different ways with 
different toys and later are encouraged to participate in 



different school curricula (shop or home economics) and 
to consider different work'roles. More important, how- 
ever, boys and girls— men and women— are segregated 
psychologically by having it reinforced that how one gen- 
der behaves, the other should not. Even the term' "op- 
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Table 1 

Selected Content Analyses (cont.) 



Research Study 



Sample 



Major Variables 



L. Henderson. & 
B. S. Greenberg, 
S0X typing of 
common behav- 
iors on televi^oft. 
.Report No. 11. 
Unpublished 
study, Depart- 
meilt of Commu- 
nication, Michigan 
State University. 
August 1979.. 



158 network pro- , 
grams aired dur- 
ing two sampled 
weeks in the falls 
of 1975-76 and 
1976-77; 115 
prime time eve- 
ning programs 
and 43 Saturday 
morning; 1 17.5 
hours of tele- 
vision. The , 
sarople weeks 
consisted of one 
episode each of 
al) regularly 
scheduled fic- 
tional series. 
(Variety shows, 
movies, specials 
and public affairs 
programs were 
not included.) 
2322 characters 
with speaking 
roles observed. 



Major Findings 



Two objectives: 
study to deter- 
mine how broad 
a set of common 
everyday behav- 
iors television 
portrays; to what 
extent the per- 
formance of ' 
those behaviors is 
sex typed.. 

Twenty-one general 
categories were 
developed to en- 
compass a broad 
perspective of the 
activities of a nor- 
mal person's day 
(e.g., housework, 
food preparation, 
games, yardwork, 
and personal 
groomiQg.) • 



Of the total of 2,322 characters with speaking roles, 28% 
were female; 72% were male. 

Females were shown doing disproportionately more: entertain- 
ing of others, preparing arTd serving food, performing Indoor 
housework. 

Females were displayed doing disproportionately less: driving, 
participating in sports, using firearms, conducting business 
on the phone, drinking and smoking. 



( 



posite sex** implies this segregation. Tl\us, if girls can 
cry, boys cannot; if men are competitive, women are not. 

For the most part, television programs perpetuate this 
notion of men and women as opposites. Taken together, 
the studies suggest that on television, men are stereo- 
typically ambitious, competitve, smart, dominant, and 
violent (Busby 1974; 1975). They think logically, are 
seldom beset by strong emotions (unless it is anger) and 
solve their own problems, usually without the help of 
others. On the other hand, women on television tend to be 
sensitive, romantic, warm, submissive, timid. They are 
also more fair, sociable, happy, and peaceful In a sense, 
they are portrayed as *'nicer people,** being more likely to 
help, share> and cooperate with others, to sympathize and 
explain their feelings to others, to repair damaged caused 
to others, and to resist the temptation to break societal 
rules (Donnagher et al. 1976). Females, however, are 
less likely than m^les to accomplish tasks. They are often 
impulsive, overemotional, unable to solve problems— , 
their own or anyone else*s — and usually depend upon 
their father, Jiusband,' colleague, or boyfriend' to come up 
with"* the solutions (United Methodist Women*s Tele- 
vision Monitoring Project 1976). Furthernjore, on tele- 
vision, similarity between men and women seems to 
breed conflict. A man and woman Who share similar 
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personality traits or perform similar tasks are more likely 
to have a relationship characterized by conflict and vio- 
lence than are men and women with different person- 
alities and roles (Phelps \976b). For example, if a 
woman on television is nurturant and a man indepen- 
dent, their relationship is more likely to be peaceful than 
if both are independent. 

This segregation of the sexes on television is not a 
matter of **separate but equal.** In a variety of ways, 
^ males dominate the prime time television screen. One 
might logically expect television*s world to reflect the real 
world*s stx distribution, approximately 50 percent male, 
50 percent female. However, on television, males have 
occupied between 66 percent and 75 percent of all tele- 
vision roles for the past 25 years (Gerbner 1972; Head 
l954; Tedesco 1974). In action-adventure program's the 
percentages are even more inflated, with 85 percent of 
the principal character^ale. Networks apparently have, 
assumed that audience size will be maximized by show- 
ing mostly males. However, studies of both children and - 
adults suggest that female viewers preifcr to watch fcmMe 
characters (SpTafkinand Liebert 1978). Increased aware- 
ness of these audience preferences may have led to the 
slight increase evident in the number of female characters 
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Table 1 



Selected Content Analyses (cont.) 



Research Study 



Sample 



Major Variables 



Major Findings 



. Lemon, Women 
and Blacks on 
Prirrie Time 
Television: An 
Anatytis of Domi- 
nance Patterns. 
JourrmI of Com- 
munication. 
Autumn 1977. 



All crime dramas 
and situation 
comedies broad- 
cast during prime 
time, at listed 
from a March 
1975, TV Guide 
(March 18-31, 
1975). 



2 major indexes: 
(T) An intersex (or 
interrace) index 
characterized 
portrayals of two 
party interactions 
between men and 
women (or blacks 
and whites) as 
those dominated 
by men, domina- 
ted by women, or 
equalitarian (also 
dominated black, 
white or equali- 
tarian). 
(2) total number of 
appearances, 
both in intrasex 
and intrarace as 
well as intersex 
and interrace in- 
teractions. The 
total appearance 
index contrasts 
the number of 
times someone of 
a particular race 
or sex is por- 
trayed as domi- 
nant, dominated, 
or as equal with 
the total number 
of times someone 
of that race or 
sex has been an 
interaction pac- 
ticipant.* 



Men are mbfe frequent parttctpants in interactions and are 
dominant much more often than women. 

Situation comedies offered more favorable portrayals of both 
women and blacks than did crime dfamas. 

The sitcom, which deals with family situations, interpersonal 
programs, and casual plot lines seem to lend themselves to 
egalitarian interactions and offer more favorable portrayals 
of women arid blacks than the crime dramas which are 
domtnated by white niales and usuallf restrict women to 
roles peripheral to an action-oriented plot line. 

Occupational status was not relevant to the majority of inter- 
actions, and was relevant much more often for men than for 
women. Once relevant, men were usually of high social sta- 
tus and women were usually of low social status. 



Tabfe 1 continues on next PK^- 

portrayed in action-adventure and dramatic programs in 
the past few seasoi^. 

In several new programs, womeado difficult and dar- 
ing jobs and embody many of the demographic character- 
istics of the "modern American women." The "new" 
television heroine may be single (usually, divorced), em- 
ployed outside the home (often in glamorous or danger- 
ous jobs), and may evidence some sophistication about 
the world. These female characters, however, are still the 
minority of wonien on television, and many television 
critips have pointed out that such shows simply serve to 
illustrate how the traditional roles are "dishttl up in new 
giiiscs" (Himmclwcit and Bell 1980). In these programs, 
the leading female character loses her cool more rapidly 
than male colleagues, depends on men for advice and 



directions, gets more emotionally involved, and evokes 
more concern for her safety. In subtle ways, television has 
managed to exploit women and yet contain the feminist 
movement; too often, such programs merely repeat 
"the sexual stereotype prevalent in most other television 
programing. 

While the majority of studies have concentrated on the 
portrayal of women on television, role stereotyping is 
present in the portrayal of male characters as well. Al- 
ways in control, coolly planning, emotionally uninvolved, 
the man is rarely seen exhibiting other human traits such 
as vulnerability, nurturance, dr emotional expressive- 
ness. However callous his character, the television male 
has the traits necessary to help him succeed — in the 
board room or the bedroom. 
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^ Table 1 
Selected Content Analyses (cont.) 



Research Study 



Sample 



Major Variables 



Major Findings 



M. L. Long and 
R. J. Simon. The 
Roles and Sta- 
tuses of Women 
on Children and 
Family TV Pro- 
grams. Journa- 
lism Quarterly, 



Spring 1974, 
pp. 107-110. 



L. Z. McArthur and 
S. V. Eisen. Tele- 
vision and Sex- 
Role Stereo- 
typing. Brandeis 
University, 
Waltham, MA. 
Unpublished, 
copyrighted. 



22 television pro- 
grams aired on 
Saturday morning 
and late weekday 
afternoons, 
March and April 
1972 (shows that 
had J10 adult fe- 
male characters 
and musical vari- 
ety programs 
were excluded). 



22 programs aired 
on the three 
major networks 
between 8:00 
am- 12:00 noon 
on 3 Saturday 
mornings in July, 
1974; 110 central 
characters 



a) aVnount of time 
women appeared 
on screen; b) the 
statuses women 
maintained and 
roles they per- 
forn ed; c) the 
natui of male/ 
female interac- 
lions; d) physical 
characteristics of 
the characters 
and their concern 
with appearance. 



Activity (problem 
solving, teaching, 
cognizance, artis- 
tic, other activity; 
Social Behavior 
including concor- 
dant (affiliation, 
compliance, suc- 
corance, cooper- 
ation, politeness, 
sharing); Autono- 
mous (initiative, 
making deci- 
sions); Aggressive 
(physically, ver- 
bally); Emotions 
(happiness, sad- 
ness, anger, lik- 
ing, bravery, 
fear); Physical 
State (^opear- 
ance, boQfT^ 
brains); Rote 
(familiar, friend- 
ship, hero, 
homemaker, 
occupational, 
supernatural, 
villain); and Con- 
sequences 
(material, psycho- 
logical) 



34 females appeared in 22 programs. 

None of the married women worked at jobs outside the home 
and of the single women who did only two occupied posi- 
tions of prestige and authority. 12 of the 14 married women 
are shown in positions of deference to their husbands. 

30 of the 34 women are thin, tail, attractive and nicely 
dressed. Women are referred to as girls, while men are men 
unless they are. ir> fact boys. All of the unmarried women 
spend much of their time trying to attract a man. 

Women were usually portrayed as silly, overemotional and de- 
pendent on husbands and boyfriends. 

Men often occupied roles of prestige' and leadership. They are 
portrayed facing the challenges and triumphs of the outside 
world. They are shown as capable, strong and intelligent. 
On comedy programs they tend to be shown as stupid and 
bungling. 

32% female; 78% male. 

Females were more often than males presented in terms of 
their relation to other people, in a "friendship role" and in a 
housewife role; males on the other hand were more often 
cast in an occupational role. 

Males more often than females displayed problem solving, 
outdoor activity, discordant social behavior, autonomy; sad- 
ness and a negative bodily state. Males were significantly 
more likely than females to receive consequences of any 
kind (except approval from other). 

Aggressive and autonomous social behavior were more com- 
mon fof males than females, concordant social behaviors 
were more common among females. 

Physical stale of a positive appearance tended to be more 
common for females than males. 



Television communicates countless messages to young 
people about what it means to be a man or woman in \ 
sociaty.' For the child, the pervasiveness of stereotyped 
images and the physical and psychological segregation of ^ 
the sexes on television may imply that not only are these 
stereotyped and one-dimensional gender roles the pre* 
vailing ones but that there are no alternatives. 
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Body Image 

Learning to view .our bodies as^a source of pride, 
pleasure, and satisfaction or a source of embarrassm^ent, 
shame, or guilt also contributes importantly to our feel- 
ings about ourselves as sexual women or mcn^^On tele- 
vision (and in most of sodety), body learning is closely 
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Research ^tudy 



Table 1 

Selected Content Analyses (cont.) 



Sample 



Major Variables 



Major Findings 



. C. McNeill, Femi- 
nism. Femininity, 
and the Television 
Series: A Content 
Analysis, Journal 
of Broadcasting, 
19(3). 1975. 
pp. 259-271. 



43 prime time fic- 
tional format 
series programs 
(one network/ - 
week for three 
weeks during 
March. 1973) (28 
first runs; 15 re- 
runs); data were 
obtained for 279 
characters, having 
major, submajor 
or supporting 
roles in the epi- 
sode viewed. 



National Organiza- 
tion for Women. 
National Capital 
Area Chapter. 
Women in the 
Wasteland Fight 
Back: A Report 
on the Image of 
Women Portrayed 
in TV Program- 
ming, 1972. 



34 items included 
data relative to 
character's sex 
role, marital and 
parental status, 
employment, 
major problems, 
^ and primary rela- 
tionships; focus 
- d character ac- 
x^-^llqn; presence of 
explicitly feminist 
characters or Is- 
sues; identifica- 
tion of household 
tasks performed, 
.and orders, per- ' 
missions and 
titles ^f respect 
used in job situ- 
ations. 



Summer 1972 com- 
posite week of 
programming 
monitored from 
7:00 a.m. to 
1;00 a.m. 



Actual numbers of 
• males and fe- 
males; incidence 
of their appear- 
ances, race. age. 
occupations and 
nature of partici- 
pation by males 
and females, also 
some information 
on issues dis- 
cussed. 



Males outnumbered females by more than two to one overall; 
by almost three to one in dramas; fewer females than males 
appeared in every drama category, and in every comedy 
category except "title** and "supporting/single episode." 

Marital and parental status of females are more often appar- 
ent. Among males. 46% had an indeterminate maritat sta- 
tus and 53% an indeterminate parental status; for female^, 
the figures were t1% and 19% respectively. Among major 
characters % of females and only Vz of males were or had 
been rharried. 

72% of males and 44% of females were gainfully employed. 
Among married characters, the percentage for males rose 
to 78%. while for females it fell to 21 %. 

TV men's occupations tended to concentrate in fields which 
carry high prestige; females worked under significantly 
closer supervision and had far less authority. 56% of em- 
ployed females and 33% of employed males wer/* 
supervised— 90% of them solely by males. In no instance 
did a female exercise direct legitimate authority over an 
adult male. 

The 91 problems faced by women, had a more personal focus 
(family, marital, romantic conflicts constituted 35% of wom- 
en's problems and only 18% of men's) than the 212 faced 
by men. A signiflpantly higher percentage of females (64%) 
than of males (32%) focused on home/ family /personal- re- 
lationships, while a significantly higher percentage of males 
(39%) than of females (15%) focused on profession /job. 

70% of all characters In dramatic prt)gramming and variety 
shows were male; approximately % of all secondary charac- 
ters were male. (Proportionately more females were second- 
ary characters than major characters.) 40% of all males 
were over 40; but only 15% of women fell into this age 
category. 

Only 21% of characters with occupational roles were female; 
most females were depicted as dependent, helpless and 
emotionally unstable. 



Tabte 1 continues on nej^t page. 
related to geader role leirning. In general, the emphasis 
for rpales is on strength, performance, and skill devel- 
opment— "what can my body do?** The emphasis for 
females is on attracfiv/ness and desirability—"how do I 
look?" Eighty-five percent of women oft television are 
under 40 (National Organization for Women 1972). In 
addition to being young, most women on television are 
attractive, well-groomed, and fashionably dressed (Long 
and Simon 1974). While male roles seldom are limited by 
an actor*s wrinkles, baldness, or other cosmetic signs of 
aging, few women have significant leads on television 
once they no longer fit the conventional youthful, roman- 
tic roles (Aronoff 1974). The average age of a television 
female is nearly 10 years younger than a male (Aronoff 
1974). The elderly (over 65) on television have been 



identified as more than 90 percent male (Petersen 1973). 
Older women are pracdcally invisible on television, and 
those that do exist are quite likely to fall or to be hurt or 
killed. The elderly man or woman on television is usually 
cast as a comic character, treated with disrespect, and 
portrayed as stubborli, eccentric, foolish, and "asexual** 
(Signorielli and Gerbner 1977). 

In recent years, there has been particular concern 
about the portrayal of women*s bodies on television. Fe- 
male television characters arc far more likely than males 
to use their bodies seductively (Silverman et al. .1979). 
Many critics point to storylines and shmno^at require 
revealing or erotically enticing femalcN!ostumcs, or to 
camera angles that dwell on specific aspects of a woman *s 
body. Such treatment not only casts women as "sex ob- 
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Table 1 



Selected Content Analyses (cont.) 



Research Study 



Sample 



Major Variables 



Major Findings 



J. F. Seggar. Imag- 
ery of Women in 
Television Drama: 
1974. Journal of 
Broadcasting, 
19:3, 1975. 



Using quota and 
random sampling 
techniques, ap- ' 
proximately 50% 
of all TV dramas 
were observed 
between 3:30 
p.m. and 11:00 
p.m. daily, Mon- 
day through 
Saturday, for five 
consecutive 
weeks, February 
4 through March 
9, 1974. The uni- 
verse of content 
for study was de- 
fined as those 
variety and dra- 
matic entertain- 
ment programs 
which depicted 
people interacting 
in modern set- 
tings. Excluded 
from analysis 
were cartoons, 
commercials, 
> news programs, 
quiz programs, 
historical west- 
erns, sports 
events and talk 
shows. 



Portrayal (appear- 
ance of a person 
on screen suffici- 
ently long to sex 
type them and 
record their ap- 
pearance); role 
significance (clas- 
sification df TV 
portrayal as 
major, support- 
ting, minor and 
bit part — non- 
speaking); ethnic 
status; marital 
status; photo- 
graphic reference 
(special attention 
given by the ca- 
meraman to parts 
of the female 
anatomy); attrac- 
tiveness (beauti- 
ful, attractive, 
ordinary, ugly); 
dress (well 
dressed, ordinary 
or poor); location 
(e.g., living room, 
kitchen, etc.); 
dominance /suty- 

' ordination; 'occu- 
pational status; 
attitudes towards 
work; compe- 
tence; wealth. 



Analysis of female portrayals: 9% major roles; 11 % support- 
ing; 15% minor; 65% bit parts. 85% white, 9% black; 6% 
other minority groups. Majority of females (57%) catego- 
rized as beautiful/attractive and only 3% were ugly. More 
than a third (38%) of women' were dressed better than the 
ordinary. Of the 199 roles in which females were interacting 
with males, 33% of females were found in the interaction 
pattern to be superordinate (telling, commanding, giving or- 
ders, directing, or counselling), 43% were shown equal to 
male counterparts and 24 % were found to be subordinate. 

36% of females were shown as performing some clearly ob- 
servable occupational task. Five most frequently shown oc- 
cupations: housewife, secretary/ receptionist, police related, 
students, nurses. 

Females portrayed significantly less in 1 ) occupational roles 
generally, 2) in professional roles specifically. Females por- 
trayed 3) as less competent than males in performance of 
tasks and 4) were more likely to be dominated by males 
during interaction. The females weVe also 5) more likely to 
be shown as married 6) more fashionably dressed and 7) 
better off financially than their male counterparts. 



jccts" but communicates that men are only interested in 
women for thAcrotic potential. While male characters 
arc allowed wMcr latitude in ternts of physical appear- 
ance, they, too, are frequently typecast, particularly on 
action-adventure programs. In these shows, the prize 
(fame, money, or a woman) usually goes to the strongest, 
swiftest, and toughest man. A predominant way of 
demonstrating such attitudes is through the use of male 
bodies in physical violence and combat. Police officers 
and detectives on television are latter-day gladiators, re- 
quired to prove their physical prowess (and their im- 
portance) over and over again. 

Affection, Love, and Intimacy 

As social beings, we communicate and receive many 
messages about our needs for affection and affiliation.. 
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Through verbal and nonverbal communication, children 
learn how, when, and with whom it is appropriate to 
share intimate thoughts and feelings. Once again, this 
learning is different for males and females. Girls, more 
than boys, are encouraged to express affection through 
hugging, touching, nurturing, and caretaking behavior. 
Indeed, males are often discouraged from kissing, hug- 
ging, being gentle or nurturant,'or asking for comfort and 
help. This learning takes place informally and inci- 
dentally, as boys and girls observed how affection and^ 
love are shared, who is allowed to cry, and who can ask 
for help. ^ 

The majority of "close relationships" on television are 
between partners v4io work together (Gerbner 1976). In 
these televised relationships, however, oite is struck by 
the lack of genuine intimacy-;~-particularly on dramatic 
or action-adventure programs. Although the heroes and 



Table 1 



Selected Content Analyses (cont.) 
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Sample 



Major Variables 
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. T. Silverman, 
J. N. Sprafkin 
and E. A. Rubin- 
stein. Physical 
Contact and Sex- 
ual Behavior on 
Prime-Time TV. 
Journal of Com- 
municatioa 
Winter 1979. 
pp. 33-43. 



64 programs sam- 
pled as represen- . 
lative of prime 
time 1977-78 
regularly sched- 
uled programs, 
movies and spe- 
cials aired be- 
tween 8:00 and 
1 1:00 p.m. by the 
three major net- 
works during one 
randomly select- 
ed week begin- 
ning Wednesday, 
October 19, 1977 
in New York City 
area (excluding a 
two hour sports 
telecast and com- 
mercials) . 



23 categories of be- 
havior ranging 
from casual inter- 
personal touching 
(e.g., ritualistic, 
accidental, sup- 
portive) to more 
intimate contacts 
and references 
(e.g., alfectionate 
touching, kissing, 
sexual innuendo) 
to "social 
discouraged" 
sexual practices 
(e.g., homo- ' 
sexuality, pros- 
titution, trans- 
sexualism) were 
coded and further 
categorized by 
physical, verbal 
and implied 
modes of 
' presentation. 

Characters coded 
for: sex, race, 
age, marital sta- 
tus,,occupation, 
and centrality to 
the plot. 



There were no overt physical portrayals of intercourse wit- 
nessed during the sample week; however, contextual impli- 
cations that sexual intercourse had happened or was about 
to happen occurred a total of 15 times (slight increase over 
1975 sample). 

Variety shows, situation comedies, and giovies/specials all 
contained "Significantly more "ritualistic touching" than did 
dramas. 

Physical suggestiveness occurred significantly more in variety 
shows than in all other program types. Variety shows also 
contained the largest iiumber of explicit verbal references to 
heterosexual intercourse. Verbal suggestiveness (innuendo) 
was presented significantly more often on situation come- 
dies than on crime/ adventure programs. Tendency for 
"contextually implied" sexual intercourse to occur most 
often in movies/ specials. 

8:00 p.m. programs contained significantly more ritualistic and 
accidental touching per hour than those aired at 9:00 p.m. 
and 10:00 p.m. 

Sexual behaviors which are socially unacceptable due to the 
choice of an inappropriate partner occurred five times as 
frequently between 9:00 and 1 1:00 p.m. (nearly one every 
programming hour) as between 8:00 and 9:00 p.m. (one in 
every 5 programming hours). 

Distribution of characters: 56% white males, 27% white fe- 
males, 6% black males, 5% black females, 5% nonblack 
minority males; 1 % nonblack minority females. 

Flirtatious behaviors (physical suggestiveness) quadrupled in 
frequency from 1975; sexual innuendos increased more 
than five fold from the earlier analysis; sexual intercourse . 
was never contextually implied in the 1975 program sample, 
and in 1977 such cues appeared fifteen times during the 
study week (of course, intercourse was never shown on TV) 

Females in programs were more likely than the males to act 
seductively; while the males were more likely than the fe- 
males to be aggressive. 



Tabfa 1 continues on next page. 



heroines are portrayed as leading exciting and rewarding 
professional lives, they appear to endure austere private 
lives, lacking in physical or verbal expressions of tender- 
ness (Franzblau et al. i977). 

Because television programs tend to portray men and 
women as opposites and because women are most fre- 
quently cast as affectionate, romantic, and vulnerable, it 
is difficult for niales to demonstrate these aspects of their 
humanity, especially in television drama. Men are less 
likely than women to kiss, hug, or affectionately touch 
another television character— man, woman, or child. For 
a male to ask for help, cry in frustration , or unabashedly 
hug a friend, spouse, or even a child, he must be cast in 
a comedy role. One study (Franzblau et al. 1977) re- 
vealed that displays of affection, such as kissing, hugging 



or embracing, appear more often in situation comedies 
than crime-adventure or dramatic shows. 

The image of intimate and affectionate relationships 
portrayed on television is indeed limited. Women, pri- 
marily concerned with attracting men, are often cast in 
competition with other women, making close, affection- 
ate and warm relationships between them unlikely. Men, 
cast as all-knowing, competitive, and aggressive, seldom 
share their need for affection or their intimate feelings 
with anyone. Affectionate interchanges, generally limited 
to situation comedies, are deemed irrelevant and in- 
appropriate to the "real world"— the man's world of 
action afid drama (Franzblau 1979). And even indirect 
verbal statements about intimacy are rarely heard on 
these programs. » 
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Major Findings 



S H. Sternglanz 
and L. A. Serbin. 
Sex Role Stereo- 
typing in Chil- 
dren's Television 
Programs. 
Developmental 
Psychology, , 
1975, 10(5). 
pp 710-715. 



10 popular (accord- 
ing to Nielsen ra* 
tings) •commer- 
cially produced , 
children's tele- 
vision programs 
from the 1971- 
1972 television 
season. (A pro- 
gran/ was in- 
cluded in the 
analysis if it regu- 
larly contained at 
least one male 
and one female 
character.) 



Character's behav- 
ior, importance in 
the plot, and 
"goodness or 
badness." 

Categories of be- 
havior: activity, 
achievement- 
construction, 
dominance, ag- 
gression, defer- 
rence, autonomy, 
harm avoidance, 
succorance, nur- 
turance, magic, 
recognition, self- 
recognition. 

In addition, when- 
ever a character 
performed a be- 
havior, the con- 
sequence of that 
behavior was 
scored as either 
positive, negative 
or neutral. 



33% female: 67% male 

67 good 'males and 25 bad males vs. 43 good females and 2 

bad females. 

'Males were significantly more likely to be shown as aggres- 
sive, constructive and succorant. Females were significantly 
more likely to be shown as deferent and as being punished 
for displaying a high level of activity. 

More females (16%) than male characters (4%) used magic. 



Marriage and Family ^ 

The pattern and meaning of our close relationships 
and our expressions of intimacy are often communicated 
through the ways in which we learn to arrange, integrate, 
and manage our lives. Family patterns and lifestyles — 
decisions to get married^ to remain single, to live alone or 
with friends, ,to balance work and family responsi- 
bilities — are related to personal and/or social views of 
acceptable sexual roles and relationships. For many 
Americans today, this aspect of sexuality^ especially the 
balance of work'and family responsibilities^ is being seri- 
ously examined. With increasing numbers of women en- 
tering the paid labor force, men, women, and children 
alike are struggling to find new ways to structure family 
roles and responsibilities. 

Television programing seldom portrays the joys and 
difficulties inherent in these lifestyle changes. In fact, 
most ^television does not reflect thescchanges at all. On 
television, marriage and family life are of concern pri- 
marily to females (McNeill 1975). While divorce is a 
more common occurrence on television than it was a 
decade ago, most women on television still are married; 
if single, widowed, or divorced, they are usually preoccu- 
pied with "getting a man.** Few television characters 



have children; over 90 percent of television characters 
have no .children (Phelps 1976a). If a woman is a 
mother! she is even less likely to have a life outside her 
family. While family life is portrayed as a woman*s do- 
main, she seldom enjoys authority within her home. 
Preoccupied with cooking, cleaning, and childcare, she 
relegates most authority and responsibility to male char- 
acters. Any exception to this rule, i.e., the successful 
working woman character, usually must pay a price for 
the ".deviation** by having problems in her personal re- 
lationships with lover, husband, or child. For most fe- 
male characters, financial stability is generally achieved 
by marriage or family background, rather than by work. 
On those few occasions where a woman*s wealth was 
achieved by work, it was usually gained at the expense of 
happiness (Himmelweit and Bell 1980). 

Such a picture is in striking contrast to the male life- 
styles portrayed. For men, the important world is outside 
the home. Male characters rarely have much of a per- 
sonal life, and family, must take a second place to the 
more rewarding demands of a job. Television programs 
frequently do not even itll us the marital status of male 
characters. One study found the viewer c6uld not tell if 
46 percent of men were married, compared to 1 1 percent 
of the women; and could not identify if 53 percent of the 
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Major Findings 



United States Com- 
miesion on Civil 
Rights. Window 
Drmstng on the 

Set: Women and 
Minorities in Tefe- 
vtston, August 
1977. 



Data used in this 
analysis obtained 
from the Cultural 
Indicators Be- 
search Project 
conducted by the 
Annenberg 
School of Com- 
munications, 
University of 
Pennsylvania. 
Sample consisted 
of network dra- 
matic programs 
broadcast be- 
tween 8:00 p.m. 
and 11:00 p.m. 
and children's 
dramatic (non- 
cartoon) pro- 
grams broadcast ' 
on Saturdays. 
One week of pro- 
jjjramming during 
the fall season 
was videotaped 
and coded for 
each year of the 
sample. (1969- 
1974). Characters 
must have played 
a speaking role in 
order to be 
included in 
analysis. 

Total number of 
major and minor 
characters in the 
six year sample 
was 5.624. 



Sex, race, age, eco- 
nomic, occupa- 
tional, and 
parental status; 
as well as their 
perceived 
goodness. 



White males constituted 65.3%; white females constituted 
23.8%; nonwhite males. 8.6%; and nonwhite females, 
2.3%. 

White males were old*r than all other characters; 34.3% were 
coded as 41-60 years of age. (Only 19.8% of the white fe- 
males and 13.7% of both the nonwhite males and the non- 
white fenr>ales were 41-60.) Females predominated in the 
21-30 year old group. Almost half of ihe nonwhite females 
and more than one-third of the white females were catego- 
rized in this age group. 

The television male is not family bound. Two-thirds of the 
white male and three-quarters of the nonwhite male major 
characters were not depicted as husbands. In contrast. 
50,2% of all white female and 45% of all nonwhite female 
major characters were portrayed as wives. 

Only 6.8% of all characters had children. Data on parental 
status of characters tirst collected in 1972. 

Generally television presents a middloclass world in which 
characters are more likely to be rteh than poor. In fact, pov- 
erty is virtually ignored. 

Presentation of worrien as wives and mothers is reinforced in 
the data on occupational portrayals. Over half of the white 
(57%) and nonwhite (53.4%) fefTWle characters could not 
be identified In an occupational role, whereas 69% of the 
white males and 60% of the nonwhite males could be so 
identified. Those females who could be identified were most 
Jreqoentty portrayed in business/ health and education; 
three fields in which women have traditionally held secre- 
tarial, nursing and teaching positions. 



men were parents, compared to 19 percent of the women. 
Also, less than 20 percent of male interactions have been 
found to focus on marital or family relationships (Mc- 
Neill 1975). However, among those television characters 
whose marital status we do know, men appear more 
successful than women, even at their marriages; men on 
television are less likely than women on television to be 
divorced (Silverman et al. 1978). As noted earlier, the 
vast majority of males on television are portrayed as 
strong, adventuresome, and independent. An exception to 
this stereotype is the television husband-father (often 
portrayed in the situation comedy format); unlike his 
male peers in the action-adventure shows, he is fre- 
quently characterized as inept and bungling. 



One message for the child viewer, then, is that for 
women, marriage is an all-consuming lifestyle. Women 
who deviate from this lifestyle risk their happiness and 
jeopardize the well-being of their loved ones. For men, 
marriage and family may be seen as largely irrelevant or 
a lifestyle to which the less able and the ineffectual are 
relegatejj^ 

Erotic Conduct 

An effort to expand the notion of sexuality on tele- 
vision should not downplay or eliminate the topic which 
is most often thought of when discussing "sex on televi- 
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sion" — that is, croiic conduct. How and when young 
children learn to identify certain modes of conduct as 
"sexy** or erotic is still a process not clearly understood, 
but what each of us Irams to define as arousing or erotic 
certainly influences the way in which we interpret the 
multitude of^ signals in our society related to sexual 
behavior. 

> There are f;cw, 4f any, visual portrayals of explicit 
erotic activity on commercial television programing. 
There are, however, numerous cues for the viewer about 
the events that presumably will happen or have hap- 
pened off screen. In the past several years, there has been 
a niarked increase in the frequency of such "cues," and 
toda>i's television audience is increasingly "teased'' by 
flirtatious behavior, subtle and indirect verbal references 
to sex (innuendo), and implied intercourse. 

When erotic/ activity is implied on television, it fre- 
quently is linked with violence. For example, most verbal 
references to sex in action-adventure or dramatic pro- 
granris result from the discussion of 'rape or other sex 
crimes (Franzblau et al. 1977). Most references to intej"- 
course on television ^whether verbally insinuated or con- 
textuall/ implied, occur between unmarried partners 
(five times as often as between married couples); refer- 
ences to intercourse with prostitutes come in second. To- 
gether, these account for almost 70 percent of all allusion 
to intercourse on primetime television programs. When 
not prostitutes or victims of sex crimes, women characters 
use their eroticisnri to entrap men.' For prostitute or police 
woman, sex is a major vehicle for women in achieving 
their goals (Himmelweit and Bell 1980). Erotic rela- 
tionships are seldon seen (or discussed) between people • 
in the context of W3rm, loving, Mable relationsiiips. 

Contraceptive responsibility seenxs to be a "nonissue" 
on most television programs, and pregnancy or venereal 
disease is often used as t^e punishment for sexual activity 
by the "wrong people" — people who are too young, too 
old, too poor, too ugly, etc. 

Television's attitudes toward the erotic dimension of 
sexuality are seldom direct or clear. Its messages are 
cloaked increasingly in subtle innuendo and provocative 
flirtation. Sex is treated as a prelude to, or context for, 
violence or is viewed as an aspect of life to be treated with 
nervous laughter. On situation comedies and variety 
shows, characters touch, kiss, embrace, and through se- 
ductive innuendo and flirtation suggest sexual intimacy; 
these sugge^ive messages are usually accompanied by 
canned laughter and laugh cards to make certain the 
humor is not missed. 

Television prescribes and manipulates how the audi- 
ence interprets even the most subtle of television's sexual 
remarks. In fact, it probably helps them to think of those 
remarks as suggestive or "sexy" in tjie first place. Tele- 
vision tells the child viewer over and over that human* 



sexuality, equals sexiness and that sexiness is an accept- 
able subject if it is cloaked jn humor or ridicule oifviewed 
as harsh, hurtful, or criminal part of life (Franzblau 
et al. 1979). 



Implications 

Our concern with television's sexual curricula is of 
more than speculative interest. At the simplest level, one 
implication of thfc research is clear: Television is a sex 
educator of our children and a potentially powerful one. 
Contemporary television entertainment is saturated with 
sexual lessons, lessons which are likely to have an impact 
on young viewers' sexual development and behavior. 

But what are the further implications? Some critics, 
have damned the mediunfMi^d called for the removal of 
"sex on television." But teMjsion's sexual messages are 
not separable from the rest ot^programing. Television 
does and must deal with issues or sexuality. Thei>e issues 
are central to understanding humanity, and they are at 
the core of human comedy and drama. , 

Other organized attempts seek ways to "improve" tele- 
vision's content. Such efforts hav^ had little overall im- 
pact on the sexyal content of television programing. 

Given the highly centralized nature of television pro- 
graming, even desired changes in television's sexual con-^ 
tent (ire unlikely to be suited to the needs and desires of 
alPAmerican children and their families at all times. 
This is not to deny the responsibility of the broadcast 
medium to our youth but to suggest that» in addition to 
seeking ways to make the broadcast medium more aware 
of and responsive to the public Interest, alternative ways 
must be sought if we are to improve the conditions of a 
child's sexual learning from television. 
* Over the yeairs, there have been studies examining the 
ways in which, and extent to which, parents interact with 
their children's television viewing. These studies con- 
clude that parents can effectively intervene by controlling 
the amount of time children watch television, by 
influencing content choices, and by mediating learning 
and performance of behaviors learned from television. 
Drawing attention to important content, making evalu- 
ativecominents,'and defining the terms or elaborating on 
concepts can all affect what the child learns ffom tele- 
vision. Unfortunately, despite these opportunities, most 
pareitts do not control their children's viewing patterns 
(Grceiiberg ct'al. 1972). Recently, however, there have 
been attempts in the form of model programs to encour- 
age parents to take a mbre thoughtful aYid active role in 
their children's television viewing. Given the evidence 
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that parfintal involvement can mediate television's effects, 
such programs ou^ht to be expanded and supported. 

Finally,. since televisiori'is likely to be most influential 
when alternative sources of information are absent, the 
most significant way of countering television's influence 
on sexual learning is to provide other opportunities for 
understanding sexuality. Teachers, pediatricians, sccul^X 
leaders, ministers, and, most importantly, parents should^ 
all be encouraged to bring issues related to human scxu- 



ality out from "under the rug" and to open avenues of 
discussion with their childrt i. 

* All the evidence suggests that television fills a void 
when parents and other significant people in a child*s life 
permit it/ and until we change our societal ambiguity 
about alternative kvenucs for sexual learning, television's 
predominance as the sex educator of our children will 
continue to grow. 
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television's Influence on Social Reality 

Robert P. Hawkins and Suzanne Pingree 
Mass Communication Researcli Center 
University of Wisconsin— Madison 



We have noted and deplored the paucity of research about 
the manner in which values with respect to many areas of 
behavior, including violence, are transmitted, and about the 
role played by television and other mass media in this commu- 
nication. In the long fun, societal values arc shaped by a great 
variety of environmental forces and institutions; television pro- 
grams may contribute a great deal or only a small amount to the 
process. (Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Television and Social Behavior 1971, p. 115). 

The committee's call stimulated a great response in 
research Since 1971. The committee also forecast the 
future by suggesting the inadequacy of a direct-effects' 
model of television's influence on society. In this review,^ 
we will consider one area of effects research — how 
television's content is used in the construction of social 
reality. As the committee implied, however, and as be- 
comes clear later, television's influence on constructions 
of social reality is probably a complex and indirect proc- 
ess in interaction with ^^a great variety of environmental 
forces and institutions." 

Does Television Affect 
Social Reality? 

The Problem of Demonstrating 
Television Influence on Social Reality 

Demonstrating the influence of television on individu- 
als' conceptions of the world — their social reality — faces 



' The editors of Communication Research, Human Communication 
Research^ Journal of Communication, Journalism Quarterly, and Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly helped us contact authors of relevant but as*yet 
unpublished papers; man/ of these papers are a substantial departure 
from previous work, ind their inclusion makes this paper very different 
and much better than it would otherwise have been. Steven H. Chaffee 
provided comm'ents and suggestions. 
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all the usual problems of television efl*ects research (lack 
of unexposed groups, causal ordering, and control of, 
third variables), with two added complications. First, if 
the relevant messages of television are patterns present 
only in the aggregate, experimental tests of television's 
influence will be far less generalizable than usual, unless 
they are grandiose field experiments. Second, and even 
more important, if the patterns in television content 
reflect norms of society (as seems likely), television's 
influence will be that of stabilizing and reinforcing the 
status quo — something difficult to document with statis- 
tics designed to measure difl*erences, not the absence of 
diff'crcnccs. 

One of the main conclusions of Klapper's review of 
mass communication efl^ects (1960) was that the mass 
media act largely in concert with other influences and as 
rcinforccrs of already held beliefs, but he based this con- 
clusion largely on the scarcity and small size of change 
cff'ccts rather than on direct evidence of reinforcement. 
And many a conclusion about mass communication 
states, roughly, "the most important cff'ect of mass com- 
munication is no cff'cct at all," accepting that statement 
as either a truism or*^an untestable hypothesis. 

A major contribution of the Cultural Indicators group 
at the Aanenberg School of Communications has been to 
take that hypothesis and attempt to devise ways to test it. 
One way takes advantage of the distinction between tele- 
vision reflecting the objective world or . rejecting a set of 
values and norms about that world. Although .the tele- 
vision world seemr realistic, it contains systematic dis- 
tortions and biases, such as more violence than in real 
life, undcrrcprcsentation of women, minorities, the 
young and the old, and exaggerated relationships be- 
tween various forms of success and sex, age, and oc- 
cupation. Standard survey techniques, can determine 
wliether or hot there is any association between the 



amount of exposure to these distorted images and the>V 
belief that the real world matches the distorted television 
images. ^ 

For example, the U.S. Statistical Abstract for 1974 
provided the information that 10 percent of all crimes are 
violent crimes, whereas content analyses show that 77 
percent of all major television characters who commit* 
crimes also commit violence. A survey respondent can be 
asked ''What percent of all crimes are violent crimes like 
murders, rape, robbery, and aggravated assault?'' with a 
forced choice ^between two wrong answers, 15 percent 
and 25 percent. One of the wrong answers is closer to the 
''real world" of the Statistical Abstract, and the other is 
closer to the ''TV world'' statistic; an association with 
television viewing is demonstrated if heavy viewers are 
more likely than light viewers to give the '^television 
answer.*' 

Making the inference that television is the cause of this 
television-bias effect, of course, requires the usual pur- 
suit of potentially spurious third variables, but the tele- 
vision versus real-world bias compari.son allows fpr an 
additional argument about causal order. Because the 
television bias answers are so different from the real 
world, direct experience seems unlikely to be the source 
of these beliefs for the heavy television viewers. Thus, a 
reversed causal direction (having these television bias 
conceptions of the world leads one to prefer television 
because it matches on^s beliefs) is less plausible. 

From these results, it\s a relatively small step to argue 
that television provides reinforcement for alUthose cases 
where the real and normative worlds concur. Even so, 
there is another important step in the cultivation of social 
reality. Demonstrating that people apply the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the television world to their 
beliefs about the demographic characteristics of the real 
world would indicate television's influence, but these de- 
mographic beliefs themselves are probably not as im- 
portant as the further, more generalized beliefs. The 
influence argument takes a final step as follows: If view- 
ing a biased picture of the world on television has led 
someone to believe that the real world nfatches those 
biases, the overestimates of violence, law enforcement 
occupations, and so on generalize to beliefs, such as per- 
sonal fear of violence, acceptance of authority, etc. This 
is intriguing, but it is a separate hypothesis that is as yet 
untested. 

Recent reports have concentrated on the mpfc inter- 
esting, general aspects of social reality. For example, 
respondents have been asked to agrees or disagree with 
such statements as 'is it dangerous to walk alone irf a city 
at night" and "Would you say that most of the ^ime 
people try to be helpful or that they are mostly just 
looking out for themselves?*' Once again,, an association 
with viewing is a prerequisite for inferring television 
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influence, but controlling for third variables and estab- 
lishing causal order become even more important since 
these variables seem more open to other Influences. 

One final methodological point deserves njrntion. 
Gerbner and his colleagues make a great deal of the 
argument that television's influence is one of social con- 
trol, stability, maintenance of the social order, etc. It is 
^ important not to confuse these reinforcement predictions 
with a null hypothesis; a positive correlation between 
television viewing and social reality beliefs does not nec- 
essarily reflect change by heavy television viewers'. It may 
be that heavy television viewing prevents the drift away 
from the norms that would otherwise happen and is 
responsible for a less television-like social reality for light 
television viewers. 

What the Research Says 

In table 1, we summarized most of the research. This 
review will focus on these studies for the most part. This 
summary covers 24 different samples, ^ 48 separate pub- 
lished and unpublished papers; and 12 independent re- 
searchers and rjcsearch groups.^ 

The 24 samples range in size from 57 to 4,254, and 
cover many geographical areas. Several are national sam- 
ples (NORC, CPS, Harris, ORG, Starch); these tend to 
be adult samples. Other adujt samples include one from 
the southwest, one from Galifornia, one from Cincinnati, 
one from Madison, Wise, and two from Philadelphia. 
The adult samples outside the United States include two 
from Great Britain and one from Canada. Samples of 
children are from New Jersey, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Australia. 

Television viewing measures also exhibit a range from 
average number of evenings per week that television is 
viewed at least 1 hour (Cincinnati) to viewing diaries 
(Madison, Wise.; Philadelphia mother-child dyads; To- 
ronto, Canada; and Perth^ Western Australia). Some 
measures, ask about frequency of exposure to various 
program types (Arizona; CPS National Election Study), 
the rest ask about number of hours viewed on an "aver- 
age day," or "usually," or "yesterday," or "on a school 



'The samples that Gerbner et al. (1977-79a,6) report for New 
Jersey and New York schoolchildren are treated here as two separate 
samples. The Ne\v Jersey longitudinal panel (lf)74-77) is not, howev- 
er, since all oftJte children in this panel were in both of the New Jersey, 
samples. 

^ Most of the 45 papers were written by Gerbner and Gross and 
associates. We have chosen to describe colleagues'and graduate students 
working wij^ Gerbner and Gross as part of their group and not as 
independent researchers; this is obviously arguable. Besides researchers 
named in joint authorship with Gerbner or Gross, these researchers 
include Gonzales, Harr-Mazer, MoYgaft, and Rothschild. 
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Table 1 



Trtavlslon Viewing and Constructions of Reality: Brief Overview of Research 



Sample 



Authors 



Television Measure 



Controls 



Relationship 



Arizona 
Southwestern 
City Registered 
Voters 

^«133 to 215 



California 
Three Counties 
Adults 
/V»762 



Cincinnati Area 
Project 1975: 
Adults 

/V=470 to 475 



CPS National 
Election Study 
1976: 
Adults 
A/= 2,335 



Harris Poll for 
National 
Council of 
Aging 1974: 
Adults 
A/«4,254 



Volgy and 
Schwarz, 
1980 



Haney and 
Manzolati, 
1^80 



Fox and 
Phllllber, 
1978 



Gerbner, et 
al., 1978a; 
1978b 



Neville, 1980 



Gonzalez, 
1979 



Gerbner, et 
al., 1980a 



Exposure to 
jnedical pro- 
grams, 
entertain- 
ment programs, 
and ethnic 
programs 

Number of hours 
per day 



None reported 



Average number 
of evenings/ 
week watch TV 
at least 1 hour 



Frequency of 
viewing 
police-crime 
shows 



Frequency of 
. viewing 

police/crime,, 
^ national news, 

local news, 

daytime 

entertainment 
Number of hours 

"yesterday" 



Number of hours 
"yesterday" 



Sex, income, age, 
occupation, edu- 
cation; zero-order 
correlations with 
TV viewing and 
dependent 
variables . 

Income, 
occupation, 
education, and all 
together; 
perceptions of 
veracity; sex, 
age, and race 

Age, sex, education 



Age, sex, race, 
income, 
education, all 
together 



Education, income, 
sex, age, race 



Education, income, 
sex, age 



Positive affect towar^doctors + 

(medical shows) 
Sexism (entertainment shows) *f 
Concern about racial problems + 

(ethnic shows) 



Attitudes about criminal 
justice 11/21 



Perceptions of affluence 



Fear of walking alone at night 
Protection: 

Dog 
. Locks 

Gun 

Avoid areas 
Interpersonal mistrust' 
Interpersonal mistrust with — 

Police/crime 
^Daytime 

News 



Negative beliefs about older 
people 



Negative beliefs about older 
people 



0 
0 
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day/* etc., (California Adults; NORC General Social 
Surveys; New Jersey and New York schoolchildren; 
ORG; Philadelphia schoolchildren; and Starch). 

Most of the studies use controls at one point or an- 
other, and these controls are typically demographics such 
as age, sex, and education. The use of controls in culti- 
vation analyses ira significant issue tn cvaluati 
resprch, as discussed further in the next section. 



Until recently, most of this research centered on as- 
pects of social" reality rented to the violent content of 
television, including fearfulness (usually of walking 
alone at night), interpersonal mistrust, and pcrcewcd 
prevalence of violence. Several researchers studied other 
areas of social reality in the last few years, so that we now 
have research on the link bct^jccn television viewing and 
attitudes about doctors (Volgy and Schwarz 1980), sex- 
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Table 1 



Television Viewing and Constructions of Reality: Brief Overview of Research (Cont.) 



Sample 



Authors 



Television Measure 



Controls 



Relationship 



Madison, Wl 

Wpmen: 

Adults 

1979 

/V-67 
NORC General 

Social Survey 

1975: Adults 

/V- 1,452 



A/- 1,333 



Pingree, et al., 
1979 



Gerbner, et 
al., 1977a, 
1977b 



Hughes, 1980 



Minutes viewing 
soap operas, 
evening, from 
2-day viewing 
diary 

Number of hours 
on the average 
day. 



Number of hours 
on the average 
day 



NORC Genera) 
Social Survey 
19?7: Adults 
A/-1,516 

A/- 1,312 to 
1,377 



Gerbner et al., 
1978a; 
1978b 



Hughes, 1980 



Numbers of hours 
on the average 
day 

Number of hours 
on the average 
day 



Age, education, 
income, 
occupation, all 
together 

Sex, age, 
education, 
income, 
newspaper 
reading, church 
attendance, race 

Sex, age, race, 
education, 
income, hours 
worked /week, 
numbers of 

• memberships, 
population size, 
all together 

Age, sex, education 



Interpersonal mistrust (soaps) 
Prevalence of violence 
Traditional family values 
(soaps) 

Family structures (prime time) 
' Interpersonal mistrust 
U.S. out of world affairs* 



U.S. out of worW affairs 



0 

+ 



Fear walk alone at night 



NORC General Gerbner & 
Social Surveys Signorielli, 
1975, 1977, 1979 
1978 

N- 1,838 



Number of hours 
on average day 





Anomie: 






Lot of average man worse 






Child into world 






Pyblic officials not interested 




Sex, race. 


Fear walk alone at night 


0 


education^ 


Anomie: 




income, age, 


Lot average man worse 


0 


hours 


Child into world 


0 


worked /week. 


Public officials not interested 


n 


number of 


Approval of violence: 




memberships, 


Adult hitting 


0 


church 


Police hitting 




attendance. 


Own guns 


0 


^ population size. 


Pistol 


0 


all together 






Age, sex, race, 


Sexism 


+ 


education. 






newspaper 






reading, income 
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ism (Volgy and Schwarz 1980; Gerbner and Signorielli 
1979; Rothschild 1979; Morgan 1980); family values 
and structures (Pingree et al. 1981; Morgan and Harr- 
Mazer 1980; Halrr-Mazer 1980); concern about racial 
problems (Volgy and Schwarz 1980), beliefs about older 
people (Gonzalez 1979; Gerbner and Signorielli 1979; 
Gerbner et al. 1980a), perception of population illness 
(Riihcrtson^t^ l^X^^uitudcs^ut mmiiial^^^^ 
(Hancy and Manzolati 1980), and perceptions of afflu- 
ence (Fox and j^hilliber 1978). 

Si 



As a first attempt to answer the question that this 
section addresses, and treating entries in table 1 as data 
points, there are two ^answers. If the unit of analysis is 
samples the answer is "yes " television use does appear to 
have a significant influence on constructions of social 
reality. Of the 24 samples, 17 show significant positive 
relationships, 5^how no relationship, and 2 are disputed. 
On tbe-otber hand^if we 4oot at the 42^ independent 
researchers or research groups for their interpretations of 
their own work, 7 of the 12 believe the relationship 
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Table 1 

Television Viewing and Constructions of Reality: Brief Overview of Research (Cont.) 



Sample 



Authors 



Television Measure 



Controls 



Relationship 



Hirsch, 1980 



A/-382 



Hirsch, 1980 



New Jersey 
Schoolchildren 
1975-76: 6th. 
7th, 8th, 9th 
grades 
/V=46e 



( 



Qerbner et al., 
1977a; 
1977b 



Gerbner et aL, 
1978a; 
1978b 



Gerbner et aL, 
1980a 



Number of hours 
"on an average 
da/' 



Number of hours 
"on an average 
day" compares 
nonviewerjs vs. 
light, heavy vs. 
extremely heavy 



Number of hdurs 
per day, 
including 
morning, 
afternoon, and 
evening usually 
spend watching 

Number of hours 
per day, 
including 
morning, 
afternoon and 
evening usually 
spend watching 

Number of hours 
per day, 
including 
morning, 
afternoon, and 
evening, usually 
spend watching 



Education, sex, 
age, race; all 
together 



Age, sex, education 



Sex, age, 
newspaper 
reading, father's 
education, IQ, all 
together 



Age, sex, parent's 
education 



IQ. social class, 
sex, grade 



Alienation* and 

anomiet ' 

Fear walk alone at nightf 

Approve violencef 

Interpersonal mistrustt 

Approve sulcldet 
id items used to form the six 

scafes used above 

Nonviewers vs, light viewers: 
J 3 items 

5 items 

Heavy vs. extreme viewers: 
11 items 
1 item 

6 items 
Prevalence of violence' 



+ 

n 
u 
n 
+ 



0 



All right to hit 

Fear walk alone at night 



Old age starts early 



between television viewing and social reSlity to be spuri- 
ous, and the answer is ''lio." 

Of course, this isn*t fair. The latter analysis gives 
single pieces of research as much weight as entire •pro- 
grams, and the former says nothing about the complexity 
of findings or quality of the various research findings. It 
is to this ia^ that we now turn. 

There are two crucial issues in evaluating ihe area. 
First, is the relationship between television viewing and 
constructions of television-biased social reality an artifact 

- -of -tmcontn)tted~or^imprdpert^^^^^ third vari- 

ables — in other words, is it spurious? Second, if the re- 
lationship persists despite controls, what is its causal 

Q der? 
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Spumoutnets. Evidence in support of a relation- 
ship can/oe found in many studies and for m^ny areas of 
social reality. There is the most evidence for areas of 
social reality^ related to violence. 

Demographic MeasureSs For measures closely 
tied to the demographics of television content, the re- 
search consistently shows small and significant cor* 
relations. Foirexample,Gcrbneret al (1977a,fe) asked New 
Jersey schoolchildren questions such as those listed in 
. table2. These quesj^ions wereconbined into an index, and 
when the irulex was correlated with television viewing^ 
the zero-order correlation was .16 0!? <'OOl). Partialing 
on sex, grade, newspaper reading, father's education, so« 
cioeconomic status, and IQ changed the correlation very 
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Table 1 



, Television Viewing and Constructions of Reality: Brief Overview of Research (Cont.) 



Sample 


Authors 


Teievisibn Measure 


Controls 


Relationship 




1^1 AAA J td^rtn All 

iMOw Jersey 


Qerbner et al., 


Number of hours 


Sex, grade,> ethnic 


Prevaler^ce of violence 




ocnooicnnQren 


iQ7Qfl. 

19/ 9a, 


per aay. 


group, 


Fear walk along at night 


1 

"T 


1970-77: 7tn 


19790 


ir^cluding 


newspaper 


Interpersonal mistrust 


1 

+ 


ana otn 




morning. 


reading, network 






grades 




afternoon, and 


newsvlewing. 






/V*»214 to 339 




evening, usually 


father's 










spend watching 


education 






New Jersey . 


Morgan & 


Number of hours 


SES, IQ, sax, 


Family: ^ 




Schoolchildren 


Harr-Mazer, 


'*on an average 


. grade^ farr^y 


Early for marriage & 


1 

. + 


1974-77 


19o0 


day 


structure, 


childotrth 




Panel* 






mother's 


Projected family size 




Dth-oth/7tn»9tn 






education. 






/oin-iuin 






religious 






graces 






background * 






/V="clD 














'Morgan, I9o0 


Number of hours 


IQ, grade, mother 


Sexism: girls only 


1 






"on an average 


works, father's 










Haw" 

cay 


Qccupaiion, 












educatfon 








Gross & 


Number of hours 


SES, family context 


Interpersonal: 






Morgan, 


"on an average 




Mistrust (depends on 


+ 




1980 (I^St 2 


day" 




family context) 






^yedrs only) 






Prevalence of violence 


+ 




CaerDner et ai.. 


Number of hours 


SEo, IQ, and 2nd 


Interpersonal mistrust 


+ 




49800; — 


orvaa average 


year scores 


Perceived danger 






1980c (last 


day" 










2 years only) 




- 






New York 


Gerbner et al.. 


Numoer of hours 


Sex, age. 


Prevalence of violence 




Schoolchildren 


1977a; • 


per day. 


newspapers. 






(Bankstreet) 


19770 , 


including 


oco, ail logemer 






1976: age 




morning. 


&^«.ku^ 

bex, age, oco. 


Interpersonal mistrust 




9-11,' 12-14 




afternoon, and 


newspaper 






/V«"133 




evening usually 












spend watching 










Gerbner et al.. 


Number of hours 


Age, sex, father's 


All right to hit 


+ 




1978a; 


per day. 


education 


Fear walk algne at night 


t 




1978b 


including 












morning. 












afternoon, and 












evening usually 












spend watching 








New York 


Gerbner et al., ^ 


Number^ of hours 


Sex, grade, S^S, 


Prevalence of violence 


+ 


Schoolchildren 


1979a; 


per day ^ 


achievement, 


Fear walk alone at night 


i 


(Private 


1979b 


including 


experience a$ 


Activities of police 


^ 1 


School) 1977: 




morning. 


victim 


















'9-- 12 




evening usually 








^-1&3 




spend watching 








ORG 1974 


Gerbner et al.,' 


Number of hours 


Sex, age. 


Prevalence of violence 


+ 


Adults 


1977a; 


"yesterday" , 


education. 








1977b 




newspaper 












reading, all 












togetner ' 







^ "iM9 f contUnm on rmxt pag; 



Tuble 1 

t 

Talevltiofi Viewing and Constructions of Reality: Brief Overview of Research (Cent.) 



Sample ^ 


Authors . 


Television Measure 


Controls 


Relationship 




ORC national 


Gierbn%r et al , 


Number of hours 


Sex, age, income, 


Perceived danger 




sample, 1979, 


1980t); 


on the average 


newspaper 






Adults 


1980c 


weekday 


Seeding, 






5,534 






education, race. 










• 


urhAn oroximitv 

Ul well 1 ^1 VAII 1 III jf , 












all together ^ 


Child'^ role in ^ocietv refitrirted 

wItllU O 1 III OWIvljf IVOlliwlvU 






rnoQ ivici^vi , 


Ammint nf \/i6\A/inn 


AflA eduPAfinn 


-1- 


Adults 




on an averaoe** 


sex reliaion 

<V|I^IVII, 










day 


Income, race. 












newspaper 


• 










readina children ' 

1 v%l\JII IMf wi III \JI vl 1 












under 18 

Ul IV4vl 1 U 






PhiladalDhia 


Robertson 


ExDosure to 


Grade 


Perception of population 


0 


c 1977: 


Rn^siter A 


medical ad^* 




illness 




Mother-Child 


Gleason 


oast week and 










1979 


month viewing 








5th, 7th 




of randomlv 












salacted list of 








^»575 




TV shows fnot 




1 








durina school or 












after 11 '30 

di IVI 1 1 • v/w 
















m 




PhflAtiAinhiA 




On A school nioht 


Sex orouD 

WVA, Ul wUU 


Deoends on orouD 




S^r* h noir h ilrlr An 


1979 


/weekend^ how 


cohe^i\/ene^ 

WWI IvOIVvl IVO^, 


cohesix/eness' 

W VI 1 W vl V VI 1 V9w« 




3rd and Sth 




manv hours of • 

t 1 9%M9 IT 1 |\^WI W Vt 


group affiliation. 


Interpersonal mistrust 


0 


grades 




TV 


grade, SES, 


Sexism 










achievement 


Occupational aspirations 










level, all together 






Olcliur) 19/ d 


v.3t7runt7r t7i cii«, 


^ Hours/ day 


Sex, age, 


Prowalonpo nf v/inlenPA 


4. 
1 


AuUliS 


15?/ /a, 




education. 








1Q77K 

1 9/ / U 




newspaper 












reading, TV 












news, all together 










Outside USA 






Rrttish r^lliin 


WnhAr lQ7ft 


Hours/ day 


Sex, age, social 


InternerQonAl miQtriiQt 

II 1 Ivl ^vl 9w1 lai Illl9ll^9l 


0 


Poll 1976: 






class 


Prevalence of violence 


0 


Adults 16 and 












over \ 












^-258 












Portsmouth' 


Piepe, Crouch, 


? 


? 


Interpersonal mistrust 


0 


(UK) survey 


& Emerson, 






Prevalence of violence 


0 


1976: Adults 


1977 










/V-842 












little, and, although it was reduced to r ^ . 1 2 with simul- 


' Gerbncr et al., (1979a,6) also dealt with New York 
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taneous partialing on all the above variables, it remained 
f ignificiant. This pattern was replicated by Gerbner et al. 
(1977a, b) in thdr New York sample of schoolchildren 
(r-. 18), and with adult samples from the 1974 ORC 
(r ■« .08) and the 1973 Starch surveys (r - .06), although 
the partial corretation is smatier after all controls for the 
two adult samples than it is for the two child samples. 



and New Jersey schoolchildren and with questions on 
prevalence of violence. They report results for both sam- 
ples for television b ias e s in e stimat e s^ of th e numb e r ef 



people involved in violence and for the New Jersey 
schoolchildren for the numbei; of people who commit 
serious crimes. Results show an overall significant ^^colti- 
vation differential" (percent' of heavy viewers giving a 



Tabler 1 



Television Viewing and Constructions of Reality: Brief Overview of Research (Cont.) 



Sample 


Authors 


Television Measure 


Controls ^ 


^ neiaiionsnip 




Toronto Adults 


Doob & 


TV programs last 


Sex, age. 


Fear of crime factor: 


O.-f 


1977 


Macdonald, 


week coded 


geographical 


only in high crime areas 




/V- 364 to 405 


1979 


overall & 
violent vs. 
nonviolent 


area, high-low 
crime, radio 
news, 

newspaper, all 
together 


Prevalence of violence 


•f 


Perth (Western 


Hawkins & 


^4-day viewing 


Content types, age, 


Interpersonal mistrust 


•f 


Australia) 


Pingree^ 


diary, frequency 


sex, perceived 


Prevalence of violence 




1977 2nd, 5th. 


1^80; 1981 


of exposure to 


reality, media 






8th. 11th 


Pingree & 


content types, 


studies. 






graders 


Hawkins, 


number of hours 


newspaper 






/V- 1,085 


1981 


yesterday , 


reading, SES, all 
together 







+ Significant positive relationship. 0 No relationship. - Reversal. . O CunHlinear. 
* Controls tor sex. education, age only. 

t Excludes nonviewefs and extreme viewers; our selection, see text. 



television bias answer minus the percent of light viewers 
giving a television bias ansWer). Tl^e cultiv^on 
differential varies somewhat in their tables within levels 
of control variables. This variation does not indicate spu- 
riousness; spuriousness would be indicated if the culti- 
vation differential disappeared at all levels of a control 
variable. However, unlike the 1977 reports of cor- 
relational analyses, the effect of simultaneous controls is 
not given m the 1979 reports. It could be that each dem- 
ographic variable accounts for a separate part of the 
cultivation differential, and, if all were controlled to- 
gether, the differential would disappear. Still, we suspect 
that this would not be the case here, based on tlie close tie 
between television content and the questions used and on 
the previous results reported in Gerbner et al. (1977a,6). 
In support of this, Gross and Morgan's analysis of the 
last 2 years of the New Jersey Panel shows significant 
correlations for seventh and eighth gradert between 
viewing and perceived prevalence of violence that hold 
across levels of family structure with father's education 
and occupation simultaneously controlled. 

The last American stiidy using the demographic prev- 
alence of violence approach is an analyiis of the different 
relationships between television content types and social 
reality (Pingr<c et al. 1979). There was no significant 
relationship between perceived prevalence of violence 
and either soap opera viewing or prime time viewing, 
although the prime time viewing correlation was stron- 
ger and in the right direction (r "«.21). The small sample 
size of this study (A^^57) makes it difficult to treat its 
results as anything but suggestive. ^ 
Outside Amcricji, Pingree and Hawkins (1981) report 
^firming results for the prevalence of violence variables 
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(r-'.20), despite controls individually and together for 
age, sex, perceptions of reality, media studies, newspaper 
reading, current events knowledge, SES, and Australian- 
American similarity. This may be overcontrolled, since 
some of these variables (e.g., perceived reality) are 
process variables and not necessarily causally prior to 
television use. 

In a study of fear of victimization with Canadian 
adults, Doob and Macdonald (1979) report results for a 
25-item set of questions related to the nature and fre- 
quency of crime and violence. For 14 of the 25 questions, 
they report significant relationships to television viewing 
that do not substantially drop when the area in which the 
subject resides is controlled, suggesti.ig that real -world 
differences in the Sictual level of crime do not mediate this 
relationship. ARfiough this would appear to support the 
cultivation position^ for prevalence of violence, it is not 
clear whether it does or not, since Doob and Macdonald 
did not control for other characteristics. 

A possible disconfirmation of cultivation of prevalence 
of violence comes from Great Britain (Wober 1978). 
Wober analyzed the results of a national opinion poll that 
asked two cultivation-related questions, one dealing with 
prevalence of violence phrased in tefms of one's chances 
of being a victim of violence and the other with inter- 
personal mistrust. The two items were summed to form 
a "security scale/' which was not related to viewing. 
Wober argues that this summing is a more powerful 
procedure than single-item scales. However, Wober's se- 
curity scale is a mixture of the demographic approach 
and the interpersonal mistrust approach. As noted above, 
these two approaches are hypothesized to measure the 
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Table 2 

Data SourpM for Questions Included In index Reflecting 
Television Answers Relating to Violence and Law Enforcement 
(Qerbner et ah. 1077b)* 



Data Source 



Question ("TV Answer" in Italics) 



"Real World" 



"World of Television" 



During any given week, what are your 
chances of being involved in some 
: kind of violence? About one in ten? 
About 1 in 1007 

What percent of all males who have 
jobs work In law enforcement and 
crime detection? One percent? Five 
percent? 

What percent of all crirnes are violent 
crimes like murders, rape, robbery 
and aggravated assault? Fifteen per- 
cent? Twenty-five percent? • 

V 

Does most fatal violence occur t)etween 
^ strangers or between relatives or ac- 
quaintances? 



.32 violent crimes per 100 peo- 
ple (1970 U.S. Census) 



1% (1970 U.S. Census) 



10% (Statistical Abstract of the 
US., 1974) 



16% of homicides occur be- 
tween strangers, 64% occur 
between family members or 
friends (National Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence, 1969) 



64.4% of characters are in- 
volved in violence (Table 1) 



15% of all TV male characters 
(Cultural Indicators data, 
1969-76) 

77% of all TV major characters 
who commit crimes (as crim- 
inals) also commit violence 
(Cultural Indicators data, 
1969-76) 

58% of homicides committed by 
strangers (Cultural Indicators 
data, 1967-76) 



* Used with permtssjon of the author^. 
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same construction of social reality^ but it is not logically 
necessary that they do. 

But therp is a more serious problem with this study 
related to differences in television content and viewing in 
Great Britain and the United States. Wobe r cites a study 
showing that heavy television viewers (4 or more hours 
per day) expose themselves to 10.7 violence-containing 
programs per week. In contrast^ an American heavy tele- 
vision viewer (also 4 or more hours per day) would watch 
almost 24 hourrlong programs containing violence per 
week. ThuS) an American heavy viewer sees more than 
twice as much violence as a British he^vy viewer. In fact» 
the British heavy viewer sees less violence than many 
American light viewers. Wober's comparison is between 
light and extremely light viewers df violence^ and, his 
negative results are not surprising. 

This issue does force recognition of a hidden assump- 
tion: It is not just that exposure to yiolence leads in a 
linear fashion to construction of a violent social reality. 
There must be a certain threshold level of a social reality 
content for television influence to occur. 

An example of the need for attention to content preva- 
lence is a study of the effects of medical conunerdals on 
children by Robertson et aL (1979). They measured the 
exposure of third» fifth» and seventh graders to medical 



commercials, using a randomly selected list of 35 pro- 
grams combined with actual incidence; of commercials by 
program. They also measured perception-of -population 
illness with four questions estimating the incidence of 
symptoms in the population (e.g., how many times a 
month do people get headaches?). Results showed no 
Relationship (r"*.00) between children's perception of 
population illness and exposure to medical conunerdals, 
despite "the considerable depiction of illness on tele- 
vision, both on doctor shows and in medicine commer- 
cials." However, there were only two doctor shows on 
prime time in 1977 when the data were gathered 
(M*A*S*H and Quincy, M.Z).), and these programs 
said little about heiadaches. Similarly^ the children's ex- 
posure to medical commercials was light, amounting to 
less tMait 15 commercials per week. At most, this would 
seem to be very light exposure to the relevant content, 
and greater exposure than this is probably necessary. 

This study also suggests the^ relative weakness of the 
demographic approach when it is tied neither to careful 
content analysis nor to real-wbrldT statistics. It is not 
pouihle to evaluate an answer for real-world or 
television-world bias when the statistical anfswer is un- 
known, and thus these questions lose their causal 
strength. 



We arc left with two studies that use the demographic 
approach, and neither of them is based on content anal- 
ysis. Both use simultaneously applied controls, however, 
which help deal with third variable explanations and 
build the case for causal arguments. Pingree et al. (1979) 
used questions concerning the demography of the Amer- 
ican nuclear family to test the hypothesis that prime time 
cultivates a rosy picture of the stability of the nuclear 
family (e,g., low divorce rate, two-parent families). Re- 
sults showed that, despite controls for age, education, 
occupation, and income together, a significant re- 
lationship between prime time television viewing and 
"television-biased** stable family persisted (r = .34, 
p <.01). These results can only be viewed as suggestive, 
however, since the sample size is so small. 

In a study slightly better supported by content anal- 
ysis. Fox and Philliber ( 1978) dealt with perceptions of 
affluence, arguing that television overrepresents middle- 
and upper-class characters and thus an affluent lifestyle. 
If this is true, then heavy viewers should construct a 
social reality that overestimates the extent of. affluence in 
American society. The affluence measure was an average 
of answers to seven questions, such as "how many 
Americans out of 100 have homes that cost more than 
$40,000?**^eir measure of television use was "on the 
average, how many evenings a week do you watch TV at 
least one hour?" This weak measure of viewing seriously 
undermines what would be a strong analysis— using both 
simultaneous controls and interactions of viewing and 
other variables. 

Their results show a small but significant relationship 
between television viewing and perceptions of affluence 
that is reduced by controls applied separately (income, 
occupation, and especially education) and is eliminated 
by all three together. Fox and Philliber*s study, then, 
makes clear the need for controls, especially controls on 
characteristics that have an obvious relationship to the 
dependent variable (e.g., income, occupation, and edu- 
cation with perceptions of affluence). Further, their anal- 
yses show clearly that controlling separately is not 
sufficient: When controls that each reduce the re- 
lationship a little are applied together^ they reduce it 
enough so that it is no longer significant. 

Value-System Measures. The measures of social 
reality that are a step removed from the demography of 
television w- label "value-system" measures. The intent 
is to measure some aspect of the meaning of the action of 
television, to tap the underlying value system of television 
content. As in the research on demographic variables, 
value-system research has dealt mostly with television 
violence: fearfulness of walking alone at night, acquisi- 
tion of protective devices, alienation, greater acceptance 
of physical violence, and interpersonal mistrust or war- 
iness. 




Table 3 shows results from a New Jersey school sam- 
ple for the question, "Is it dangerous to walk alone in a 
city at night?** -Results show an overall cultivation 
differential that is significant, but the effect varies within 
levels of control variables. This does not indicate spuri- 
ousness; but controls are apparently not applied together. 
Similar results are found in the same sample with a 
slightly different phrasing of the question, in a New York 
schoolchildren sample for both "a city at night" and 
"your own neighborhood,** and for both samples in a 
previous year (Gerbner et al. \97Sa,b). Questions con- 
cerning fear of walking alone at night were also analyzed ^ 
for two adult samples. Gerbner et al. {\97Sa,b) report, 
for tfie CPS 1976 data and for the NORC 1977 General 
Social Survey, significant cultivation differentials be- 
tween Jight and heavy viewers that vary somewhat with- 
in controls (see table 1 for controls). 

Other items asked about approval of hitting (e.g., 
"How often^is it all right to hit someone if you are mad 
at them?**) and about activities of the police (e.g., "When 
police arrive at a scene of violence, how much of the time 
do they have to use force and violence?**) f^r schoolchil- 
dren, and about the use of protective measures (e.g., 
"bought a dog for purposes of protection**) in the CPS 
National Election Survey. . With individual 'controls, 
Gerbner et al. find significant cultivation differentials for 
all but one of the protection measures (\97Sa,b; * 
\979a,b): - 

. Two recent reanalysesW the same NORC data pro- 
vide a strikingly different picture by using multiple 
controls simultaneously* and by including additional de- 
pendent variables (Hughes*- 1980^; Hirsch 1980). By 
introducing simultaneous controls for a number of poten- 
tial third variables (see table 1 for controls), Hughes 
found that the relationship between viewing and fear of 
walking alone at night was reduced to nonsignificance. 
Hughes also examined several other variables that Gerb- 
ner et al. {\97ia^) report in their NORC (1975 data) 
analyses. The relationship between viewing and a ques- 
tion about America staying out of world affairs is weak- 
ened but remains significant. And for two anomia ques- 
tions that Gerbner et al. found significant in the 1977 
NORG data ("Most public officials are not really inter- 
ested in the problems of the average man,** and "In spite 
of what some people say, the lot of the average man is 
getting worse**), the relationships remain significant but 
appear curvilinear: Medium viewers show the most 
agreement. 

Hughes als(5 analyzed four questions from the NORC 
data sets that had not been reported by Gerbner et al. For 
two questions about approval of violence similar to those 
reported by Gerbner et al. (1978a ,6), for.schoolchildren 
("Are there any situations that you can imagine in which 
you would approve of a man punching an adult male 
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Table 3 



f 



Percent of Adolescents Who Consider 
Walking Alone In the City at Night Dangerous 
(Qerbner et al., 1979b) 



Giving Television Answer 



Jtelevision Viewing ^ 







Total 




Light 




Heavy 


(% Heavy- 


Total 




• 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% Light) 


gamma 


N 


Overall 


83 


(339) 


79 


(139) 


86 


(200) 


+ 7 


.24* 


407 


Ccxitfolling for 
Sex: 

Male 

Female 


78 
87 


(140) 
(199) 


76 
83 


( 62) 
(- 77) 


80 
90 


( 78) 
(122) 


+ 4 
+ 7 


J4 
.32* 


179 
228 


Grade in School: - 

7th 

8th 


91 
85 


(186) 


83 


( 86) 


88 


(100) 


+ 10 
+ 5 


.31* 

.20 


189 
218 


Ethnic Group: ^ 

Non-Ethnic . : — 


Q A 

o4 
83 


{ 84) 
(228) 


79 


( 85) 


86 


(143) 


4 

+ 7 


.12 
.25* 


100 
274 


Newspaper Reading: 

Everyday 

Sometimes 


81 
84 


(128) 
(211) 


80 
78 


( 62) 
( 75) 


82 
88 


( 64) 
(136) 


+ 2 
+ 10 


.05 
.36* 


155 
250 


Network News 




















Watching: 
Almost Daily — 
Once in a While . 
Hardly Ever ..... 


87 
83 
83 


( 81) 
(147) 
(110) 


83 
81 
76 


( 29) 
( 64) 
( 45) 


90 
'85 
88 


( 52) 
( 83) 
( 65) 


+ 7 
+ 12 


.28 
.13 
.38* 


93 
177 
133 


Father's Education: 

No College 

Some College . . . 


83 
83 


(147) 
(153) 


77 
79 


■ ( 51) 
( 70) 


96 
87 


( 96) 
( 83) 


+ 9 
+ 8 


.28 \ 
.30 


178 
184 


' "Altogethef. about how many hours a day do you usually spend watching TV, including morning, afternoon, and evening?" Light: less 



than 4 hours; Heavy: 4 hours and more. rs^- a • 

'Those who perceive themselves as members of a special group dT Americans, such as Italian-Americans. Chinese-Americans. 

Afro-Americans, etc. . i ^ 

•p<.05 (tau). 
Data Source: New Jer^y School. 
Interview Date: December 1976; May 1977. 

Method: Self-Administered Questionnaire. ^ ' . 

Question (WLKRSK3B) : "IS it dangerous to walk alone in ^ city at night?". 
Used with permission of the authors. . 
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stranger" and a similar question about police striking 
male citizens), the relationships were the reverse of what 
had been found with the schoolchildren (light viewers 
were the most likely to approve of violence), and one of 
the two relationships remained significant even under 
multiple controls. 

Hirsch's reanalysis replicates that of Hughes using 
different statistical procedures and adding 10 items un- 
reported by Gerbner to the reanalysis of eight that were 
reported by Gerbner ct al. In addition, by combining 
samples from the 1975, 1977, and 1978 NORC surveys, 
Hirsch was able to isolate the two "tails" of the viewing 



distribution: NonOiewers were separated from "light" 
viewers (for Gerbner et al. 0-2 hours per day; fpr Hirsch 
1-2 h6urs), and "extreme" viewers (more thaii 8 hours 
per day) were separated from "heavy" viewers (for 
Gerbner et al., 4 or more hours; for Hirsch, 4-7 hours). 

Hirsch presents comparisons of nonviewers versus 
light viewers and heavy versus extreme viewers jand finds 
reversal of the cultivation hypothesis ftsr a sijibstantial 
majority of the 18 items. That is, when compared to light 
viewers, nonviewers are fairly consistently moife fearful, 
more approving of violence and suicide, and h^ve higher 
levels of anomia and alienation. Extreme viewers, on the 
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other hand, are less fearful, alienated, etc. than heavy 
viewers. Hirsch takes these results as contradicting the 
cultivation hypothesis. 

When the 18 items are collapsed into six scales, the 
upper part of table 4 illustrates several of Hirsch*s 
points. First, while even the joint predictive power of 
television viewing, education^ sex, and race is very small 
for these six dependent variables, television's con- 
tribution is small and shrinks substantially when other 
variables are controlled (''unadjusted beta** and "ad- 
justed beta*' columns, respectively). Furthermore, the 
cultivation differential between nonviewers and extreme 
viewers is (1) usually very small compared to that of 
other predictors, (2) almost always the reverse of predic- 
tions, and (3) there is a linear relationship across the five 
categories of viewing for only one of the six dependent 
variables. 

This would appear to be a dramatic disconfirmation of 
cultivation. However, the extremes of the distribution 
(the 4 percent nonviewers and the 4 percent extreme 
viewers) are unusual enough that they probably differ 
from other groups on possibly relevant third variables, so 
that ascribing their scores to a failure of the television 
influence hypothesis seems to us unreasonable. There- 
fore, on the bottom of table 4 we compared only the light, 
moderate, andmeavy viewers and generally find larger 
cultivation di||^rentials than before between light and 
heavy viewers, although these are still much smaller than 
those of th< control variables such as education. Still, 
these (differentials are negative (although smaller) as of- 



ten as positive, and more importantly, three of the six 
appear to be best explained as curvilinear relationships. 

Several factors could account for this difference in 
results between Hirsch and Hughes and Gerbner et al. 
First, the questions may be a source of some of the dis- 
agreement. Hughes* (1980a) NORC questions asked 
people to imagine a situation , while Gerbner et al. aslced 
children how often is it all right . Hughes himselfimak.cs 
a similar argument about differences in questions con- 
cerning the protection measures. And the rationale for 
applying the cultivation hypothesis to the six alienation 
items and the four suicide items (Hirsch 1980) is so 
lacking that we tend to discount these results. Gerbner et 
al. (1980d), in responding to Hughes, report that the 
approval-of-violence items analyzed by both Hughes and 
Hirsch were discarded for inadequate reliability, al- 
though it is not at all clear just what the alphas they 
report are based on; we tend to accept this measure as 
useful, even though it results from a single item. Second, 
children and adults are not always comparable, and per- 
haps adults surveyed in the NORC General Social 
Surveys are not coniparable to the adults in the CPS 
National Election study. Nevertheless, there is surely 
more to the difference than sample differences: Gerbner 
et al. (1978a,6), Hughes (1980fl), and Hirsch (1980) 
differ in some of their results i^ith the same sampljc and 
questions. 

This leads to the issue of controls: Gerbner et al. apply 
controls one at a time; Hughes and Hirsch a^y more 
controls and use them simultaneously. When^ntrols are 



« Table 4 

Summary Statistics on Television Vlewlng's "Separate and Independent Contribution'* 

to the Variance Explained on: ^ [ 

, - ^ 

Multiple for Television Unadjusted Eta Adjusted Beta High-Low Differential High-Low Differential 
Viewing, Education, Sex, for Television of Television for Largest Contribu- (None vs. Extreme) 

Variable and R ace Viewing Viewing tof.tp 'for Television Viewing 

Ah^ation 0.08 oTl OOs" "20.64 (Education) -2.42 + 

Anomia ....... 0.13 0.16 0.08 -28.50 (Education) -2.36 0 

Fear 0 18 0.06 0.03 39.68 (Sex) -6.13 U 

ActuaVvioience 0.07 0.09 0.05 16.67 (Education) "^^^ ? ' 

Mean World 0.12 0.13 0.06 -25.03 Education) 3.81 + 

22.19 (Race) 

Suicide 0.07 0.10 0.06 10.91 (Education) -6.91 - 

NOTE: Above from Hirsch, P. The "scary world" of the nonviewer and other •nomaMet: A re-analytis of Qarbner et al.'t flnd«ngaof cultivation analytit. 

CcmmunicMUon Research, 7:403-456. 1980. Sage Publicatlont. If^c.^ith permiMion of the publithef and the author. ' 

High-Low Differential Natiite of Relationship 

(Light vs. Heavy) for for Light, Medium, and 

Variable ' Television Viewing Heavy Viewing 

Ahenation 4.44 , + Positive 

Afiomia 5. 1 1 0 Curvilinear 

Fear —1.08 * U Curvilinear •> 

Actual Violence -4.02 O Curvllineaj. 

Mean World 4.47 + Positive 

Suicide -2.37 - Negative i 
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applied simultaneously, the cultivation effect of Gerbner 
et al.) which should have a linear or at least monotonic 
foriT), either flattens out or becomes curvilinear in all 
cases but one. 

This would appear to be a disconfirmation of the cul- 
tivation hypothesis; it raises serious questions Aoui the 
control procedures' used in many studies. Apparently, 
individual control variables applied separately are not as 
effective as when applied in concert:^ Each may be ac- 
counting for different pieces oC the variance, and we 
would never be able to see this by controlling se- 
quentially. Alternat/vely, Hughes' (1980) and Hirsch's 
(1980) procedures may also be inappropriate— for a 
different reason. Although controlling for third vari^lea 
leaves a relationship of television and a serial reality 
variable thai is incJependent of those third variables, it 
may hiislead us by removing relationships that are condi- 
tional on third variables. For example, even if a positive 
correlation between viewing and belief is reduced to zero 
because of education's relation to one or the^other, sub- 
groups on education (or even subgroups on another vari- 
able with no zero-order relation to viewing or Beliefs) can 
^lill differ iti the degree of association between viewing 
and beliefs. 1 

Furthermore, the application of control variables 
should be theoretically motivated and ^interpreted, with 
special care given to consideration of the causal order of 
the control variable and the two variables of interest. 
Changing a zero-order correlation by renioving a caus- 
ally prior third variable suggests that the original re- 
lationship.'^ay have been partially spurious (without 
ruling out conditional), but changing the relationship by 
removing the covariance of an intervening third variable 
should suggest an interpretation of indirect influence 
through intervening processes. And, while curvilinear 
relationships between viewing and beliefs after the appli- 
cation ot causally prior controls suggest that the relation- 
ship between viewing and beliefs caniiot be explained by 
monotonic theories or be assumed to apply universally, 
these unexpected relationships demand further explana- 
tion—not the simple negation of the original simple hy- 
pothesis. 

Recently, Gerbnt^ et al. (19806,c;) presented some 
analyses that begin to respond to these critiques and 
suggestions by both simultaneously employing multiple 
controls and checking for subgroup differences. For tne 



• W> suspect that the efficacy of Hiighes' -control procedures is the 
result of tontrolhng variable* together rather than the additional con- 
trol variables Hughes uses In an analysis we suggested, Hughes 
dropped one of the strongest predictors of television watching (hours 
worked per week) and reanalyzed the data: Results were the same as 
when hours worked per Week weie included as a control procedure. 
(Hughes 1980/)) 



anomia items from the 1977 NORC survey reanalyzed 
by Hiighes and Hirsch, .partialing simultaneously on 
eight/variables reduces the television-belief relationship 
tozero for twotducation subgroups, but not for the third: 
correlation between viewing and anomia remains 
unchanged (r = .14) foi^those respondents with some col- 
lege education. And thf re were similar subgroup results 
for the combination of income level and where one lives 
for an index labeled "perceptions of danger." 

Subgroup differences can also be found in Doob and 
Macdprfeld's (1979) study of Toronto adults living in 
areas that varied in amount of real-world crime. Doob 
and Macdonald were testing the hypothesis that "people 
who watch a lot of television may h'ave a greater'fear of 
being* victims of violent crime, because, in fact, thbyHve 
in more violent neighborhoods." Using a recall-diaryfe£/ 
television viewing for 1 week and a measure of fear-^ 
crime, Doob and Macdonald found an overall significant 
relationship betweea television use and fear of crime. 

However, when city-suburb, level of crime^ sex, and 
age are entered in a multiple regression before television 
viewing, this relationship disappears. What is suggestive 
of conditional effects is that Doob and Macdonald also 
repiort the television-fear correlation separately for the 
four city-suburb and level of crime areas and find a 
significant correlation (r = .24) only in the high-crime 
city area, (the correlation in the high-crime suburb is 
similar at. .16, while the correlations for the other two 
groups are much smaller). Unfortunately, however, these 
subgroup correlations are not partialed for sex and age, 
Tior were interactions of television with area included in 
the multiple regression, so these differences can only be 
taken as suggestive. 

Moving away from fear-alienation-protection, but still 
related to telcvision violence, is a value-systen|i ai%a called 
"interpersonal mistrust" or "wariness." These variables 
usually haye some variation on "Can most people be 
trusted,, or are they just looking out for themselves?" 

Gerbner et al. (19770,6; 1979a,A) found significant 
differences for light and heavy viewers for school children 
with variations within control variables such as age, sex, 
ethnic group, newspaper readirfg, network news viewing, 
and father's education. Sinj^ilarly, they found a television- 
viewing interpersonal mistrust relatipnship with adults 
in the CPS sampldiand in the 1975 NORC sample with 
controls such as sex, age, education (CPS sample) in 
addition to income, newspaper reading, church atten- 
dance, and race (NORC sanriple). Again, the controls are 
applied separately. However, Neville's (1980) reanalysis 
of CPS data in a path analysis with age, sex, race, in- 
come, and education showed a significant contribution of 
both prime time and daytime television to interpersonal 
mis.trust. In Australia, Hawkins and Pingree (1980a) 



similarly found a significant correlation under simulta- 
neous controls. Thus, the relationship has received sup- 
port when examined with multiple t^ntrol variables to- ^ 
gether. 

One other ^udy deserves mention to emphasize the 
need to relate influence hypotheses explicitly to television 
content. In most cases, value-system measures are only 
implicdby television content. But Haney.and Manzolati 
%1980) found 21 attitudes about criminal justice * con- . - 
sistent themes in dramatic television programs (e.g., 
crime is a product of the criminal's personality and not of 
societal structures and law violations by police to appre- 
hend criminals are acceptable). For 1 1 of these 21 items, 
heavy viewers were more likely than light • viewers to 
agree. Adequate controls were not applied, but the study, 
is noteworthy in demonstrating that hypotheses ab^ut 
television influence on value systems can be based more 
directly on content analyses and not simply on impli- 
cations derived from content, demographics. 

Areas of social reality that have been studied in addi- 
tion to violent television content deal mostly with value 
systems related to traditional sex roles, family structure, 
and ima^s of older. people. 

In analyses of a 1974 Harris Poll, Gonzalez (1979), 
Gerbner et al. (1980a), and Gerbner and Signorielli 
(1979) report significant television viewirig-value system 
relationships for negative beliefs about older people. ' 
These include beliefs that the proportion of older people 
is declining,*that people do not live as long as they used 
to, and that older people are less healthy than they used 
to be. Gerbner tt al. (1980a) report significant relation- 
ships for negative images: "jOlder people are not open- 
minded and adap/lable, are not bright and alert, and are 
not good at getting things done.*' These relationships 
were controlled separately with'^riables such as age, 
education, income, sex,xacc, and contact with the elderly. 
Similarly, Gtrbner et al. (1980a) found that, compared 
with light viewers, heavy viewers among schoolchildren 
thbught that "people become old" at a younger age. 

For traditional sex, roles, Volgy and Schwarz (1980) 
report higher levels of sexism among adults heavily ex- 
posed to entertainment programs, but since neither mea- 
sures nor controls are reported, this study is impossible to 
evaluate, Rothschild (1979) reports conditional results^ 
for some subgroups that withstand simultaneous con- 
trols, and G<Jrbner and Signorielli (1979) find a sexism- 
cultivation differential between light and heavy viewers 
in their analysis of NORC's General Social Survey data 
from 1975, 1977^ and 1978..Their controls, while not 
applied simultaneously, suggest a" **leveling" effect for 
cultiviition of sexism: Within levels of some control-vari- 
ables, television-sexism relationships* wort in opposite 
ways. Gerbner and Signoi^elli (1979) argue that this 
implies that television cultivates a certain level of sexist 




orientation, bringing.some toward traditional roles from 
a nontfaditional prientation and some the reverse. 

I^Research on family structure value systems is scarcer. 
Harr-Mazer (1980) found significant relationships'be- ^ 
tween viewing apd measures of chHd victimization and 
seeing children's societal roles as more restricted. Since 
this work is still underway, details of measures and anal- 
yses are unclear, but relationships were found to be 
stronger for younger and college-educated respondents. 
Also, significant results for family structure value sys- 
tems and viewing were found for some subgroups by 
Pingree et al. .(1979) and Morgan and Harr-Mazer 
(1980).. * ' 

Finally, Volgy and Schwarz (1980) also report 
significant relationships between viewing medical sh«ws 
and affect toward doctors and between viewing ethnic 
shows and^concero about racial problems. However, we 
are told nothing about their measures or analysisUech- 
niques. * ^ ^ 

Summary. Is there a relationship between tele- 
vision viewing and social reality ? Most studies show evi- 
dence for a link, regardless of the kind of social reality 
studied. These studies cover a diverse range of areas 
including prevalence of violence, fanlily structpres, inter- 
personal mistrust, fear of victimization, traditional sex 
roles, family values, images of older people, attitudes 
about doctors, and concern about racial' problems. 

There does seem to be a relationship .then, but is it 
real, or is it an artifact of some third varihble? The 
^fesearch does not easily answer this question. It may lie 
partly' in the kinds of "social reality we are concerned 
with. Relationships between viewing anid demographic 
measures of social reality llosely linked to television con- 
tent appear to h'bid despite controls. 

This is only partially true for value-systejn measures. 
For measures concerned with interpersonal mistrust, the 
research show* a similar pattern to that with dem- 
ographic measures. However, this is not the case for fear 
of victimization and for alienation. Simultaneously ap- 
plied controls reduce the relationship below significance, 
produce curvilinear patterns, or reverse the relationship 
of beliefs and viewing. I'he few conditional results bin^ 
that these odd overall patterns may result from the com- 
bination of subgroups for whieh there is no relationship 
with subgroups for whom a positive relationship persists. 
Given the mixed evidence, our conclusions here must be 
tentative: The zero-order relationships reported between 
television^iewing and these aspects of value systems may 
be spurious, or the relationship nray hold up only under 
certain conditions. 

' The other value system area^i also require more so- 
^ phisticated analyses, but in any case there are so few 
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Studies in each area ^ that little can be said until the work 
has been replicated. 

Causal Order. A. relationship between two vari- 
ables says nothing about the nature of that relationship. 
One could cause the other, or vice versa, or both could 
work reciprocally, or a third'variable could cause both. 
Fortunately, we have several kinds of evidence to help 
explore the causal direction of the TV-social reality 
relationship — experiments, longitudinal analyses, and 
indirect evidence. 

Experiments. First, it should be pointed out that 
use of the experimental method of study cultivation goes 
against a basic assumption of the cultivation approach, 
namely, that effects occur over time and through repeated 
exposure to bits and ^)ieces of informatiofrand to value 
systems that favor a particular construction of the world 
(Gerbner and Grbss 1976). However, experiments are 
the best evidence for causal direction, and, to the extent 
that any social reality effects can be demonstrated experi- 
mentally, the case for the cultivation hypothesis is 
strengthened. Tan (1 979) studied the effects of exposure 
to television beauty ads on perceptions of the importance 
of beauty, sex appeal, and youth in^various "real -life" 
roles. He showed high school girls 15 commercials that 
either emphasized beauty or did not mention or show 
beauty themes. Tan's results support the argument that 
television content causes change in social reality; ex- 
posure to beauty themes in commercials produced higher 
ratings of the importance of beauty for two of the five 
roles. ' ^ 

Bryant et al. (1981) also found evidenqethat television 
influences social reality beliefs irv a study of anxiety, 
likelihood and fear of victimization, and likelihood of 
retribution for violence. Bryant et al. used controlled 
television diets for a 6*week period and randomly assign- 
ed undergraduates to light viewing, heavy viewing of 
violence ending with justice, and heavy viewing of vio- 
lence ending with injustice. Their results showed that 
heavy viewers were more anxious and fearful, regardless 
of retributive justice, although there was suggestive evi- 
dence that cultivation of fear and anxiety is more pro- 
.hounced when violence is unjustly rr ;arded. There was 
also evidence* for a reciprocal relationship between view- 
ing and violence: Heavy viewers of violence with retribu- 
tive justice subsequently exposed themselves to more 
violent television. This does not imply, however, that 
anxiety per se causes viewing, since heavy viewers of 

-V- 

^ Actually, ihcrc is a good deal of evidence lo support a relationship 
bf iwccn acceptance of traditional sex roles and television viewing, but 
the variables are not quite within the cultivation approach (see Green- 
bfrJ5, this volume). 



injustice exposed themselves to less action drama sub- 
sequent to their diets. Thus, this experiment supports the 
hypothesis that the television viewing-social reality link 
is causal with television as the source and also refines the 
hypothesis to include a weaker reciprocal link. 

Longitudinal Analysis. Morgan (1980) used the ^ 
New Jersey schoolchildren panel for 3 years to make 
causal inferences about value-system measures concern- 
ing sexism. Using sexism scores in the third year as the 
dependent variable, Morgan conducted a hierarchical 
multiple regression. His resulrs show that, for girls, 
amount of viewing in the first year significantly predicts 
sexism in the third year that is not attributable to earlier 
sexism or demograpViics. For boys, the relationship is 
reversed: Earlier sexism predicts third-year total tele- 
vision viewing. 

And using the same sample, Gerbner et al. (19806jc) 
report a path analysis of 2-years' television viewing, in- 
terpersonal mistrust, and perceptions of danger (a mixed 
demographic and value-systems index). Controlling for 
IQ, SES, and second-year values of the. social reality 
variables, Gerbner et al. found that second-year tele- 
vision viewing still contributes to the adolescents' third- 
year social reality beliefs, indicating a causal contribution 
of television viewing. It is worth noting that second-year 
values of both social reality variables contribute to third- 
year viewing, so that the reciprocal causal link is sup- 
ported as well. 

Indirect Evidence. Gerbner and Signorielli's 
(1 979) "leveling" argument also has causal implications, 
although as an argument it carries les$ force tha^^ an 
experinient or a longitudinal analysis. If television view- 
ing is positively related to sexism for a group relatively 
low on sexism, but negatively related for a group rela- 
tively high on sexism, a counter-explanation based on an 
untested control variable requires an interaction of that ' 
control variable with either television viewing or sexism 
and the subgrouping variable. This is not impossible, but 
it does eliminate the simple ways for the control variable 
to produce a spurious relationship. 

Some suggestive evidence against reverse causation can 
be found in Hawkins and Pingree (1981). We separated 
the influence of television into component parts corre- 
sponding to viewing specific content types. Quite dif^. 
ferent relationships to social reality beliefs were found 
with residuals of viewing content types partialed on total 
viewing — an estimate of watching more or less of that 
type than predicted based on sample norms and the indi- 
vidual's total viewing. These changed relationships re- 
fute the reverse causation argument that social reality 
beliefs lead people to television that matches those beliefs 
for confirmation. Viewing crime- adventure programs 
provided the strongest relationship for prevalence of vio- 
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Icncc and iWrpcriwnal mistrust, but choosing to watch 
relatively more or less crime-adventure than one*s total 
viewing would predict is unrelated to such beliefs. As in 
previous work by Chaffee (ChafTee 1972; ChafTee and 
Tims 1976), the link through preference or selection is 
unsupported, leaving the viewing effects explanation, 
more plausible, at least for this study. 

Two sucyeys by Wober (1979, 1980) provide an exam- 
ple of another indirect test that can be made; Wober 
compared ratings and ''appreciation" scores for viewers 
in cities with high and low crime rates. Viewing action- 
adventure programs differed relatively little between 
cities, but appre£iation scori^s varied considerably. In one 
survey, viewers in the more violent city seemed to like 
crime*adventure programs less, suggesting to VVober that 
"they have had enough of the real thing." In the other 
survey, however, the appreciation scores were reversed, 
suggesting that real-world violence leads to seeking vi- * 

carious violence on television. 

■ • •» 

Summary.^ The evidence concerning the causal 
direction of television's impact on social reality is not 
sufficient for strong conclusions. It is fairly C9nsistent, > 
however, and suggests that television can teach about 
social reality and that the relationship between viewing 
and social reality may be reciprocal: Television viewing 
causes a social reality to be constructed in a certain way, 
but this construction of social reality may also direct 
viewing behavior. 



How Cultivation Effects Occur: 
Conditions and Processes 

The cultivatior) of social reality has generally been 
treated sociologically, so that the psychological proc- 
e$s(es) responsible for the sociological effects are generr 
ally summed up as ''learning." For example. Gross and 
Morgan (in press) write, '^A basic premise of Cultivation 
Analysis is that what happens to most people, most of the 
time, is more important than individual or discrete effects 
for poiicy decisions'' (p. 11, emphasis added). And in 
describing variation in the cultivation differential across 
different levels of control variables (e.g., table 3), the 
Cultural Indicators group consistently acknowledges the 
differences but emphasizes the fact thav^he cultivation 
differentials almost always remain greater than zero 
(even though often too small for statistical significance). 

But, it is equally plausible to look at figures such as 
those in table 3 and emphasize the differences in the 
positive cultivation differentials rather than the consis- 
tency of direction, asking ''How does cultivation work, ' 
anyway?" What sorts of processing are involved in social 
reality construction based on television content? We will 



present theoretical arguments for and evidence bearing 
on five processes that may be involved: (1) information- 
processing abilities and cognitive-structural constraints, 
(2) critical awareness of and approach to television, (3) 
direct experience or other sources providing confirmation 
or disconfirmation of television's messages, (4) sdbial- 
structural influences, and (5) cultivation identified with 
specific content and selective viewing instead of habitual 
viewing of iielevision in general. 



Processing Abilities 

To the extent that individual construction is required 
for television to influence social reality, we need to ex- 
pand^ on the notion of "learning" to more particular 
unders^andin^rof processes involved. And, ^ individual 
differences ir^ processing abilities or cognitive structures 
are responsi|bIe foi^iffcrences in cultivation, these abili- 
tiesj^will provide an indication of some of' the processes 
involved. The variety of conditional hypotheses involving 
processing abilities is potentially quite large, so we will 
mention only a few examples here and then discuss the 
few results availab le that bear on them. 

Inferring patternslnRn discrete events might make IQ 
an important factor, with low IQ an inhibitor of culti- 
vation effects. The evidence here is sparse. Gerbner et al. 
(19796) do report separate cultivation differentials at 
high, medium, and lov/ relative levels of achievement for 
their New York samf^le of schoolchildren. In estimating 
the proportion of people involved in violence, the ctilti- 
vation di^^^tial is significant for low iind medium 
achieveiirient, but not for high achievement. However, 
this is not the appropriate statistic for concluding that 
there is less cultivation for the high achievement sub- 
group. What is needed is a test flfthe differences of the 
cultivation differential — something analogous to tests of 
the difference between two correlation coefficients. 
Such a test is not reported, but it appears that the culti- 
vation differential of the high achievement group is not 
much less than that of the other two groups. Other de- 
pendent variables show a mix of patterns of achievement, 
but the subsample sizes are too small for meaningful 
comparisons. 

Achievement, even as a surrogate for I Qi subsumes too 
much ^nd thus is rather distant from processing abilities 
that would give us an idea of what goes on as television 
influences social reality. Ideally, one should determine 
individual performance on various processing abilities 
and then use these individual differences in conditional 
analyses for the same sample of individuals. 

Comparisons across age groups would provide a sur- 
rogate method of comparison whenever one can trace 
developmental changes in processing abilities that paral- 
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let changes in cultivation . For example, one rould predict 
stronger television influence J on young children, based 
on cognitive-developmental theories suggesting that 
concrete-operational reasoning may be more inflexible 
and dogmatic than formal-operational reasoning. As an 
example, Cordua et al. (1979) showed children a video- 
taped visit to the office of Doctor Nancy and Nur^e David 
and then asked the children to pick the doctor's and 
nurse^s names out of a list of two male and two female 
names. Even tested immediately, flrst and fourth graders 

were QYcrwhclmingly 4^^ertain that the doctor had been a 

man and the nurse a woman. Seventh graders, in con- 
trastfgot the gender correct at immediate post-test, al- 
thoiA^ they too slipped back in a 1-week retest. Such 
inflexible thinking could make concrete-operational chil- 
dren more affected by television message systems (cumu- 
latively quite stereotyped), because they might accept and 
generalize the dominant messages-, ignoring the few devi- 
ant ones. Adolescents and adults might partiaUy balance 
the main message by noting the exceptions and admitting 
the possibility of others. 

Also, greater influence for young childj^en could be 
predicted on the basis of their tendency to acquire more 
incidental than central plot information. Because crucial 
message elements for social reality construction — things 
like the sex, age, and social class of victors and van- 
quished or the marital* status of women (married) and 
men (single) — resemble information described in devel- 
opmental literature as ''incidental/* those viewers with a 
''strong filter" focusing on central information and dis- 
carding incidental information may be less influenced by 
television viewing. In general, this focusing ability seems 
to be an age-related acquisition, with children older than 
10-12 much more likely to ignore incidental informa,tion. 

There are other intertwined processing abilities that 
suggest young children will not use television content to 
construct their social reality before adolescence. A variety 
of studies suggest that young children (before ages 8-10) 
have difficulty comprehending and making use of the 
order of isolated events in a plot (Leifer et al. 1971), lose 
track of order and relationships between events separated 
in a plot (Collins 1973), have difficulty making infer- 
ences about the causes and meanings of televised actions 
(CollinsLet al. 1978), and have difficulty understanding, 
let alone applying, dramatic characters' motives and the 
consequences of their actions (Leifer and Roberts 1972). 
Young children may simply not understand enough of 
what they watch to be cultivated by it. 

Two samples from the Cultural Indicators group pro- 
vide comparisons across transitional age ranges (New 
York schoolchildren and Bank Street children). Culti- 
vation was reported in their youngest group (fourth fo 
sixth grade) as strong as in the seventh tOTiinth graders 
at the same school (Gerbneret al. 1978a). There is even 
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some suggesti6n in the New York schoolchildren sample 
of greater cultivation for fifth to eighth graders than for 
ninth to twelfth graders (Gerbner et al. 19796). How- 
ever; apparently stable correlations between viewing and 
interpersonal mistrust at fifth, eighth, and eleventh grade 
in the Perth sacnple changed after being partialed on 
SES: The relationship at fifth and eighth grade was 
reduced essentially to zero, while the correlation at elev- 
enth grade was unaffected (Hawkins and Pingree 
1980a). I ^ 



Critical Attention to Television 

' A second set of hypotheses has to do with viewers' 
attitudes toward television and critical weighing of tele- 
vision messages. The perceived reality of television, for 
example, 'has been hypothesized^to control involvement 
with viewing and the relevance of what is viewed, and 
these are believed to lead to greater effects of viewing (see 
Hawkins 1977 for a fuller review). Although this inter- 
action prediction (between viewing and perceived reality) 
has been challenged by direct efrect findings (Pingree 
1978; Recvfcs 1978), the fact that the dependent variables 
have themselves to^ (Jo with conceptions of reality in gen- 
eral make these hypotheses once again relevant. With 
social reality variables like prevalence of violence and 
interpersonal mistrust, perceived reality worked only in 
interaction with whether Perth students had taken a 
media studies course, only in reverse ofi^xpectations: 
Stronger cultivation correlations occurred at lower levels 
of perceived reality whenever perceived reality located 
significant differences cultivation (Hawkins and Pingree 
198Qa). 

What may be important here is not the beliefs about 
television but what they may indicate about the "activ- 
ity" with which people watch television. It may be that 
"inactive'* viewing is necessary for social reality ieffects or 
that "active" viewing inhibits the influence. In one study 
(Pingree et al. 1981), social reality effects were compared 
for soap opera fans (who had paid to attend a soap opera 
convention and lunchcfon with several stars) and a ran- 
dom sample* of women from the same city. The evidence 
suggested that the fans watched much more actively and 
discussed the programs with friends. ^Amount of soap 
opera viewing and soap opera-biased social reality were 
related for the random sample of women but not for the 
fans, suggesting that active processing and involvement 
may inhibit cultivation. 

We are skeptical of interpreting this in a counter- 
argument framework (Roberts and Maccoby 1973), be- 
cause that would imply that the media consumer sees a 
particular point of view in a television message and 
argues against it during or immediately after message 



receptions Wr suggest instead the term ''critical con- 
sumer" proi esses, by which we mean evaluation of infor- 
^mation during reception, greater retention of the bits and 
pieces of information provided by television, awareness of 
. exceptions to patterns, more active search (not simply 
exposure) for confirming or discon firming information, a 
more rational weighing of evidence in constructing social 
^reality, and so on. 

Besides the characteristics of active involved television 
viewing that present social reality effects,^ it is cquajly 
appfbpfiate to suggest that uninvolved or passive recep- 
tion can enhance some kinds of effects. Advertising re- 
searchers propose that, instead of a progression from 
attentive learning to evaluation and attitude formation 
and finally behavior, our understanding of much of tele- 
vision viewing, especially viewing commercials, will be 
increased if we consider an uninvolved, disinterested 
viewer assimilating only the simplest facts, names, and 
jingles, and then only into short-term memory. Examples 
include the purchase of low-cost interchangeable con- 
sumer goods (or voting for minor local candidates) based 
on short-term memory cues, with little intervention of 
preformed attitudes (Ray 1973). 

The potential' contribution of the low -involvement 
model may stem from the nature of the relevant television 
messages, as interpreted by Gerbner and his colleagues, 
even though these messages are quite different from the 
j;Short-term learning from commercials. Advertisements 
constructed to take advantage of the low-involvement 
model make the brand name, jingle, and other simple 
characteristics as salient as possible, repeating the ad as 
often as is economically feasible. Putting across the cru- 
cial message elements for social reality construction is 
probably not the primary goal of producers of entertain- 
ment television. But for the viewer, because these ele- 
ments are seldom crucial to plots of individual dramas, 
attention to them may be very similar. 

If so, unfocused attention to plot-incidental items bears 
a strong resembla(nce to that of young .children who do 
not focus on central information. The difference may be 
that, while young children cannot focus on central infor- 
mation, perhaps many adults (or most adults some of the 
time) can but do not focus, and thus they kvt more open 
to television influence on their social reality when they do 
not focus. 

Experience 

Even if television influences the construction of social 
* reality, it does not do so in a vacuum. Viewers have their 
own experience, other mass media, friends, family^ and 
tbeir beliefs as filters for television's images. These fac- 
^ tors may form conditions for television influence in at 
least three ways. * 
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First, for any given television message, some minimum 
degree of confirmation from real-world experience, other 
sources, or even preexisting beliefs about social reality 
may be necessary to validate the television message; 
below that minimum threshold, the relationship between 
viewing and beliefs may be attenuated or absent (Gerb- 
ner et al 19806,^: propose the same, processes under the 
label *Vesonance"). Second,*^ messages diff'erent from 
those of television coming from a heavily used or relied- 
on ^sou rcc could prov ide suffic i ent dimin^mation th^^. 
the amount of exposure to television becomes less rele- 
vant or even irrelevant. Third, Gerbner et al. (19806,c) 
suggest that, for some social reality beliefs, television's 
portrayals both fornri and match the mainstream of be- 
liefs. Many population subgroups shate these beliefs for 
' other reasons, and the amount of television viewed adds 
little; but for divergent population subgroups, the extent 
of viewing becomes important, with the beliefs of heavy 
viewers in the divergent group converging on the popu- 
lation mainstream. ^ r 

^ The characteristics of an individual's experience that 
might be relevant could make a' long and expandable list. 
For example, the pressures and experiences of l6wer SES 
lifestyles could provide confirmation of television mes- ' 
sages about interpersonal mistrust antl possibly about the 
prevalence of violence and fear of crime. Confirmation of 
television's messages about violence cc^ild come from ex- 
posure to news media or personal experience or personal 
knowledge of victimization. Xnd confirmation/disconfir-^ 
matipn mainstrcaming based on experience should not be 
limited to violence. The impact of television sex-role por- 
trayals might be quite diff'erent for children whose moth- 
ers work outside the home, thus providing them with a., 
counter-example to television's stereotyping of women. 

Examples that follow the mainstreaniing pattern are 
easy to find. For example, in the NORC 1975 sample 
(Gerbner et al. 1977a, 6), a significant cultivation differ- 
ential exists for interpersonal mistrust^t middle-and 
upper-income levels, but not for those with low incomes. 
And when the NORC 1975 and 1978 samples are com- 
bined (Gerbner et al. 19806,c), a significant correlation 
between viewing and interpersonal mistrust persists de- 
spite simultaneous controls for those with some college, 
but not for those without a college education, whose level 
♦ of mistrust is uniformly high. And for nonwhites, whose 
interpersonal mistrust is relatively high, the partial cor- 
relation with television viewing is negative (instead of 
positive, as with whites), further suggesting a television 
role in converging viewpoints on the **mainstream." 
Likewise, for the three "anomia" items in the NORC 
1977 survey, Gerbner et al. (19806,c) report that the 
correlation with viewing is unaff*ected only for the some 
college subgroups, who again score lowest as a whole on 



anomia. Other results give some indication of main- 
streaming patterns for some sex and age differences. 

Confirmation (or *Ve$onance") results seem less com- 
mon, but several examples are available, starting with 
Doob and Macdonald*s (1979) Toronto results on fear of 
victimization. Television viewing and fear were signifi- 
cantly related only in the high-crime city'' area; this may 
suggest that living in such an area provides confirmation 
that television's messages are relevant and to be' believed. 
Note, hoM^eveiythat thcHcssiocatizcd pcrcqptTohs^oT vio- 
lence derivable from newspapers and televisiofi news do 
not make a consistent difference in television influence 
(Gerbner et al. 1979fl,6; Hawkins and Pingree 1980), 
although this leaves aside the issue of news directly 
influencing social reality.* 

Gerbner et al. (19806,c) report a partial replication of 
Doob and Macdonald's results, although their subgroup- 
ings on income within cities and suburbs cannot provide 
as clean an indicator as the Toronto police statistics bro- 
ken down for 210 individual patrol districts. Still, after 
the application of simultaneous controls, the relationship 
between viewinj^ and a perception-of-danger index re- 
mained positive and significant for low-income city resi- 
dents but was zero for high- income city residents for 
whom the questions were somewhat less relevant. How- 
ever, income located no differences in the positive corre- 
lations for suburban residents, making the interpretation^ 
of these findings less clear. 

No good evi$lencc for the disconfirmation pattern has 
been found, even^ though one 1977 survey was designed 
to test for confirmation and disconfirmation relationships 
(Hawkins and Pingree 1980). 

This is an apt point to emphasize that mainstreaming, 
confirmation (resonance), and disconfirmation should all 
be regarded as hypotheses. They have been applied post 
hoc to describe subgroup differences, and psychological 
processes have been proposed as explanations, but they 
have hot been applied predictively. As Hirsch (1980; 
1981) points out, one could ^asily argue (as Gerbner et 
al. originally suggested in earlier publications) that 
women, blacks, and the poorpught to be most affected by 
portrayals of television violence, since they are the sub- 
groups most at risk in the real world and the most 
victimized on television. Yet, relationships between 
.violence-related beliefs and television viewing are often 
weakest in these groups. In addition, given the large 
number of control variables on which subgroups could/be 
formed, we must also evaluate thes^ isolated subgroups 
against .chance. 

These hypotheses are complex and controversial 
enough (Gerbner et al. 1981; Hirsch 19816) that strong 
tests require not just predictions but actually going be- 
yond the basic three variables of the relationship. If inter- 
personal mistrust is high for low-education groups and 
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unrelated to viewing, while mistrust rises to similar high 
levels for high-education groups as viewing increases, a 
"mainstreaming** interpretation would be greatly streng- 
thened if we could-;dethonstrate that television's messages 
are in fact at the "mainstream" point on the graph. 
Similarly, arguments for why viewing does not affect less 
educated groups would be more convincing if the rest of 
their symbolic environment were examined with the 
same carMl^t^contcnLandysis^ 

^Thcone other difference that might be explained by 
experience may be the difference between adolescent and 
adult samples. In general, the relationships are much 
weaker in the adult samples, although statistical signifi- 
cance is maintained by the much larger sample sizes. We 
argued before that children younger than about 10 may 
lack some processing abilities necessary to construct so- 
cial reality from television. What We may have here in- 
stead is an application of what has become almost a 
communication research truism — that effects of com- 
munication are strongest when competing sources of in- 
formation and preexisting knowledge are lowest. For 
adolescents, these social reality beliefs are still in the 
process of formation and thus more amenable to 
influence. Perceived relevance of the topic might play a 
role here as well. Morgan and Harr-Mazer (1980) re- 
port pronounced increases with age in the correlation of 
viewing and family expectations for adolescents, with the 
largest shift doming between eighth and ninth grades for 
projected age of family formation ^nd between seventh 
and eighth grades for anticipated family siz^. 

The interesting thing about all of this discussion is the 
implication of a relatively rational process and perhaps 
even an awareness of weighing and balancing informa- 
tion from different sources. Such weighing and balancing 
are generally presumed in information seeking but are 
foreign to our discussion of television's influence within 
the low-mvolvement model. There i? room, however, for 
this apparent contradiction to be resolved, because em- 
phasizing individual constructions of social reality sepa- 
rates television's influence into at least two steps. First, 
the individual must acquire from television various bits 
^of information about actions and characterization and 
associations between these bits of information^ this may 
be best explained as incidental learning within the low- 
involvemertt model. Second, the individual may ^e these 
bits of information to construct more general and.inte- 
grated conceptions of the world, and it is probably here 
that the "higher" processes like inference or weighing 
television against other sources of informatij^n occurs. 

.Social Structure j 

There are at least two interesting studies in which the 
nature of the intimate social groups surrounding the in- 
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dividual seem - to make a difference in television's 
influence. Rothschild (1^79) categorized third- and 
fifth-grade children's pe<tr groups as cohesive or non- ^ 
cohesive, depending on whether all children nominated 
each other 'reciprocally or whether there was a non- 
reciprocal link. Since children could belong to multiple 
groups, they were categorized in four groups: purely 
cohesive, mixed -(beion^ ^o-both cohesive -arid semi- - 
cohesive), purely semi-cohesive, or no group mem- 
bership. It appears that group cohesiveness inhibits or 
may even reverse predicted cultivation influences for 
gender-related qualities, occupational aspirations, and 
interpersonal mistrust. Rothschild interprets her findings 
as indicating that the increased social interaction in 
groups provides a rich set of alternative information 
whidh may counteract television's messages. 

Gross and Morgan (in f)ress) report cultivation 
difl'erences in the New Jersey panel survey of adolescents 
based on four characteristics of the family context. These 
are protectiveness (the tendency to restrict viewing), util- 
ity (parents' perception of the usefulness and reality of 
television), conflict over television viewing, and indepen- 
dence (students' access to television in terms of who se- 
lects what they see). High parental protectiveness, utility, 
•and low conflict over television wipe out correlations 
with television for interpersonal mistrust, although not 
for the prevalence of violence. Tho§e who have greater 
independence of access appear morexultivated for preva- 
lence of violence, but only in the third year. The amount 
of family intervention capability suggested here is strik- 
ing and encouraging. 

Specific Viewing 

Gerbner ct al . ( 1 979a ) assert that two key assumptions 
un€(erlie Cultural Indicators research: 

One is that commercial television, unlike other media, presents 
an organically composed total world of interrelated stories 
(both drama and news) produced to the same set of market 
specification. Second, television audiences (unlike those for 
other media) view largely non-selectively and by the clock rath- 
er than by the program. Television viewing is a ritual, almost 
like religion, except that it is attended to more regularly. 

It is possible however, to argue separately with each of 
these assumptions. First, content analyses have not been 
reported by program type, despite the fact that different 
content types may present difi^erences in patterns of ac- 
tion and characterization. And, if people vary in their 
mix of viewing differeht types of programs, then these 
content differences would make for differential influence 
across types of television content (see Hawkins and Pin- 
grec, 1981). Table 5 (Hawkins and Pingree 1981) 
presents the cultivation correlation from the Perth sam- 
ple for total viewing and each of 10 independent types of 



table 5 . 

Correlations Between Content Types and Belief In 
Mean World and Violence in Society 
(Hawkins & Pingree. 1980a) 

Mean Violence 
World in Society 

' Television news 0^ ""-^^ 

Television documentaries .. . 01 „ .01 

Situation comedies. 05 .06* 

Crime-adventure 6hows 06* . 16* * * 

Drama... - ^^^^ 

^ Musih/vlriety 03 

<3ame shows 0^ 

Cartoons 00 .14*** 

Children's shows 00 .07* 

Sports 01 ' 02 . 

' Note: Each correlation coefficient reported for a specific pro- 
gram type Is actually a partial correlation coefficient, with the 
total amount of viewing all other types of content partialed out. 
•p<.05. •••p<.001. 



television content coded from viewing diaries. Because 
the amounts people view of different types are not inde- 
pendent of each other, each correlation for a content type 
is partialed on all other viewing, so that these partials 
may be taken to represent the independent contribution 
of varying content types. 

While the relationships between viewing and social 
reality beliefs can only be indirect evidence of symbolic 
message differences between different content types, it is 
clear from table 5 that differences do exist. Even within 
the Cultural Indicators group's overall "dramatic pro- 
grams" category, corresponding to our divisions of situ- 
ation comedies, crime-adventure, drama, and cartoons, 
the types are not uniformly related to the social reality 
measures, and the most parsimonious explanation must 
be that the symbolic messages presented in these program 
types are not uniform with respect to social reality 
beliefs. • 

Hawkins and Pingree (1981) also examine the inter- 
correlations of viewing these program types and total 
viewing and report differences in selective versus habitual 
viewing of these content types, with crime-adventure, 
cartoons, and news viewed relatively habitually and 
comedy viewed much more selectively. Thus, two of the 
three content types most related to social reality (crime- 
adventure and cartoons) are predictable from other vie>v- 
ing, suggesting that the omnivorous habits of heavy 
viewership are responsible for such viewing. However, 
habitual television watching itself (as an unmeasured 
third variable) cannot be posited to account for the 
content-specific relationships, since comedy and news 
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viewing arc much more weakly or even negatively related 
to social reality, thus strengthening the causal arguments 
made earlier. 



Summary 

Figure 1 illustrates how these processes and the l im- 
ited data reTcvantlo ihem^^^^ together. The act of 

viewing television, even cumulatively over long periods of 
time, is only the j)Cginning of television influence on 
social reality. And it should be obvious that we think it 
is crucial for message-systems analysis to move Sown at 
least to the level of content types. The next step in tele- 
vision's influence is learning (probably incidentally) var- 
ious bits and pieces of action, characterization, and so, on, 
and their associations with one another and with de- 
mographic characteristics. In determining how well this 
learning proceeds, such factors as attention to television, 
memory capacities, focusing strategies, and involvement 
may be important conditional or intervening variables 
(and we have drawn the arrow from these conditions to 
the link between viewing and learning and not to learn- 
ing itself, to signify this intervention). We suspect that 
the actual construction of social reality is a separate fol- 
lowing step, conditioned by such things as inference 
skiUs, social structures such as family and friends, and 
the competing or complementing information of other 
experience (we also note here that these conceptions of 
reality can be directly Influenced by experience as well). 
Finally, if social reality has any importance at all, it 
should serve as a guide to actual behaviOjl^. What is , 
needed now is work that takes account oftjjtse separate 
steps and treats each of them as an empirical question. 



Summary 

Thf evidence is relatively supportive of television's 
influence on some aspects of social reality, especially in 



areas related to violence and for the demographic meas- 
ures on prevalence of violence and the value-system 
measures on interpersonal mistrust. There are also sug- 
gestive evidence for other areas of social reality (sexism, 
ageism, family structure) and a small amount of experi- 
mental and longitudinal evidence for television as the 
cause of certain social reality constructions. On the other 
hand, some re lationships, es pecially t hose between tele- 
vision viewing and value-system measures, are seriously 
attenuated, made curvilinear; or even made negative by 
the application of simultaneous controls. 

We should point out that relationships that are 
significant between television viewing and social reality 
are generally on the weak side of moderate in strength. It 
would be a considerable overstatement of the area to 
assign preeminence to television as a shaper of culture. 
However, asserting the opposite — that television's con- 
tribution is trivial — likewise misses some important 
points. 

First, the cultivation hypothesis (and the whole cul- 
tural indicators approach) has (he joint disadvantages for 
theory testing of being both global and subtle. Those 
characteristics of television content hypothesized to be 
important are meanings present only implicitly and only 
cumulatively across the sum. total of all television mes- 
sages. Quite apart from whether such implicit meanings 
are extracted the same way by all or even most members 
of a population, testable hypotheses depend on the re- 
searcher's own interpretation of the most likely meaning. 
But researchers, after all, bring a particular vision of 
their own to television, and this vision could lead to 
interpretations of messages slightly different from those 
of most members of the mass audience, thus system- 
atically deflating finy observable television effect. 

As if these problems were not enough, it should be 
obvious that present measurements of television viewing 
and of what people believe about the world, the reality 
thfcy have constructed, are extremely crude. What has 
been measured as interpersonal mistrust and prevalence 
of violence. probably has something to do with the social 
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Figure 1. A model of condition^ in cultivation. 



reality potentially cultivated by television, but they could 
be much better. Happily, there are indications that meas- 
urement in this area is improving, as with Doob and 
Macdonald*s (1979) much greater variety of -questions 
about violence. 

It is probable that television's effect on sqj-ial reality is 
underestimated by the relatively weak relationships. It 
should also be clear, however, that the theory that has di- 
rected the research needs to be changed. Television's 
influence on individual constructions of reality can no 
longer be described as direct but must be viewed as a 
complex process that takes place within individual con- 
texts. We need to modify the theory to recognize the 
conditional nature of television's influence: Under some 
conditions, television does seem to contribute to construc- 
tions of reality, but in others it docs not. A new focus^n 
the conditions that specify effects would encourage a 
deeper interest in the viewing situation itself as well as 
the context of viewing. Are heavy television viewers 
watching television in the same way as light viewers? Are 
they more or less attentive, selective? 

The theory would similarly be enriched if more atten- 
tion was paid to explanations for hovj individuals use 
television to construct social reality. Research findings 
suggesting conditional effects will b^ much better ex- 
plained when we have some idea of the processes involved 
in the construction of social reality. 



Appendix 

It has been, apparent in reviewing this research that 
not everyone appreciates the importance of tying content 
of television to a study of how that content might affect 
social reality, and it has been obvious that hardly anyone 
(ourselves included) has been analyzing their data prop- 
erly. In this appendix, we present some methodological/ 
procedural principles that seem to be essential for mean- 
ingful results. 



1. Assessing Content 

First, some sort'of contend analysis is necessary so that 
the existence of a pattern c^n be established and docu- 
mented. Some failures to find a television viewing-social 
reality relationship probably happen because the pattern 
isn't there (and the researcher assumed it but didn't fest 
for it) or because the researcher's view of the meaning of 
certain events and relationsliips presented on television is 
peculiar, not something Uiat many others would see. It is 
the carefully documented and relatively objective pat- 
terns m content that, when used to construct questions 
about social reality, give this approach its advantage over 



other survey research in ascribing a causal direction to 
television. 

Related to this is the issue of pattern frequency. It's 
probable that a certain level of a set of events must be 
present for the pattern to influence an individual's social 
reality. Since this issue has not previously been raised, we 
can only guess at what that level is, but it seems worthy 
of study in its own right. 

In addition, there are clear variations in patterns 
across types of television content: Crime-adventure pro- 
grams are more violent than situation comedies or day- 
time serials. The television diet of viewers is not always 
going to be the same as the mix of what is available. To 
the extent that this is true, researchers who use more 
specific viewing measures, such as television-use diaries, 
will have more meaningful results. Exposure measures 
need to be capable of specifying at least this level of 
detail, and it is quite likely that better understanding of 
viewing situations (attention, selectivity, and so on) will 
lead to better understanding of whether and how tele- 
vision content influences social reality. 



2. Controls 

Most researchers who routinely study television effects 
control for other variables. It is obvious that demographic 
characteristics such as social class could be accounting for 
both television viewing and a violent construction of real- 
ity. It is not so obvious that applying controls separately 
is not sufficient to control for spuriousness. There are at 
least some areas of social reality where simultaneously 
applied controls reduce a previously significant re- 
lationship below significance, when these same controls 
did not individually affect th^ significance of the re- 
lationshjp. Thus, it is crucial to control simultaneously; 
controls applied one at a time may each account for a 
separate, small piece of the variance, leading the re- 
searcher to conclude that the relationship is general and 
holds despite controls. 

However, finding that simultaneously applied controls 
al*e effective in dramatically, altering a relationship or 
reducing .it below conventionally accepted levels of 
significance is not sufficient evidence for calRng the re- 
lationship spurious, for several reasons. 

First, controlling for a third variable or a set of third 
variables leaves us with an independent (of those other 
variables)" relationship between television viewing and 
social reality. Assuming tliat the set of control variables 
is sufficient (never demonstrable), this independ^*nt re- 
lationshtp can be regarded as the whole story when the 
control variables arc causally prior to both viewing and 
social reality. It is sometimies possible to make this as- 
sumption, but more often it is not. Whenever there is a 
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pofstblc reciprocal relationship between a third variable 
and television viewing or social reality, or whenever the 
third variable may intervene, the results of an analysis 
that controls forthird variables are likely to be an under- 
estimate of the true relationship. In such a case, the 
control for third variables still leaves the independent 
relationship between viewing and social 'l^ality but im- 
^proprrly removrx any indirect causatiorrmroughthird- 
variables or reciprocal relationships. Instud of using 
these controls to provide **yes** or "no** answers to simple 
hypotheses, we would be much better off to do some 
complex thinking about theoretical relationships both be- 
fore applying controls (to direct them rationally) and 
after (to take advantage of the shifting relationships as a 
guide to more adequate theory). 

A second problem with controls arises out of our rou- 
tine use of controls. It is easy to forget that demographic 
characteristics are reifications of very meaningful proc- 
esses. They are locators that are simpler to use than the 
processes themselves, but as demographics they mean 
nothing. For example, if we find that sex can change a 
television viewing-social reality relationship, we still 
need to come up with an explanation or a process to 
account for the effect of sex on this relationship. Sex in 
itself docs not offer us any insight; rather, the expla- 
nation lies with some behavior pattern or set of experi- 
ences or situations that is located by sex. And this process 
should interest us. Researchers who remember this are 
much likelier to be interested in the meaning of a re- 
lationship that is changed by a control variable and ultiy 
mately to gain a richer underst^ding of how people^se 
television. 

th\rd. wholesale controlling can obfuscate potential 
conditional relationships. For example, if a control vari- 



able such as socioeconomic status reduces a viewing- 
social reality relationship to nonsignificance, it would 
usually be concluded that socioeconomic status really ac* 
counts for both and that there is no true relationship. But 
it could be that the expected relationship holds in one 
social class and works exactly the opposite in the other* 
That such possibilities are'often unexamined reflects a 
use -of controls that is not^theoretically based; theory 
building is the poorer for it.^ 

Thus, it is crucial in this area to control for third 
variables. It is essential to apply these controls simulta- 
neously. But it is also imperative that the use of controls 
be directed by theoretical systems so that the conditions 
under which individuals use television to construct social 
reality can be illuminated. 

In sum, we are suggestiilg as guidelines for research on 
television's influence on constructions of social reality 
that researchers <1) need to establish the presence of 
relevant content and exposure to that content; and (2) 
need to conduct conditional analyses using simultaneous 
controls that are directed by theory. Further, we suggest 
that the original hypothesis that television's peculiar dis- 
tortions of social reality directly, although subtly, affect 
heavy viewers* constructions of social reality, needs to be 
rephrased. We should ask, "How does an individual 
construct social reality?" and "What sorts of thought 
processes by the individual and what real-world experi- 
ences are necessary for television to contribute to con- 
structions of social reality?'' 



Readers wishing to pursue the logic of third-variable analyses fur- 
ther would do well to consult the chapter in Babbie (1979) on the 
elaboration model as a carefully explained introduction to the problem. 
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TetevtstoiT and Prosoeial Behavior 

J. Phllipe Ru^hton 
The University of Western Ontario 
London, Ontario, Canada 



The Importance of Learning 
Through Observation 

People leam by w«<ching others. Indeed, this is one of ' 
^the fundamental ways by which people learn new behav- 
ior. By watching others, people who enter new occi^^a- 
tions learn skills and attitudes necessary to their nev^job. 
Also by watching others, people can learn the complex 
skills involved in new sports and leisure-time activities. 
Such learning often involves a great deal of effort and 
concentration. Other such learning, however, takes place 
quite automatically. Think of speech a^n example. Tlw 
majority of the words we use are learned without any 
conscious eff*ort. Simply by observing others^ people ac- 
quire the vocabulary and many of the rules of grammar 
that they use. People also acquire their accents and styles 
of delivery by observing others. Thus, whether people 
use a wide or a more limited range of expressive gestures 
when they talk depends to a large extent on the particular 
models they watched when they were learning the lan- 
guage. A lot of this learning took place without their even 
being aware of it. 

Children, in particular, are likely to learn by watching 
A others. They are at the most formative period in their 
, lives When they are striving to gain some understanding 
and mastery of the social world that they inhabit. By 
watching others and then iniitating what they have seen, 
they can learn the *'rules" of social behavior. While 
adults have often learned to distinguish between who is 
appropriate and who is inappropriate to watch and learn 
from, young children often have not. 

Research on the importance of observational learning 
has substantially advanced our understanding of human 
behavior in a variety of areas, incl^uding: aggression 
(Bandura 1973), alttuism (Hushtpn 1980), cognition 
(Rosenthal ylftid Zimmerman 1978), deviance (Akers 
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1977), personality (Mischel 1981), and psychopatholoc;v 
(Wilson and OXeary 1980), to name but a few. 

Of particular im^rtance is the research that confirms 
that watching others leads to learning the norms of be- 
havior and the emotional responses that people have to 
each other (Bandura 1969, 1973, 1077; Rushton 1980). 
One of the most important implications of this research 
pertains to television. If one'of the main ways in which 
people learn is by observing others,* then it follows that 
people should learn a great deal from viewing others on 
teleVi^on. Television provides people with access to a 
very Wide range of observational learning experiences. 
fiy<stmply sitting in front of their television sets in theiiy 
' own living rooms, individuals can, observe a vast array cff 
other persons behaving in respoi]ise to a variety of situ- 
ations. In this vyay, television can have diverse eff'ects, 
depending on the content of what|is watched. It can be an 
important disinhibitor and teacher of antisocial norms of 
behavior, a matter of social concern when we realize that 
many characters on television behave in antisocial ways 
(Gerbner and Gross 1976). Btit it also is capable of 
promoting valued cognitive and social development 
(Rushton 1977, 1979). 

The question of whether ihp antisocial behavior por- 
trayed on television influence^ the behavior of viewers 
has been a question of concern for more than two decades 
now (Himrtielweit et al. 195^). Many government in- 
quiries as well as scholarly rej^earchers have investigated 
this question, and a vast literature has emerged. Al- 
though there are still dissenters (e.g., Kaplan and Singer 
1976; Halloran 1978), the weight of this evidence ap- 
pears to demonstrate that television portrayals of violence 
do increase the amount of ahtisocial behavior in society. 
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(Comstocic ct al. 1978; Licbcrt and Schwartzbcrg 1977; 
Murray and KippaJc 1979; Ontario 1977; Parke et al. 
1977; Rushlon 19H0) 

While there has long been u research interest in the 
possible harmful effects of media violence, the other side 
of the coin— the potential for good — has only recently 
been investigated. Notwithstanding its recency, this re- 
search literature is now burgeoning and appears to dem- 
onstrate that television does have the power to influence 
prosocial behavior. The term ''prosociar' is^sed to speci- 
fy that which is socially desirable and which in som^ way 
benefits another person or society at la^ge. This defirii- 
tion naturally involves a value judgment based on the 
wider social context. ' ' ^ 

There are four types of prosocial television content. 
The first type of programing is altruistic in nature and 
includes su9h behaviors as generosity, helping, and coop- 
eration. The second concerns fri^i^dly behavior. The 
third involves self-control behaviors, suc)i as resisting 
temptation and delaying gratification, and the fourth in- 
volves adults and children coping with their fears. Some 
of th^ studies examined television effects in labgratory 
situations, while others uged more naturalistic environ- 
ments; thc-rcsults from both settings come to similar 
conclusions. Nonetheless, there is a clear demarcation 
between the two types of testing environments. The term 
"television" is used here in the widest sense; i.e., it in- 
cludes specially constructed videotapes used for experi- 
mental or therapeutic purposes in adiiition to commercial 
television programs. The nature of the programing is 
clearly specified throughout the review. 

The Effects of Showing Altruistic 
Behaviors on Television 

Fifteen studies will be reviewed; seven are "labora- 
tory" studies, and eight are "naturalistic.** All seven of 
the laboratory studies are concer d with the effects on 
children (Bryan 1971; Bryan and Walbek^l970fl, 19706; 
Collins and Getz.1976; Elliot and Vasta 1970; Rushton 
and Owen 1975; Sprafkin et al. 1975). Of the eight 
naturalistic, studies, six were aFso concerned with chil- 
dren (Ahammcr and Murray 1979; Friedrich and Stein 
1973, 1975; F riedric"h -Gofer et al. 1979; Paulson 1974; 
Tower ct al. 1979), whereas two were carried out with 
adults (Loye et al. 1977) and youths (Moriarty and Mc- 
Cabe 1977). 

Laboratory Studies of Altruism 

In a series of experiments, reviewed by Bryan (1975, 
e.g., Bryan 1971; Bryan and Walbek 1970a, 19706), 
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.several hundred 6- to 9-ysar-old children, of both sexes, 
were shown 5-minute videotapes of a child playing a 
bowling game, winning gift certificates, arid donating or 
not donating some of these gift certificates to a charity. 
Subsequently, the children were watched through a one- 
way mirror to see how much of their winnings they 
donated to a similar charity. The results showed that 
children were strongly influenced by what they had sceii 
on television. Children who had watched generosity on 
the videotape gave more of their cer^ficates to<he charify 
than did those who had watched selfishness portrayaj. 
Other studies, using sjniilar procedures, have replicatecj 
Bryan's findings., Elliot and Vasta (1970) ghowed.that 5- 
to 7-ycar-old children were influented by tele^'ision mod- 
els to share both candy and money. Rushton and' Owen 
(1975) found that 8- to lO-year'-old firitishchildreh were 
influenced to donate tokens to a charity by watching 
television models do so. * 

The fihn material used in the above studies was not 
like that produced for commercial purposes, however. It 
lasted for only* 5 minutes and showed one person acting ' 
a number of times in just one way (e.g., being generous) 
in one highly specific situation. In addition, the children 
who watched were then tested in exactly the same situ- 
ation in which they had seen the model act. Sprafkin 
et al. (1975)' went farther than the above studies and 
conceptually replicated the previous findings with a 
highly successful commercial television program. Lassie. 
They divided 5-year-old, white, middle-class children 
into three group^ and showed each group one of three 
half-hour television programs, complete with commer- 
cials. A prosocial Lassie program involved JeflT, Lassie's 
master, risking hjslife by hanging over the edge of a 
mineshaft to rescue Lassie's pup. A neutral Lassie f\\xn 
and a neutral non-Lassie film made up two control 
groups. After watching the programs the children were 
taken to another* room where they could earn points 
toward a prize by playing on a game. During the course 
of playing the game, they had an opportunity to aid 
puppies in distress by calling for help by pressing a 
"help" button. Pressing the "help" button, however, 
would interfere with earning points toward the prize. 
The average time^pent pressing the "help" button for 
children who had watched the prosocial Lassie was 93 
seconds, whereas in the two neutral conditions it was 52 
and 38 seconds respectively. Thus, this study supported 
the previous laboratory studies using a program from a 
highly successful commercial series. * 

Collins and Getz (1976) also carried out a laboratory 
investigation using a regular program complete with 
commercials. They edited a television action-adventure 
drama made for adults, such that in one version a model 
responded aggressively to provocation and in another 
version responded constructively. Fourth, seventh, and 
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tenth graders saw one of these versions or a wildlife 
documentary control. They were then given an oppor- 
tunky either to help or hurt a fictitious peer\ who they 
were told was trying to complete a task, by either press- 
ing a "help"' button which shut off a distracting noise or 
a *'hurt" button which increased it. Children of all ages 
whp had seen models of constructive coping showed, 
greater prosocial responding than subjects in the* other 
two conditions, i.e., they gave more "help** responses 
than children who viewed either the aggression or the 
CQntrol programs. 

Naturalistic Studjes of Altruism 

Stein and Friedrich (1972) (see also Friedrich and 
Stein 1973) carried out a study of prosocial media effects 
with 97 nursery, school children. First, the children *s 
naturally occurring free-play behavior was coded into 
categories such as "aggressive/* "prosocial,'* and "self- 
control.** The children were then randomly assigned to 
one of three groups and exposed to 4 weeks of selected 
television. The first group watched aggressive television 
films, such as Batman and Superman cartooris. A second 
group watched "neutral** films such as children working 
on a farm, and a third group watched Mister Rogers* 
Xeighborhoody a prosocial education television program 
that stresses cooperation, sharing, sympathy, affection, 
and friendship. During the 4-week exposure to one of the 
three television diets, the children*s free-play behavior' 
was re.corded by observers who were "blind** as to ex- 
perimental condition. 

The results dembnstrated that the programs did Have 
some effect oo the children*s subsequent aggressive or 
prosocial behavior. The aggressive lelevision content led 
to increased interpersonal aggression for those children 
who were above average in sucl^ aggression at baseline. 
The effects, however, did not generalize to a 2-week 
re-test. While exposure to the prosocial television content 
led to increased prosocial behavior, it did so only in the 
children from the lower half of the socioeconomic status 
distribution. Here too, however, the results failed to 
extend to the 2- week re-test. Both the aggressive and 
prosocial films had stronger effects on the measures of 
self-control as we shall see when we come to that section. 

In a subsequent study with Mister Rogers* Neighbor- 
hood, Friedrich and Stein (1975) randomly assigned 73 
preschoolers to one of five conditions. One group of chil- 
dren watched four "neutral*' programs about nature and 
other topics unrelated to interpersonal behavior. The 
other four groups saw foOr programs from Mister Rog- 
ers' Neighborhood, chosen to form a dramatic sequence. 
In this sequence, a crisis arose in which one of the char- 
acters feared that she would be replaced by a fancy new 
visitor. Action centered on the attempts of friends to 



understand her feelings, reassure her of her uniqueness, 
and help her. Children watched the television programs 
in groups'of three or four over 4 days. Results indicated 
that, when the children were asked questions such as 
"How do friends show they like you?,*' those wJjoJiad 
watched the prosocial films reported more wafsof show- 
ing how friends demonstrated affection than children 
who had watched neutral films. This was true both in 
situations that were similar to those in the Mister Rogers* 
Neighborhood program and also to those that involved 
new situations. On a behavioral measure of helping an- 
other child in a quite different context, there were no 
overall differences between those children who had 
watched prosocial television programs and those who had 
watched the neutral television programs. It was found, 
however, that, if watching the prosocial television had 
been paired with direct training to be helpful through 
"rolc-playing** techniques, the children werf^more help- 
ful than those who had been given the training but no diet 
of prosocial television. This suggests the possibility that 
prosocial television might be used as an adjunct to other 
training procedures when attempting to teach or enhance 
prosocial tendencies in children — as nursery school 
teachers and parents might well wish to do. 

This latter conclusion gains additional credence from 
a study by Friedrich-Cofer et al. (1979). They found that 
even 8 weeks of prosocial television, by itself, did not 
influence the behavior of urban poor children. However, 
if the prosocial television was augmented with themes 
from Mister Rogers* Neighborhood acted out in class, 
then significant behavioral differences in subsequent 
prosocial behavior were found compared to control 
groups^ 

Paulson (1974) divided 78 male and female 
4-year-olds into a "view** and "nonvicw** condition in 
their regular day care centers. The "view*' children 
watched several hours of Sesame Street over a number of 
days*" for 1 hour per day. The "nonview*' children were 
not shown this special diet of\elevision. The Sesame 
Street programs had nine special "inserts,** all concerned 
v/k\i children cooperating with one another tp achieve 
goafs (e.g., "Gordon and Bob discover that it is possible 
to put toys into a box only when one holds the lid while 
the other inserts the toys*'}. The program*s impact was 
measured in three tests; including, first; a picture recog- 
nition test to see whether or not the children were famil- 
iar with the content of the experimental inserts (e.g., 
"piqk the picture in which the children are cooperat- 
ing**). The second ^st^ were situational (e.g., one child 
was given paint and another brushes with instructions to 
"paint a picture**). Scored were both specific cooperation, 
as modeled^ directly from the solution presented on 5^^- 
ame Street, and general cooperation, based on any coop- 
eration whatsoever during the test. The third test was 
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frce-play behavior Prosotial television was found to af- 
fcq both knowledge and speciHc cooperation, although 
not general ciwperation or tree play. 

Tower et al. (i979) exposed thref groups of pre-^ 
schoolers to 2 weeks of either prosocial television films, 
such as Miiter Rogeh' Seighborhood and Sesame Street 
or to neutral television fare. Children who viewed Mister 
Rogers' Seighborhood tended to qngage in more cooper- 
ative play (over baseline) than those in the other viewing 
conditions. 

In a studyXith 183 married couple volunteers, Loye 
et al. (1977) used the method of participant observation 
to assess the cumulative effects'over 5 days of one of five 
diets of television programing. These were (1) high in 
prosocial or "helpful" content; (2) high in violent or . 
"hurtful" content; (3) neutral or light entertainment 
content; (4) mixed, i.e., both prosocial and violent con- 
tent; and (5) natural, i.e., unedited content. Viewing took 
place between 7:00 p.m. and 11:00 p.m. on seven con- 
secutive evenings, Monday through Sunday, Programs 
were chosen from the schedules of 28 channels available 
via thelocal cable television network. In all groups, each 
.husband watched the television programs selected, and 
each wife worked as an observer reporting on his daily 
behavior. Examples of "helpful" and "hurtful" behavior 
were "Husband took 5^-year-old son for a walk on the 
beach while I rested" versus "Husband lost temper while 
driving the car." Wives kept confidential daily reports of 
all instances of husbands' "helpful" and "hurtful" be- 
havior. Results showed no significant differences among 
viewing groups in helpful behavior. For hurtful behav- 
ior, however, differences among the groups were found. 
The prosocial group showed the least hurtful behavior; 
next lowest w^s the neutral group. The two highest levels 
of hurtful behavior were found in the natural and vio- 
lence viewing groups. Effects of television content were 
also found on ratings of mood. With baseline scores co- 
vaficd out, vi(;wers in the violence group showed an in- 
crease in aggressiveness, whereas viewers in the prosocial 
, group fShowed "a decrease. 

A particularly ambitious and realistic study was car- 
ried out by Mqriarty and jMcCabe (1977) with 259 
children and youth, engaged in or^janized team sports. 
Participants in Little League baseball, lacrosse, and ice- 
hockey were included. Both the antisocial and prosocial 
behavior of the players on the field, before, during, and 
after experimental treatment were measured. The ex- 
perimental treatment consisted of providing antisocial 
prosocial, and control video presentations of the relevant 
sport to the randonnly assigned teams. The prosocial ma- 
terial consisted of (I) altruism— helping, encouraging, 
and team work; (2). sympathy— compassion, pity, and 
caring for another's plight; (3) courtesy— displays of re- 
spect; (4) reparations-correcting a wrong or apolo- 



gizing; and (5) affection—any overt expression of posi-- 
tive feelings toward another. The results indicated that 
exposure to the prosocial content xlearly increased the 
level of prosocial behavior for the hockey and lacrosse 
players, although not for baseball players. Interestingly, 
the showing of the antisocial programs had no effect in 
this study. 

Finally, another study assessed the relative influence 
of role playing and prosocial television content in facili- 
tating altruism. Ahammer and Murray (1979) showed 
Australian kindergarten children. television prpgrams, 
such as Lasne, I Love Lucy, The Brady Bunchy and 
Father Knows Sest, On the ibasis of a content analysis,- 
some of these programs were designated as high in.proso- 
cral television, while others were designated as neutral.. 
.The prosocial programs had a high frequency of ex- 
pressing concern for others' feelings, sympathy, task per- 
sistence, and explaining feelings of self or others. The 
children were either assigned as a class to a "prosocial" 
viewing condition or- to a "neutral" viewing condition. 
The viewing took place Vi hour per day, 5 days per week 
for 4 weeks. The chil'dscn were pre-testcd on a variety of 
measures 1 week prior to the onset of television viewing 
and were post-tested on these same measures I week 
aTter the conclusion of training. The results indicated 
that the prosocial television condition was associated with 
kicreases in a situational test of helping (for boys only) 
and increases in a test of cooperation (for both boys and^ 
. ^irls). Helping' was measured by the chijd's willingness ' 
to forego playing with some attractive toys in order to 
help another child complete a task which consisted of 
placing marbles in a box one at a time. Cooperation was 
measured by the number of candies that the child allpw^d 
his or her partner to win while playing a game. Thus, 
observation of standardtelcvision programs in which the 
characters displayed concern for others was effective in 
' facilitating altruism in specific situational tests quite dis- 
, similar from tb situations seen on .the programs. Of 
. interest in this study was the finding that role-playing 
techniques were even more effective in facilitating al tru^ 
ism than was the prosocial television. This latter findl^fT \ 
of course, does not detract from the fact that' prosocial 
television had independent effects.. It suggests that these 
effects can be greatly increased if other aspects of the 
environment arc supportive. 

The Effects of Showing Friendly 
Behaviors on Television 

Seven studies are reviewed in this section; all were 
carried oi)t with nursery school children* They are di-^ 
vided into two laboratory studies (Fryear and Thelen 
1969; Gorn et al. 1 976) and five naturalistic ones (Coates 
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ct al. 1976; Fcchtcr 1971; Keller and Carlson 1974; 
CyConnor 1969, 1972). 

Laboratory Studies of Friendly 
Behavior 

Fryear ^ind Thelen (1969) assigned boys and girls of 
nursery school age to one of two main television viewing 
groups: One observed an adult demonstrating ''affection- 
ate" behavior toward a small stuffed clown, and a second 
served as a control group. Children were subsequently 
given an opportunity to play with a group of toys which 
included the small clown. An observer sat in the back of 
the room and watched to see whether the child imitated 
the affectionate behavior toward the toy. Children who 
watched television films of affectionate behavior were 
subsequently more likely to express similar affection 
than children who had not seen such behavior on 
television. 

Corn ct dl. (1976) carried out a study in Canada to 
investigate whether prosocial television content could in- 
crease nursery school children's friendliness toward eth- 
nic minorities. After being exposed to special Sesame 
Street inserts containing nonwhite children, a sample of 
3~5-year-old white children showed a strong preference 
for playing with nonwhites as opposed trf whites. This 
sharply contrasted with the preferences of a control 
group not exposed to these inserts. The respondents, all ' 
English Canadians, also viewed inserts with a French 
Canadian boy and indicated an equally strong preference 
for him after seeing the special inserts, again in com- 
parison to the contrasts. 

Naturalistic Studies of Friendly 
Behavior 

0*Connor (1969) conducted a dramatic and poten- 
tially important study to see if television programs could 
be used to enhance social interaction among those nurs- 
ery school children who tended to isolate themselves from 
their peers. Thirteen severely solitary children were cho- 
sen for the study. These children were interacting on 
fewer than 5 of 32 possible interactions reliably observed 
over an 8-day period. One group of these isolated chil- 
dren then saw a specially prepared sound-color film 
shown over a television console. This film portrayed a 
sequence of 1 1 scenes in which children interacted in a • 
nursery school setting with reinforcing consequences 
ensuing. Air the scenes were accompanied by a female 
narrator describing the actions of the model and the re- 
sponses of the other children. For comparison purposes, 
a second group of children were shown a film about 
dolphins. The results were dramatic. Children who had 
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watched the film about others engaging in social inter- 
action increased from their baseline score of an average 
of nearly 2 interactions out of the 32 possible to an 
average of nearly 12 interactions out of the possible 32. 
The control group showed no increase over their baseline 
scores. A followup at the end of the school year showed 
that the changes were durable over time. 

In a subsequent study, O^Connor (1972) selected 33 
social isolates from four nursery school populations ac- 
cording to both teacher ratings and behavioral samples 
obtained by trained observers. In a 2 x 2 factorial design, 
half of the children viewed a specially constructed 
23-minute modeling film depicting appropriate social be- 
havior, while the other half viewed a control film. Half 
of the subjects in each film condition then received social 
reinforcement, contingent upon the performance of peer 
interaction behaviors. Modeling was shown to be a more 
rapid modification procedure than was shaping-through- 
reinforcement and resulted in more stable social inter- 
action patterns over time. 

In a study of similar nature, Ketier and Carlson 
(1974) showed 19 socially isolated preschoolers either 
four 5-minute videotapes in which social skills (e.g., how 
to socially reinforce peers) were modeled (treatment) or 
four sequences of a nature film (control). The frequency 
with which subjects dispensed and received social rein- 
forcement and the frequency of social interaction in- 
creased in the treatment group. 

Fechter (1972) carried out a study with mental re- 
tardates (mean age, 1 1 years; mean IQ, 36). One group 
watched a 5-minute film of a 12-year-old child beating 
up a large inflatable Donald Duck^doll. Another group 
viewed a 5-minute film of the 12-year-oid child playing 
in a friendly manner with the same doll. The behavior of 
the retardates was then observed for 5 minutes in the 
experimental room and for 30 minutes on the ward and 
coded either as friendly (e.g., talking) or aggressive (e.g., 
fighting) by observers who were not aware of which films 
the patients had seen. In the ward, the number of ag- 
gressive responses increased slightly (but significantly) 
after the aggressive film and decreased following the 
friendly film. The change in the number of friendly re- 
sponses in the ward was not significant, however. 

Coates et al. (1976) assessed the effects of both Sesame 
Street and Alister Rogers' Neighborhood on 32 preschool 
children. The frequency of these children's behaviors 
was recorded into one of three categories: (1) Positive 
reinforcement — giving positive attention such as praise 
and approval, sympathy, reassurance, and smiling and 
laughing; giving affectionate physical contact such as 
hugging, kissing, and holding hands; giving tangible re- 
inforcement such as tokens, prizes, and other objects; 
(2) Punishment — giving verbal criticism and rejection 
such as criticism, negative greetings, obvious ignorings, 



and sarcasm; giving negative physical contact such as 
hitting, biting, and kic king; withdrawing or refusing tan- 
gible reinforcement such as taking away a toy; and (3) 
Social contact — any physical or verbal contact between a 
child and another child or adult. 
- — Following these baseline measures, children watched 
either 15 minutes of Sesame Street or 15 minutes of 
Mister Rogers' Xeighborhood for each of 4 days. These 
programs had previously been content analyzed for the 
frequency of occurrence of positive reinforcement and 
punishment. After watching the programs, the children 
were observed, and the frequency with which they be- 
haved in any of the categories was recorded. In addition, 
a 4-day followup was undertaken. The results showed 
that the television programs affected the children's social 
behavior in a significant manner, particularly on the 
immediate postviewing tests. For all children, Mister 
Rogers' Neighborhood significantly increased the giving 
of positive reinforcement to, and social contacts with, 
both other children and adults. For Sesame Street, the 
effects were only found for children who had low baseline 
scores. 

The Effects of Showing Self-Control 
Behaviors on Television 

Six studies are reviewed here. All were carried out 
with children. Five of them are laboratory studies (Stein 
and Bryan 1972; Walters et al. 1963; Wolf 1973; Wolf 
andChcyne 1972; Yates 1974); one is a naturalistic study 
(Friedrich and Stein 1973). 

Laboratory Studies of Self-Control 
Behavior 

Walters et al. (1963) first forbade 5-year-old male 
kindergarten children from playing with some rather 
attractive toys. The children were then divided into three 
groups. Two groups of youngsters observed a film in 
which a child model, a boy of the same age as themselves, 
played with the toys which the subjects had previously 
been forbidden to touch. One group observed a film in 
which the boy model was "rewarded" by his mother for 
playing with the toys; one group observed the model 
'^punished*' for playing with toys. The remaining group 
constituted a control group,^ who saw no film. All the 
children were subsequently left alone in the experimental 
room with the forbidden toys for 15 minutes, and their 
behavior was observed. Both in terms of the length of 
time before children gave in to the temptation to touch' 
the forbidden toys and in terms of the total number of 
times the child touched the toys, there was a clear effect 
of the expcrimentaltrcatment: Observation of the model- 
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rewarded film made it harder for the children to resist the 
temptation and observation of the model-punished film 
made it easier for them to resist. 

Stein and Bryan (1972), in a laboratory experiment, 
explained to 80 8- and 9-year-old girls the rules by which 
they could win money by playing an electronic bowling 
game. Before playing the game, the children watched a 
television program in which they saw a same-sex peer 
model playing the same game. This peer model cither 
behaved in violation of these rules or in accordance with 
them. Children who observed the transgressing model 
cheated more than twice as much as those who observed 
a model adhering to the rules. 

Wolf and Cheyne (1972) carried out an experiment 
with 7- to 8-year-old boys. First, the children were taken 
to a games room and allowed to play with some toys. 
They were forbidden, however, to touch or play with one 
particularly attractive toy. It was found that an average 
of 4 minutes and 40 seconds would go by before an 
average boy in this situation would touch the toy. How- 
ever, if the boy had watched a television program of 
another same-age boy playing with similar toys and the 
television child had not touched the toy, then the average 
boy would wait nearly 8 minutes before transgressing. If, 
on the other hand, the television program had shown 
another boy violating the rule and touching the forbidden 
toy, then the subject would be likely to touch the toy in 
less than 3 minutes. Very similar results were found 
when the measure of the child's resistance to temptation 
was based on the length of time he played with the toy. 
The average boy would play with the forbidden toy for 
about 1 minute out of the 10 that he was observed. If he 
watched a television program depicting violation of the 
rules, then he would play with the forbidden toy for 
nearly 4 out of 10 minutes. If, however, he watched a 
television program showing adherence to the rules, he 
would touch the forbidden toy for only about 7 seconds. 
Wolf and Cheyne (1972) brought the boys back 1 month 
later and put them into the same situation. The results 
still showed an effect for the television program. Whereas 
children who had seen no television film 1 month earlier 
managed to resist the temptation for nearly 6 minutes, 
boys who had seen a model giving in to the temptation 
only resisted for 4 minutes. In this 4-wcck re-test, no 
effect was found for the "self-controlled*' model, how- 
ever. These results were replicated by Wolf (1973). 

Another form of self-control is the ability to delay 
gratification to a later point in time. Yates (1974) carried 
out a study with 72 8-year-old New Zealand children. 
Baselines were established by asking children if they 
would prefer a small reward, such as money, immedi- 
ately, or a larger one by waiting for 7 days. Some time 
later, some of the children watched television programs 
of an adult female model exemplifying high-delay behav- 
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ior and/or verbalizing reasons for delaying gratification. 
, Other children did not watch such programs. Compared 
to controls, children who had watched the television pro- 
grams showing delay of gratification were subsequently 
more liltely themselves to choose to delay their 
gratification for a larger reward later. Furthermore, 
when the children were retcstcd 4 weeks later, their 
behavior still showed the effects of the exposure to the 
television film. 

Naturalistic Studies of Self-Control 
Behavior 

In a study described previously in the section on altru- 
istic behavior (Fricdrich and Stein 1973), the prosocial 
television program Mister Rogers' Neighborhood, the ag- 
gressive television programs of Superman and Batman, 
or neutral fare was shown to 9^ 4-year-old nursery 
school children for a 4-weck period. During this time, 
their naturally occurring free-play behavior was ob- 
served. Three categories of self-control behavior were 
recorded: obedience to rules, tolerance of delay, and 
persisting at tasks. In regard to the obcdience-to-rules 
category, aggressive films decreased this behavior as com- 
pared with neutral films, while the prosocial films in- 
creased it. In regard to tolerating delay, the aggressive 
films significantly decreased such behavior compared 
with both the neutral and prosocial conditions, which did 
not differ from one another.' Furthermore, these particu- 
lar effects were maintained across the 2-week re-test. 
Finally the prosocial television content Increased persis- 
tence at tasks over the neutral and aggressive films on 
both immediate and later observations. 

The Effects of Showing People 
Coping With Their Fears on 
Television 

Fourteen separate studies are reviewed to illustrate the 
power of televised presentations to modify people*s fears. 
Five of the studies were laboratory investigations, three 
of which were concerned with children (Bandura and 
Menlove 1968; Hiil et al. 1968; Weissbrod and Bryan 
1973) and two with adults (Bandura and Barab 1973; 
Bandura et al. 1969). Nine of the studies involved the use 
of videotape and film material in actual therapeutic con- 
texts, five with children (Melamed et al. 1 975; Melamed 
and Siegel 1975; Melamed et al. 1975; 0*Connor 1969, 
1972) and four with adults (Jaffe and Carlson 1972; 
Mann 1972; Shaw and Thoresen 1974; Wincze and 
Caird 1976). 



^ Laboratory Studies of Coping With 
Fear 

The first study concerns young children who were 
inappropViately afraid of dogs. Bandura and Menlove 
(1968) first measured 3- to 5-year-old children*s will- 
ingness to approach and play with a cocker spaniel on a 
number of occasions, to determine which children were 
afraid of the dog. Some children were then shown eight 
3-minute film programs over an 8-day period in which 
they saw other children playing with dogs. Another 
group of fearful children were shown movies of Dis- 
neyland instead. After watching these films, the children 
were given opportunities to approach live dogs. Pre- 
viously fearful children who had watched qjther children 
showing courage were now much more likely to ap- 
proach and play with the dogs than the children in the 
control group were. Furthermore, this reduction in fear 
generalized to dogs quite different from those seen in the 
film and. was maintained over¥ 4-week re-test period. A 
similar study by Hill ct al. (1968) obtained similar re- 
sults with similar age children using a large German 
Shepherd dog as the film stimulus. Eight of nine boys in 
a film group were subsequently willing to approach, pet, 
and feed the live German Shepherd dog, while only*thre^ 
of nine boys in the control group did so, despite high 
levels of fear in each group prior to testing. 

A study by Bandura et al. (1969) investigated whether 
film programing could help adolescents and adults re- 
duce their fear of snakes. Only those who reported having 
a severe fear of snakes took part. For example, their 
dread of snakes was actually so severe as to interfere with 
their ability to do gardening or go camping. These people 
were then shown films of young children, adolescents, 
and adults engaging for 35 minutes in progressively 
threatening interactions with a large king snake. Behav- 
ioral measures were then taken in the presence of live 
snakes. The findings were clear. People who had 
watched the film reduced their fears significantly. It 
might be noted that the behavioral measures were quite 
stringent and included actually holding the snake in the 
hands. The ultimate test (which 33 percent of the sub- 
jects performed) included allowing the snake to lie in 
their laps while they held their hands passively at their 
sides. Bandura and Barab (1973) subsequently provided 
a clear replication of thesa findings. 

Weissbrod and Bryan (1973) attempted to see whether 
similar techniques would succeed with 8- to 9-year-old 
children who had indicated an extreme fear of snakes on 
a fear inventory and also refused to pet a snake during a 
pre-test. These children watched a 2V^-minute video- 
taped sequence involving a model either approaching a 
live 4-foot boa constrictor (the experimental group) or a 
stuffed 5-foot toy snake (the comparison condition). AH 



children watched their respective films twice through and 
then, 2 days later, watched them twice through again. 
Following this second showing of the film, the children 
were taken to an aquarium which housed a 4-foot boa 
constrictor and asked to touch, then pet, and then hold 
the snake. The experimental group were able to go fur- 
ther into the sequence than the control comparison group 
and, furthermore, maintained their superiority on 
another test taken 2 weeks later. For example, while 
none of the 10 children in the control group was able to 
actually handle the snake 2 weeks after watching a ''neu- 
tral'* film, 1 1 out of the 40 children in the experimental 
condition could. 

Naturalistic Studies of Coping With 
Fear 

Melamed and Siegel (1975) showed 60 children age 4 
to 12 who were about to undergo elective surgery for 
hernias, tonsillectomies, or urinary-genital tract diffi- 
culties either a film of a child being hospitalized and 
•receiving surgery or an unrelated control film. The ex- 
perimental film 'was 16 minutes in length and consisted 
of 15 scenes showing various events that most children 
hospitalized for, elective surgery encounter. Both groups 
received extensive prejDaration by the hospital staff. State 
measures of anxiety, including self-report, behavioral ob- 
servation, and Palmar Sweat Index revealed a significant 
reduction of preoperative (night before) and post- 
operative (3-4-week postsurgery examination) fear 
arousal in the experimental as compared to the control 
group. In addition, parents reported more problem be^ 
havior in the children who had not seen the modeling 
film. 

The therapeutic value of film modeling has been dem- 
onstrated in a number of other studies. 0*Connor (1969, 
1972) used film models to decrease children's fear of 
social interaction. Jaffe and Carlson (1972) and Mann 
(1972) treated test-anxious university and high school 
students with videotaped modeling procedures and found 
significant improvement on performance measures. 
Shaw and Thoresen (1974) demonstrated that specially 
constructed films can effectively reduce adults* fears of 
dental treatment. These authors used actual visits to the 
dentist for treatment as their measure of success. Mel- 
amed and her colleagues showed that films can be used to 
overcome similar fears in children (Melamed et al. 
1975fl; Melamed etal. 19756). Video desensitization has 
also been successfully applied to the treatment of sexual 
dysfunction among wonxen (Wincze and Caird 1976). 



Only a very few of the many, studies that have used 
modeling films to systematically diminish anxiety in 
therapeutic contexts have been reviewed here. Major re- 
views of this literature have been carried out by Rosen- 
thal and Bandura (1978) and Thelen et al. (1979). Both 
reviews conclude that such films have vast therapeutic 
potential. 



Summary and Conclusions 

Over three dozen separate experimental investiga- 
tions, from both laboratory and naturalistic settings, 
were reviewed, demonstrating that television and film 
programs can modify viewers* social behavior in a proso- 
cial direction. Generosity, helping, cooperation, friendli- 
ness, adhering to rules, delaying gratification, and a lack 
of fear can all be increased by television material. The 
studies indicate that television does have the power to 
affect the social behavior of viewers in a positive, proso- 
cial direction. This suggests that television is an effective 
agent ot socializatfon, that television entertainment is 
modifying the viewers' perception of the world and how 
to live in it. 

From the present vantage point, therefore, it would 
appear that television does act as a socializer. The evi- 
dence suggests that it influences the social behavior of 
viewers in' the direction the content of the programs dic- 
tates. If, on the one hand, prosocial helping and kindness 
make up the content of television programing, then this 
is what will be learned by viewers as appropriate, nor- 
mative behavior. If, on the other hand, antisocial behav- 
iors and uncontrolled aggression are shown, then these 
are whal viewers will learn to be the norm. This view fits 
with the fact that billions of dollars are spent annually by 
advertisers on North American television. Advertisers 
believe, correctly, that brief 30-second exposures of their 
product, repeated over and over, significantly modify the 
public's behavior in regard to those products. The mes- 
sage is clear: People learn from watching television, and 
what they learn depends on what they watch. 

Television is much more than mere entertainment; it is 
also 1 major source of observational learning experiences, 
a setter of norms. It determines what people judge to be 
appropriate behavior in a variety of situations. Indeed it 
might be that television has become one of the most 
imiportant agencies of socialization that our society 
possesses. 
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The uses land effects of television are closely inter- 
twined with people's interpersonal relationships. These 
include both ongoing, institutionalized relationships, 
such as those among family members, and rare or oc- 
(^asional contacts, such as those involving strangers or 
members of different ethfiic groups. Researchers have 
recognized the social nature of television's audience. 
Several major early* studies examined interpersonal top- 
ics: family negotiations over viewing, the tendency to- 
ward heavier television consumption among adolescents 
with unsatisfactory interpersonal lives, and the learning 
from televised models of prototypic forms of social intier- 
action (e.g., Maccoby 1954; Bailyn 1959; Himmelweit 
et al. 1958;^hrammet al. 1961). Research, contributed 
to the 1972 rc))ort to the Surgeon General, advanced this 
tradition and supported a recommendation that televi- 
sion's effects should be studied "in the context of . . . the 
home environment" with attention to "adapting to life's 
demands" among other references to social relations. 

In the two reviews that follow here, it is clear that no 
great flowering of research in this potentially rich area 
has occurred in the ensuing decade. Glennon and Butsch 
review their own and related research on the rather sin- 
gular topic of the portrayal of the family on television, in 
terms of social class. McLeod et al. accept a wider re- 
sponsibility but are unable to find more than a handful 
of recent studies under any of several loosely related 
topics: interpersonal influence, on viewing, effects of 
television on interpersonal functioning, or interpersonal 
mediation that might modify television's influences on 
young people. 

This relative lack of concerted research development, 
in contrast to other topics reviewed elsewhere in this 
volume, can be traced to several constraining factors. 
McLeod et al. note a number of theoretical and meth- 
odological biases that limit research conceptualizations 
and results. On the theoretical side, simple two-variable 
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Stimulus-response models of television's effects on indi- 
vidual behaviors predominate. This image is all too 
compatible with the relative ease and economy of cross- 
sectional surveys based on individual self-report data, as 
compared with more laborious designs such as obser- 
vational and longitudinal studies of families or other 
primary groups. 

Another factor in the; neglect of social relations in 
regard to television may have been the absencj: of obvious 
policy implications. In general, those d^jjgnin^ policies 
related to television focuS Either on the structure'^nd 
control of broadcasting at one end of the process or onthe 
. behavior and development of individuals at the other end. 
The management of interpersonal" relationships, even 
those within the family, is implicitly assumed to lie out- 
side the scope of industry or educational policy or plan- 
ning. A partial exception can be found in Katz's (1977) 
report to the BBC. He observes that '*to understand the 
influence of broadcasting, one must know quite a lot 
about families and peer groups," and he goes on to sug- 
gest questions and research topics involving interpersonal 
relationships and television. But these issues do not enter 
into even his recommendations for policy or programing 
research in any direct way. 



Recent Research 

It would be an understatement to suggest that all re- 
search on this topic is encompassed in this section and 
that none of it is relevant to policy. McLeod et al. note 
several policy implications of the work they review, and, 
as they also note, there is a good deal of related work 
described in other reviews throughout this volume. To 
aid the reader in locating this additional material, the 
following categories are reviewed briefly here: 
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1. Personal interactions over television viewing 

2. Television use as a substitute for interpersonal 
contact 

3. Television's social stereotypes^ and portrayals of 
interpersonal relations 

4. Effects of televised social images and models 

5. Interpersonal modification of television's effects 



The Interacting Audience 

As Cintor notes in her review of thetclevisiori indus- 
try, the "voting public" that decides the long-term fate of 
a television series consists of "those families who are 
among the 1,150 who make up the Nielsen sample" 
(emphasis added). It is largely familiea^(rather than indi- 
viduals) that watch television, and decisions arrived at 
among family members determine which program is cho- 
sen for viewing at any particular time. This is neither a 
randbm process nor an especially consensual one. Differ- 
ent people have different tastes, and as a group they may 
often agree to watch a program that would have been no 
one individual's personal choice. One study found, for 
example, that adolescents were about twice as likely to 
watch high-violence programs when viewing with their 
parents as -they were when only young people were 
watching (Chaffee and Tims 1976). The review by 
McLcod et al. covers a number of interpersonal influ- 
ences on viewing, ranging from family negotiation during 
co-viewing to parental rules for children's use of tele- 
vision and to indirect effects of family conflict or commu- 
nication patterns. The use of television as a tool for 
controlling other interpersonal relationships in the home 
is a particularly intriguing topic (Lull 1981). 



A Social Substitute 

There is some evidence to support the proposition that 
television, which brings at least the sounds and images of 
people into one's home, can serve in lieu of interpersonal 
contact for those whose lives are deficient in this respect. 
Davis and Kubcy note that older people who have little 
social life watch more television and that the elderly gain 
many fictional companions from television programs. In 
studies of creative imagination. Singer finds that most 
children have "some form of make-believe friend," which 
is often a television character; children with imaginary 
playmates are more likely to get along happily in nursery 
school and to be cooperative with friends and adults. 
Vicarious interaction, especially for those who otherwise 
lack sufficient or satisfactory interpersonal contact in 
their daily lives, may prove to be an important social 
(;ontribution of television. 
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Stereotyped Social Portrayals 

Television's depictions of interpersonal relations and 
distorted images of social groups have been popular sub- 
jects of scholarly analysis. The review by Davis and 
'Kubey details a number of misconceptions about older 
people that seem to be propagated on television. The 
reviews by Green berg and by Glennon and Butsch pro- 
vide considerable" summary information on the ways in 
which families are portrayed. Greenberg gives particular 
attention to the black family, which seems to be more 
beset with problems than other families on television. 
The review by Roberts examines sexual relationships, 
which on television turn out to be largely extramarital, 
often involving prostitution or rape; displays of 
tenderness or affection are rare, either in connection 
with, or separate from, sexual relations. Televised vio- 
lence, that most-studied of topics, and its reverse counter- 
part, prosocial behavior (see review by Rushton), are of 
course interpersonal patterns of action; special attention 
has been given recently to such social roles as cooperation 
and leadership. 

Pejorative content analyses are often presented in a re- 
formist context; it is tempting to suspect that al 1 aspects of 
social life in the United States might be infected with the 
"vldcomalaise" that Rooinson (1976) sees in the political 
sphere. But content analyses have mostly demonstrated 
gross disproportion alities in television's portrayals of the 
day-to-day world. They have not addressed the issue'of 
what standard the social composition of television's world 
should be judged against. Certainly it would be foolish to 
expect television to reproduce society, as if characters and 
events could or should be randomly sampled from some 
determinable real -world universe. In the absence of clear 
normative or empirical standards, the case for criticism of 
television's social stereotypes comes to rest upon the 
question of effects, presumed or demonstrated. 

Effects on Social Relations 

It is axiomatic that one can more readily ascertain 
what is shown on television than its impact on the audi-* 
ence, especially social relations. Interpersonal interac- 
tions are difficult to observe, even for the people \nvolved 
in them; research is necessarily fragmented and on the 
whole unsatisfying, more reliant on beliefs and shaky 
lines of reasoning than one would wish. For example, i\^c 
established correlation between heavy television use and 
unsatisfactory interpersonal relationships of all kinds 
(sec the McLeod et al. review) is causally ambiguous; it 
could as conceivably represent a learning effect of tele- 
vision content as the more common interpretation that 
those unhappy in their personal lives retreat into tele- 
vision viewing. 
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At a behav ioral IcvcL Atkin finds that parents and chil- 
dren olten disc uss and ar^ue over —consumer purchase 
decisions that are stniiulated b\ television advertising. 
, According to Roberts, parents believe that television is 
the'number two source of their children's learning about 
sex; the parents rate themselves as the primary source, 
although thev do not discuss sex much with their chil- 
dren. This points up a possible generalization about tele- 
vision in comparison with other sources of learning about 
sm'ial relations: Television is more likely to fill a vacuum 
when other, real-life sources are comparatively lacking 
than it is to be a strong influence in the face of counter- 
vailing information, ('onversely, television's apparent 
impact can be enhanced when its message is consistent 
with daily experience, as in the fostering of fear of crime 
in a city area with a high crime rate (Doob and Mac- 
donald 1979; see review by Hawkins and Pingree). 

Social intera( tion is often colored by the expectations 
and social skills individuals bring to 4nterpersonal situ- 
ations, and some of these elements have been traced to 
television's effects. Hawkins and Pingree, for example, 
conclude that television tends to breed interpersonal mis- 
trust Both Huesmann and /illmann in their reviews 
provide evidence that television fosters acceptance of ag- 
gression in others and a degree of habituation to sex and 
violence in social interaction. On a more positive note. 
Dorr reports that television helps young people to recog- . 
nize other people's emotions. These scattered findings 
suggest that a concerted research eff'ort could uncover a 
rich variety of social perceptions and skills on which 
television has significant influence. 

Not all that is shown on television is literally learnecj, 
of course. Hawkins and Pingree note, for instance, tha*^ 
young children are limited in their capacity to construct 
integrated interpretations of social reality from disjointed 
pieces presented on television. Other theorists stress that 
children view the world from an egocentric perspective 
(Reeves^ 1979). so they may not perceive the inter- 
personal aspects that adult? see in interaction scripts 
presented repetitively in television comedies and dramas. 

Interpersonal Modification of Effects 

There is considerable evidence that presumed or 
feared effeds of television can be and are modified bv 



interpersonal influences, as is clearly the case with par- 
ental mediation, although NjcLeod et al. note that this 
topic has been neglected in research. Other reviews in 
this volume provide examples that underscore its poten- 
tial importance. Hawkins and Pingree find reduced ef- 
fects of television for youngsters in cohesive peer groups 
and in families that are low in conflict and parental 
control. Corder-Bolz notes that parents and teachers can 
enhance learning from television in the area of problem 
solving, and Singer finds that discussion strengthens pro- 
social effects of television. On the other hand, learning of 
aggression can also be strengthened by interpersonal dis- 
cussion, as Rubinstein and Sprafkin found for verbal 
aggression effects (set also Comstock*s discussion). The 
basic point is that any social learning process based on 
televised models is subject to either strengthening or 
weakening in the interpersonal context. No general di- 
rectional principle can be derived, and the research to 
date has not been sufficiently grounded in theory to pro- 
duce clear predictions based on a systematic accounting 
of the factors involved. 



Summary 

'The relationship of television to interpersonal proc- 
esses surfaces occasionally as a research theme but has 
yet to become the focus of any programmatic research 
effort. It has largely been subordinated to other perspec- 
tives, as is suggested by the many different papers 
throughout this volume that report one or two relevant 
findings. The empirical literature is fairly strong in con- 
tent analyses regarding certain major classes of social 
groups and behaviors but is generally thin and scattered 
insofar as the study of people's corresponding beliefs and 
interpersonal behaviors is concerned. 

If the past 10 years did not bring the explosion of 
studies that seemed imminent at the writing of the report 
to the Surgeon (General, perhaps the next 10 will. The 
reviews in this volume, especially the thorough review by 
McLeod et al. and the exploration of micro-social "real- 
ity" by Hawkins and Pingree, can form a solid basis for 
more systematic and integrated research efforts in the 
future. 
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The portrayal of family life has been a major pro- 
graming theme from the beginning of television. Many of 
the 218 fictional families that have appeared in "family 
series" since 1946 are known and loved by millions of 
Americans. The Hansens (/ Remember Mama); the Ri- 
leyS {The Life of Riley); the Nelsons {The Adi0ntures of 
Ozzie and Harriet); the Andersons {Father Knows 
Best); the Cleavers {Leave It to Beaver); the Ricardos 
and Mertzes (/ Love Lucy); the Kramdens and the Nor- 
tons {The Honeymooners); the Bunkers and the Stivics 
{All in the Family); The Waltons; The /effersons; and 
the Bradfords {Eight Is Enough), to name a few, have 
become a part of our collective history and culture. 

The fact that these fictional families are on television, 
rather than some other medium, is significant in trying to 
assess their impact on society. Some sociologists consider 
television the **new public sphere" that has unified the 
population in a common set of images and symbols. Some 
go even further and consider television the "new State 
religion" that cultivates a homogeneous outlook on social 
reality (Gerbner 1977). In any case, there is consensus 
that television has a great influence in our collective life. 

If television is as powerful an influence as it is held to 
be, then we might assume the fantasy families who enter 
our collective awareness on a regular, recurring basis act 
upon "real-life** families. They can do so by shaping our 
ideas and attitudes about what kind of family life is 
desirable, interesting, serious, or funny; they can show us 
how husbands and wives are supposed to behave and how 
parents and children are expected to relate; and they can 
present to us which kinds of family members should be 
taken seriously and which a^* only to be seen as fools. 
Thus, the television family, far from being simply a curi- 
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ous entertainment device, is connected to the ways in 
which family life operates in "the real' world." 

It is surprising in light of all this that very little re- 
search has focused on how television portrays thc'family. 
Booth (1980), Cantor (1975), f ischer (1978), Foster 
(1964), Maykovich (1975), Skolnick (1979), and Stein 
(1974) have each addressed certain specific aspects of 
televised family life in selected periods of time. Baehr 
(1980), Busby <1975), Dominick (1979), Janus (1977), 
Nance (1978), Northcott et al, (1975), Seggar (1977), 
Tuchman et al. (1978), Turow (1974), and the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights (1977, 1979) have focused 
on some recent portrayals of women on television. There 
have been few attempts, however, to study the total pic- 
ture of how family life is presented on television, much 
less the inipact these standardized portrayals have iA 
shaping actual family behavior, and whether this impact 
is uniform across all class, racial, or ethnic* lines. 

Ultimately, in. order to test the assumptions about the 
connectionsof television and real-lif J families, one would 
want to focus on the impact on the audience of these 
fictional accounts. Elsewhere (Butsch and Glennon 
1979; Glennon and Butsch 1977) we have criticized the 
predominant cause-effect model and the laboratory set- 
ting used for audience research that have become staples 
of communications research. Instead, we have advocated 
indepth, open-ended interviewing of viewers in their 
homes, before, during, and after given broadcasts, and 
followup interviews over time. Fortunately, in more re- 
cent work (Corder-Bolz and Marshall 1980; Johnson. 
1979; Michaels 1980), research designs have come into 
use that qualitatively study audiences over time. 



Before this type ol longitudinal, qualitative- research 
design can be lullv and su( cesslully applied, it must first 
be applied to telev isum content. <We mu$t first have a 
more clear and complete picture of how^lcvisibn has 
portrayed the family over time. Especially, we arc inter- 
ested ,in the way social class position affects the 
presentation of appropriate male, femal<f,> marital, and 
parcfital roles in the dificrent families. Very little that 
deaU with these a)ncprns of method apd ?(4tcnt has been 
done thus far. " ; ' « 

.V different picture from the one paintcdnp popular 
iiiches emerges 4f one looks at the 218 familieS that have 
h^cen portrayed over the 32-Year history of television. For 
this reason, it is necessary to have qualitative, historical 
data before one can make any gcnepffizations'^about 
"the'* television family, miich less about what *'it'' is 
doing to viewers. Otherwise, one get$ very distorted i,m- 
pressions about ^these electronic kihfolk. Chester Riley 
{lAfe vnth Rile\) and Jim Anderson {Father Knows 
Best ), for exaniple, arc both fathers but at opposite ends 
of the competMicv spectrum. Whereas *'Riley" is an out- 
and-out buffoon, "Mr. Anderson" is superdadincarnate! 

The present report^ is based on data from a larger 
study BiTgun in 19^5 on the Portrayal of Social Class 
Lifestyles in Television Family Series Trom I946-1978f 
It is comprised of 218 family scries broadcast on prime 
time, netWork television. Other studies "({)eFleur 1964; 
' (Gentile and MW^r 1961; Head 1954; Seggar and 
Wheeler 19^3; Smyth 1954), and the Cultural Indicators 
Project of the Annenberg School of Communications 
Q^dcsco' [Signoriidli) 1974;, U.S. Commission on Civil 
I^ights 1^77, 1979*give'Sbme indication of ihc cHstribu- 
tion of ^ial clas.s^ in television drama by reporting on 
occupatiotial frequencies over various periods of time. 
These studies have doc umented an ovcrreprcscntation of 
middle<-class occupations ahd an underrcprcsentation of 
working-class occu[^ations compared with their numbers 
in the population which has remained constant for over 
3.0 years of television broadcasting. But the findings were 
of limited value. for our interest in studying how tele- 
vision portrays different social class lifestyles and charac- 
ters. We therefore 'proceeded to collect historical and 
qualitative data on the genre we termed "famijy scries" 



' This rrscarc h is J part of the Portrayjl of .ScKial Class Lifestyles in 
Television Fjmilv Series Projert, Ru hard Butsrh and Lynda M. Glen- 
non, ('.<»-F» in( ipal fVestu^ators, (ondurted under grants from Rider 
College Rese.irih Fellowship Pro^ram and Rutgers Research Council 
Felhiwship Pr()Krams I he .juthors wish to acknowledge the assistance 
and advue Muriel ('.anu)r. (ieorge Cierbner, Cathy Oreenblatt, 
Arthur Jones. Carol Laucr, Pedro Pequeno, Marilyn Stewart, Xerri 
Stuart, and John Weiss ^ * 

Illustrative material and commentaries that were not included here 
wiU appear in foiKh coming publ nations ^ 



to overcome some of the limitations of these previous 
studies.^ ^-"^^t^ 

*• • 

Family scries arc defined as prime time, network 
shows in which the main characters in each episode arc 
members of a family and-in which the major proportion 
of interaction is among family nicmbers, usually in a 
home setting, This definition includes several different 
types of show format, The overwhelming proportion (86 
percent) are half-hour situation comedies, but/Jamily 
series" also includes family dramas (6 percent), family 
drama-comedies (1^,8 pcrccm)^ serials (1.4 percent), ad- 
venture series (3.2 percent), and cartoqns (0.9 percent). 
The definition excludes stiows which feature only a work 
setting, shows which focus on singles, shows set in tinjc 
prior to the 20th Ontury/ and s\iows vyhich equally 
feature two unrelated fanrilics.^ ^ ' . 

For purposes of the larger study on social class por- 
trayals, "family scries" scrvc^wcll to give complete pic- 
tures of family lifestyle on television because such series 
encompass concerns with: job; parent-child relations and 
childrearing practices; the exercise of discipline and the 
expression of affection; aspirations; measures of and cop- 
ing with success and failure;, sex-role division of labor; 
prciblem-solving behavior; kinship relationships; finan- 
ces; consumer behavior; leisure-time use; rpanners and 
tastes; etc. In other words, familyseries have a focus that 
allows an inspection of whole clusters x)f items that com- 
> prise social class lifestyles as these are created and 
presented to the viewing public. 

In selecting the genre of "family scries" as the best way 
to get at how television portrays social class lifestyle* 
differences, we ended up with a good deal of historical, 
qualitative data on how television portrays families;^ 
These data on television's fictional families supply us 
with the kind of information th^t is needed to get a 
complete and correct picture of the contents of family life 
portrayals, so that research on how these contents affect 
viewers can begin. 



' Taken together, these studies have several limitations, the most 
significant of which are the following: They mix genre so that the 
frequency counts of occupations may reflect the impact^ of oc- 
• cupationally predefined shows, such as police and medical shows, in the 
overall picture; they do not separate main characters from those with 
silent wallj-on parts; or they include- uninterpreted census categories 
that mix socialjclass categories (highly priced private detectives arc 
mixed together with cops-on-t he-beat as protective service workers). 

^ The work setting apd focus-on-singles formats were excluded ^be- 
cause these, by definivion, would not yield family lifestyle materials. 
The 20th century and single-family foci permitted us to better compare 
shows in similar social contexts in the case of the former and to keep 
the series family as thc*unit of analysis in the latter. 
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Defimtions of Social Class in 
Family Series . ^ 

All 218 family scries were categorized in terms of ^ 
so<'ial class whirh was coded using the occupation of the 
1 television family's hc^d of household. The major dis- 
tinction in. otTupations for identifying social class was 
\ihat«betwcen manual and mental labor— the former dis- 
tinguishing working cl^ss location, the latter middle class 
Icj^atipn. ' , ' 

The list of the 218 family Series and the occupational 
placement of each head of household were derived from 
direct observation of first-run, repeats, and syndicated 
re-runs of these series, where possiblel, explicit menjion 
in compilations and directories of television history 
( Brooks and Marsh 1 979; :i>rrace 1 976), TV Guide Fall 
Preview Issues, and information in the Library of Con- 
gress, the Lincoln Center Theatre Arts Collection, and 
the Museum of BrozrdCa^ting. The occupations were then 
ttxied into major occupational categories used by the'Bu- 
reau of the Census, ^hich in turn were assigned social 
class labels, following Braverman (1974). 

Professionals,. managers, and sdles workers (excluding 
retail sales clerks) were classiified as middle class, ketail 
sales, clerical service, and blue collar workers (the latfer 
specified as '^rafts workers, laborers, and operatives) were 
' classified as the nonagricultural working class. The sei v- 
ice occupations of detective and sheriff were classified as 
middle class; private hcfuseho'ld workers, uniformecf po- 
lice» and other service workers as working class. 

A further distinction was made within the middle 
class— where possible — between the old middle class^of 
small business owners and the new middle class of pro- 
^fessionals and managers. VVe coded each household for 
self-employed versus emjjloyed, based on descriptions in 
' Bcooks-Marsh, Terrace,'dnd TV Guide Fall Previews. 
In addition, we distinguished self-employed managers 
from salaried, and owner-operators who w'ere not man- 
agers. Self-employed farmers were coded separately. 
Besides occupation and social class we coded series infor- 
mation (show iypf< number of seasons, source, network, 
etc.), family typo'(members of household, occupation of 
members ^f household, single parenthood, presence of 
orphans, exienHed kinfplk, etc.), employnjcnt status (em- 
ployed, self-emplpycd, employer, unemployed, etc.), 
housetype, regional setting, rade, ethnicity, etc. J 

\ 

Out data indicate an even greater overrepresentation 
of the middle class and underrepresentation of the work- 
ing class than the composite data of previous studies. 
Almost half of all family series have had professional 
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heads of house:^ 43 percent of all hf ads and 48 percent of 
male heads of house. Almost one in four are managers or 
proprietors: 23. percent of all heads and 28 percent of 

''male heads of house. These two occupational groups 
constitute tvsro-^hirds of all heads of houlehold and three- 
fourths .of male heads; yet they represented less than 
one-fourth of the actual U.S. labor force in 1970 and less 

' thandnc-sixthin 1950.^ The middle-class occupations of 
professionals, managers, sales, aCd detectives and sheriffs 
constitute 72 percent of the television heads of household, 
compared to less than 27 percent of the a^ual U,S. labor 
force in 1970. ] ^ 

By contrast blue-collar workers appear as neads of 

• household in only 4 percent of the series, yet have consti- 
tuted 41 percent (1950) to 36 percent (1970) of the actual 
labor .ce. The working-class occupations of blue- 
collar, retail sales derk, clerical, uniformed policeman,, 
and other service workers, represent 19 pcrcer^t of the 
series but two-thirds of the actual labor force. 

The overrepresentation of middle class "Sind near ab- 
sence of the working class is one aspect of the bias toward 
the portrayal of higher prestige, glamorous, and success- 
ful characters on television. Even within the occupational 
groupings', we find a consistent overrepresentation of the^ 
higher prestige occupations in disproportion to their fre- 
quency in the labor force. The most frequently appearing 
professional occupations in the family feries are lawyers 

• and judges, journalists and writers, and entertainers. Sal- 
aried manages include a U.S. Senator, a U.S. Congress- 

' man, and a governorj three advertising agency executives; 
an investment"firm executive; a corporate 'division head; 
and a general. 

The:frequeiacy of servants is an indicator of a family's 
economic success* Forty-nine series depicted a family 
with at least one servant, usually a maid. Single-parent 
series (46 percent) are esp'ecially prone to have servants.- 
Even though this may seem a necessity, for most Ameri- 
(Sin families it is ^ luxury they could not afford. 

E^coijiomic status is seldom an issue in television family 
life. For example, the economic strafn of working-class 
families — of simply making ends meet, not saving for the 
futiire — is seldom mentioned, and in only one series is the 
typical working-class solution of «iultiple incomes fea- 
tured. Few working wives a^^ depicted (9.6 percent), and 
several are depicted as quitting work when they marry. 



* Wc coded data for occ upations of all household members; but since 
the distributions oi occupations for -heads of hoUJehold and for the 
identifiablc^"<fup^ti6nff of all other principal characters are very simi-* 
lar, we will discus^ only ^he figures *for heads of household. 

^ Labor force statistics fiave been extracted from U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Detailed charactensttcs of the popu- 
latum, 1960, and 1^?70, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1963, 1973. 



The percent of households in the United States with a 
wife employed has risen from 28 percent in 1955 to 52 
percent in 1977 {Handbook of Ijibor Statistics^ 1978). 

The data which we have presented so far are cumu- 
lative totals for the entire 32-year history of network 
television. To look for trends that might provide clues to 
factors which influence programing, we compiled an oc- 
cupational profile for each season. In general, the data do 
not contradict the cumulative data, but they do point ud 
the persistence of these trends in presenting the family 
life of different social classes. 

At the same time, these data reveal some interesting 
trends. The most striking trend is a precipitous drop in 
the number and percentage of professional series begin- 
ning in 1971. This decline continued through the 1970s. 
It 'Was accompanied by a simultajieous increase in the 
numbers and percentage of working-class families 
(fully half of all working-dass television families have 
appeared since 1970) and self-employed series. The 
numbers of self-employed series were unprecedented, ex- 
reeding the number of professional series. By 1975, the 
series with self-employed heads of household peaked out 
and are again declining, while the decline in professional 
series has leveled out. 

Families on Television: Heroes 
and Buffoons 

Using this demographic profile of the 2 1 8 family series 
as background, we observed and audiotaped approxi- 
mately 1 ,500 episodes of 50 of these series as the basis for 
an indepth, qualitative content analysis, in order to try to 
retrieve some of the themes that emerge in these family 
portrayals. 

As a result of this examination, we discovered recur- 
ring themes in television family life. Two dominant 
themes emerged in working-class family life: a 
typification of the working-class father and husband as 
inept, dumb, or bumbling, a characterization which sel- 
dom appeared m middle-class family portrayals; and up- 
ward mobility not only economically into middle-class 
occupations but also in terms of acquiring, or identifying 
with, middle-class lifestyle. The inept husband theme 
predominates in the 1950s* working-class series. While 
the upward mobility theme has prevailed in the 197ps. 
Both themes — taken together with the underrepresenta- 
tion of working-class family life — serve to weaken the 
dignity and legitimacy of working-class family lif^tyle 
by both emphasis and omission.' The first theme is built 
upon slapstick humor which laughs at rather than with 
the wqrking-class characters. The second theme usually 
appears where the working-class family is given some 
dignity. It presents working-clas&ness as. a one- 
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generation phenomenon and as a condition to escape 
from rather than as a way of being-in-the-world which 
has desirable features that a working-class family might 
not want to relinquish as the price of economic mobility. 

/ Remember Mama and Early Era 
Family Series 

As illustration, / Remember Mama (1949-1957) in- 
corporates the two themes: a bungling inept father cast 
opposite a strong, ^vise niother, and aspirations of up- 
ward mobility. The show features an immigrant Nor- 
wegian family in 1915 San Francisco. Lars Hansen, a 
sweet, harmless, quiet man, is a wage-earning carpenter. 
There are three children: son Nels, the oldest, Katrin in 
high school, and Dagmar in grade school. But the most 
important is Mama, referred to with reverence and 
warmth by the narrator, Katrin. 

/ RememberyMama is one of the few series in which 
a working-class family is taken seriously add treated 
with dignity. But although the Hansens are in the work- 
ing classj they are not of the working class in terms of 
their aspirations and values. They encourage the chil- 
dren to aim at professional occupations, and they identify 
with such non working class values as individualism, ac- 
tive mastery, achievement, and competitiveness. Dignity 
is linked with these aspirations. For Mama is clearly the 
figure of dignity — in the most positive and unpompous 
sense. She is the inspiration for the rest of the family in 
their strivings for social as well as economic mobility. We 
find in Mama, as in most working-class series, that the 
wi^iters associate dignity with upward mobility strivings 
rj^ther than depict a pride based in one*s class lifestyle. 

i'The4egitimacy that the dignified treatment appears to 
g^ve working ciassness in the Hansen family is undercut 
^y the portrayal of the father as slighdy ridiculous and 
<^ependent upon Mama. It is Mama who must rescue 
Papa from his ineffectuality. The depiction of the woman 
l^s a strong figure acts not as a positive and liberating 
|characterization of women in general. If this were true, 
! strong women would be found in middle-class series, but 
' they are not. Rather, it heightens the negative character- 
/ ization of the working-class male. 

The working-class shows of the era 1949-1966 por- 
' tray the husband-father as a bumbling fool with little 
. dignity. Working-class males are the butt of much of the 
humor. This is true of / Remember Mama as well as The 
Life of Riley, The Honeymooners , and The Slints tones, 
for instance. The standard story line for Riley was the 
*Veyoltin' development" he was always getting himself 
into, mostly due to his own stupidity or ineptness. In The^ 
Honeymooners, Ralph Kramden's crazy schemes to get 
rich quick usually ended in disaster, with Alice repri- 
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maudin^. **I told Vuu so, Ralph/' while PYed of The 
hlmi^! *nt \ IS ivpn.illv ifsdifd by his motherly wife, 
VVilina. llt \ Mhili^un ( I Iw Miikt'\ Rn-^rwy Shou*) fo- 
cused on the antics of the adult son of a hard-working 
cop -a studio page who hopes to become an actor, and 
who IS I learlv in s?ep with the buffoonery of the working- 
class sfiows of the era. Outlandish get-rich-and-famous 
schemes which Mulligan concocts and which invariably 
fail frequently appear in series episodes. 

The ineptncss of the husband, accentuated by the con- 
trast t() the wife, depicted in most of these working-class 
faiTiilies, is particularly important to the derogation of 
working-class family lifestyles because, traditionally, in a 
male-doriunated society, it is the father as head-of- 
household employed in a manual occupation which most 
clearly identifies the family as working class. Yet it is the 
father who is typified in these shows, so that his ineptness 
appears to be the reason for the family's economic condi- 
tion and prevents him from being a positive role model. 
I'hus, working dassness becomes equated with^a condi- 
tion caused by limited individual ability. This individu- 
alist concept of class is furthec. accented by the contrast 
between the wTJfking- class fathers of limited horizons 
and the upwardly mobile children who, through their 
own ability, can escape from the working class. 

In an era when male dominance was taken for granted, 
television consistently reversed this, order in wprking- 
^class families. The impact of this negative portrayal of 
the working-class father, and thereby working-class fam- 
ily, is heightened by the fact that during the same period 
few middle-class shows depict the man as a fool and a 
woman as his superior. When this comedic formula is 
used in the middle-class series, the husband is intelligent, 
strong, and mature, and the wife is the fool. For example, 
the mother-child relationship of The Flintstones becomes 
a father-child one in / Love Lucy, Lucy is the child, and 
Ricky is the adult who finds her anlusin-- and toys with 
her. He is always able to outmaneuver and control her, 
to take care of her and extricate her from her schemes 
when they get out of hand. The dumb wife, not the dumb 
husband, appears in Burns and Allen^ I Married Joan y 
[Vt'nd\ and Mt\ Dehhie Re^molds, and Green Acres, 
.among other middle-class family series. 

The«contrast between working-class and middle-class 
characterology is even more striking when we focus on 
the more successful long-run series, telecast 5 years or 
more during the fifties . and sixties. Four of the early 
working-class series were very successful. In Rtiey\ The 
Honeyrnooncrs, and The Flintsiones, the entire storyline 
is built around laughing at the husband. Even in Mama^ 
Lars is a 4^urce of humor, albeit somewhat less 
buflTooncrizcl than the others. Comparing this to the 
successful i^iddlc-class shows of the same period, 13 
middlc-class'$cries telecast five seasons for more, only one 



The Stu Erunn Show {Trouble with Father) ridicules the 
father-husband. This buffoon image of the working-class 
man was set opposite the Father Knows Best super- 
dad commonplace among middle-class series into the 
seventies. 

The dominant form taken by middle-class shows in the 
fifties and sixties is. one based on the idea of parents ?lw 
superpeople always able to deal successfully with 2^ 
problems that arise, always rational and wise. Here the 
husband and wife are not pitted against each other to 
create a negative contrast. Rather, they are in harmoni- 
ous agreement — although the wife's traditionally sup- 
portive and deferent role would be criticized today as a 
negative image for women. This form is epitomized by 
Father Knows Best but appears consistently as the pat- 
tern of parent-child relationships in middle-class family 
scries. The working-class series in which such super- 
people appear feature families that are upwardly mobile. 
Superparents appear in 12 of the 13 successful middle- 
class series from 1949 to 1971. In other words, the typ- 
ical working-class series depicts the father as buffoon 
and draws a negative contrast between husband and 
wife, damaging to the image of both as parents, while 
the typical middle-class series depicts the parents as 
superpeople. 

The same themes of ineptness and upward mobility 
can be seen in the newer working-class family series, 
although the characters are no longer such one- 
dimensional fools. The newer working class characters 
have more complexity and depth. Two of these shows 
will be highlighted to illustrate the continuing presence 
of these themes. Both a black family and white family 
were selected to suggest that it is class rather than race 
that is the more salient variable ip. understanding family 
life portrayed on television. 



All in the Family 

All in the Family has been one of the most popular 
shows on television. The Bunkers are a working-class 
family living in Queens, New York City. Archie and 
Edith are in their early fifties. Archie, a worker on a 
loading platform, moonlights occasionally as a cab driver. 
Edith stays at home doing housework but has helped out 
by taking temporary jobs. She also does volunteer work 
in an old-age home. They have a married daughter, 
Gloria. In the first years of the series, Gloria and her 
husband, Mike Stivic, lived with the Bunkers while 
Mike finished college. Gloria worked in low -paying jobs 
to support him. In the later seasons, Mike and Gloria 
bought the house next door and had a baby. Mike then 
landed a job as a college instructor. 
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Archie is a loud-mouthed bungler and usually made 
the brunt ol hurnoi His word-mangling and mal- 
apropism arc set up m sudi a way that the audience 
laughs at rather than with Archie. Edith is not domi- 
neering over Archie, nor does she look down on him for 
his failures Rather, she loves and respects him for his 
humanness. .>o largely because of ^dith, Archie retains 
some dignity, even though the audience is laughing at 
him, Edith never is. More importantly, she seems to be 
happy in the working-class world, harboring no dissatis- 
factions and resentments against Archie because he is a 
blue-collar worker and not very well paid, 

In spite of Edith's contentment with working-class 
life, the iheme of upward mobility appears on this show. 
Archie quits his job and buys a, bar, thereby becoming 
socially mobile. The theme is also carried by Mike's and 
Cfloria's running confrontation with Archie's character 
and lifestyle. This is presented as hUmorous, but at Ar- 
chie s— and the working-class family's — expense. It pre- 
supposes an elitist concept of culture and revolves around 
the parents* discomfort with the upper middle-class life. 

The assumption seems to he that it is laughable when 
someone does not want to do things the way *'the better 
class of people" do and that, given sufficient income, all 
families would live the way upper middle-class ones do. 

I 

Good Times 

(ii>od lime\, begun in 1975, illustrates these themes 
within a black family. Florida Evans, the mother, was a 
maid who quit her job to raise the children when James, 
her husband, began earning enough to make it possible. 
There are three children. J.J., the oldest, an^d Thelma, 
next in line, sa.ss one another continually for maximum 
comedic effect. Michael, the youngest, is a bright, seri- 
ous, and politically concerned youngster. Before his 
**death7 in the 1976-77 season, James was a wor cer on 
a loading dock, repeatedly laid off and rehired. 

The theme of upward social mobility is 'dominant. 
Each of the children is portrayed as highly mobile. Even 
Florida's second marriage reflects the "creeping mobil- 
ity" found in many working-class family ahows; her 
husband-to-be is ttie owner of an appliance repair shop. 

The writers may be motivated to present black family 
life in a positive light to counter racist stereotypes and 
create role models for children, but wcy end up reinforcr 
ing the negative bias that has characterized working-class 
shows. By casting this family as upwardly mobile — 
specta( ularly so — instead of as one in which the children 
are heacled for more typically working-class occupations 
(e.g., factory worker, supermarket clerk, or postal 
worker), the writers have created a positive image of the 
Evanses that has more to do with their getting out of, 
rather than being in, the working class. 



Further, each of the children is headed for the upper 
middle class with few self-doubts, little self- 
consciousness, and an overabiding sense of the inevita- 
bility of it all. It is as though the Evans family is a 
displaced middle-class one which takes all the adversity 
and limitation in its background and '*comes up 
fighting.** In showing the children's mobility as person- 
ally unproblematical, the writers contribute to the false 
hopes that plague working-class youngsters who have no 
thematized image to counter the ideology of individual 
achievement. 



Conclusion 

A contrast between the working class and the middle 
class has typified television portrayals of families for most 
of television's history. This was e.specially true in the 
fifties era. The three long-running shows, Riley, The 
Honey mooners, and The Flints tones, presented the audi- 
ence from 1949 to 1966 with an imagt of the working- 
class man as a buffoon. The buffoon image 'of the 
working-class man is not so blatant in the seventies' 
working-class shovvs. This change has been accompanied 
by a new type of middle-class family: For the first time, 
upper middle-class professionals were debunked and 
their quirks made the central comic theme. From 1974 to 
1976, this undignified image was dominant in middle- 
class series, coinciding with a precipitous drop in middle- 
class family series. In the 1976-77 season, however, there 
was a reappearance of middle-class superparents, tai- 
lored to the sg^enties and made more psychologically 
complex. 

Finally, there has been a marked increase in the.num- 
ber of working-class series, including several that do not 
properly fit into our category of family series but which 
are nevertheless part of the trend. This may not mean, 
however, that working-clas j family lifestyle is now being 
legitimized. Wher'' the eanier shows were typified by the 
bumbling husband, the recent series are typified by strik- 
ingly upwardly mobile children. 

The two themes we found throughout working-class 
family series undermine the likelihood of creating an 
image of the working class as a viable alternative culture 
in modern society. It is easy to see the implications of the 
theme of the bumbling, loudmouthed male. The impact 
of the theme of upward mobility is more subtle but no less 
potentially damaging. It would seem that such shows as 
The Waltons, Mu ma, or Good Times offer pictures of 
working-class family life that can serve as positive models 
for working-class children, giving them mirror reflec- 
tions of families, like theirs in some respects, that instill 
pride and self-respect. But this is problematical because 
each of these shows entails a one-generation working 
classness: All of the children are headed for upper 
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middlc-dass ot ( upations Actually the positive image de- 
rives not so iiuuh Iron! the working-class identity per sc 
but from the fact that the principals are leaving it behind. 
The emphasis on upward mobility of the children sug- 
gests that the good life is one in which children move far 
ahead of their parents in the occupational hierarchy. 
Further, the theme of dramatic social mobility woven 
into these more ' serious'' working-class family dramas 
implies that, if there is something good about moving up, 
there must be something wrong with not doing so. 

Whenever the theme of upward mobility is observed in 
the working-class shows, there is no indication that 
movement upward presents any problems for individuals 
who arc 'Vising." Everyone applauds their success, but 
nowhere in these shows is it acknowledged that social 
mobility involves a shift in consciousness, that one's life- 
style, identity, and worldview get shaken up in the bar- 
gain. Nor is it recognized that, in such a situation, one 
becomes "marginar* to both subcultures and that the 
resulting scKiological ambivalence (Glennon 1978, 1979) 
is anything but unproblematic for self and for family. 
Except in Ail in the Family, where Mike and Gloria 



reject their parents* tastes, ther^'is no attention paid to 
the ''group self-hatred*' that is a typical consequence of 
leaving behind the denigrated subculture of one's origins 
(Rubin 1976;-Sennett and Cobb 1973). And there is no 
acknowledgment of the other typical consequence of mar- 
ginality: the inability to feel ''at home" in ;he subculture 
of the middle class. 

* But what of the idealized picture of family life in 
middle-class family series, whether we consider the fifties 
and sixties version(5of supcrparcnts who always knew 
what to do in each weekly quasi-morality play or those 
in the seventies who dealt in the most therapeutically 
correct fashion with their children's problems? These 
idealized pictures may raise expectations about parent- 
child relations that arc not realizable and c^n lead one to 
question one's own family adequacy. * 

The conclusions that emerge from our observ ation of 
the content of televised family life within a social class 
context require further testing of the kind mentioned"^ 
above. This report stands as a starting point in the lajrgef 
endeavor of studying the connections of clcctroriic and 
real-life families. 
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Television and Social Relations: 
Family influences and Consequences 
for Interpersonal Behavior 



Jack M. McLeod, Mary Anne Fitzpatrick, Carroll J. Glynn, 

and Susan F. Fallls 
University of Wisconsin— Madison 



Viewed from the perspective of a decade ago, we 
would expect great progress in the seventies toward 
understanding the interpersonal context of television be- 
havior. The Surgeon GeneraPs report (Comstock and 
Rubinstein 1972) contained several chapters (Chaffee; 
Chaffee a al.; Lyle and Hoffman; McLeod et al.) docu- 
menting that family processes and behavior affect the 
extent and content of the child*s television viewing. There 
also was some evidence, that parental comment on the 
limited utility of aggression helped to reduce the con- 
nection between the children's exposure to violent con- 
tent and their aggressive behavior (McLeod et al. 1972). 
Subsequently, literature reviews of the decade (e.g., 
Comstock et al. 1975) have consistently emphasized the 
social context of television viewing. 

The realities of public policy also point to the im- 
portance of investigating strategies by which inter- 
personal processes might be used to enhance or diminish 
the effects of television. To the extent that the govern- 
ment regulation over broadcasting content threatens 
First Amendment guarantees, mitigation by various in- 
terpersonal socializing agents becomes an attractive pol- 
icy alternative. At the Airlle House Telecommunications 
Policy conference of 1975 (Comstock 1975), for example, 
two of the fiv| panels were devoted to emphasis on guid- 
ing audiences outside the governmental regulatory 
sphere. 

Three dominant trends of reviews on television re- 
search direct attention to interpersonal considerations. 
First, these reviews have broadened the focus of concern 
to effects beyond aggression and antisocial behavior to 
prosocial behaviors (e.g., cooperation, helping, creative 
play) that have clear implications for interpersonal be- 
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havior. Second, they have stressed the need to understand 
the social processes occurring between television ex-, 
posure and its effects. These processes include inter- 
personal communication between family members^ 
peers, and siblings. Finally, the reviews have responded 
to the realities of policy by stressing the identification of 
intervention strategies to limit antisocial effects and to 
enhance prosocial outcomes. These strategies are likely to 
involve parents, teachers, and others attempting influ- 
ence through interpersonal communication. 

The promise of the earlier research, coupled with 
strong support of reviews suggesting priorities for the 
decade, leads to a strong expectation of rapid progress in 
the area of interpersonal influences and television behav- 
ior. Unfortunately, such is not the case. Our literature 
search had to use the broadest possible limits of relevance 
to capture even the limited yield of studies reviewed here. 
^The reasons for this modest yield are not hard to find. 
Most television -effects research continues to operate 
from simple two-variable stimulus-respouse models de- 
spite widespread recognition of their inadequacy. Re- 
search questions continue to ask, **Is there an effect of 
television?" rather than "Under what conditions is an 
effect most likely?" Interpersonal influences-mitigating 
television effects implies studying third variables incom- 
patible with two-variable models and simplistic research 
questions. Where third variables have been used, as with 
perceived reality of television, for example, they have 
tended to become the subject of investigation as cie- 
pcnident variables in their own right rather than being 
V explored more fully as mediating variables (McLeod and 
Reeves 1980). Most third variables used in mass commu- 
nication research are seen as antecedent to television ex- 



posurc and arc thereby used to test for spuriousness of 
effects rather than as mediating variables altering the 
magnitude of the etrctts. 

Another reason for the dearth of studies of interper- 
sonal mediation is methodological convenience. Individ- 
ual level constructs measured by self- report from children 
at a single point in time continue to be the dominant 
mode of measuring dependent media-effect variables. 
Neglected are studies using the family or peer group as 
the unit of analysis as well as investigations into the 
processes associated with television use. In contrast to the 
relative ease of testing children in the classroom, studies 
of family groups pose difficult problems of recruitment. 
Measurement of processes requires time^-consuming and 
skilled coding not characteristic of individual self-report 
data gathering. It is not surprising that the more con- 
venient research methods dominate the literature. 

What is to be found in the literature of the past decade 
is a relatively small number of studies that can be or- 
ganized into three areas of concern for television and 
social relations: 

1 . The impact of parents and other sources of social 

influence on the use of television 
2 The efl*ecis of television use on family functioning 

and on other types of interpersonal behavior. 
3. The mediation efi*ects of parental intervention and 

other forms of interpersonal behavior in enhancing 

or diminishing the impact of television viewing. 

Before turning to each of these areas, we will review 
some of our other strategies and decisions about this 
literature review. Although we have restricted ourselves 
to the traditional nuclear family, we have tried to include 
whatever is available for peer and sibling relations. 

In the second section on television's potential eff'ects on 
interpersonal behavior, we have confined our review to 
studies of overt behavior. The research literature of the 
past decade includes a large number of studies of 
television-viewing efi*ects on cognitive and perceptual 
variables, many of which have potential consequences for 
how the person interacts with othcj:s— We have not in- 
cluded these because this vyould have cast the net too 
wide. In the third section, we include two citations show- 
ing evidence for a connection between television viewing 
and perceptions of interpersonal mistrust. These have 
been included because they also show evidence for peer 
and family process mediation of such efl^ects. 

The reviewed studies tend to be isolated without the 
broad focus of a well-supported research program. Sam- 
ples are often small and are frequently specialized in 
using atypical populations. Many are lacking in the- 
oretical focus, inadequate in design, and lacking in con- 
trols for alternative explanations. Most studies depend 
Upon single timq>oint self-report questionnaire data ob- 
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tained from children in schools, although the recent years 
have seen a broadening in the variety and imagination of 
research methods used. Despite the limitations, we have 
tried to make sense of the research and to be tolerant of 
its shortcomings. As a result of the limitations of the 
available studies, however, we have chosen to spend some 
time suggesting types of future research along with re- 
viewing existing studies of the past 10 years. 

Interpersonal influence on 
Television Use 

Parents and other socialization agents can influence 
children's television behavior in two rather diff'erent 
ways. First, they may exer^ influence on how much the 
child watches television generally or, more specifically, 
on what types of programs are watched. To the extent 
that the child spends less time viewing, the impact of 
television is potentially-reduced. A given eff'ect also might 
be enhanced by the parent or teacher in encouraging the 
child to view more frequently. The second path of influ- 
ence docs not involve the amount of viewing but, instead, 
focuses on the connection between the process and the 
eff'ect. The latter process is one of mediating the force of 
the content by intervening simultaneously with or after 
the exposure. It is the former type of influence, exerted 
on the amount of viewing, that we are concerned with in 
this section. 

The studies of interpersonal influence on television use 
can be categorized along two dimen.sions: the motivation 
of the socializing agent and the type of behavior being 
changed. Motivation can be either intentional interven- 
tion in the form of rules or direct guidance or uninten- 
tional without specific intent acting through the modeling 
of behavior or the general reward and punishments sys- 
tems used without regard to television. The type of be- 
havior can be divided into changes in the amount of time 
spent and the extent of viewing of diff'erent types of 
content. 

Three basic types of research questions are relevant to 
this area: To what extent*are parents and other social- 
izing agents concerned with and aware of their children's 
television behavior? To what extent do parents try to 
intervene directly by controlling and/or guiding chil- 
dren's use of television? What other intended sources of 
influence on television use emanate from the interper- 
sonal context of the family and peer relations? 

Parental Concern and Awareness 

Virtually all studies agree that parents are concerned 
with the violent and sexual content of television, although 
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that concern is extended by only some of them to worry 
about the amount of time their own children spend 
watching television One rrason given for this jack of 
worry is that parents may underestimate their child's 
viewing time and may i^ot be aware of the extent of the 
violent content in what they watch. In the report to the 
Surgeon Cieneral, (ireenberg et al. (1972) found that 
children gave estimates of their own viewing time that 
were twice as great as those given by their mothers when 
estimating how much time their children devoted to 
viewing. This finding was replicated by Rossiter and 
Robinson (1975) who also showed the mothers reported 
more rules, higher levels of co-viewing with their chil- 
dren» and lower estimates of that child's susceptibility to 
advertising appeals in comparison with the child's own 
responses to these questi^Sns. The assumption is, of 
course, that i: is the mothers who distort reality and the 
children who give valid responses. This assumption 
seems to be the most reasonable interpretation, but it 
remains untested. 

There is also some evidence that mothers may not 
recognize the extent of their child's response to television 
content. Children tend to perceive more violence in the 
same set of television programs than their mothers do 
(Abel and Beninson 1976). Cantor and Reilly (1980) 
found evidence for mothers' apparent underreporting of 
their children's fright reaction to scary television pro- 
grams and movies and also for their seeming over- 
repo||ing of parental intervention. 



Parental Intervention and Guidance 

Regardless of the apparent ovcrreporting of parental 
intervention, it appears that the Comstock and Rubin- 
stein (1972) conclusion that ^'television watching by 
youngsters is largely devoid of parental influence" holds 
even at the end of the tlecade. Parents still are unlikely to 
control the quantity or the character of viewing, although 
there are certain restrictions in some families (McLeod 
et al. 1978). Apparently these restrictions are likely to 
decline sharply in the senior high school years. Some 39 
percent of sixth graders but only 18 percent of tenth 
graders reported rules about the time spent watching 
television. Mothers again were more likely to report 
rules, with 69 percent of the sixth grade mothers and 31 
percent among the'mothers of the older children report- 
ing rules about viewing. The magnitude of both these 
proportions can be put into context by comparing them 
with the much largei proportions of rules al&out family 
arguments and dinner table behavior. 

If rules about time spent watching television are not 
very prevalent, it is likely that parental guidance about 
specific programs is even less common. Streicher and 
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Bonney (1974) report that 6- to 12-year-old children are 
likely to say that parents control but do not guide their 
television watching. Similarly, Mohr (1979) found that 
both mothers and their children (ages 9 to 1 4) report very 
little parental guidance, with 85 percent of both groups 
saying "none" for guidance about specific programs. 

It appears that parental comment about shows may be 
a bit more common for older children and adolescents. 

• McLeod et al. (1978) found that a majority of mothers 
and one-third of their children report parents "fre- 
quently" say *Veal life is less simple^than shown on 
television." Other types of comments frequently made 
included: 'There are better ways to solve problems than 
violence'* (49 percent mothers, 26 percent children); 
'*real life is not like that" (32 percent, 17 percent respec- 
tively); and ^'comment on the ways the television charac- 
ter solved a problem'* (31 percent, 20 percent). The 
effects of such comments on children have not been ascer- 
tained. 

Success of Parental Intervention 

When parental intervention is used, through dis- 
cussion and other forms, itjean be influential on the child. 
Reid and Frazer (1978, 1979) conducted close observa- 
tion in nine families and found that "parental consumer 
teaching orientation" aided 5- to 11-year-old children to 
understand television advertisements, using skills beyond 
those implied by the cognitive stage associated with their 

• age. 

It is also encouraging to find evidence that parents may 
be induced to exert guidance on their children's televi- 
sion viewing. Heald (1980) mailed television guides to a 
sample of parents over a 6-week period. A significantly 
greater proportion of the experimental groups reported 
receiving their parents' positive and negative recommen- 
dations about programs than of a control group who were 
not mailed guides. Unfortunately, there is no indication 
of the extent to which parental recommendations infiu- 
enced the children*s viewing of programs. 

Modeling Influences 

Previous research in the Surgeon General's committee 
report indicated a low positive correlation between par- 
ents and their children regarding the amount of time 
spent watching television and the viewing of various 
types of programs (Chaffee et al. 1972; McLeod et al. 
1972). Some of this relationship could be explained by 
the potential spuriousness of factors such as co-viewing of 
specific shows and a common socioeconomic background. 
Reverse modeling, the influence of the child on the par- 
ents' behavior, is an alternative explanation of this cor- 




relation. IVn years hucr, it appears that modeling is still 
a weak explanation ol* the child*s television behavior, 
although Roberts (in press) reports that the amount of 
the parents' viewing was the best single predictor of the 
time that his sample of 10- to 12-year-olds spent viewing. 
Reverse modeling evidence has also been claimed by Sur- 
lin (1978) in a study of the effects of an advisory warning 
^ system, e.g., that parental direction is advised. 

Structural Influences 

.Although most'television research uses the individual 
as the yjiit of analysis, the research evidence indicates 
that program selection and use are by no means indepen- 
dent of other family members and peers. Chaffee and 
Tims (1976), in a study of 194 junior and senior high 
school children, foulid ties between the presence of others 
and the type of program viewed. Siblings were likely to 
be present when viewing humorous shows (we seldom 
laugh alone), and parents are most likely to be present for 
aggressive and reality (e.g., ntvfs) shows. The causal 
^ direction is not clear, and we are not sure whether the 

child ad#pts program choice to match who is present or, 
alternatively, whether he or she seeks out appropriate 
companions for a particular type of show. We also know 
relatively little about the influences the presence of others 
may have on program effects. 

To the extent that family members watch television on 
the same set, program selection is not likely to be a matter 
of individual chaice. Lull (1978) studied this problem by 
using hypothetical program descriptions to analyze how 
television program decisions were made in 17 families. 
He found, not surprisingly perhaps, that power in the 
family predicted whose choice won out in the family 
discussion. Parents and the older children held the most 
power. 

Influence of Family Communication 
Patterns 

Fallowing the Chaffee and McLeod (1972) lead in the 
Surgeon General's volumes, researchers have found that 
the norms operating in the family with respect to inter- 
personal communication can be used successfully as po- 
tential explanations of television use. Abel (1976) found 
that the child^s adoption of parental viewing patterns of 
programs was. restricted to high socio-oriented families 
who emphasize harmony and agreement in interpersonal 
relations. McLeorf and Brown (1976) extended the 
* parent-child communication pattern research by show- 

ing systematic relationships to the gratifications that ado- 
lescents sought from television use. They also found that, 
Q alolje among the dimensions of affections and pun- 
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ishment in the family, restrictive punishment (e.g., 
grounding) was positively related to the extent of the 
adolescent*s television viewing. 

Lull (19806) found that both the sccio-oriented (har- 
mony and agreement) and concept-oriented (emphasis on 
dissent and expression of opinion) dimensions were re- 
lated to uses of television as a resource for the accom- 
plishment of interpersortal objectives at home. The 
differences included the structuring of daily activities, 
talk patterns, interpersonal goals such as communication 
facilitation, affiliation/avoidance, social learning, and 
demonstration of competence-dominance. The sock)- 
orierfted families watched more television and were more 
likely to use it to reach interpersonal objectives. Concept- 
oriented families saw television as not being useful to 
them as a social resource, although they did use it for 
transmission of values, for exercising authority, and for 
gatekeeping. 

Fry and McCain (1980), in a survey of 377 household 
heads with children between 2 and 1 5 years, found fam- 
ily communication patterns related to rules about tele- 
vision'usc in the family. Concept-orientation predicted to 
"content guidance rules,** while both dimensions were 
related to "social control" rules (use of television as re- 
ward and punishment). High socio- and low concept- 
^ientation families (protective) were highest on social 
control rules, while those with the opposite pattern (plu- 
ralistic) were the lowest. No differences among family 
communication types were found for nonrestrictive ap- 
proaches to television. 



Peer and Sibling Influences 

Research on the role of peers and siblings continues to 
be underrepresented in the literature. Aside from the 
Chaffee and Tims (1976) finding that siblings w^tch 
humorous shows together, only one other study relates to 
peer relations. Johnstone (1974), using 'the large data 
base of Coleman's (1961) adolescent study, found that at 
all levels of high school, boys and girls oriented to parents 
rather than to peers (as measured by a forced-choice 
question) were more likely to be heavy television users 
than those more oriented to p^ers. The finding is difficult 
to interpret, of course. Parent orientation could indicate 
strong ties to the family or weak ties to peer or both. Peer 
orientation is similarly confounded. The desire for view- 
ing television is also confounded with available time (as- 
suming the peer-oriented are busier outside the home 
and away from television) making interpretation even 
more difficult. It is, however, the only study of the decade 
for peer relations. 
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Overview of Interpersonal Influences 

Research has ioiuscd ahnost cxdusively on parental 
control of the child's viewing time at the expense of 
developing an understanding of influences on informa- 
tion processing of such content on different uses of tele- 
vision-Most attention has been given to overt attempts to 
control the child whil^ ovcriooking the mone subtle 
influence of family processes 

Implicit in the parental-influence research is the as- 
sumption that the parent molds the child. This uni- 
directional parent-molds-child view of the nature of 
socialization has given way during the past decade to the 
realization that influence in the parent-child dyad must 
be conceptualized as reciprocal (Hartup 1978). Although 
parents and children differ greatly in maturity, they do 
not differ in their ability to affect one another (Bell 

^ More specifically, there is a need to understand 
differences among families and other interpersonal sys- 
tems and how they affect socialization to television use. 
Most studies use modal descriptions of presumably typi- 
cal families. Occasionally, studies control for the social 
class of a family, assuming that social class raptures the 
most salient differences among4ypes of families. Little 
attempt is made, however, to examine systematically 
what social class differences might represent in terms of 
family functioning. A better technique than simply split- 
ting a sample on social class would be examining differ- 
ences among families that cut across class. The Chaffee 
and McLcod family communication-pattern typology is 
one such approach and the only one used to date in mass 
media research. It is likely that other typologies that have 
been shown to be useful in marital and family research 
could be usefully applied toaelevision research. 

While the typology, derived by Chaffee and his col- 
leagues discriminates families along a communication 
dimension, alternative typologies are built on a greater 
number of dimensions and focus on more than one aspect 
of family functioning. The typology developed by Moos 
and his colleagues (Moos 1 974), for example, stresses the 
measurement and description of the interpersonal re- 
lationships among family members and the directions of 
personal growth which are emphasized in the family, as 
well as the basic organizational structure of the faimily. 
The work by Fitzpatrick and her colleagues (Fitzpatrick 
1976, 1977; Fitzpatrick and Best 1979) empirically types 
marital relationships in terms of their level of inter- 

^^^d^ndence, their ideology of relationships, and their 
communication patterns. 

Aside from the unidimensional view of tlie family re- 
flected by the Chaffee and McLeod typology, there ii a 
conspicuous neglect of peer and sibling influences on the 
child and the adolescent, in Children oj Six Cultures 



(197S), Whiting and Whiting found that, while parent- 
child relationships made more of a contribution to the 
^child's acquisition of dependent and intimate behaviors^ 
relationships with other children had a greater effect on 
the socialization of aggression, the development of social 
behavior in general, and the emergence of prosocial acts. 
Despite the growing realization of the importance of peer 
and sibling relationships in affecting a wide array of 
interpersonal behavior (Yarrow 1975), the tangential 
flndings from Chaffee and Tims and the Johnstone study 
are the sole representation of these crucial areas in a 
decade of research. 

Television Influences on Family 
Functioning and Interpersonal 
Behavior 

The fact that family members spend about half their 
waking hours at home watching television imples that 
use of the medium should have important consequences 
for the family, if for no other reason than that it affects 
the proximity of family members to one another. Effects 
are made more likely because there are large areas of 
family functioning that are not gover'hed by societal 
norms but rather operate from rules fashioned in the 
processes of family interaction. It is likely that, when 
societal norms are absent, family members will accept 
behaviors seen on television as legitimate. 

Also, a relatively large proportion of television viewing 
is done with other family members. Robertson (1979) 
reports Neilsen data from 1975 showing that 70 percent 
of prime time watching is co-viewing by an adult and 
child. The proportion is only 20 percent for Saturday 
mornings. These figures apparently remained unchanged 
from 1971 to 1975, a period when many households 
became multi-set households. The number of television 
sets does seem to make a difference. Bower (1973) re- 
ports that in multi-set households, 43 percent of the view- 
ing was between siblings, and another 33 percent was the 
husband and wife watching together. Skigle-set homes, 
in contrast, had 55 percent viewing with the entire 
family. 

Although a strong presumptive case can be made for 
the effects on television use on family functioning, only a 
small percentage of television effect studies use inter- 
personal behavior as a criterion. As discussed earlier, the 
neglect ornV<^rpersonal effects research can be accounted 
for by the complexities of conducting group testing, the 
difficulties of Measurement, and the scarcity of theory 
conceptualized aKthat level. Theoretical explanations of 
television effects concentrate on interpersonal constructs, 
although both antisocial and prosocial outcomes imply 
interactive behavior with others. 
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The research thai is available in the area of inter- 
personal etieits (vin be ( atei^on/ed alon^ three dimen- 
sKins the seune o\ the television inlUiente, the level of 
etiett, and the direttion of effect. 

The y'turct' of television influence can be divided into 
four I uei^ories the activity of television viewing, the in- 
herent form of television, the manifest content of pro- 
i^rams, and the latent content of television messages. One 
of the frustrating aspects of trvin^ to understand the 
many nonempu icallv based assertions about television 
effects is that the authors often are not specific about the 
source of infiuence. The activity of television viewing 
entails the time allocation of the audience member re- 
i^ardless of the (C)ntent viewed. I'nfortunately, many of 
the assertions that the activity of viewing causes an effect 
are based on assumptions about what persons might have 
been domt^ (e i^ . reading books, talking with others), if 
thev were not \vat( liini^ Effects of the form of television 
are those emanating from the medium and its production 
conventions * Ai^ain, this is independent of content. Tele- 
vision, lor example, has a compelling visual image akin 
to the fascination we have with viewing a flickering fire. 
One rnav lose attention, but the visual image will induce 
Its return I he manifest content includes the portrayals 
of family roles on televisicm— the inept father and the 
'ding-bat" homemaker mother— and the demographic 
charac teristic s of those in various occupations, etc. Latent 
content are those subtle messages that may be indepen- 
dent of plot rhev include the relationships between fiim- 
ilv members, how the television family handles conflict, 
and so forth We would expect that messages portraying 
social behavior untried by the child and undiscussed feel- 
ings (e g. awkwardness. em[)arrassment) would be es- 
pecially potent sources*of learning. 

I he lr:t l of effect is divisible into three categories: 
individual, relational, and group or totaf interper- 
sonal system. Most of the research has dealt with the 
individual level, the person's psychological processes and 
social skills within the context of the family. T^he re- 
lational level focuses on the three subsystems whicih make 
up the family: the marital dyad, the parent-child system, 
and the sibling-sil)ling relationships (Goode 196|4). The 
group level treats the family as a total system wJith both 
a history and a future. There is little work on thr) last two 
levels that is relevant to the media, a situation/that ap- 
pears to need correction 

The direclvm of interpersonal effect is the most 
straightforward Some of the studies aim at discovering 
negative or dysfunctional consequences for individual so- 
( ial behavior or family functioning. Other studies are 
neutral in leaking al the effects of television on speech or 
behavior patterns without anticipation of consequences. 
A third group of studies concentrates on positive or 
functional consequenc es of television use as, for example, 
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how it helps individuals achieve their interpersonal 
goals. It is interesting to note that no study has dealt with 
both functional and dysfunctional outcomes in the same 
investigation. 

The positive and negative approaches also divide the 
research into theoretical viewpoints and models of the 
audience. Those focusing on negative outcomes tend to be 
"effects-centered" (McLeod and Reeves 1980) and take 
behaviorist approaches that portray the audience as 
being relatively passive recipients of television. Those 
finding positive effects tend to be "audience-centered" 
and use functionalist or symbolic interactionist perspec- 
tives to present a much more active problem-solving im- 
age of the audience member. 



Effects of the Activity of Television 
Watching 

Bronfenbrenner (1973) represents the strongest state- 
ment of negative (;ffects of television viewing activity, 
althoagh he does not provide empirical evidence for this 
position: 

The major impact of television is not the behavior it pro- 
duces, but tlie behavior it prevents. When the television set is 
on, it freezes everybody; they're all expressionless, focused on 
the image on the screen, and everything that used to go on 
between people— the games, the arguments, the emotional 
scenes, out of which personality and ability develop— is 
stopped. So when you turn on the television, you turn off the 
process of .making human;beings human. 

Negative consequences were examined empirically by 
Dunn et al., (1976) in a study comparing 716 low- 
income rural children living in areas of Iceland where 
television had been introduced with a matched sample of 
y>% 9- to 17-year-olds in non-television areas. No sig- 
nificant differences were found with response to adjust- 
ment to peers or family, as measured by the Bowerman 
and Kinch (1959) self-rating scales. Within the television 
community, however, there was a significant negative 
relationship after controlling for family size, age, and sex 
between television time and adjustment to peers. Family 
adjustment results were in the same direction but not 
significant. The authors acknowledge the problem of the 
direction of causality and indeed see the low adjustment 
leading to higher television use as the more likely path of 
influence. 

The relational effects of television viewing were exam- 
ined more directly in an observational study by Brody 
et al. (1 980). They brought 27 3- to 5-year-oJds and their 
mothers and fathers into a laboratory set up as a living 
room. The families were observed during a television- 
watching phase and a family play. non-television time. 
The child was allowed to select the television program 
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• watched among three types of shows. Not surprisingly, 
the children talked less during television viewing; were 
tess active, and less oneined toward parents. Interest- 
ingly, however, there was more touching between the 
child and both parents. Tacticity may be a previously 
unrecognized function of television co-viewing. 

A positive outcome investigated was the possibility that 
television could be used to facilitate interaction bctv/een 
parent and child. Williams ct al. (1979) studied 15 black 
or Spanish-surnamed parent-preschool child dyads who 
were assigned to one of three treatment groups: Parent- 
child intcractfbn focused on a toy seen on television, 
interaction on any topic other than television, and a con- 
dition where parents were not encouraged to talk with 
their children. In the first two groups, a program was 
undertaken to increase interaction by training parents to 
use a special toy kit. The results indicated that television 
couid be incorporated into the interaction, for the parents 
but not for their children. The children in the television- 
discussion condition did use less egocentric speech pat- 
terns than others. 

Negative and positive outcomes were formulated by 
Rosenblatt and Cunningham (1976) as two theoretical 
possibilities: the noise of television operation as an in- 
stigator of fa^iily tension versus television watching as a 
coping mechanism to avoid tense interaction and the ex- 
pression of anger. A sample of 64 persons, 87 percent 
female, were cither interviewed oi^ mailed back question- 
naires concerning television use and family tension 
(measured by 6 items, e.g., *'Is anyone you live with too 
critical or fault finding?" "Are you often moody?"). The 
key correlation between television time and family ten- 
sion was .41, unchanged by controlling for socioeconomic 
status. A nonsignificant contingent relationship was 
found when the sample was divided by the density of the 
living situation. The correlation between television time 
and tension was .48 in high density homes but only .21 
in those of low density. This correlational difference was 
interpreted as supporting the positive function hypothe- 
sis that tclevison is used to avoid tense interaction, but the 
authors admit the data can be argued the other way 
around. Replication with other designs and larger sam- 
ples is needed. 

\ variety of other positive functions have been sug- 
gested. Faber ct al. (1979) observed that television as an 
activity serves to guide the accessibility of the self to 
others in the family and also allows the adolescent to 
legitimize daydreaming while seeming to pay attention 
to the television. Lull (1980a) developed a more elabo- 
rate categorization of the positive functions of television 
viewing. He used an ethnographic ^'social constructivist** 
approach in a study of more than 200 families of children 
of varying ages and concluded that the mass'media are 
'\ . . valuable social resources, not unlike language and 



occasions for talk, which arc particularly uscfuKto the 
imaginative social member for the construction and 
maintenance of desired relations at home." Lull divides 
the social uses of television into structural (environ- 
mental resource as in us,'\n^ it as background noise and 
regulator in punctuating tiihc and activity) and relational 
(communication facilitation, affiliation-avoidance, social 
learning, and competence-dominance). The system pro- 
vides a potentially useful way of organizing future re- 
search in the area. 

Effects of the Form of Television 

Despite the abundance of literature on the form of 
television, little has been done that relates the unique- 
configuration of attributes of that medium to its potential 
effect on the interpersonal behavior of the audience. This 
deficiency may change in the future. Singer (1980), Tor 
example, presents an elaborately reasoned, if largely 
data-free, "cognitive-affective'' analysis on the form of 
television. A key assumption is that television is con- 
stantly bombarding us with sequences of images that 
hold our attention and maximize our orienting responses. 
Although the consumption is efficient for developing rec- 
ognition of images, it is inadequate for efficient retrieval, 
since it docs not allow the time we need to replay, think 
about, and go through the sequential verbal process of 
labeling the images sqcn. A "crowded** medium like tele- 
vision is said to establish conditions where there is less 
likelihood that much conttfnt will be transferred from 
short-term memory to the l<Vng-tcrm memory system. It 
is possible that television viewing may substitute for the 
active practice ofjonc's own imagery skills. Unlike read- 
ing, television can stimulate specific imagery content but 
not independent practice, because it allows the person to 
incorporate an external image without forming one's 
own image through reflective thinking. Singer also re- 
lates the form of television to brain functioning and par- 
ticularly to the holistic qualities of the right brain. 

Singer's work relates to interpersonal behavior 
through the wdl-documented assumption that make- 
beli'^v^ and imaginative play ^nd reply are important to 
the development of the cognitive, eniotional, and inter- 
personal skills of the child. Singer cites research showing 
training in make-believe by adults can increase children's 
capacity to tolerate delays, to move smoothly in school, to 
empathize with other children's feelings, and to become 
more effective in social interadion. While the link Singer 
makes between television's form and restriction of imag- 
inative thinking is not backed by solid empirical evidence, 
the large number of hypotheses present an interesting 
research agenda for diverse areas of content such as chil- 
dren's programing, advertising, news, and documen- 
taries. Beyond the need to document whether typical 
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television content in these areas has such limitations on 
the information processing of audience members, there 
are additional questions as to whether these limitations 
are inherent in the form or if the content could ease such 
limits. 

Effects of Manifest and Latent Content 

Research activity on manifest -content effects has^con- 
centrated heavily on children's advertising. Atkin (1976), 
using the novel method of observing parent-child inter- 
actions in supermarkets, asserts that children's behaviors 
are indeed shaped by the cereal advertisements they see. 
Hev infers this from the firmness of the child's product 
preferences and from the fact that the children reacted 
with displeasure when they did not obtain their favorite 
cereal. Similarly, Reeves and Atkin (l'979) found that the 
amount of Saturday morning television viewing was as- 
sociated with the frequency of child-initiated purchase 
requests which, in ,turn, leads to potential for conflict. 
Unfortunately, we do not know what ii]nplications, if. any, 
the child's displeasure (and* presumably the parent's at 
being pressured) has for the functioning of the dyad or 
the family. 

Negative individual conseqii^nces have been studied * 
through projective techniques (Sheikh and Moleslcf 
1977). A total of 144 primary school boys antf girls \vere 
given sentence-completion stories involving a child of the 
same sex and age seeing a consumer product advertised. 
The child was to tell what the main character is thinking 
and feeling ind what Ijappens in ihe situation. The key 
assumptions are that the child identifies with the main 
character and that he/she reveals his/her own internal 
reactions in giving responses. More than 90 percent said 
the child felt like asking the parent for the product, but 
only 57 percent said the child actually asked the parent. 
Some 66 percent (presumably of tfie 57 percent who 
thought the child had asked, although that is not indi- 
cated) felt the parents would comply. When asked what 
happened when the parent said no, 33 percent (the per- 
centage base is not indicated) gave responses classifiable 
as *^unpleasant afi*ect," 23 percent "acceptance," 23 per- 
cent **aggression," and 16 percent "persistence." If we 
are willing to accept the research assumptions and the 
lack of important details ibout the methods used, it ap- 
pears that television advertising can. lead to reactions in 
children that potentially generate family conflict. 
Goldberg and Gorn (1978) examined the strength of 
. television commercials for preschoolers by pitting the 
choice of an advertised product with other socially de- 
sirable alternatives. A majority of children in the experi- 
mental condition, who had previously viewed a program 
with commercials for the product, chose to play with the 
toy rather than with a friend, compared to only .30 per- 



cent for a control^ group seeing the film without commer- 
cials. Similar diflTerences w^re Found for playing with a 
"not-so-nice boy" with the product rather than with a 

^ "nice boy" without it. Fewer children in the experi- 
mental condition than in the control condition were will- 
ing to accept what was reported to them as being their 
mother's preference for another product. Those having, 
seen the commercials were also less willing to play with 
a parent denying the child's request, .and fewer of them 
felt the child was still happy afterward. Again, there is 
equivocal evidence for advertising commercials potenti- 
ally generating family conflict. 

The same authors provide evidence for the manifest 
content of television having more positive outcomes 
(Goldberg and Gorn 197,9). Exposure to a Sesame Street 
sequence showing nonwhite and white children playing 
together led middl^r-class preschoolers to ^choose non- ' 
whites as playmates immediately after seeing the pro- 
gram, but delayed testing showed the effect diniirtished' 
markedly. Replication with a 'group of lower income 
children failed. \ 

Lull (1980a) gives examples of how family members 
use pieces of television content' for relational purposes. 
The program wafihed creates an immediate agenda, al- 
lowing the child to use tfie 'television example to gain 
entry into the family conversation. Other uses of the 

> rpanifest content are to help the person clarify values and 
attitudesthroughthevicwingofcontroversialprograming.** 
Studies of th^ eflTects of thejatent content of television 
are quite sparse. Lulf (1980a) discusses subtle learning 
experiences in his i^tudy but provides few examples of 
such experiences. Faber et al. (1979) give examples of 
' learning at lyrorc subtle levels, particularly learning ap- 
propriate behavior in unfamiliar roles and situations. In 
general, we expect that, at change points in the devel- 
opment of the family life cycle, individuals thrust into 
new roles or situations may seek information about how 
to behaVe in those roles and consequently be mare sus- 
ceptible to the latent content of the shows that they 
watch. 



Overviev^ of Television Effects on 
Fan^ily an^ Intefpersonal Behavior 

\ Research on the EflTects of television on family and 
interpersonal behavior is generally sparse. The research 
that has been done focuses on social behavior at the 
individual level, undoubtedly because of the convenience 
of obtaining data from individuals rather than groups. At 
best, the relational and family system levels are brought 
into a discussion of the findings by implication. 

For the possible sources of television influence, most of 
the^esearch attention has been directed to the activity of, 
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television viewing pvr se and its effects on responses, such 
ds an individual s cc>pini< behavior within the family or 
the displa(Vinent ol other activities A secondary focus 
has tieen on the manifest content of television programs. 
There is a marked lack of serious* consideration of the 
forms of television messages, aflthough Singer opens up a 
host of research possibilities. Finally, research evidence 
on the impact of the fatent content of television is 
nonexistent ' 

The research suffers from the fact that most investiga- 
tors fincTone of two possible effects. One group tries to 
find effects that mav have negative con^uences for in- 

^ ^rp<!r^nal relations, for example a child*s unh^pincss 

• wheif^ * purchase attempt h^ been rejecteji' by liis/her 
*^moih^r:"AttV>4tier group i^kes an exclusively positive ap- 
proach by rep^atefily isolating yet another function of 
television withojjt the consideration of possible dysfunc- 
iicms inherent in the same viewing act. At this juncture, ; 
what is needed is a broader definition of the impact on 
family relations that includes both positive and negative 

" consequences Within this broader definition, it may be 
necessary to hypothesize effects at more than one level of 
family functioning. A giveo behavior may> for example, 
have negative effects on t'he individual yet neutral or even 
positive irffeas at the relational or family level. For ex- 
ample, in tbc^ rejection of the child's purch^e attempt, 
the frdstration of the child may be seen as a negative 
indiviciuai effect, yet the maintenance of a set of family 
values cohcerning what is appropriate to buy and/or the 
role' of the p arent in the purchase attempt may have a 
positive effect across ,the family. 

Thr majority of the' content analyses have had a rather 
narrow demographic-sociological focus. Based on the * 
premise that the source of effect of television comes frorll 
the manifest content that viewers see, a typical content 
analysis counts the propulsions of women or minorities 
occupying various occupational roles. Within these^he- 

- mas^, little attention has been paid to the latent content of 
the shows, particularly the interpersonal behaviors ol 
television characters inaheir interactions. Curiously, al- 
though 'communication is universally acknowledged as 
an obvious and vital part of actual faipily life, televised 
family communication amd interpersonal behavior have 
not been systematically examined. • 

The act of television viewing has been examined as it 
relates to the development of social and communicative 
skills. Zimbardo (1977) speculates that thr inability to 
communicate effec tively with others may arise from the 
passivity learned in responding to a televised world. In a 
program Zimbardo designed to help individuals develop 
communic^ation skills, one participant described his ex- 
perience's with television in this way: 



Perhaps the sint^lc greatest factor in my life was television. I 
was taught manners by my mother and not much by my father. 



but I was taught almost everything b^ television. I would esti- 
mate an average of at least three hours of TV a day, all*tny life. 
The largest factor that TV played in my life is that no feedbacR 
is required. When you watch TV, you arc passive. I have 
always b^cn gcK)d at listening and learning bulpoor at speaking 
to-others. " . 

Similar to Chaujicey Gardner in Jerzy Kosinski^s Being' 
There, this participant, lacking in communication skills, 
wa« only ableyfb watch* and not participate^in, the social 
interactions ot^thxise in his environment. Although the 
example is compelling, our immediate concern is not 
with the effect of the act of ' television viewing on th€ 
development of social and communicative abilities but 
rather with the.effccts that tht latent content of television 
may l^ve on such development. 

In both television and real- world interaction^t is im- 
possible t(^ think of any message sent by one pSrson to 
andther that does not in some way also carry a commen- 
tary on the relationship between the two parties. Thi^ 
commentary tells how the message is to be interpreted 
(Raush et al. 1979). Naturally,, the recipient may re- 
spond to a message in a varriety of ways. He or she may 
accept it, reject it, counter it, etc.^^Orrtlustratjon of this 
point comes from the Mary Tyler Moor^ Shbw. Mary 
plays the executive producer of a television new^^ro- 
g>am, and Lou Grant is her boss. In most of their inter- 
actions, Mary refers to her boss as Mr. Grant, while he 
ca^ls'her Mary. The .other male characters in the show, 
junior in status to Mary, call'tbeir boss by his first name. 
This p/attern is significant if we recall that communica- 
tion occurs at both a content and a relational level (Bate- 
son^ 1958; Watzlawick et al. 1967). The content level 
involves what i^aid in a conversation, while the re- 
lational level taps how what has been said defines ttie 
relationship between the partners. By using the terms of 
address that they use, Mary, is defining herself as 
significantly lower in status than her boss, who accepts 
that definition. Their relationship can be seen as a com- 
plementary one, with Lou as the dominant and Mary as 
thcsubmissive partner in the relationship. Mary's occa- 
sional attempts to change the definition ot her relation- 
ship to Lou arepften rejected by him. The«cclati<rt^al level 
allows viewers lo^ssign meaning to what they see and to 
understand the relationships defined Hy the interactants. 
Not surprisingly, Mary*s deferential behavior and the 
complementary relationship that exists between Mary 
and Mr. Grant affect the audience. Few of jhe children 
in a recent ^tudy (Miller and Reeves 1976) knew th^t 
Mary was an executive; most assumed that she was a 
secretary. These children ^responded to the relationship 
definitions rather than to the manifest conte;it of th^ 
roles. 

It is apparent that more than the content level could be 
fruitfully considered if we want to understand what it Js 
that viewers see oa television. Siyce the relational level of 
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the message supplies iniormation on how the content is 
to be interpreted, lontent-analysis schemes would be 
strengtljened by including relational information. To 
code relational communication, the messages of two indi- 
vi'duals must be taken into account at the same time. This 
can be accomplished with the coding schemes used suc- 
cessfully in examining relational communication in 
actual marital dyads (Ericson and Rogers 1973) and 
families (Ellis 1976). 

The latent content of television Can also be examined 
at the individual level. Television's production conven- 
* tions call for conversat'ions between characters that differ 
in subtle ways from typical real-world interactions. Most 
television dialog is dyadic, people tend not to talk over, or * 
interrupt, one another, they stay on the same topic, and 
tKcy tend not to procrastinate about their decisions. In 
general, television characters seem to maintain a smooth 
and easy flow of interaction. Consequently, given the 
communication skills that they exhibit, most television 
•^characters would be considered markedly competent 
communicators (Weimann 1977; Argyle 1969). Al- 
though we need empirical evidence on the latter point, 
given the constraints imposed by production standards, 
viewers may indeed be exposed only to indivic^uals dem- 
onstrating optimal communications skills. For a viewer 
to be a competent social* interactor, he or she must not 

" only know what the appropriate communication behav- 
iors arc but must also be able to enact them under a 
variety of circumstances. Excessive television viewing 

" probably provides viewers with many models of coi.imu- 
nication competence, ^yet it may seriously Timit viewers* 
opportunities to practice their own interaction skills. To 
ascertain the conditions under which television helps or 
hinders the development of a variety of social and com^ 

^ municative skills, we need first to ascertain the level of 
communicative competence exhibited by television char- 
acters. , ^ 

. The communication behaviors of television characters 
are related to the outcomes that the characters experi- 
ence. If Bandura (1977) is correct and if much of our 
behavior is learned by observing how others are rein- 
forced or punished for their acts, televised family commu- 
nication patterns not only need to be cataloged tut also 
subsequently related tfT particular outg^mes. Two major ' 
outcomes in family life are stability and satisfaction. St^ 
bility refers to continuity in family life, that is, whether 
the relationships persist or are terminated; satisfaction 
refers to the happiness of the family members. These out-, 
come variables are orthogonal in that relationships may 
persist whether they are satisfying or not satisfying. 
Conversely, under a variety of circumstances, relation- 
ships may terminate whether they are satisfying or' 
dissatisfying. 



We.have little information on the relationship between 
televised interaction patterns and tliose thafoccur in real 
families. Specifying the connections' between televised 
interactions and outcomes may help to clarify th^t rela- 
tionship. Minimally, we should be concerned with in- 
teraction patterns that serve to optimize stability and 
satisfaction in couples and families as they arc presented 
on television and occur in real couples. 

We began this section by analyzing the ways that 
television viewing logically could be ^'xpected to influence 
interpersonal behavior and family functioning and the 
levels at which such a problem could be conceptualized 
and studied. As we considered each of the analytical 
categories, however, we found that little empirical re- 
search has been conducted to examine the eff'ects of 
television viewing on families. What becopies strikingly 
apparent from the gaps in our scheme are the many 
directions that research could and should takejvithin the 
next decade. In the remainder of this section, we* will 
nwke suggestions concerning pressing questions as well 
as a research schema for studying'the interpersonal im- 
plications of media eff^ects. 

Two broad questions dealing with both cognitive 
awareness and behavioral change arise from our discus»- 
sion of the gaps in the empirical literature. The first 
question deals with the cognitive aspect of the problem ' 
and asks how much relational communication is per- 
ceived and understood by the viewer. In other words, 
what do viewers learn about interpersonal behavior^rom 
television portrayals? Although awareness may not be 
necessary for behavior to change, it would bp useful to see 
if viewers perceived the same dimensions of relational 
communication usually isolated by theorists. The second 
question concerns the beharioral change issue. Essen- 
tially, it asks what effect television's rclationafand other 
latent content has on the interpersonal behaviors of fam- 
ily members. 

Theijasic research stratctgy designed to deal ,with these 
questions would be two-tiered. It would first involve the 
collection of a numSer oftelevision segments that illus- 
trate the latept content issue that is to be explored. Fam- 
ilies would be asked to view these segments and then tCK 
participate in an interaction task. This task might involve 
interacting directly on what they had viewed, or the fam- 
ily group could be asked to interact in order to study a 
'particular aspect of their functioning. They could be 
asked, for example, to make a decision, plan sorpething 
together, or even to engage in conflict. The interactions 
among family members could then be coded in order to 
assess the effects of the stimuli on their communicative- 
patterns. 

We have tried to emphasize the importance of moving 
beyond the study of individual eff*ects to those at the 
relational or family level. We have suggested that re- 
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la^ional lev^! cfTecu ''W be examined by considering the 
interaction that occurs betweirn individuals. In -addition 
iX> the various kinds of interaction analysis, relational 
level information can be examined by comparing across 
the* perspectives of the family members. Measures like 
accuracy derived from^the co-orieritation model wo\ild be 

..particularly useful in this regard (McLeod and Chaffee 
1973). Mapping thesc^rclational leveUcffects is not an. 
easy task. Two factors contribute to its difficulty: First, 
we suffer from ^ dearth of oofrceptualiza:ion at the re- 
lational level. We •hav<; tov develop the terminology to 

. discuss effects that occu^ l;^yondnhc individual level. 
Second, the number; of uhits to be Vfonsidered rapidly 
incrjrases when the relatiQnalv level is considered. The 
average American family of four contains six dyads, - 
while the six-perpn fartily has sixteen dyads or two- 
person groups. In many, cases, predictions must be de- 
rived concerning the effects of certain m^dia content on 
particular dyads within -the family. 

Finally. cthe research scheme that i^c have outlined 
demands both a more sophisticated approach to the anal- 
ysis of television content and a serious consideration of 
family interaction. Both' are necessary to advance our 
understanding of the direct effects of the media on family 
functioning. 



Ifrterpersonal Mediation of . 
Television Effects 

Because interpersonal processes play so important a 
part in so many forms of soci a f behavior, it is logical to 
investigate the effects of television exposure as potentially 
mediated by communication with others in the person's 
social networks. Either directly from the influence 
attempts of another person or indirecUy through less , 
consciously motivated interaction, interpersonal commu- 
nication could lessen or enhance the effects of television. 

Many authors have^ suggested that family members 
and ojhcr signficant persons play such roles, but 
evidence to support such claims is less available. Brown 
aod Linnc (1976), for example, argue that the family acts 
to develop a filter which, in turn, influences the impact 
of television content. The evidence for this claim As 
not convincing, largely because few researchers have 
bothered to analyze family processes as contingent or 
conditional variables producing different magnitudes of 
television effects within level's of the third variables or 
interacting with television exposure to produce signifi- 
cant effects. 

Two separate questions are posed in this area of re- 
search: First, what is the evidencethat familie?; and other 
interpersonal socialization^ agents do have mediating 
effects? Second, what mediating effects could such inter- 



personal sources have were they induced to intervene in 
the child's uses of television? The latter is clearly a ques- 
tion for experimental reseaVch. 



Field Studio^ of Interpersonal 
Mediation Effects 

The simplest type of social mediation is/iewing tele- 
vision accompaniiid by another person w/thout explicit 
mediation attempts. Atkin anS Greenbeifg (1977) found 
the mere presence oHa parent had more' effect than any 
specific mediation attempt in dampening the emotional 
responses of their children to television. Apparently, the 
effects of mere presence/are not restricted to using par* 
ents as mediators. Children's recall of central ^nd inci- 
dental program content was facilitated by the presence of 
an adult experimenter (Watkins et al. in press). 

The presence of peers may 'also mediate television 
effects. Sproull (1973) reported that peer, presence did 
not affecj visual attention, but it did induce more overt 
television-cclated behavior (e.g., imitation, laughmg) 
among 4-year-olds. Drabman and^Thomas (1977) ob- 
served the behavior of 45 preschool boys immediately 
after they had viewed either an aggressive or a prosogal 
film. Those viewing with a j^eer were more likely to 
imitate the television content, particularly in displaying 
assaultive behavior after the aggressive program. An- 
derson et al. (in press) found that peers viewing together 
influenced each others' behavior in a synchronized fash- 
ion; when one child looked at the screen, the other chil- 
dren tended to do the same thing. 

Korzenny (1977) looked at more specific types of me- 
diation in examining the effects of combinations of '*in- 
ternal" and "external" orientations of parents in altering 
the impact of television violence. Internal orientation is 
defined as modes of parent-child interaction that provide 
the child with the necessary cognitive structure for evalu- 
ating his or her social behavior. The child's internal ori- 
entatiop did predict lessening of antisocial effects, but the 
mother's internal orientation was not related. Those high 
internal-orientation children who had lo<v external- 
orientation parents and who viewed violent television 
only>nfrequently were the lowest in antisocial behavior. 
Korzenny's main conclusion was, however, that tele- 
vision remains a contributory source of socialization 
independent of parental practice and the child's inter- 
nalization of moral values. 

Parental mediation may not always be in the direction 
of reducing undesirable outcomes of television exposure. 
Robertson et al. (1979) studied 673 mothers and their 
grade school children with respect to the mediation of 
exposure to proprietary medicine commercials and the 
child's beliefs, attitudes, and requests to the mother re- 
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' . ■ garding medicine I^hey concluded that parents do not ^ 
provide critical insights allowing the child to discount 
messages but instead largely reinforce the commercial *. 

^Il^cssagcs. ' 

Cultivation studies by the Annenbcrg grpup have ^ 
shown a positive relationship between heavy television . 
viewing and perceptions of mterpersona^l mistrust among 
both adults and •children. Such findings have relevance 
for interperson^^l beljavior, if. we are willing to assume 
that' perceptions of mistrust have direct consequences for 
overt interpersonal behavior. At least two studies ^re 
pertinent to mediation effects. Rothschild (1979) found 
that-high cohesion of the peer group among third and 
fifth graders ^^inhibited or reversed'* the cultivation 
influence on interpersonal mistrust. Parental influences 
J were found by Gross and Morgan (1980) in tcrm^ of fpur 
characteristics of "family context'* and cultivation effects 
for adolescents. High parental protect ivcness in* restrict- 
ing television viewing, parents* perceiving television as^ 
useful and real, and low conflict over viewing eliminated 
the relationship between heavy viewing and inter- 
personal mistrust. 



Experimental Studies of Interpersonal 
Mediation Effects 

Several experimental studies have shown the 
effectiveness of interpersonal intervention in enhancing 
thcprosocial effects of television programs. Lesser (1974) 
found that, among disadvantaged preschoolers, those 
children viewing \esame Street with their mothers' and 
talking with them about it were more likely than others 
to increase their learning 6f cognitive skills. Similarly, 
Singer and Singer (1976) found that adults can bridge 
the gap between the television content of Mister Rogers' 
Seighbnrhood and the limited span of attention of 
preschoolers by calling attention to specific features of the 
program. Other ramifications of their research on inter- 
vention arc reported elsewhere (Singer and Singer, 1980, 
1981; Tower ct al."l979; Singer ct al. 1980). Collins 
ct al. (1981) report that facilitating or linking comments 
by co-vicwing-3dults facilitated the understanding of im- 
plicit program content by second grader^ 

Experimental intervention by a popuKr teacher sup- 
plying interpretive comments also had a strong influence 
on what preschoolers learn from a noncducational pro- 
gram (Cordcr-Bolz and 0*Bryant 1978). These mcdia- 
' tion effects may also hold for first graders according to 
Walling (1976) who concludes that combining television 
with parental discussion increased the child^s mention of 
the behavior previously seen on television when analyz- 
ing problem-solving tasks. X 
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Experimental induction of mediation also has been 
studied by advertising messages. Trisad et al. (1978) 
studied the effects of the discrepancy between commercial ^ 
messages and the mother*s evaluation of a product on 64 
8- to 10-year-old boys. Mothers gave cither of two ex- 
perimental inductions: power assertive and reasoning. 
Both strategies had the effect of delaying the child's deci- 
sion time in choosing a product in a simulated store 
situation. The reasoning strategy had the effect of rein- 
forcing the mother ^s^wishcs when a low attractive prod-* 
uct was shown in an ad, but the reverse effect was shown 
for the more attractive product. The power-assertion 
strategy backfired for the low attractive pr(5fluct.^ 

Atkin and Miller (in press) asked rtic parents of 276 
grade school childrcn'to view with the child and explain 
the content of one of *thrcc Saturday morning newscasts. ^ 
The induction succeeded in stimulating the child's ex- 
,posurc and attention to all three newscasts and enhanced 
recall of one of the thr"?©. programs (about girls in little 
league baseball). There was no evidence that the news- 
casts stimulated' information seeking or interest in news 
topics generally. 

Overview of Mediating Influences 

* It is obvious that the area of interpersonal mediating 
influences has been neglected. This is especially un- 
fortunate in view of the growing importance of condi; 
tional and contingent relationships to communication 
theory and of their potential contribution to the devel- 
opment of applications for public policy. The relatively 
few studies arc far from being critical tests of the various 
mediation hypotheses. Their evaluation is made more 
difficult by a lack of clear description of the experimental 
manipulations and data analyses in several instances. In 
the conduct of the experimental mediation studies, there 
arc some difficult problems to overcome. It is difficult to 
recruit a representative sample of mothers and teachers 
and to get them to cooperate in carrying out the manipu- 
lation strategics under natural conditions. It is importatit 
to do careful manipulation checks under such conditions - 
and to use larger groups than would be needed in more 
easily controlled laboratory conditions. 

Regarding the cultivation studies, there is a need^toscc 
how the perceptions of interpersonal mistrust linked to 
television viewing arc related to overt interpersonal be- 
havior. Do these perceptions affect the person's intcr-^ 
actions in the family and with peers? 

There is a strong need to conceptualize more clearly 
the ways parents and other agents of sociafization could 
enhance or mitigate television's effects. There have been 
relatively few attempts to do so. McLcod ct al. (1972) 
examined three types of strategies: control of the use of 
the set; interpretation or discounting of the- content of 
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programs; and acung on thfetonncction of television con- 
tent to the criterion behavior. Most experiments have * 
used relatively simply interventions, such as discussion 
(Walling 1976), explaining the meaning "of the content 
(Atkin and Miller in press), and interpretive comments 
(Gorder-Bolz and 0*Bryaht 1978). Prasad et (1978) 
use the presumably more complicated distinction be- 
tween power-assertive and reasoning techniques. Mes- 
^aris and ^arett (1981) develop a more elaborate scheme: 
focusing on the chjld^s proficiency regarding the repre- - 

• sen^tional conventions of commercial television and con- 
tributing to the child's perceptions of tljie validity and 
generalizabilify of specific types of programs through 
• articulation of cognitive rategdrics, shaping of behaviors, 
and development of social^ relationships. More vyork is. 
needed in the.devclopmcht and explicatior^of these inter- 

; vcntion strategics.^ 
# 

Finally, there is a need to evaluate carefully action 
pro-ams such as the Parents Participation Workshops 
in terpis of. what populations can be reached, what'the 



participants learn, how they transmit this learning to the 
children, and, most critically, what ^ect this has on 
what the children learn from tel^visio.i. 

t * 

Conclusions 

It is apparent that the bright promise of gaining new 
knowledge about the role of interpersonal relations^ in 
mediating the impact of television contained in the 
Surgeon GeneraFs committee report was not fulfilled 
very well by the research of the seventies. One bright spot 
in the picture is the fact that the majority of the most 
f proniising work has been published in the past 2 or 3 
years. Then, too, there arc new developments, indepen- 
dent of the work reviewed'here, taking place in the areas 
of family study, interaction analysis, and the identi^ca- 
tion of mass mecjia effects that, if brought' together, could 
bring much more systematic and sustained examinations 
of (hr issues of interpersonal mediation in the decade 
aljL^eadr^ 
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It is now recognized thu television is a major source of 
observational learning auu^ for many persons, a definer 
of cultural norm^ Indeed, it has become one of the pri- 
mary agencies of socialization that our. society possesses. 
But there is still little recognition that the 30 hours a 
wtfek of television typically seen by American viewers 
may have great significance for their health. Although 
research in the area of television and health is relatively 
new, there are advances in the behavioral and medical 
sciences, as^vell as promisifng preliminary research in 
television and related technologies, that point the way to 
a research agenda in the health acca in. the 1980s. 

In the medical arena,'there is growing awareness that 
biomedical advances have led to a shift in the burden of 
illness away from acute, often infectious disease to condi- 
tions where issues of personal behavior play a key role in 
the cause and course of the illness. The current leading 
causes of death among adolescents and young adults are 
accidents (chiefly aiitomobile), si^icide, and homicide. ^ 
Along older persons, heart attacks, stroke, and cancer, y 
particularly lung cancer, head the list. Healthy People: 
Thg Surgeon CeneraVs Report on flealth Promotion and 
' Disease Preventiort published in J 979, concluded that 
culturally fustainel behaviors aTfa lifestyle factors now 
account for as mucli as half of the current mortality and 
are the leading causes of morbidity rn the United States. 
Televisiorican be presumed to irifluenct health attitudes 
and health \fhaviors. 

This scctioi^of the report reviews the current status of 
health-related television research, with an emphasis oh 
opportunities for future research. There are studies that 
shed light on the unsuspected influences of television on 
health beliefs and on the unexplored potential of tele- 
vision for health promotion. 



Several types of television influences on health atti- 
tudes and behaviors have been described. There are stud- 
ies of the direct health messages of television advertising 
of medicines. There are also analyses of portrayals of 
medical conditions, physician and patient behaviors in 
television dramas for their message content. 

More .indirect health messages have also been in- 
vestigated, such as content analyses of television dramas 
to determine the type, frequency, and context of por- 
trayals of lifestyle behaviors that are significantly health- 
related, for example, smoking, use of alcohol, risky- 
driving, or use of seat belts. 

Factors influencing the eff'ectiveness of public interest 
health program^ have been reviewed. Mixed mrfdia cam- 
paigns have been analyzed in addition to those relying 
exclusively^ on television. 

The uses of television for institutionalized persons and 
for therapeutic purposes have also been examined. 

Finally, it has been noted that, with .newer tech- 
nologies such as cable television and satellite television, 
there are expanded possibilities for health education and 
therapeutic uses of television. 

As the review of Gerbner et al. shows, there are several 
health-related behaviors portrayed on television that 
merit attention. These include the health eff'ects of vio- 
lence, the depictions of mental illness, and the several 
kinds of behavior that have been identified as risk factors 
for the leading causes oT mortality, such as nutrition and 
dietary patterns, smoking, and alcohol use. Pbrtrayals of 
doctors and health settings are also of significance. These 
portrayals are embedded in thy dramatic and entertain- 
ment programs, Tind'they convey a consistent message, 
particularly to young viewers. In the behavic^al sciences, 
there is consensus about the significant impact of bchav-^ 
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ior observed in television dramas. vScript writers and 
television producers are^^enerally unaware of the poten- 
tiality for incidental learning of health-damaging — or 
health-promoting — lifestyles as people watch their dra- 
itjatic productions. Entertainment television is not, of 
course, expected* to be a health cduca|or. Yet minor 
changes in portrayals, which would have no effect on the 
dramatic appeal of <he programs, nrtight have major im- 
plications, for good health of the viewers. 

Although this volume is not particularly concerned 
with television commercials, it cannot ignore them in a 
discussion of televi.sion and health. As Atkin points out in 
his review of consumer roles in another section of this 
volume, it is clear that children's behavior is influenced 
by advertising messages. The average child sees literally 
thousands of commercials every year, many of which are 
for f(K)d products, and half are for low-nutrition items. 
Some advertisers are beginning to include information 
about the importance of good nutrition — such as having 
a nutritious breakfast— and these efforts should be recog- 
nized and encouraged. 

Solomon's review not only describes several successful 
health campaigns on television but also analyzes the rea- 
sons for the successes — a^nd the failures — of the cam- 
paigns that have appeared over theipast several years. 
Some experts are still pessimistic about the value of cam- 
paigns; others are more optimistic and have stressed the 
importance of social and behavioral systems instead' of 
simple immediate effects. In discussing the possible rea- 
sons for successes and failures of health campaigns, Solo- 
mon emphasizes the need for problem analysis, of how 
and why the campaign was planned^ selection of the 
media, design of the messages, and evaluation of all com- 
ponents of the campaign. 

Successful campaigns^ have often been coupled with 
related community efforts. These combined efforts have 
demonstrated areas that deserve research attention: 

1. Specific culture-sensitive information should be de- 
veloped regarding the threat to health. 

2. Specific culture-sensitive information should be 
provided about skills helpful in coping with the 
health risk factofs and living with chronic disease 
or dealing with physical handicaps. 

3. Methods of providing prompt reinforcement for 
early changes in health-promoting behavior pat- 
terns need further development. 

4 C'ommunity organization should be studied for 
finding ways that provide respected role models for 
health-promoting behaviors and long-term social 
reinforcement of such behaviors. 

•5. Studies of family involvement in television- 
mediated health education, are needed. 



6. Ways of using family support to eithance motiva- 
tion to engage in and sustain health-promoting be- ' 
haviors also need further study. 

Similar conclusions were reached at a conference held 
in September 1980, sponsored by the Institute of Medi- 
cine, on the use of mass media for health promotion and 
disease prevention. The conferees listed the following 
issues: 

What is the message to be conveyed, and who shall 
develgp it? 

What is the target audience, ^and who selects it? 

What is known about how the media can be most 
effective in reaching the target audience? ' 

How can health-damaging material in entertainment 
programing and mass media be counteracted? 

How can access to the n^edia be assured for health- 
promoting messages and programing? 

In the near future, there should be more information 
available about the effectiveness of health campaigns, 
because several large-scale projects, some of them funded 
by the National Institutes of Health, are now underway. 
An important research goal for the 1980s is the evalu- 
ation of such campaigns to learn how to increase their 
effectiveness even more. Considering the vast numbers of 
people reached through television ajid the comparatively 
low cost per person, health campaigns to prevent illness 
could be a significant factor in general lowering of costs 
of health care. This is especially true when technology of 
cable television and satellite will make it possible to reach 
more people and more targeted audiences, 

Rubinstein and Sprafkin*s review points up how little 
research has been done to evaluate the effects of television 
on the lives of institutionalized people. Similarly, the use 
of television for therapeutic purposes, such as helping 
people to cope with fears and phobias, is only in its 
beginnings. As Rtibinstein and Sprafkin*s study shows, 
television can be used effectively to facilitate positive 
changes io social behavior of institutionalized behav- 
iorally disturbed children. 

These exploratory reviews show that much remains to 
be done in areas already under scrutiny and that there 
are many, research opportunities in the area of television 
and health. In addition, there are some totally un- 
explored areas. There have been no attempts to assess in 
systematic studies the direct effects of television-viewing 
behaviors as health influences in their own right. Several 
issues appear to merit attention. < 

The passivity of television watching has not been stud- 
ied with regard to the physical fitness of children or 
adulf s. The relationship, if any, of the amount of physicah 
exercise to the amount of viewing time is not known. Nor 
is there any clue to whether early and continued viewing 



establishes enduring [)atterns of passive, rather than ac- 
tive, participation. 
I Eating behaviors during television watching could 
have great significance. Conventional wisdom states that 
there is a high association between the eating of junk 
foods and television watching. This has not been system- 
atically studied. It is also believed that many adults link 
television viewing with the drinking of wine and beer and 
systematically increase their alcohol intake as a result, If * 
true, the cumulative effects of <:onditioned eating and 
drinking patterns could have serious long-term health 

effects. , 

The content of television programs can have varying 
arousal effects, and the continuing noise levels of tele- 
vision may operate as a chronic stressor for some persons. 
It is not known whether stress can be induced by the 
interacting effects of television arousal and responses that 
are giv^n to othen stimuli of persons in the Viewing envi- 
ronment. ()n the other hand, television seems also to have 
a potential, at other times, for reducing sti^ess i nd dissi- 
pating tension for some persons who have stressful work 
situations or other sources of tension. For some, it is a 
cause of insomnia; for others, it is a cure. One practical , 
question here is: Are there children suffering chronic 
fatigue from staying up late to view television? All of 
these arousal and stressor effects of television need to be 
studied as potential factors influencing health status. 

On another aspect of television, it should be mentioned 
that the news reporting on television offers a separate 
avenue for communicating health information. It would 
appear that those who report the news are willing, even 
eager, to receive new and interesting health-related in- 
formation. Media reporters at the Institute of Medicine 
conference, mentioned above, suggested that news and 
news coverage may have contributed to salutary chaftges 
, in health behavior. Research is needed to establish the 
. relative credibility of news reports on health issues versus 
public service announcements and other explicitly edu- 
cational approaches. 

In summary, television is a pervasive source of intended 
and unintendefd information, myths, and persuasion^ 
about health matters. The potential for use of television 
as a major adjunct to developing and enhancing healthful 
behaviors seems to be very great. In the coming decade, 
there are many promising directions for future re- 
search to facilitate use of television for health education, 
health promotion, and disease prevention. The Institute 
of Medicine* conference summarized some of them as 
follows: 
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1. To investigate and define health knowledge and, 
attitudes of the general public, and of specific sub- 
groups, that may predispose people to accept or 
reject advice about health. Such information should 
be available to those designing media-based health 
campaigns. 

2. To examine the health messages received through 
television and to assess their impact on children, 
adolescents, the elderly, and other special popu- 
lations. What do they learn about health from 
television— and from radio, rock music, magazines, 
and other media? How do these negate or reinforce 
one another? How does media influence compare 
with that of parent and sibling role models or with 
peer pressures? 

3. To examine the impact on physical and mental 
health of new media technologies and their uses. 

4. To investigate the effectiveness of television tech- 
nologies and possible other technologies in helping 
the elderly to maximize coping skills, and the dis- 
abled aftd chronically ill to minimize functional 
dependency and maximize their coping skills 
through systematic television presentations tailored 
to their needs. This kind of research may have 
special relevance for persons in institutions. 

5. To clarify the nature, type, and scope of health 
information currently available through television 
and other mass media, and the degree to which the 
average person is exposed to the body of health 
knowledge that is available. 

6. To identify specific population subgroups at risk 
for excessive morbidity and mortality, to define the 
health problems of these groups, and to analyze 
what is known about the health knowledge and 
attitudes of these groups. Such information could 
then serve as the basis for the development of mul- 
timedia health education efforts targeted at these 
audiences. 

7. To investigate the formal and informal channels 
that now exist for the communication of health 
information, including research results, from 
health professionals to television writers, for both 
news and entertainment. How health information 
is communicated to producers and network execu- 
tives also needs to be studied. Such investigations 
might explore ways to improve and regularize com- 
munication and collaboration between health pro- 
fessionals and the television industry. 
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It is appropriate that this voliimc of scientific progress 
provides consideration to health portrayals and influ- 
ences since the original report of the Surgeon GeneraFs 
Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social 
Behavior include research on health. Although investiga- 
tion of television's contribution to health-related con- 
ceptions and behaviors has lagged behind violence, sex, 
social rHes, and other concerns, several policy and re- 
search developments, not to mention salience to the pub- 
lic health mission, make such attention timely as well as 
needed. 

One development's the Surgeon General's recent call 
• for a reordering of health priorities. Healthy People: The 
Surgeon Generars Report on Health Promotion and Dis- 
ease Prevention (1979) concluded that culturally sus- 
tained Ipehavioral and lifestyle factors account for as 
much as half of U.S. mortality. 

A shift in health priorities to cultural and behavioral 
research highlights the central role of television in social- 
izing individuals and stabilizing lifestyles. The success 
or failure of educational and informational campaigns 
depends largely on the broader cultural context into 
whicK they are injected. Few campaigns can succeed 
without knowing what they are up against. Today, that 
means knowing what messages and images television as 
a whole discharges into the mainstream of common 
consciousness. 

Our long-range project, called Cultural Indicators, 
was given its first major impetus in the research for the 
original report to the Surgeon General. It has tracked the 
messages and images embedded in network television 
drama (and recently commercials), and viewer concep- 
tions and behaviors, in many«ireas of life. A pilot study 
of health-related messages and images, drawing on the 
entire Cultural Indicators data bank, was commiissioned 
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for this report by the National Institute of Mental 
Health. Fihally, a new theoretical formulation enjerging 
from our research and consistent with the results of a 
wide variety of independent investigations enables us 
to cast our review of findings on television's cultivation 
of viewer conceptions and behaviors in a coherent 
framework. 

Unlike other media, television is used relatively non- 
selectively. Most viewers watch by the clock rather than 
by the program. Television is like a ritual. It involves the 
average American household for Wi hours a day in a 
stable and repetitive world of shows, news, and commer- 
cials designed to hold and sell the largest possible public 
at the least possible cost. Its entertainmenfprograms and 
commercials, with potential health (and other) lessons 
embedded in thenx, reach tens of millions of viewers. 
Even more importanll^iu^hese messages reach viewers 
who would otherwise not expose themselves to such 
information. 

Single programs and isolated messages or even cam- 
paigns may be submerged in the daily and weekly 
rhythm of the^elevision ritual. But the recurrent patterns 
of health information in many types of programing be- 
come parts of the inescapable mainstream of our widely 
shared symbolic environment. 

This is a review of what we know and what we need 
to know about these patterns and their lessons for view- 
ers. The evidence is fragmentary and uneven. It is more 
indicative of the potentiaNand promise of such researcji 
than it is complete or definitive. Nevertheless, it is sug- 
gestive of the problems that must be taken into account in 
designing health-education efforts and in addressing tele- 
vision directly as a central sector of the new frontier in 
health promotion and disease prevention. 
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Our pilot* study was conducted as a preliminary step in 
the full development of indic>4anL0f health-related mes- 
sages embedded in television programs and, of their re- 
lation to viewer conceptions. and behaviors. It used the 
cumulative Cultural Indicators data bank and included a 
special study of 1 week's network dramatic programing, 
analyzing portrayals of selected aspects of medicine, ill- 
ness, nutrition, dripking, smoking, body weight, and 
safety. The source of research results not otherwise cited 
or specific;^lly identified vill therefore be ;he pifot study 
and the Cultural Indicators data banjc of television con- 
tent and viewer conceptions of social reality. (For details 
of methodology and other findings see Gerbner et al. 
1978, 1979, 198()/>0 



What Viewers See 

The avera^e viewer spends about 30 hours a week 
with the television set. Health-related concepts and be- 
haviors appear many times in programs and commer- 
cials. Dramatic, social, and sales functions, rather than 
therapy oi#clence, govern the presentations. 

-Health-related portrayals cover such a wide range of 
subjects and behaviors that there is no reason to assume 
that television .treats them in any particular manner, 
except as they fit^ts dramatic conventions and economic 
and social functions. The only codi^ed mechanisms 
affecting productiori are the television codes. 

Each network, many major stations, and the National 
Association of Broadcasters (NAB) all have similar codes 
governing the acceptability of programs and commer- 
cials. These standards have developed over the years in 
response to the interests of and pressures, upon broad- 
casting as a government-licensed business. 

Healtli-related portrayals have long been sensitive and 
troublesome. Lengthy sections of the NAB Code regulate 
the advertising of medical products and practices, gener- 
ally discouraging the portrayal of ailments, distress, 
"morbid situations/' and sweeping claims, Medical;pro- 
fessionals, or actors representing them, should not sell 
products but may present institutional messages. Labo- 
ratory settings should be genuine, and research claims 
should stick to the facts. "Appeals involving matters of 
health which should be determined by physicians should 
not be directed primarily to children." Hard liquor is 
out, beer and wine commercials should be in "the best of 
good taste and discretion." ''Personal products , . . must 
be presented in a restrained and obviously inoffensive 
manner." '^Representations which disregard normal 
safety precautions shall be avoided," 

Program standards are less stringent. They urge "re- 
sponsible" handling of violence and its consequences, 
avoiding agony and gory details. "Narcotic addiction 



shall not be presented except as a destruc tive habit. The 
use of illegal drugs or the abuse of legal drugs shall not 
be encouraged of shown as socially acceptable." ' .\pecial 
precautions must be taken to avoid demeaning or ridicul- 
ing members of the audience who suffer from physjtal or, 
mefttal afflictions or deformities." The NAB Code urges^ 
producers to "deemphasize" the use of liquor and the 
depiction of smoking. And: *Tr^essional advice, diagno- 
sis, and treatment will be presented in conformity with 
law and recogpized professional standards." 

Adherence to thj: NAB.Code and to similar provisions 
of the network and station codes (which is by no means 
universal) no doubt tends to inhibit some and direc t other 
types of health-related representations into less trou- 
blesome directions. However, many presentations still 
cast serious doubt upon the efficacy of the codes and of the 
concept of self-regulation itself, at least as far as < ertain 
health-related portrayals are concerned 

The Risks of Prime Time and Weekends 
'Daytime Television 

The eWorld of prime time (B to 1 1 [).m ) and ol c hil- 
dren's weekend-dtiytime (8 a.m. to 2:.^() p m ) netwc^rk 
'dramatic programing is by and large a man's world of 
action, power, and danger. Our annual analyses since 
1967 of nearly 5,000 tnajor and some 14,000 minor c har- 
acters, in over K600 programs, reveal these consistent 
patterns: Men- outnumber women at least 3 to 1; youn^ 
people comprise one-third of their real numbers; c harac - 
ters over 65 make up 2 percent of the television popu- 
lation but 1 1 percent of the real world's; [)rofessic)nals, 
law-breakers, law-enforcers., and entertainers greatly 
outnumber all other working people; c rime is at least 10 
times as frequent as in the real world; and an average of 
5 acts of violence per hour of prime time and 18 ac ts per 
hour in children's wtekend'-daytime programs vie timize 
half of prime time and over two-thirds of children's time 
major ^harV'ters. 

Pain, suffering, or mediOal help rarely follows this 
mayhem, whose function is not preventive or therapeutic 
but dramatic and social. Our studies (e.g., (ierhner et al. 
1979) show that symbolic violence serves to resolve 
conflict and to demonstrate who can get away with what 
against whom. Hardly anyone dies a natural death on 
television. 

The structure of that demonstration provides a clue tH 
the dynamics of television's distribution of resources, in- 
cluding bodily and mental integrity. Adult white males 
are most likely to get involved in violence and, along with 
older males, the most likely, to get away wjth^it. 'l \\e 
balance of powers can be seen in the ratio of those who 
infiict to those who suffer violence within each social 



group. Old, .young adult, and minority women, and 
young boys (children-adolescents) are the most likely to 
be victims rather than victimizers in violent confHct. 
Children*s programing increases their unfavorable ra^io 
of risk, especially for young women. In terms of fatal 
victimization in prime time, we found that old women 
involved in violence are the most likely to get killed, 
followed by lower-class men and old men. (There is 
virtually no killing on children's programs.) 

Over the 11 years (13 week-long samples), we have, 
monitored trends in television content, on the average 
only 6 to 7 percent of the major character^ have had 
injuries or illnesses that require treatment. About 3 per- 
cent of the major characters have been portrayed as men- 
tally ill, and about 2 percent in each sample have been, 
physically h^dicapped. The avera'ge prime time vie,wer 
sees about nine ill or impaired major characters each 
week. 

In children s programs, despite the greater .mayhem, 
only 3 percent of characters get injured or sick enough to 
require treatment. Mentally ill and handicapped charac- 
ters appear very infrequently. 

Physical illness and injury seem to affect heroes and 
villains, males and females, and other groups of charac- 
ters alike. The physically handicapped characters, al- 
though few, tend to be older, less positively presented, 
and more likely to be victimized. However, the most 
peculiar dramatic function characterizes those who are 
presented as mentally ill. 



Mental Illness 

To the extent that the behavior of mentally ill persons 
violates some social norms, they suffer the fate of all those 
whom culture labels deviants. But the cultural image of 
mental illness has some additional ingredients. Among 
these are unpredictability, danger, and sin. Anyone 
might go berserk, and being once so labeled means dan- 
ger forever. Earlier studies of mental illness in popular 
fiction, newsi and other materials suggested that some 
moral flaw tinds to justify brutality toward the persons 
depicted as mentally ill. These studies (Nunnally 1961; 
Gerbner 1961a, 19616; Gerbner & Tannenbaum 1962) 
showed that the image of the mentally ill in the mass 
media was farther removed from the characteristics es- 
tablished by mental health professionals than was the 
image of the general public. In other words, instead of 
mediating between the experts and the public, media 
imagery pulled the public image away from the image of 
the experts in the direction of traditional prejudices. 

Our studies found that about 17 percent of prime time 
programs involve some significant depiction or theme of 
mental illness. About 3 percent of major characters are 
O lifted as nfentally ill, u^ental patients, former mental 



patients, and so on. In the late evening, with more violent 
programing, the percentage doubles. 

Although relatively small in numbers, the mentally ill 
make up the group most likely both to commit violence 
and to be victimized in the world of television. OiK of all 
prime time dramatic characters, 40 percent of "nor- 
mals" — if wp^may use the term — are violent, but 73 
percent of those characterized as mentally ill are violent. 
Forty-four percent of the normals but 81 percent of the 
mentally ill become victims of violence. 
' Ten percent of the norm^ are killers, and 5 percent 
are killed. But 23 percent of those characterized as men- 
tally ill are killers, and 23 percent are killed. The treat- 
ment is a tooth for a tooth; no other group in the fictional 
population suffers (and is shown to deserve) such fate. 

While only 24 percent of all prime time female charac- 
ters are violent, 71 percent of mentally ill prime time 
female characters are violent. The label of mental illness 
rtot only makes women almost as violent as nien, but it 
also makes women more vulnerable to victimization. 
For every 10 normal male victims of violence there are 
17 mentally ill male victims; for every 10 normal 
female victims of violence there are 25 mentally ill female 
victims. 

The most "mental-illncss-prone*' television occupa- 
tions are clerical, sales, manual laborers, criminals, and 
scientists. The least "mental-illness-prone" occupations 
are owners and proprietors, policemen,* farmers, and 
ministers. 

Television Doctors 

A typical viewer of prlijie time television will see a 
large cast of dramatic char^^ers in well-defined roles. 
The cast will include about 68 major and 272 minor 
speaking parts every week. Children who watch weekend 
daytime programs (which take up only 10 percent of 
their total viewing time) see 42 major and 98 minor 
dramatic characters each weekend. Their television ex- 
posure to roughly between 400 and 500 vivid char- 
acterizations each week can be seen as a compelling 
curriculum in human behavior. 

Professionals play a disproportionately large role in 
the world of television. Health professionals (doctors and 
nurses) dominate the ranks of professionals, numbering 
almost five times their real-life proportions. Only crim- 
inals or law enforcers are more numerous than health 
professionals in the world of television, despite the pau- 
city of sick characters. 

The typical viewer sees about 12 doctors and 6 nurses 
each week on prime time alone, including 3 doctors and 
1 nurse in major roles. By comparison, the same viewer 
will see only one scientist in a week*s prime time viewtifig, 
and a scientist will be cast in a major role once every 2 
weeks. Visible as health professiqnals are in prime time, 
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they arc virtually absent from wcckcnd-daytimc (chil- 
dren's) progranw. 

About 9 out of 10 television doctors are male, white, 
and young or middle-age. Nearly all nurses are female 
and young or middle-age; 9 out of 10 are white. , 

Doctors probably fare best of all occupations on tele- 
vision. Compared to other professionals, they are rela- 
tively good, succe^ssful, and peaceful. Less than 4 percent 
of television doctors (major characters) are evil, which is 
half the number found in other professions. Personality 
ratings show doctors a bit more fair, sociable, and warm 
than most characters. Doctors are also rated smarter and 
more rational, stable, and fair than nurses. 

Two studies focusing specifically on "doctor shows" 
(prime time scries featuring medical professionals) illu- 
minate the world of professional medicine on television. 
McLaughlin (1975) fourtd that doctors "symbolize 
power, authority, and knowledge and possess the almost 
uncanny abrlity to dojninate and cont/'ol the lives of 
others." They are easily accessible to patients, command 
nurses (who never disobey their orders), advise each 
other, but rarely receive advice from patients or orders 
from superiors and, when they do, often disregard them. 
Yet they are seen as "ethical, kind, responsible to the 
requests of their patients, honest, and courageous." In 40 
percent of medical cases, television doctors risk status or 
prestigccto perform an unusual qr dangerous treatment; 
in 13 percent the doctor disobeys a rule, convention^ or 
advice, always succeeding, against odds, to treat or cure 
some disease or settle some crisis. The typical male doctor 
confronts the typical female nurse and the usually female 
and younger patient from a position of daring and au- 
thority. "Female patients are twice as often bedridden as 
male patients. An image common (46 percent) of female 
patients is that of a bedridden woman with a strong 
man — husband, doctor, or romantic partner — at her bed- 
side.'* The work of the television ddctor is one of individ- 
ual an^almost mystical power over not only the physical 
but also the emotional and social life of the patient. "If he 
just followed the rules," concludes McLaughlin, "or left . 
private matters to the patients themselves, or did not risk*^ 
life, (imb, love, or money, things would not work out." 

Warner's (1979) study of another sample of prime 
time doctor shows" confirmed these findings and also 
noted that 61 percent of the doctors' duties were per- 
formed during house calls or in the field. The television 
physician, Warner found, thrives on private relation- 
ships with patients, and wields absolute authority over 
auxiliary medical personnel, but is rarely shown at home 
or with a spouse or family of his own. Television doctors 
give advice and orders twice as frequently to female pa- 
tients or to patients' wives as to male patients or to 
patients' husbands. 

Conflicts^ arise when the young doctor confronts the 
more traditional and conservative stance of the senior 



physician or administrator, or the female doctor. The few 
female doctors on prime time television are shown as 
more emotional and less professional than their male 
counterparts. Of all professionals, onl^ nurses and 
women doctors appear to have any emotional problems of 
their own. In Warner's sample of 45 male and 5 female 
doctors, only one was shown at home — a woman (the 
only one depicted as middle-age), who lived with her cat. 
Coming home after a trying day at the hospital, she 
advised her pet: "Don^t ever become a career cat." 

The Turmoil of the Daytime Serial 

The world of the daytime serials is one of interior 
turbulence, both physical and psychic. Cassata ct al. 
(1979) studied all daytime serials aired in 1977 and 
found that "sickness and injury is a most important and 
{iervasive problem," with nearly half of all characters 
involved in health-related occurrences. Identifiable occur- 
rences were psychiatric disorders, heart attacks, preg- 
nancies, automobile accidents, attempted homicides, 
attempted suicides, and infectious diseases, in that order. 
The principal killers were homicides, car accidents, and 
heart attacks. Although men got sick and hurt more 
often, women were more likely to die, especially of a bad 
(if not broken) heart. Four times as many women (2.3^ 
percent) as men died of cardiovascular disease. Half of 
the pregnancies resulted in miscarriages and 16 percent 
in the death of the pregnant woman. 

Mental illness strikes women most frequently and 
usually results from guilt, trauma, and inability to cope. 
Katzman's (1972) study of 1 week's daytimcy serials 
found six cases of mental and psychosomzUic illness, five 
cases of physical disability, four pregnancies, three suc- 
cessful medical treatments, and two instances of impor- 
tant medical research. 

In a world in which "good" characters are likely to 
recover and "bad" characters deserve their fate, death, 
note Cassata et al., "is almost always swift and sure, with 
little suffering involved. In fact, the longer one suffers, 
the better one's chances for survival seem to be ... ; 
suffering has more to do with an individual character's 
dramatic nexus than with the nature of his or her partic- 
ular affliction." 

Although women and men are about equal in number 
in the world of daytime serials, they are far from equal 
in status. Katzman found 60 percent of the men but only 
5 percent of the women in high status professions (doc- 
tors, lawyers) or in business; 60 percent of the women 
were nurses, secretaries, housewives. Despite seven fe- 
male professionals (five doctors, a judge, and a business- 
woman), most women were patients, clients, wives, or 
service workers to male bosses. 

Not only are professionals greatly over represented in 
daytime serials, but, as Downing (1975) found, 68 per- 
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cent of all professionals are in the field oT medicine, and, 
as Perloff (1975) observed, roughly 80 percent of the mtn 
are -doctors. Many of them work in hospital settings in 
such longrruniiing shows as The Doctors "and General 
Hospital, and others conft in for the rescue when life is 
at stake and other forms of help and healing fail. 

As in prime time doctor shows, women doctors in 
daytime serials, are strong and long-suffering characters 
whose professionaPsacrifices often are at the expense of 
personal happiness. Downing (1974) cites the case of 
Dr. WiHiams^in General Hospital, who "treats her pa-^ 
tients with love, achieving miraculous results. She has 
risen above the pers^al tragedies of losing her husband 
and child without residual bitterness#having in fact rec- 
ommended the woman to whom she lost her husband for 
a permanent {Position on the staff" (p. 136). 

Almost all the action in the world of daytime' serials 
takes place indoors and consfsts of talk. Katzman's anal- 
ysis of 844 conversations found 277 in living rooms, with 
health as the most frequent ^opic. The second-ranking 
location was a doctor's office, and the fourth a hospital 
room (a business office was third). Overall, aside from 
small talk aiid general business or professional conver- 
sation, health was the largest single topic of conversation. 

It may well be that daytime serials' comprise the most 
prolific single source of medical advice in America. The 
content and nature of that information have not yet been 
studied. The general structure of the ^dvice, however, 
has beep analyzed by Turow (1974) who compared it 
with the pattern of advising and ordering in prime time. 
' Turow classified advising episodes between men and 
women as stereotypical ly "masculine'' (business, law, 
government, f rime, professional medical advice), "femi- 
nine" (love, family, home, the arts, and health in a non- 
professional or business context), or neutral and coded 
themty the sex of the advice-giver. In prime time, 53 
percent of the advising revolved around "masculine" sub- 
jects, and 70 percent were given by men. Women gave 
most "feminine" or neutral advice, even when they were 
cast as professionals. 

In daytime serials, only 4 percent of all advising dealt, 
with "masculine" subjects, while 60 percent was neutral 
and 36 percent was "feminine." Nevertheless, men still 
controlled most cross-gender advising by giving 56 per- 
cent of all directives (68 percent on neutral, 26 percent on 
"feminine," and 6 percent on "masculiite" subjects). 
Turow concluded: ^ 

Another way in which men maintajned control of the action 
was through the accentuation of the role of the medical doc- 
• tor. . . . Doctors, who learn professionally what women are 
* supposed to understand "instinctively," could be shown to di- 
rect women in stercotypically female areas while still maintain- 
ing the traditional compartmentalization of knowledge. The 
importance of male doctors is iccn in the fact that they initiated 
71 percent of their sex's "feminine" advising and ordering 
^'-isi)dcs. ^ 
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Even in tjiis world of strg«g and capable women? when 
things get rough, the ultimate miracle healer is the male 
doctor. 

Nutrition in Programs and 
Commercials^ 

Children's programing and commercial messages 
broadcast during children's program hours. hav6' long 
been the subjects of research and regulatory and legisla- 
tive concern. JDuring the 1970s, many studies documen- 
ted the relatively profitable, exploitive, and unchanging 
nature of children's programs and commercials. The 
Federal » Communications Commission's 1974 Policy 
Statement on Children's Television Programs reempha- 
sized the special obligation of broadcasters to operate in 
the interest of the child audience and directed broad- 
casters to make a "meaningful effort" toward compli- 
ance. The Task Force appointed to nionitor the effort 
found insignificant compliance and recommended vari- 
ous regulatory options. Meanwhile, the Federal Trade 
Commission concluded its investigation of television ad- 
vertising directed at children and proposed to regulate it. 
Industry response and heavy lobbying in Congress sty- 
mied both FCC and FTC action aind for a time blocked 
approval of ihe FTC's annual operating budget. 

The establishment of the factual basis for citizen con- 
cern and regulatory action received major initial impetus 
with the publication of Volume 4 of Television an^ Social 
Behavior (Rubinstein et al. 1971), sponsored by the 
Surgeon Gener^il's Scientific AdNfisory Committee. Four 
reports in that volume by Scott Ward and his associates 
explored cognitive developmental trends in children's 
perception of commercials. One critical finding was that 
young children often could not differentiate between pro- 
grams and commercials. 

The quantity and 'quality of food commercials on chil- 
dren's television were also well documented in research 
conducted through the 1970s. During a year, the average 
child viewer will see about 22,000 commercials, 5,000 of 
them for food products, over half of which are high- 
calorie, high-sugar, low-nutrition items (Choate 1975, 
1976).*'Barcus (1971) found that 67 percent of Saturday 



' Advertisements for medicines or drugs virtually never accompany 
"children's" programs (Barcus 1977). In fact, our data show, that they 
comprise only about 6 percent of all television commercials/N — 2556). * 
"Illicit" drug use rarely appears in television drs^ma (Fernandez- 
Collado and Grcenbcrg 1978). Greenberg et al. (1980) confirmed this 
finding but argued that, given the amount of tfme people spend watch- 
ing television, even a phenomenon with relatively low frequency may 
have powerful, cumulative consequences. This fits witT) Milavsky 
et al.'s (1975-76.) finding that, while teenagers' degree of exposure to 
drug advertising is negatively related to their use of illicit drugs, those 
who see more drug advertisements are more likely to use proprietary 
drugs. ^ 
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'morning commemals and over half of gcnp^afchijdrcn's 
program commerdals (Barcus & McLa/ughlin, 197B) 
w'crc for sugared cereals, candy bars, and other sweets, 
usually presented as snacks to be eaten bet^en meals. In 
the second part of the same report,^'*hutritionist 
iVIcLaughlin pointed out that, while dietary goals recom- 
mended by the U.S. Senate vSelect Committee on Nutri- 
tion and Human Nefcds (1977) urged reduction in the 
consumption of refined and other processed sugars, most 
food commercials directed at children promote the use jpf 
such sugars. Masover and Stanler's 1978 report for the 
U.S. Senate Select Committee (1977) found that^O per- 
cent of food ads promoted products high in fats, choles- 
terol, sugar, and sait,'while only 3 percent were for fruits 
and vegetables. , Another study by Mauro and Feins 
(1977) found that only 7 jpercent of commercials pro- 
moted dairy products, fruits', and breads and that most of 
the rest' were devoted to the easily mass-produced anTT 
profitably marketed, but low-nutrition, packaged- prod- 
ucts. A comprehensive review of much of the relevant 
research (Jeffrey et al. 1 9806) concluded that "television 
advertising researchers have developed a sophisticated 
technology aimed not only at selling products to children, 
but also aimed at so(;^alizin§ these children to eventual 
consupier roles." " ' / ' 

Food products, however, are not-fouri^f^ly in com- 
mercial messages. Our pilot ^study^ of a typical week's 
prime time network dramatic programs reveals that eat- 
ing, drinking, or talking about food occurs about 9 times 
per hour. More than three-quarters o\ all dramatic char- 
acters, or some 25 each night, eat, drink, or talk about '\\, 
often more th9,n once. Weekend-morning programs pre- 
sent an additional 84 instances of eating and/ or drinking, 
or nearly 4 per hour. (Interestingly, this is less than half 
the prime time rate, although food and drink commer-* 
cials dominate ''children's" advertising.) 

Prime time nutrition is anything but balanced or re- 
laxed. Grabbing a snack (39 percent of all eating- 
drinking episodes) is virtually as frequent as breakfast, 
lunch, and dinrfer combined (42 percent). In weekend- 
daytime children's programs, snacks go up 45 percent, 
and regular meals decline to 24 percent, with "other 
meals" making up the rest. The snack is friiit in only 4 
or 5 percent of these episodes. 

In episodes involving drinking, the most prevalent bev- 
erages are alcoholic. Coffee and tea are next. When eat- 
ing and drinking occur simultaneously, more than Ivalf of 
the~episodes are a meal with coffee, tea, or alcohol A 



• Thr pilot study examined the portrayal of eating, drinking, nutri- 
tion, and safety in a week-long sample of prime time and weekend- 
daytime (children's) programing. It was conducted as part of the 1979 
Cultural Indicators annual message system analysis. This pilot study 
isolated episodes of eating, drinking, or talking about food/drink only 
in the W'^Q sample of dramatic programing. ^ 



similar analysis of a week's prime time programs by 
White and Sandberg (1980) confirmed that one-third of 
the prime time progr^am diet consists of alcohol and 
coffee. 

Although most of the attention of nutritionists focused 
on television commercials, Kaufman's (1980) compara- 
tive study found that, in fact, there are more represen- 
tations in programs than in commercials. Furthermore, 
' the nutritional value of program references is no greater 
than that of commercials. Kaufman analyzed 10 top- 
rated prime time programs and^the commercials included 
in them. She found that by far most references to bever- 
ages (particularly alcoholic) and t^o sweets were in pro- 
granj content. On the other hand, commercial references 
to fruits and vegetables outweighed program references 
to these foods by a ratio of better than three to one. A 
point-by-point comparison of eating behavior on tele- 
vision along nutritional guidelines exposed the contradic- ' 
tions between the dramatic requirements and motivations 
(such as reward, punishment, bribe) and recommended 
eating habits. 

Our analysis of prime time and weekend -daytime 
commercials found that food advertising accounts for 
more than a quarter of such commercials. Furthermore, 
food-related activities (including mention of food or 
drink) occurred in aver -4il-percent of commercials. 
Sweets, snacks, and nopnutritious ("junk") foods made 
up nearly half of food cqmmercials. 

Nutritional appeals were noted in only 9 percent and 
stressed in another 7 percent of food commercials. A 
study of such appeals on children's programs by Mauro 
and Feins (1977) found taste first, followed by texture, 
fun, convenience, and peer status, with health and nutri- 
tion last. « • 



Impairment. Obesity, Safety 

Prime time characters are not only healthy (though 
often vulnerable to inflicted injury) but are also relatively 
safe from accidents, stay slim at all ages, hardly ever need 
glasses (even in old age only one in four wears them), and 
rarely suffer impairment of any function. 

Obesity, a problem that plagues from 25 to.45 percent 
of ihe American population depending on the estimate, 

^>elaims few victims on television. The dramatic functions 
of being fat are limited to certain characterizations, often 
further aggravating its prejudicial associations. Our 
aj^alysis of the 1979 sample week of programing j'ound 
ffiwer than 6 percent of all males and 2 percent of all 

. females (none of them leading characters) obese. Oyer- 
weight male characters are somewhat more likely to be 
found in food and mediciue commercials, with the largest 

, number (13 percent) in "junk f(>od'* (sweets, chewing 
gum, etc.) advertisements.' 
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In Kaufman s (1980) study of 537 prime time tele- 
vision actors whose weight could be clearly coded (as 
obese, overweight, average, or thin), 12 percent were 
overweight or obese, despite the fact that these characters 
rarely ate a balanced meal or gave full attention to what 
they ate. Children, teenagers, and young adJlts were 
never obese. A disproportionate number of black (16 
percent) and oriental (80 percent) characters were over- 
weight or obese. Ninety percent of all obese people on 
television were black — a figure clearly disproportionate 
to their representation (10 percent) in the sample (or 
population). Although obesity is related to age, ethnicity, 
and poverty both on television and in real life, television 
exaggerates reality. 

Despite all the violence on television, industrial and 
highway accidents— the leading causes of violent injury 
and death in America — are rare. Moreover, television 
characters rarely take precautions against them. Only 
daytinte serials realistically reflect some of the lethal con- 
sequences of the excessively mean and dangerous world 
of television. 

Driving and riding in cars are shown as by far the 
leading means of transportation. (Public transportation 
is hardly ever used.) Our pilot study found only one 
instance of characters using a seat belt; that was followed 
by wild stunt driving without a. belt. Many commercials, 
more than 1 in 10, involve driving or other car use in 
which seat belts could be shown. Our analysis of com- 
mercials found 283 such situations; seat belts were shown 
or used in onty 65 (23 percent). 

Smotcing 

The impression of some that television characters 
smoke a great deal is unwarranted and may have been 
derived from old movies. Greenberg et al. (1980) ob- 
served that the average viewer had to watch television for 
2 hours to^observe someone smoke a cigar, cigarette, or 
pipe. Our pilot study found that only 1 1 percent of male 
and 2 percent of female major characters smoke in prime 
time. There is less smoking in situation comedies, more 
in crime and adventure programs, and the most in serious 
drama including movies): 13 percent of men and 4 per- 
cent of women smoke. 

There is no information on any characters refusing to 
smoke or expressing antisn:)oking sentiments. Clearly, as 
we see below, the dramatic uses of smoking are more 
limitedtthan thoi^e of drinking. 

# 

Patterns of Alcohol Use 

Alcohol on television is hard to escape. Dillon (1975a, 
6, c) found it shown or mentioned in SO percent of prime 
q' c programs (not counting commercials). Futch et al. 



(1980) observ^ it on 12 of the 15 "most popular prime 
time programs" analyzed. They noted an average of 2.1 
drinking scenes and 4.8 verbal references per program. 
^ The mean duration of these scenes was 93 seconds, con- 
siderably longer than the mean duratioffof scenes where 
nonalcoholic beverages ^re consumed (40 seconds). 

In a recent review of research on alcohol use on tele- 
vision, Greenberg et al. (1980) concluded: 

During no hour of the evening docs the alcohol usage rate on 
fictional television series average less than 1 ^/z acts per program 
hour. And ducing the later hours of prime-time— 9-1 1 p.m.— no 
hour goes by with an average of less than three instances of 
usage. One can find no program type, save Saturday mornings, 
with less than one or two mstances per hour, and the more 
heavily watched types of situation comedies and crime shows 
exceed four acts per hour during the most recent season ana- 
lyzed. Conservatively, a youngster, too young to drink, will be 
exposed to 10 drinking acts on television during a day's view-* 
Xng; perhaps it is excessive to indicate that this can be projected 
. to more than 3,000 in a year's period (p. 145). 

Nor is all this drinking a casual affair of a glass or two. 
Breed and DeFoc (1981) anakyzed 233 scenes about alco- 
hol in prime time drama and found that 40 percent were 
"heavy drinking" (five or more). An ''additional 18 per- 
cent involved chronic drinker^/ 

Garlington (1977) found the world of daytime serials 
even more saturated with alcohol. "The* soap operas av- 
eraged almost three 1 -minute intervals per 21 -minute 
program during which an alcohol-related event oc- 
curred." This would amount to a rate of at least 6 per 
hour. 

Breed and DeFoe (1981) found that alcoholic bever- 
ages not only outnumber other beverages consumed on 
television but that the pattern of drinking is virtually the 
inverse o( the pattern in daily life. Alcohol drinking acts 
were more than twice as frequent,as the secondlranking 
coffee and tea, 14 times as frequent as soft drinks, and 
more than 1 5 times as frequent as water. Of a/ identifi- 
able alcoholic beverages, 52 percent were jwrfd liquor, 22 
percent werie wine, and 16 percent were beer. 

Who are the drinkers? The study of Greenberg et al. 
(1980) confines then? to about 6 percent of the total 
.television character population. Our analysis of prime, 
time major characters found that 36 percent (39 percent 
of men and 32 percent of women) are drinking. The 
proportions go down slightly in situation comedies but 
rise in serious drama. In crime and adventure programs, 
the percentage of women drinkers (48/percent) is actually 
greater than that of men (41 percent). Iflt should be 
recalled, however, that men outnumber^^tMTien at least 3 
to 1 , so the absolute number of female drinkers is still 
lower than that of male drinkers.) 

All in all, the drinkers in significant alcohol scenes occupy 
important places in the prime time world. Most drinkers are 
adult males — settled adult "good guys" with considerable rank, 
who play^ lea<^ing roles and are seen weekly by many millions 
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of viewers. Very few are "bad guys" or bit players (Breed and 
DeFocl981). 

Characters seldom decline a drink or express disap- 
proval of drinking. When they do, the disapproval tends 
to be mild, ineffective, and to come from women. It is also 
directed mostly at women and teenage ik>rnkers. Breed 
and DcFoc (1981) also sum up the evidence on 
justifications: ^ 

Heavy drinking was v^ry seldom excused or rationalized in 
the dramas^ but it often was— 39 percent of the time— in the 
situation comedies. The chief mechanism was humor. The epi- 
sode would end with the alcohol abuser suffering a hangover, 
while others (and sometimes the drinker) would deliver a joke* 
or a series of iokes. In other cases, intoxication was excused by 
rationalizations, usually based on acute stress preceding tljef 
bout. 

^ The most frequent reason given for drinking on tele- 
vision is a personal crisis, according to Breed and DcFoc. 
Drink was a means of dealing with crisis or tension in 61 
percent of significant incidents. Lcadmg guest actors in 
prime time series drank in a crisis 74 percent of the time. 
Lesser characters drank^or social and other reasons. 
Only a few ''bad" characters used alcohol to manipulate 
other people. Futch et al. (1980) found '^stress reduc- 
tion,'' hospitality, celebration, and just enjoyment the 
leading reasons given and obscrvccj no consistent behav- 
ioral consequences of alcohol use. 

Breed and DeFoe's larger study, hov\fcvep, did find 
some consequences. They were "strained relationships" 
(in 43 percent of ''significant incidents"), to self or 
other (19 percent), embarrassment or hangover (15 per- 
cent), and loss or threat of loss of job or status (8 percent). 

The ''harm to self or other" was mostly from accidents 
, or fighting. Out of 18 drinking and driving episodes 
analyzed, 4 involved accidents, 5 near misses, and 9 were 
problem-free. Of the six ''good" characters shown drink- 
ing and driving, only one met with an accident; the others 
were spared. 

r Our own results show that, although over one-third of 
all major characters are shown drinking, only about J 
percent are portrayed as having a drinking problem or 
being an alcoholic. At any rate, drinking on television is 
not only prevalent but also generally condoned and often 
part of the generalized "background" of a program. The 
portrayals certainly do not reflect the policy of sensitivity 
and caution demanded by the codes. 



What Viewers Say and Do 
Types of Associations With Viewing 



As noted above, the principal characteristic of tele- 
vision that distinguishes it from other media is its rela- 
tively nonselective and ritualistic use by most viewers. 
O 298 
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Television presents a coherent world of drama, news, 
and commercials whose common patterns form the main- 
stream of the shared symbolic environment. Information 
embedded in its popular entertainment patterns reaches 
those who otherwise do not select out such information. 
Television is, therefore, the most pervasive source of in- 
formation (of whatever quality) on health ajid other sub- 
jects prevalent in its programing. ^ 

It would be misleading, Tiowcvcr, to attribute to tele- 
vision alone the amounts and types of information (or ^ 
misinformation) held, by its viewers. The situation is' 
much more complex. We know that television tends to ^ 
monopolize the cultural participation of the less edu- 
cated, lower income group*. These arc the groups also 
most deprived of reliable information about many sub- . 
jects and the most mistrustful of and alienated from many / 
other sources of information. A General Mills report ^ 
(1979) shows that these groups have the poorest health 
and nutritional opportunities and arc the mdst in need of 
valid inforniation about health. The question is not 
whether television **causcs" the vicious cycle of ignorance 
and poor health but whether it uses its vast and com- 
pelling power to perpetuate or to break it. 

A further complication is that television viewing as a 
physical activity (ot ihactivity) has certain characteristics 
that may affect, or even counter, its content-related Ics- 
sons. The relaxed ritual of viewing provides special occa- 
sions for resting, eating, smoking, and drinking. We 
not know how the physical circumstances interact with 
the informational content. We. do know that those who^ 
watch morcnclcvision arc more likely to be complacent 
about what they cat and drink, to smoke (despite the 
relatively low level of smoking on programs and the lack 
of tobacco commercials), and to drink no more than oth- 
ers (despite the abundance of alcohol consumption on 
television); but they also derive less satisfaction from 
health than those who spend less time watching. (These 
overall results will be examined in terms of important 
subgroup specifications and fupthcr elaborated in the 
next section.) 

The General Mills study notes that a major factor 
underlying Americans' attitudes about health is "denial 
an(t unwillingness to believe that catastrophic illness 
could attack one's own immediate family." It -is quite 
possible that spending a targe amount of time *1iving" in- 
the world of television, a world in which illness is rare, \ 
might help cultivate this denial. 

Finally, an extremely high level of public confidea^ id 
doctors and the medical profession in general may 
behind the "philosophy of denial" and the "live for 
today" attitudes the General Mills study fourid to be so 
widespread. The cultivation of the idea that'doctors are 
omnipotent saviors may begin at an early age. Arenstein 
(1974) and McLaughlin (1975a) both report th^t young 
children who are heavy viewers of televison are more 



likely than lighter viewers to hold images of doctors and 
' medical professionals that resemble television presenta- 
tions. Even for adults, confidenc<i in doctors is more likely 
to be found among heavy viewers (Gcrbner et al. 1980c ) 
^ and heavy viewers of doctor shows in particular (Volgy 
and Schwartz 1 980). Television thus rhay also contribute 
to a syndrome in which high levels of confidence in the 
medical profession may justify "live for today" attitudes 
and lack of interest in preventive medicine; if a problem 
arises, a doctor can provide the cure. 

Information and Attitudes 

There are some indications that heavy exposure to 
television's portrayal of health matters may indeed con- 
tri^)ute to the public's health-related knowledge and 
behaviors. It should be stressed that, although these find- 
ings are preliminary^they unquestionably affirnyrtie idea 
that television has tremendous potential impact on>calth 
and that this problem merits concentrated and sustained 
research. 

Among children, Leaman (1973) found that fourth 
^ and sixth graders who watch more television have lower 
levels of nutritional knowledge. Moreover, the nutri- 
tional value of the children's-diets seemed to vary in- 
versely with amount of viewing. 

Other, more indirect, pieces of evidence suggest that 
unhealthy practices may accompany greater reliance 
upon television for health information. In the General 
Mills study (1979), respondents were given a list of 16, 
information sources (e.g., doctors, friends, families, tele- 
vision programs, popular books on health, etc.) and asked 
which were their "two or three main spurces" of health 
information. "Television programs" were the second 

* most-cited source (chosen by 31 percent), led only by 
"doctors and dentists" (chpsen by 45 percent). All other 

* sources were chosen by less than 30 percent of the 
sample. 

More importantly, those who did choose television 
programs (versus those who did not) manifest a distinct 
profile. Table 1 shows that in most demographic groups 
(defined by sex, social class, and place of residence), those 
who chose television t)rograms are significantly more 
likely to be categorized as "complacent" (versus "con- 
cerned") 0^1 health attitudes;')is holding "old", (versus 
"new") health values; as bcinti "nonexercisc^j||Nil*^ 
ical fitness; and as being^/>>orly informed^^versus 
"well" or "somewhat-informed") in terms of health in- 
formation. The latter two— not exercising and being less 
informed— show^particula^ly strong and consistent asso- 
ciations with choosing television, across subgroups. 

These data cannot support the argument that tele- 
vilion contributes to poor health routines and lack of 
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awareness of health information (although they are con- 
sistent with sucH a notion). But they do suggest that those 
who credit television as a. main source of information, 
even with other things held constant, are not among the 
more health-minded segments oRhe population. 

Other surveys, which include a measure of amount of 
daily television viewing, echo these patterns and provide 
more hints about the possible consequences of television 
on health. A 1979 study conducted by the Roper Or^ 
ganization for Virginia Slims asked: 

Here are some statements different people have made about 
their weight and eating habits. Which one of these statements 
' comes closest to being right about you: 

Vm not concerned about weight; I eat and drink whatever I 

want, whenever I want (31%). 
Tm not concerned about weight, but Vm a little careful about 

what I eat and drink (31%). 
I diet occasionally to keep myself trim (23%). 
I pretty much suy on a diet all the time (15%). 

The first choice clearly represents the most complacent 
outlook on diet and nutrition. Our analyses lend support 
to the notion that television may cultivate this perspec- 
^tivC. Those who watch more television are significantly 
more likely to select the first response (see tabl^ 2). 

''Mainstreaming** Health Conceptions . 

While this association holds up within most sub- 
, groups, there are interesting exceptions. THc baselines 
and the intensity of the relationship do show some 
fluctuation across a range of groups, much of which may 
be explained by a process we call "mainstreamingV (see 
Gerbner et al. 19806). "Mainstreaming" implies that ' 
some differences deriving from other factors may be re- 
duced or even eliminated among those who watch more 
television (heavy viewers).' Groups who share a relative 
commonality of outlooks cultivated^ by television (the 
"mainstream" view) will often show weak or no associ- 
ations between amount of viewing and a given perspec- 
tive. But strong relationships may be found for those 
* groups wjiose lighter viewers do not share that outlook. 
Thus, cultivation may often imply a convergence into a 
more homogeneous "mainstream," rather than absolute, 
across-the-board increments. 

Figure 1 presents a graphic illustration of the concept 
of "mainstreaming" in this context. The figure shows the 
relationship between amount of viewing and being par- 
ticularly unconcerned about diet and nutrition, by re- 
spondents' income levels. We sec that the association, is 



' "Heavy," '**medium " and *Might" viewers represent relative rank- r 
ings, according to the dislribution of amount of viewing in a sample. In 
a report on health, it is worth noting that the term "heavy viewer" 
refers to the <|uantity of viewing and not to the quantity of the viewer. 
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Table 1 



Health Values, Behaviors, and Infbrmatlon for Do and Do Not Select television as One of 
Two or Three '^Maln Sources of Information/' From a List of 16 Sources 
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Lower 


63 


70 


.14 


I 


11 


.24 


62 


60 


-.04 


24 


48 


.49* 


(380) 


Middle 


69 


76 


.17** 


14 


18 


.14* 


55 


73 


.38* 


18 


29 


. .30V 


(1207) 


Upper : 


70 


80 


.27* • 


7 


14 


.34* • 


^50 " 


60 


.21** 


' 13 


24 


."36* 


(539) 


Residence: 




























Central City . . . 


70 


72 


.04 


10 


30 


.57* 


60 


68 


.18* 


22 


43 


.46* • • 


(704) 


Urban tw-: 


66 


77 


.22* 


15 


16 


.02 


54 


65 


.22* 


16 


26 


.28* 


(978) 


Rural 


66 


76 


.22* • 


8 


4 


-.37* 


56 


73 


.36*** 


13 


21 


.30* 


(702) 


Sex: 




























Male 


73 


72 


-.04 


13 


20 


.24* 


51 


^ 69 


.36* 


23 


33 


.25* 


(1026) 


Female 


64 


78 


.32* 


11 - 


13 


.12 


60 


68 


.16*** 


13 

—4- 


26 


.42* 


(1359) 



•p<:05 
••p<.01. 

•••p<.001 ' , ^ 

Data Source: General Mills/ Yankeloviqh, Skelley, and White 1979 
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Light Medium Heavy 

Television Viewing 

Key: 

•.-^ Low Income 

= Medium Income 

— = High. Income 

Figure iP^llustration of *'n1ainstreaming": association be- 
tween amount of viewing and nutritional complacency, 
by income level. 



essentially zei^ for low-income respond<fnts; if anything, 
they show a sn^^Cneg^ tive r ela tionship. In other words, 
within the most complacent Ki.e., low) income group, 
television may be associated w^h greater awareness. 

Light viewers with mid<Hcor high incomes are rela- 
tively less likely to be complacent about their eating hab- 
its, yet we find strong relationships with'complacency 
within the higher income groups. Clearly, heavy viewing 
goes with a more homogeneous "mainstream" of rela- 
tively strong nutritional complacency. While a group 
with divergent views (i.e., low income) may even show a 
slight negative relationship, the overall result is a dimi- 
nution of other differences among heavy viewers. The 
"farther" away from the mainstream, the stronger the 
cultivation. 

The data for a number of other key subgroups arc 
shown in table 3 (Virginia Slims 1979). A similar main- 
streaming pattern is evident for different age groups. 

ERLC 



There is virtually no relationship between amount of 
viewing and being unconcerned about diet and nutrition 
for older people; yet, older people are more likely to be 
unconcerned regardless of viewing; they are already "in" 
the mainstream. Younger and middle-age respondents, 
on the other hand, show evidence of the cultrvation of 
nutritional complacency. Again, the farther away from 
the mainstream, the stronger the cultivation. 

While mainstreamirig may explain these specifica- 
tions, it is worth noting that the relationship does remain 
fairly. consistent across most other subgroups. Thus, tele- 
vision may cultivate a general neglect of good eating 
habits and healthy outlooks for most groups. Groups who 
are more likely to be complacent regardless of amount of 
viewing are joined by the heavy viewers of other sub- 
groups in their relatively complacent television main- 
stream perspective. 

We mentioned above that the act of watching television 
per se, as opposed to exposure to the lessons embedded in 
its content, may have implications for viewers' health. 
One thing viewers do while watching is eat. Our study of 
adolescents^ found that about 83 percent say they "usu- 
ally eat" while watching television. The tendency to eat 
while viewing increases as adolescents mature: 74 per- 
cent of sixth graders, 82 percent of seventh graders, 84 
percent of eighth graders, and 91 percent of tenth graders 
say they eat White watching television. * 

An equally plausible accompaniment of the physical 
act of watching television is smoking. Preliminary anal- 
yses of the 1977 and 1978 National Opinion Research 
Center (NORC) General Social Surveys show that 
smokers — especially cigarette smokers — report watching 
significantly more television. NonsmoKers average 
2.65 hours of viewing a day (A^ 1802), while cigarette 
smokers average 3.01 hours a day (A^= 1 128; p <.001). 
Table 4 shows the percentage of light, medium, and 
heavy viewers who smoke, overall and within key sub- 
groups. We see that the positive association between 
smoking arid amount of viewing holds for almost all 
groups, with two exceptions: non whites and those whose 
self-reported current health is only "fair" or "poor." 

The second exception is particularly intriguing and 
consistent with mainstreaming. Among light viewers, 
those who say they' are in "excellent" or "good" health 
are less likely to smoke than those in worse health, by 12 
points. But the heavy viewers of these groups differ by 
only 1 point. In fact, the relationship is somewhat nega- 
tive for those in the worst health— whose light viewers 
are extremely likely to be smokers. 



* This sample consists of 649 sixth through ninth graders attending 
a public school in suburban/rural New Jersey. Details of the sample's 
characteristics can be found in Morgan and Gross (1980). 
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Table 2 

Refatlonship Between Amount of Television Viewing and Nutritional Complacency 



Television Viewing 







Total 




Light 


Medium 


Heavy 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


I'm not concerned about weight. 1 eat 


















whatever 1 want, whenever 1 want 


. 31 


(1142) 


28 


(284) 


31 


(510) 


35 


(348) 


Tm not concerned about weight, but Tm 














a little careful about what 1 eat and 


















dhnk 


31 


(1132) 


33 


(335) 


30 


(489) 


31 


(308) 


1 diet occasionally to keep myself trim 


23 


(842) 


24 


(242) 


25 


f408) 


> 20^ 


(192) , 


1 pretty much stay on a diet all the time . . 


15 


(535) 


16 


. (166). 


14 


(234) 


14 


(135) 


Total 


100 


(3653) 


100 


(1027) 


* 100 


(1641) * 


100 


(983) 



X^*21.42, df -e. p=.001„ gamma=--.07, p-^.OOl (tau) . 
Data Source Virginia Slims/The Roper Organization 1979. 



Table 3 

Relationship Between Amount of Television Viewing and Nutritional Complacency^ 



Television Viewing 



Total 



Light 



Medium 



Heavy 





% 


N 


% 


H 


% 


N 


% 


N 


CD^ 


Gamma 


Base N 


Overall 


31 


(1142) ' 


28 


(284) 


31 


(510) 


35 


(348) 


+ 7 


-.11*** 


(3651) 


Controlling for 
























Sex: 




4 




















Male 


47 


(429) 




(120) 


49 


(205) 


51 


(104) 


■flO 


.13** 


(918) 


Female 


.. 26 


(713) 




(164) 


25 


(305) 


31 


(244) 


-f 9 


.14*** 


(2733) 


Age: 
























18-29 


33 


(357) 


28 


(86) 


32 


(151) 


40 


(120) 


' +12 


.17*** 


(1085) 


^ 30-49 


30 


(357) 


24 


(94) 


31 


(173) 


36 


(90) 


+ 12 


.18*** 


(1203) 


Over 50 


31 


(428) 


33 


(104) 


30 


(186) 


32 


(138) 


- 1 


.00 


(1363) 


Income: 
























Under $10.(^ . 


.: 38 


(313) 


40 


(62) 


39 


(126) 


'36 


(125) 


- 4 


-,05 


(826) 


$10-25.000 . . 


30 


(472) 


26 


(116) 


30 


(227) 


33 


(129) 


■f 7 


.10* 


(1575) 


Over $25,000 . . 


. . 23 


*(152) 


20 


(52) 


22 


167) 


36 


(33) 


+ 16 


" .20* • 


(667) 


Education: 






















(2369) 




35 


(832) - 


33 


(176) 


35 


(374) 


37 


(282) 


+ 4 


,06* 


Some College . . 


. . 24 


(306) • 


22 


(108) 


24 


(134) 


29 


(64) 


+ 7 


.09* 


(1273) 


Race: 
























White 


A 30 


(957) 


27 


(257) 


29 


(428). 


33 


(272) 


+ 6 


^ ,09** 


(3206) 


Nonwhite 




(1/5) 


36 


(24)- 


40 


(76) 


48 


(75) 


+ 12 


.15* 


(413) 



'p<.05. 
••p<.01. 

•••pi:.ooi. 

Data Source: Virginia Slims/ The Roper Organization 1979. 

^ Dichotomized as "I eat whatever I want, whenever I want" vs. all other responses (see table 2) . 

' co-Cultivation Differential; % heavy viewers who are complacent minus % light viewers who are complacent. 
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Table 4 

Percent of Light, Medium, and Heavy Television Vfev^ers Who. Smoke 



Television Viewing 







Total - 


.Light 


Medium 


Heavy 










% 


N 


0/ 


M 


/o 


IN 


% 

/o 


N 




Gamma 


Base N 




41 


*t1248^ 


38 


(297) 


39 . 


(546) 


47 


(405) 


+ 9 


.12*** 


(3050) 


ControiHng for: 
























Sex: 

Male 


49 

35 


(650) 
(598) 


44 

32 


(172) 
(125) 


48 

32 


(305) 
(241) 


57 
41 


(173) 
(232) 


+ 13 
-1-10 


.15*** 
.15*** 


(1332) 
(1718> 


JEducation: 

No College 

iT Some College . . . . 


44 

35 


(912) 
(331) 


42 

33 


(183) 
(113) 


41 

.35 


(389) 
(154) 


49 
40 


(340) 
' (64) 


+ 7 
+ 7 


.ia** 

.09 


(2083) 
(2756) 


Race: 

Nonwhite — . . . . 


41 
40 


(1108) 
(131) 


38 
.37 


(271) 
(22) 


39 
42 


(486) 
(56) 


49 
38 


(351) 
(53) 


-hll 
-h 1 


.14*** 

.po 


(2687) 
(332) 


Income: 

.Under $10,000 
' $10-20,000... 
Over $20,000 . . . . 


40 

,45 
^^8 


(411) 
(450) 
(1^33) 


39 
34 


(104) 
■ (93) 


35 
44 
39 


M50) 
(206) 
(169) 


45 
52 
46 


(173) 
(140) 
(71) 


+ 5 
-1-13 

-r 1^ 


.10* 
.15*** 


(1030) 
(1005) 


Present Health: ^ ^ 
Excellent/Good. . . 
Fair/Poor 


42 
45 


(459) 
(186) 


40 

52 

V 


(119) 
(44) 


•36 
39 


(196) 
(67) 


49 
48 


(144) 
(75) 


-h 9 
- 3 


.11* 
-.01 


(1107) • 
(414) 


Age: 

18-29........... 

'30-64 

Over 65 


44 
44 

24 


(343) 
(784) 
(116) 


39 
40 
21 


(66) 
(210) ' 
(18) 


41 
43 
21 


(139) 
(366) 
(40) 


51 

. 53 
29 


(138) 
(208) 
. (58) 


-1-12 
-1-13 
-1- 8 


.16** 

.15*** 

.18* 


(775) 
(1780) 
(481)' 



•p<.05. ' ^ 

••p<.01. 
•••p<.001. 

Data Source: NORC General^ Social Surveys 1977 and 1978. 

' CD-Cultivajtion Differential; % heavy viewers who smoke minus % light jjjjewers who 



Tabic 5 shows that the positive association between 
smoking and amount of viewing holds up'when simulta- 
neous controls are applied. It also shows that there is a 
simple negative dissociation between viewing and drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages — overall, heavy viewers are less 
likely to consume alcohol— but this disappears under 
multiple controls. 

Still, as seen, in table 6, there are some jntriguing 
subgroup differences, most of Mrhich are consistent with 
the notion of mainstrcaming. For example, those with 
some colfcge education are more likely to drink; com- 
paring those who have and have not attended college, we 
sec that light viewers differ by 24 percentage points, 
while heavy viewers differ by 14. Whites are more likely 
to drink than nonwhites; but a 28-point difference be- 
tween white and nonv(hite light viewers is reduced to a 
10-point difference among heavy viewers. Finally, those 
in better health are more likely to drink; but a 25-point 



difference between light viewers in better versus worse 
health is only 1 1 points among the heavy viewers. 

Thus, even though the overall association between 
amount of viewing and the tendency to consume alcohol 
is zero under simultaneous controls, there are a number 
of subgroup differences; the relationship may be positive 
for one subgroup yet negative for another. In these cases, 
we again see that television may be **^sorbing" viewers 
of "otherwise" divergent behaviors and outlooks into its 
"mainstream.** 

The consequences of these patterns on viewers* actual 
state of health are difficult to determine, particularly 
with cross-sectional data. A partial explanation is that 
people in worse health simply watch more television. 
Indeed they do; but these data also suggest that televi- 
sion can help perpetuate unhealthy beliefs, values, and 
lifestyles. 
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Table 5 

Partial Correlations Between Amount of 
Television Viewing and Smolclng and Drinlcing 



Smoking' Drinking' 





.09* * * 


-.07*** 


Controlling for: 






Sex 




-.05*** 


Age 


.09* ' 


-.07*** 




.08* 


-.02 




.09*** 


-.02 


0€Cupati6nal Prestige . . 


.08*^^: 


-.05** 




.09* 


-.06*** 


All Controls 


.09*** 


.00 


Final dt 


(2806) 


(2804) 



' 1=yes, 0 =-no 
•*™<: 001 

Data Source NORC General Social Surveys 1977 and 1978. 



Heavy viewers are significantly less likely to derive a 
''great deat" or a 'Very great deal" of satisfaction from 
their health (see table .7). This relationship essentially 
holds in all groups. Although it is reduced, it even holds 
when controlling for respondents' current state of health. 

To conclude, televisidn viewing is deeply integrated 
into different styles of life, with powerfulimplications for 
health practiced. A variety of findings, though pne- 
liminary an^ often indirect, lend credencfc to the notion 
that television may have a considerable impact upon the 
public's images, knowledge, and behaviors. Television 
programs are a frequently cited source ofjiealth informa- 
tion; those who choose them, and/or heavier viewers, 
seem relatively neglectful and complacent abqut their 
physical well-being and are less inforrfled about health 
and exercise les§. Heavy viewing also goes with getting 
less satisfaction from one's health. In addition, the v^ry 
* act of watching television may generate behaviors and 
habits with clear health implications in the areas of 
smoking, rating, and drinking. 



Table 6 / 

V 

Percent of Light, Medium, and Heavy Television Viewers Who Drinic Alcoholic Beverages 



Television Viewing 







Total 




Light 


Medium 


Heavy 




Gamma 


Base N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 

h 


Overall 


72 


(2202) 


73 


(577) 


74 


(103*6) 


68 


(589) 


- 5 


-.08* • . 


(3049) 


Controlling for: 




















) 




Sex: 






















Male 


79 


(1053) 


80 


(311) 


80 


(511) 


76 


(231) 


- 4 


-.06 


(1330) 


Fennale 


67 


(1149) 


67 


(266) 


69 


(525) 


64 


(358) 


- 3 


-.05 


(1719) 


Education: 
























No College 


67 


(1403) 


63 


(276) 


70 


(667) 


66 


(460) ' 


+ 3 


,+.01 


(2083) 


Some College . . . 


. 83 


(795) 


87 


(300) 


83 


(367) 


80 


(128) 


- 7 


-.15* 


(953) 


Race: 
























White 


74 


(1985) 


76 


(538) 


' 75 


(945) 


70 


(502) 


- JB 


-.09* • 


(2685) ' 


Nonwhite 


58 


(193) 


48 


(29) 


60 


(81) 


60 


(83) 


- +12 


+ .11 


' (333). 


Income: 






















"~7l031) 


Under $10,000 . . 


. 60 


(619)^ 


59 


(130) 


63 


(270) 


57 


(219) 


- 2 


-.06^^^^^ 


$10-20,000' 


78 


(780) 


76 


. (200) 


78 


(368) 


79 


(212) 


-h 3 


+ .04 


(1003) 


Over $20,000 . . . 


.85 


(734) 


84 


(232) 


85 


(371) 


84 


.(131) 


0 


+ .01 


(869) 


Present Health: 














7'2 










Excellent/Good. . 


. 77 


(854) 


79 


(235) 


79 


(409) 


(210) 


- 7 


-.13* 


(1107) 


Fair /Poor 


59 


(243) 


54 


(46) 


58 


(102) 


61 


(95) 


-h 7 


+ .09 


(415) 


Age: 




















-.21* • 


(775) 


18-29 


80 


(623) 


85 


(142) 


83 


(280) 


75 


(201) 


. -10 


30-64 y. 


75 


(1333) 


75 


(394) 


76 


(652) 


73 


(287) 


- 2 


^.03 


(1779) 


Over 65 


49 


(236) 


40 


.(35) 


52 


(101) 


51 


(100],' 


+ 11 


.09 ' 


(481) 



.* p<.05. - . 

••p<.oi. y 

Data Souo^e: NORC General Social Surveys 1^77 and 1978. \ 

' co-Culfivation Differential: % heavy viewers who drink alcoholic beverages minus % light viewers who drink alcoholic bieverages.. 
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Percent of Respondents Reporting That They Derive a "Very Great Deal" or a **Great Deal" 
of Satisfaction From Their Hes^lth, by Television Viewing . 



Television Viewing 



Total 



Light 



" Medium 



Heavy 



% 

Overall 60 

Controlling for: 
Sex: 

Male 64 

Female- 57 

Education: 

No College 57 

Some College 67 

Race: 

White 61 

Nonwtiite 57 

Income: 

Under $10,000 ... 51 

$10-20.000 66 

Over $20,000 ... 68 

Present Health: 

Excellent/Good. . . 76 
Fair /Poor 19 

Age: 

18-29 67 

30-64 61 

Qver 65 44 

' p< 05. 
, .01 
•••p^<.001. 

Data Source: NORC General 
' CD- Cultivation Differentjal. 



% 



N 



% 



CD^ Gamma Base N 



(2712) 



(1264) 
(1448) 

(1773) 
(935) 

(2415) 
(277) 

(836) 
(1014) 
(776) 

(1658) 
(154) 

(791) 
(1585) 
(322) 



66 (719) 61 (1267) 54 (724)^. -J2 .---.IS*** (4519) 



68 (367) 

64 (352) 

61 (372) 

72 (345) 

67 (661) 

60 (50> 

57 (189) 

71 (265) 

71 (248) 

77 (417) 
21 (31) 

78 (192) 
66 (461) 
44 (59) 



65 (618J 

58 -(651) 

59 (822) 

66 (447) 

62 (1153) 
57 (108) 

52 (347) 

66' '(493) 

67 (389) 

78 (807) 

18 (62) 

64 (323) 

63 (795) 
48 (147) 



57 (279) 

52 (445) 

53 (579) 
59, (143) 

53 (601) 

55 (119) 

47 (300) 

61 (256) 

64 '(139) 

73 (434) 

18 (61) 

65 (276) 
52 (329) 
40 (116) 



11 -.15*** , (1992) 

■12 ^ r.-I^V* (2527) 

■ 9 -.ir:* (3107). 

13 -.16*** • (1396) 



•14 

- 5 

■10 
■10 
7 

4 

' 3 

'13 
■14 
• 4 



-.16*^ 
-.07 

-.11*^ 
-.12*^ 
-.09* 

-.08*' 
-.10* 

-.13V 
-.17*^ 
-.05 



(3994) 
(490) 

(1647) 
(1543) 
(1144) 

(2170) 
,(826) 

(1174) 
(2597) 
■ (730) 



Social Surveys 1975, 1977. 1978. 

% heavy viewers minus % light viewers. 



A complex but fairly consistent pattern found in these 
studies is that respondents in "otherwise" divergent sub- 
groups respond similarly if they are heavy viewers. 
Many of the exceptions and specifications in these data 
can be explained by a convergence into a moyt common, 
shared, homogeneous ^'mainstream" of beliefs, values, 
and actions i|bout health. 

With regard to health -related program and* commer- 
cial content, only in the portrayals of illness, doctors, 
nutrition, obesity, driving safety, smoking, and drinking 
is there enough research evidence to report with some 
degree of confidence. Most of it reveals a serious conflict 
with' realistic guidelines for health and medicine!*. Re- 
search on the contributions of these portrayals to specific 
conceptions of health and medicine is scarce. But the 
pattern of findings, including our awn pilot $tudy, indi- 
cates that television viewing is associated with a con- 
vergence of the heavier viewers upon paradoxical and 



disjointed "mainstream" conceptions and practices. 
Characteristic features are poor nutritional knowJcdge 
and behavior, general complacency about health, and 
high confidence in the medical community. 

The cultivation of ignorance and neglect, especially 
among the otherwise relatively enlightened viewers, cou- 
pled with an unrealistic belief in the magic of medicine, 
is likely to perpetuate unhealthy lifestyles,' hurt patients 
and health professionals, and frustrate efforts at health 
education. If culturally sustained health hazards are the 
new frontier in health promotion and disease prevention, ' 
there is a need for greater mobilization of effort and 
resources in a central sector of that frontier. The first st^p 
toward such mobilization is the fuller, broader, and more 
sustained study of the messages television conveys about 
health and a refinement oT^their. contributions to health 
conceptions and behaviors of various ^^"Ps of viewers. 
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There has been longstanding, persistent interest in the 
United States and several other countries in the use of 
mass media campaigns,' particularly through television, 
to encourage changes in society. This interest has beefi 
accompanied by an equally persistent debate on the effi- 
cacy of campaigns in producing meaningful effects on 
knowledge, attitudes, and behavior. Despite this debate, 
there is a growing interest, particularly in the health 
field, in the use of the mass media to influence health 

. behavior. A recent report of the Surgeon General on 
health promotion and disease prevention (Healthy Peo^ 
pie 1979) proposes six key areas of health-behavior 
modifications that are within the grasp of the average 
American, and, if undertaken, would have a substantial 
effect on morbidity and mortality. These areas include 
smoking cessation, reduction of alcohol misuse, dietary 

^^jirfnges, increased physical activity, periodic screening ^ 
for major disorders, and adherence to speed laws and use 
of seatbclts. All of these areas have been subject to recent 
experimentation using mass media campaigns. The re- 
sults have mainly been positive and have spawned several 
more studies. 

The debate is far from over. It seems to be shifting, 
however, from a simple-minded dichotomy of good or 
bad campaigns to a more sophisticated analysis of sTtu- 
ational factors and speciBr campaign design features that 
may lead to success. 

There are two problems in presenting a state-of-the- 
aa review of the role of television in health. The first 
problem is in distinguishing between television cam- 
paigns and campaigns in general. Commercial television 
is a low information density medium; it is not used to pro- 



' Rogers (1973) defines a campaign as . .a preplanned set of corn* 
munication activities designed by change agents to achieve certain 
changes in receiver behavior in a specified time period." 



vide a great deal of detailed information. Detailed infor- 
mation, particularly about healtlynatters, is generally 
found in print media. Therefore, most campaigns in the 
commercial sector, as well as in public health areas, use 
a combination of media to achieve their objectives. 

The secondi problem is in regard to the quality of the 
literature itself. There is no doubt that the mass media 
are highly influential in many aspects of our lives (Rob- 
erts and Bachen 1981). They help shape«us in what to 
think about, the so-called "agenda-setting" function of 
the media (McCombs and Shaw 1972); and to a lesser 
extent they also teach us what we^o think about (Chu 
and Schramm 1967). To some degree, people seek health 
information from the media (Wade and Schramm 1969; 
Williams et al. 1977). Additionally, there is probably a 
great deal of health-related learning and attitude change 
resulting from exposure to advertising purposely de- 
signed to affect us, as well as incidental learning from 
television material (Atkin l978; Roberts et^al. 1979). 
However, much of the information relating to health 
matters may be inaccurate, produce negative boomerang 
effects, and/or be potentially damaging to individuals. 

Purposive public health campaigns and/or experi- 
ments have been conducted in a wide variety of health- 
related matters including, to cite only a few areas and 
examples, community mental health. (Schanie and Sun- 
del 1978); drug abuse (Hanneman et al. 1973; Feingold 
and Knapp 1977; Atkin 1978; Hanneman 1973; Mil- 
avskyet al. 1975); smoking (McAHsteret al. 1980; Puska 
and Neittaanmaki 1980; O'Keefe 1971) seatbelt wearing 
(Robertson et al. 1974; NHTSA undated); dental health 
(Evans'et al. 1970); nutrition (Lemnitzer et al. 1979; 
Roberts et al. 1979; Stern et al. 1976); cancer (Kegeles 
1969; Butler-Paisley 1975); venereal di!(ease (Rosenblatt 
and Kabasakalian 1966); and alcoholism (Blane 1976; 
Blane and Hewitt 1977; Hochheimer 1980). 
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While the literature on Jhe effects of mass media in 
' general is encouraging, taken as a whole, the body of 
knowledge in the potential of mass media campaigns foK^ 
health and the proper conduct of such efforts is sorely 
lacking. For example, in the area of the alteration of 
alcohol consumption patterns, a review by Blane (1976) 
concludes: "Research .evidence is almost totally lacking; 
all that exists are bits and pieces of information that are 
no more than suggestive." Clarke and Kline (1974) aptly^ 
summarize the literature on the effects of the mass media: 

^ Two decades of null findings . . . had threatened to drown 
confidence in the power of mass communiczitions under a sea of 
references to ''reinforcement" and ^'selective exposure". ... It 
may be that conventional variables and sterile research designs 
have a great deal to do with widespread doubts about the ef- 
fectiveness of media in society. 

Research, not despaif, is calledjor in such a situation. 
Fortunately, in recent years, several mass media-based 
campaigns have shown promising results owing in part 
to an understanding of the historical development of the- 
.ory and practice in past social campaigns. This review is 
based on the assumption, supported by many studies, 
that the mass media have great educational potential and 
will focus on three areas essential for progress in the 
field. The first area is an understanding and appreciation 
of the past theory in the design of social campaigns; the 
second area is a brief review of past successes and failures 
noting probable reasons for these outcomes; the third 
area is a synthesis based on the literature summarizing 
the areas for sensitivity, attention, and research in the 
design and implementation of future health campaigns. 



A Review of the Reviews: 
Campaigns in General 

Eight influential reviews of* the literature exist on the 
efficacy of communication campaigns in general. They 
span over 30 years and are listed chronologically in order 
to present the historical flow of theories, opinions, and 
analyses over time. 

Hyman and Sheatsley 

Based on a large body of experience in studying cam- 
paigns and researching their effects, Hyman and Sheats- 
ley (1947) wrote one of the earliest articles specifically 
dealing with "some reasons why information campaigns 
fail.** They assert the "hypothesis that there are many 
psychological barriers to the free flow of ideas which they 
illustrate, using data from several opinion research stud- 
ies. They reject what they term the "naive view** that 
increasing the flow of information necessarily increases 



the absorption of that information; they focus on the 
"psychological characteristics of human beings.*' To ex- 
plain the failure of campaigns, they propose five gener- 
alizations which they illustrate with their -research: 

t. There exists a hard core of chronic "know nothings." 
This generalization asserts (hat there is something about 
the uninformed which makes them harder to reach, re- 
gardless of the type of information being communicated. 

2. Interested people acquire the most information. This is 
based on the obs<?rvat ion that people with prior interest in 
some topic will probably be more interested in additional 
information on that subject than those who Have no inter- 
est in the matter. Hyman and Sheatsley suggest studying 
why people are or are not interested in some kind of 
information before undenaking any campaign. 

" 3. People seek information congenial to prior attitudes. This 
is the often oitcd area of selective exposure to information 
based on prior attitudes. Sears and Freedman (1967) dis- 
cuss this subject at great length in thdr classic paper, and 
while they show a body of literature supporting de facto 
selectivity, the literature in regard to selection in accord- 
ance with prior attitudes is nowhere as conclusive as many 
people even today believe it lO be. 

4. People interpret the same information differently. There 
is ample evidence that perception of events and informa- 
tion varies across people. 

5. Information docs not necessarily change attitudes. They 
strongly assert that ^ it is ^rong for information cam- 
paigners to assume that information alone will change 
attitudes. 

Hyman and Sheatsley*s article is best viewed as a 
reaction against the overly optimistic information cam- 
paigns of their time which were dependent on the "hypo- 
dermic or bullet** model of communication. This model 
assumed direct and immediate effects of mass commu- 
^nication (Schramm 1971). While their assertions are not 
empirically verified by their dat^i, many of them are often 
quite heuristically useful, even in the light of current 
communication research evidence. 



Lazarsfeld and Merton 

. Lazarsfeld^nd Merton (1971, paper first published in 
1948) also present a somewhat pessimistic view of the 
power of mass media campaigns. In fact, Schramm and 
Roberts (1971) describe the article as "... perhaps the 
most sophisticated statement of the point of view that the 
chief social effect of the mass media is no change." Unlike 
Hyman and Sheatsley, they move from a focus on the 
receiver as the important link in campaign success to that 
of the message and the communication* system itself. 
They present what they consider to be the chief social 
functions of the mass media: <the status-conferral func- 
tion, the enforcement rather than the change of social 
norms, the narcotizing dysfunction (a paralyzing rather 
than n]^^ivating effect of media exposure), and, social 
conformism frpm the media owing to their ownership 
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structur^sfld invcHment in the status quo. Their paper thin 

remains to this day an insightful philosophical statement. beer 

To allay fears of the potential of the media for propagan- the 

da, they discuss three necessary conditions, based on re- real 

search evidence, tkat are needed for effective propagan- diff< 

da: (1) monopolization (i.e., lack of counterpropaganda); mas 

(2) canalization (i.e., moving existing attitudes into ac- the 

tion); (3) supplementation (i.e., supplementing mass com 

media with interpersonal communication and influence). the 

Lazarsfeld and Mec^on conclude that, without several basi 

interacting preconditions, successful behavior change as a mas 
result of a mass media campaign is unlikely. 



Cartwright 

Cartwright (1971, paper first published in 1949) . 
presents a somewhat neutral position but one with opti- 
mistic and practical Implications for action. In fact, the 
current Stanford Heart Disease Prevention Program is 
designe^, in part, around this model of mass commu- 
nication. Although he anchors his measures of campaign 
progress on the individual's cognitive, motivational, and 
behavioral structure, his area of concern is broader than* 
just that of the individual. He is concerned with the 
interacting roles of the individual, the message system, 
and the action environment. He cites evidence from the 
War Bond campaigns that the power of the media was 
not great, apart from the effects of other courses of 
influence. He outlines three stages that a campaign must . 
go through' to influence behavior: 

1 . Creating a particular cognitive structure; 

2. Creating a particular motivational structure; 

3. Creating a particular behavioral structure. 

Cartwright is one of the few theorists who includes the 
importance of combining interpersonaj communication 
channels with a mass media campaign to maximize be- 
havior change. Cartwright makes a powerful argument 
for his particular way of looking at and designing cam- 
paigns. He readily admits that these are merely guide- 
lines for campaigns and do not clearly outline the crjeative 
aspects of canipaign development; however, he believes 
that they provide a *'list of essential requirements for the 
success of any campaign of mass persuasion.*' He be- 
lieves that the road to campaign success is not an easy one 
and large-scale behavior change is unlikely unless there 
are multiple influences exerted on a person to act in some 
particular direction. . 

Wiebe 

Wiebe (1951-52) is well knowi) for his posing of the 
question: "Why can't you sell brotherhood and rational 



iking like you sell soap?*' Although his article has 
n cited by some as the most enthusiastic statement of 
power of the media in creating socfal change, in 
ity it is a cautious but optimistic statement of the 
crences between advertising for product sales and 
;s communication for behavior change. His focus is on 
receiver and the message existing within a larger 
iplex system that facilitates or impedes the behaviors 
campaign is promoting. He attempts to outline the 
ic conditions for selling commodities and for success in 
;s persuasion: 

The force (a combination of one's predisposition towacd 
a goal advocated in the media and the motivation provided 
by the message itcscif); 

2. The direction (communicating to motivated persons in the 
message specifically where and how to easily consummate 
their motivation); 

3. The mechanism (the social mechanism — such as the 
health clinic system — that facilitates the behavior); 

4. The adequacy and compatibility (whether this mech- 
anism can and/or is inclined to facilitate the behavior); 

5. Tlie distance (the perceived physical, emotional, and fi- 
nancial distance from the person to the mechanism that 
impedes or facilitates the given behavior). 

Wiebe concludes that radio and television can "sell*' 
social objectives within the constraints of the existence of 
these five factors. He cautions, however, that expecta- 
tions of success should be about the same for the social 
programer as those of a commercial sponsor selling a 
relatively noncontroversial and easily obtainable product. . 

Griffiths and Knutson 

Another somewhat neutral viewpoint is offered by 
Griflfiths and Knutson (1960). They are concerned with 
the importance of receiver variables as well as the mes- 
sage and the influence of the social system in campaigns 
specifically for public health. They cite a variety of evi- 
dence and conclude that: 

1. Mass media have a selective reach; there is evidence of 
selective exposure (citing Klappcr 1960). 

2. Specific and limited effects are all that can be hoped for 
from media (citing Hovland 1954;Greenbergetal. 1953). 

3. The use of personal appeals and credible sources are 
important (they cautiously cite Merton's analysis [1946] 
of Kate Smith's bond campaign). 

4. Informal leaders and the two-step flow are important 
(citing Katz and Lazarsfeld 1955). 



. Mendelsohn 

Mendel&ohn*s (1973) sequel to Hyman and Sheats- 
Icy's article of 26 years.earlier is a reaction to the popular 
notion that ^^audience apathy'* is to blame when an infor- 
mation campaign fails. In his article, ^^Some Reasons 
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Why Information Campaigns Can Succeed/* Mendel- 
sohn switches the focus from the receiver of the commu- 
nication to that of the message and the campaign design 
itself. He also moves toward optimism when he asserts 
that evaluations of past media efforts have often been 
concerned with what media cannot do rather than what 
they can. He departs from the mainstream also when he 
states that most published research is a result of post hoc 
evaluation efforts and that it is essential for creators of 
messages and for researchers to unite in message pro- 
.duction and evaluation. Another important point is his 
statement: "In short, very little of our mass communica- 
tions research has really tested the effectiveness of the 
application of empirically grounded mass communica- 
tions principles simply because most communications 
practitioners do not consciously utilize these principles." 
He poses the important question, which is still in the 
process of being answered: "What if information cam- 
paigns were designed to reflect empirically grounded 
mass communications orientations and principles?** 
He uses some of his own professiohal experiences to 
illustrate what he asserts are empirically grounded 
generalizations: 

1. Information campaign^ should be planned with the as- 
sumption that the audience will be only mildly or not at 
all interested in the messages. 

2. Middle-range go«ls can be reasonably achieved and en- 
vironmental support systems should be used to help 
"sheer information-giving become effective in influeiicing 
behavior.*' 

1. Campaigns can be successful if these middle-range goals 
are combined with attention^id to delineating specific 
targets in terms of demographic and psychological vari- 
. ables, lifestyle, value and belief system, and media habits 
attributes. 

fn another article, written specifically for communica-' 
tors in the health field, Mendelsohn (1968) decries,the 
sorry state of communication and public information re- 
garding health. He cites a finding of the "CBS National 
Health Test-* that three-quarters of the American public 
do not know what the normal human body temperature 
is. Mendelsohn says that we must turn from the "hypo- 
dermic needle model" of communication, which some 
public health educators still cUng to, and move to what he 
terms "an aerosol spray model," where as you spray the 
messages on the surface some hit the target, most drift 
away, and -very few penetrate. He makes a plea for mov- 
ing away frojti. defining public health communication as 
. merely information transfer to persuasion with distinc- 
tive attitudinal and/or behavior change goals. He be- 
lieves that most of the mass education in public health 
". . . is more often designed to please the w^ims of some 
well-meaning board members than it is to accomplish 
meaningful effects. Most of it comes from the fertile 
imaginations of sincere but totally unprofessional week- 



end sloganeers.** He advocates sound scientific rationales, 
careful pre-testing, and objective systematic evaluation. 



Kotler and Zaitman 

Kotler and Zaitman (1971) bring a different optimistic 
perspective to the problem of developing useful mass 
communicatiQn programs for social objectives, an area 
they term "social marketing.** They define social market- 
ing as ". . . the design, implemerffation, and control of 
programs calculated to influence the acceptability of 
social ideas and involving considerations of product plan- 
ning, pricing, communication, distribution, and nriar- 
keting research.** They differentiate between social 
advertising, a much narrower area based on using only 
the media to promote a product, service, or practice, from 
the social-marketing approach, which draws upon the 
entire technology and past experience of marketing. 
They believe that the fault of past social campaigns was 
to assign advertising the primary, if not the exclusive, 
role in achieving its aims. This approach ignores the 
other components (the product, pricing, and distribution) 
of jthe marketing mix. They advocate a systems viewpoint 
in the promotion ^f social campaigns to the point of 
developing and pre-testing campaigns and approaches 
based mot on any predetermined product or system but 
rather dh a generic concept that is desired to be promoted 
(i.e., selling dental health in some empirically designable 
way, not selling toothbrushing). This generic concept 
serves as the overall objective for a given campaign and 
allows a maximum degree of flexibility in 4leiigning the 
optimal program including the most desirable product 
and related marketing model components. This generic 
problem definition has been quite successful in the pri- 
vate sector. Kotler and Zaitman differentiate selling so- 
cial causes from sellingtypical products and admit that in 
the former ft is generally much more difficult to achieve 
success. Social marketing typically has to work with 
deeply held beliefs and values, whereas for-profit mar- 
keters often deal with superficial preferences and choice 
situations. Social marketers often have difliculty in 
finding meaningful benefits to promote and usually have 
to deal with weak and/or uncooperative distribution sys- 
tems. In addition, social marketing is often resented, 
.'whHe commercial marketing is taken for granted. They 
summarize their sales pitch for the marketing approach 
with the generalization that the social-marketing ap- 
proach is useful l>6cause it represents a bridging mech- 
anism linking the behavioral scientist*s knowledge of 
human behavior with a well -developed planning ind 
implementation system. 
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Atkin 

Atkin (1979) provides a fairly comprehensive review 
of research evidence on the use of mass media in health 
campaigns. Reviewing dozens of studies in areas of 
health ranging from heart disease preventioji to venereal 
disease and seatbelt wearing, he presents a somewhat 
cautious statement on the relative efficacy of the mass 
media. 

Atkin briefly discusses two important considerations: 
What constitutes success for a campaign, and the role of 
pretesting. He cites evidence for much greater campaign 
efi*ectiveness at the cognitive rather than attitudinal level, 
and much less impact still at the behavioral level. He 
concludes that planning intermediate or secondary goals 
might be more appropriate than hoping for behavioral 
outcomes. However, this perspective is unlikely to be 
persuasive with public health and associated funding 
agencies. The question, though, of how to define expecta- 
tions of success does require further consideration by 
others in the health education field. Finally, his emphasis 
on the importance of pre-campaign audience analysis 
and pilot testing is relevant, based on evidence he cites of 
* the impact of campaigns being dependent on the inter- 
pretation of the messages by the audience. Atkin con- 
cludes that ''the basic tenor of the findings is positive; the 
use of mass media campaigns can produce modest influ- 
ence on the health orientations of the audience." 



Summary 

The past 30 years' worth of reviews of communication 
campaignshas witnessed a swinging pendulum phtnom- 
enon. The initial articles were highly pessimistic, either 
blaming the receiver for the failure of campaigns or 4 
blaming the message and communication channels. They 
emphasized a core assumption of direct, immediate com- 
munication efi*ects. Later artides (Griffiths and Knutson 
1960; Cartwright 1971; Wiebe 1951-52) became some- 
what more neutral to optimistic and tended to extend 
their focus to a concern with more than just source, 
message, channel, and receiver. These reviews tended to 
stress the importance of the social and behavioral systems 
on influencing individual behavior. More recent articles 
(Kotler and Zaltman 1971; Mendelsohn 1973) are 
markedly more optimistic. The most recent review by 
Atkin (1979) is much less optimistic than the others, , 
perhaps marking a swing of the pendulum back toward 
expectations of limited success for campaigns and out- 
comes which are less direct and immediate than may be 
desired by health planners. This change in orientation is 
consistent with a shift in the field of communication from 



linear, causal thinking to nonlinear, indirect effects 
models (cf. Berlo 1977). 

Taken as a whole, the similarities are much greater 
than the differences between the reviews. From the pointj 
of view of a campaign planner seeking direction, they aj| 
seem quite superficial. There is a great deal of discuss 
of successful and unsuccessful campaigns with^t a 
meaningful definition of success. There is^^ftlc or no 
notion of segmentation of the audience to identify key 
target groups to be addressed by specific subcomponents 
of the overall camp,Mgn. With few exceptions, the articles 
lack an appreciMion for a campaign as a complex, in- 
tegrated system of interacting elements including both 
message, receiver, and skills-training .and social-support 
factors which need to be carefiilly studied, planned, and 
evaluated. 



Influential Communication 
Campaigns 

Failures 

Several campaigns have been cited as evidence that 
communication campaigns are doomed to failure. Four of 
the most influential, three of which concern public 
health, are discussed here.^ The emphasis is a critical 
perspective on the methodology used in the studies which 
led to null effects outcomes. It should be noted that a 
somewhat restricted definition of "campaign'' is being 
used here. Other than the Star and Hughes study (1950) 
included for historical reasons, short-term efforts, such as 
thp television show V.D. Blues and the month-long To- 
ledo and Flint Study (Kline et al. 1974), which empha- 
sized the influence of the social systeiti on campaign 
effects, are discussed. In addition, since most health plan- 
ners are mainly interested in changing health-related 
behaviors as ultimate outcomes of campaigns, campaigns 
planning such changes are featured here. ^ 

Star and Hughes, the Cincinnati Plan. The fa- 
mous Cincijinati plan for the United Nations (Star and 
Hughes 195Q) is often cited as evidence for the lack of 
power of the media and for evidence of selective exposure 
to .consonant information. A close investigation of the 
study itself points out several key faults. Although in the 
introduction to the study. Star and Hughes clearly state 
that the project A^as conceived as . . aiming not at the. 
influencing of opinion but rather at a presentation of 
facts . . . they primarily measure . . changes in in- 
terest, information and opinion . . attributable to the 
campaign. For the most part, they found no effect attri- 
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buiablc 10 ihc campaign. On ihcir most criicial measure, 
(he number of people exposed lo the messages, they had 
no premeasure; therefore, they could not attribute any 
changes in attitude to the campaign since they had no 
adequate control group. Without exploring any alterna- 
tive rival hypotheses for the apparent selectivity of ex- 
posure of those initially most knowledgable on the UN, 
they propose previous psychological orientations as the 
sole predictor. Although the design had a lack of control 
and a statistically unsophisticated analysis, they flatly 
state that "The Cincinnati experiment has proved that 
the creating of interest is the first measure in building 
^ public opinion and that only after that will information 
be absorbed." No mention is made at all in their article 
of their message except to state the campaign slogan, as 
if all messages would be equally eff'ective. This lack of 
emphasis on the message will also be seen in other cam- 
paigns that apparently failed. 

O'Kccfe, Smoking. Another study that has been 
widely cited as evidence that mass media campaigns have 
relatively small efi*ects is the study of antismoking com- 
mercials by O'Keefe (1971). He presents his stady as 
evidence that ''attitudes are stubborn things, subject to 
modification only infrequently." The study basically was 
conducted by asking smokers and nonsmokers whether or 
not antismoking commercials were eff'ective. While ad- 
mitting ix^,^ footnote that his methodology was not en- 
tirely appropriate to test his stated hypotheses and that a 
controlled field study would have been preferable, he 
states, "The findings point to two important conclusions. 
The first supports the principle that mass commu- 
nications, including those presented on television, are 
greatly limited in their ability to afi^ect behavior . . ." — 
certainly a strong conclusion based upon his methodology 
and design. 

U4ry, Family Planning. A more recent study by 
Udry et al. (1972, 1974) examines the influence of a 
6-momh 1330,000 media advertising campaign (simu- 
lating'a |27-million saturation campaign in four cities) 
on contraceptive use and birth rates. Control cities 
(which were nonequivalent) were switched several times 
during the study; baseline periods for time-series anal- 
yses were too short to overcome seasonal trends; the ads 
(which were not pretested) were aired in an uncontrolled 
fashion, and two sets had to be prepared to appease 
prudish station managers (who could then select the ones 
they wished to air, causing further comparison prob- 
. lems); and awareness studies and measures of contra- 
ceptive sales and fertility behavior were all conducted 
without 'adequate control. Further problems are evi- 
denced in the planning process used as a basis for the 
experiment. The analysis of Udry et al. of the problems 



associated with increasing contraceptive use is insightful. 
They point out that people are in favor of family plan- 
ning and nearly all couples use some method of contra- 
ception at some time. They feel that the objective of a 
program to promote family planning should be to en- 
courage people to use contraceptives eff'ectively by stress-, 
ing specific, immediate benefits and by telling vyhere and 
how people can get access to contraceptive supplies and 
services! However, an qvcrview of the messages finds 
them to be decidedly unspecific and rarely to present in- 
formation on immediate benefits. The only specific 
method shown in an ad was a woman tying a string 
around htr husband's finger as a reminder. Many of 
their messages promoted a euphemistic slogan "Stop the 
Stork." Based on this kind of campaign, Udry et al. 
proceed to measure changes in pill and condom sales. 

A key problem in communication campaigns is their 
lack of sophisticated planning, so that messages oriented 
to solving the key behavioral problems identified are 
aired and measures are coordinated to tap changes in 
these specific problem areas. Because of all of these de- 
sign and methodological faults which Udry et al. honestly 
present, they claim that mass media can have no cff'ect in 
the United States on contraceptive practices and **. . . the 
burden is now upon those who suggest large eff'ects of 
advertising on contraceptive uptake to prove their 
claims." Again, no attempt was made to design the mes- 
sages in accordance with stated objectives or to pre-test 
them in any manner. This neglects a crucial link in the 
communication process since the message is the only part 
of the campaign that the audience can perceive. 

Robcrtion, SeatbeUs. Robertson (1974) conducted 
a controlled investigation of the cff'ects of a media cam- 
paign, conducted through a split-cable television system 
designed for market research, on the wearing of seatbelts. 
Emphasis was placed on collecting valid and reliable data . 
on seatbelt wearing over the course of the campaign. The 
authprs, however, only measured cl^nges in seatbelt 
wearing and failed to measure any intervening steps such 
as attention, attitude change, etc., in, order to provide 
some process-analysis information as to why the program 
did or did not accomplish its stated goal. No emphasis 
was made on pretesting the messages in any way except 
by obtaining preliminziry ideas from panels of "experts" 
and "laypeople," opinions which diverged a great deal. 
They concluded that: 

The apparent failure of a number of mass media safety belt 
campaigns to increase use beyond precampaign levels may not 
mean that it is impossible to create a canripajgn which will 
increase safety belt use. However, the evidence on the lack of 
effect of past efforts is sufficiently strong that the burden of 
proof of substantial further gains in belt usage resulting from 
such campaigns is on those who advocate the use of mass media 
to promote use of safety belts. 
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Sumimry. These failures are not adequate tests of 
the use of mass communication for several reasons. First, 
they are generally deficient in design. While no field 
research design is perfect, these studies and others like 
them could have been improved considerably through the 
use of state-of;the-art quasi-experimental design (Camp- 
bell and Stanley 1963). Second, they all lack sufficient 
emphasis on the creation of appropriate messages, almost 
as if any messages will be good enough and the key to 
success is the use of a mass medium independent of its 
content. It is ironic that 50 years of research on the 
message in carefully controlled laboratory studies have 
been ignored in most social and health communication 
campaigns. For example, a review of some 40 public 
education campaigns on cancer control (Butler- Paisley 
1975) revealed virtually no evidence of concern with mes-. 
sage variables. Additionally, rarely has any adequate 
pre-testing been done to optimize the messages according 
to a specified set of objectives. Third, the studies did not 
usually measure changes which could be reasonably hy- 
pothesized to occur as a result of exposure to their mes- 
sages. The Udry et al. study has been discussed as a good 
example of this fault. Rarely has sufficient process anal- 
ysis been conducted so that the reasons for success or 
failure could provide information for future planners of 
communication campaigns. 



Successes 

Few examples of successful health campaigns have 
been well evaluated and made available in published 
form, but more information on the impact of health cam- 
paigns will be available in the near future. In the field of 
heart disease prevention alone, there are community edu- 
cation projects underway in South Africa, Australia, 
Minnesota, California, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and 
Finland, to mention only the larger scale pr^rar 

Four successful campaigns are described( with an cil 
()hasis on the lessons learned from thein as veil as some 
notion of the key reasons for their success. Tnty vary in 
design, siztf, sophistication, and results, but taken togeth- 
er provide a well-rounded background on the po^^ilities 
for success in health education using media. 

As mentioned earlier, the definition of success is not 
well explicated in the literature. For the purposes of this 
review, a success is defined as a campaign that closely 
accomplished its stated goals and objectives. 

Tanzania, Man h Health and Food is Life. 

Since 1970, Tanzania has made extensive use of radio 
campaigns for adult education and for mobilization of 
mass activities. At least two health-related campaigns 
have been conducted. In both cases, a mass medium 



(radio iii this case) was combined with interpersonal 
communication whieh consisted of organized listening 
groups. These groups listened to the .shows, discussed 
them, and planned followup activities. The Man Is 
campaign (Newell 1975) was launched in April 
1973. Although the evaluation research is not without 
faults (Hall 1978), it demonstrated that large-scale be- 
havior change is possible at low cost (about $.09 per 
listener). The most striking behavior chaijge as a result 
of the campaign was the construction of 700,000 latrines 
as advocated in the radio broadcasts and related print 
materials. 

A second campaign concerning nutrition, the Food Is 
Life campaign, was launched for 3 months in 1975. Its 
goals included increased knowledge about nutrition and 
use of available foods, low-cost balanced diets, elimi- 
nation of various food taboos, encouragement of better 
food storage and preservation techniques, knd better 
farming methods and cooperative activities (Mahai 
1976^; Mahai 19766; Mb\inda 1976). The campaign 
made extensive use of formative research, especially pre- 
testing of materials. The listeners were organized into 
study groups, about 75,000 of them, many of which grew 
out of existing literacy classes. Each group had about 20 
or more participants; a tojal of 1\5 million adults par- 
ticipated in the campaign. Although no overall evalu- 
ation was made, results from area samples indicate that 
the campaign creaited an increased awareness of the need 
for more food production, tho establishment of vegetable 
gardens and poultry production; it improved dietary hab- 
its and encouraged the establishment of day-care centers. 

It should be recognized that the Tanzanian campaigns 
were massive undertakings closely linked to the existing 
political structure. This obviously contributed to their 
success. Typically, 18 months of planning preceded a 10- 
to 12-week campaign which integrated radio broadcasts, 
leadership training, study guides, and social^support sys- 
t^m»^ht key to understanding the importance of the 
TanzanlaiWexperience is not so much its direct applica- 
bility to^tfarer situations but rather its design which takes 
accoum of existing social and media systems in a creative 
andsucwssful way. 

Feeling Good. Although considered by many as a 
failure of mass communication in health, the Feeling 
Good television series actually produced a number of 
successful behavior changes (Mieike and Swinchart 
1976). Feeling Good was an experimental television 
series on health, aimed at adults and produced by the 
Children's television Workshop (CTW). The series en- 
compassed 11 1-nour programs and 13 half-hour pro- 
grams broadcast in 1974 and 1975. The overall objective 
of the program was "to motivate viewers to take steps 
which could enhance their own health and that of their 
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families/* In all, they measured 33 behavioral goals 
which were emphasized in the program. Of these, there 
was strong evidence of behavior change in 10 goals 
(meaning statistical significance as conlpared to a control 
group), partial evidence in 14 goals, and no evidence in 
9 goals. The goals which were associated with strong 
evidence of change included eating more fresh fruit or 
fruit juice, performing breast self-examination, having 
an eyesight examination, encouraging someone else to 
have a Pap test, and sending for health information 
offered on television. 

Many important lessons were learned from the Feel- 
ing Good series (Swinehart 1976). The overall lesson is 
that it is difficult but not impossible to have an impact on 
both health knowledge and behavior with a television 
series which stresses prevention. Swinehart felt that a 
1-hour-per-week format was too long for such a program 
and that many of the message design strategies selected, 
such as songs, humor, and strong emotional appeals, 
were poor vehicles for conveying health information. In 
fact, the main contribution of Feeling Good to the accu- 
mulated experience in using mass media in health is 
probably in the area of message format as it relates to 
effectiveness. A major finding was that the initial hypoth- 
esis that a Sesame 5/r^^/-like group of adult characters 
was not as effective^a method for conveying health infor- 
mation and influencing change as higher information 
density documentary segments and straightfo^^^^^^ in- 
formation presentations. 

Finland, Hc»rt Disease Prevention and Smoking 
Cemtion. The North Karelia project in Finland uses a 
combination of mass media, training of health personnel, 
environmental change, and health services to prevent 
heart disease. The health professionals involved attribute 
a great deal of success to the use of communication 
(Puska et al. 1979). In particular, they have expended a 
great deaf of effort in smoking cessation (Puska and Neit- 
taammaki 1980). One of the elements of their program is 
a good example of a quasi-experimental health campaign 
using mass media to promote smoking cessation (Mc- 
Alister et al. 1980). The technique used is quite similar 
to the design of the Tanzanian health campaigns in that 
it used a combination of television with small-group so- 
cial support in order to facilitate performance of modeled 
behaviors. The program consisted of a series of seven 
televised counseling sessions where viewers watched a 
group of 10 smokers in th"c studio go through the process 
of quitting. There was strong emphasis on preventing re- 
lapse, a major problem in most cessation efforts. Using 
data from a national sample survey, the study estimated 
that about 100,000 adult smokers participated in the 
program and about 10,000 achieved at least 6 months of 
cessation. Although the estimates are subject to some bias 



since the measures of cessation were self-reports, if they 
are even approximately accurate, the program was ex- 
tremely cost effective; about II was spent for each 
6-month cessation. 

The features of this successful program were its. use of 
theoretical foundations in behavioral science research, as 
a basis for planning the cessation protocol and delivery 
system. Because of this analysis, television was selected to 
provide the leaming,-with similar ^dults as models on 
television, and a group setting provided the social support 
to encourage the adoption and perfofmance of new be- 
haviors. Furthermore, well-tested behavior change stra- 
tegies emphasizing behavioral self-control were used in 
the educational process. Apart from some methodological 
problems in the analysis, the study overcame most of the 
criticisms of past social campaigns. 

The Stanford Heart Disease Prevention Pro- 
gram (SHDPP) Three Community Study. The 

SHDPP began in 1970 with the formation of an inter- 
disciplinary group of biomedical and behavioral science 
researchers determined to explore the potential of cardio- 
vascular risk reduction through community education. 
This education would be administered primarily through 
the mass media in order to provide public health poli- 
cymakers with information on the cost effectiveness of 
community-wide public education. 

In W2, the T^vree i mmunit y Study begaa witk^ 
funding from the National Heart, Lung, and Blood Insti- 
tute of the National Institutes of Health. It was a quasi- 
experimental field study in three Northern, California 
towns. Two of the communities had extensive mass media 
camf)aigns in both English and Spanish over a 2-year 
period; in one of these, the mass media were augmented 
with intensive face.-to-face instruction of a small subset of 
high-risk individuals. The third community served as a 
control. This design was chosen in order to be able to 
contrast a lower cost mass media campaign using com- 
munication messages which focused on changing behav- 
ior patterns compared to a much more expensive and 
labor-intensive mass media campaign supplemented 
with personal instruction. In this way, a potentially more 
cost effective, generalizable approach could be compared 
to a much more intensive and less generalizable model. 
People from each community were surveyed and exam- 
ined from a cardiovascularhealth point of view before the 
campaign began and again 1 and 2 years afterward. 
Measurements were made of knowledge and behavior 
related to cardiovasculakr risk as well as physiological 
indictors of risk such as blood pressure, relative weight, 
and pUsma cholesterol. In the community with both 
mass media and intensive instruction, the initial decrease 
in risk as calculated by a multiple-logistic risk function 
(Truett et al. 1967) was greater, but by the 2nd year the 
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mass media only community had equaled it. Risk in the 
control community increased over the 2 years (Farquhar 
et al. 1977). The results strongly suggest that mass media 
educational campaigns directed at entire communities 
can be effective in reducing the risk of heart attack and 
stroke. However, the results of the study pointed toward 
the importance of further research and development of 
methods to reduce srhoking^nd increase physical activity 
using media alone. 

From a communication research point of view, the 
Three Community Study was particularly important be- 
cause for virtually the first time it overcame many of the 
drawbacks and failures found in previous social cam- 
paigns (cf., Star and Hughes 1950; Udry 1974; Atkin 
1979). One of the persistent failures of previous cam- 
paigns which was successfully overcome by the study was 
what has come to be known as iM "knowledge gap." 
This gap (Tichenor et al. 1970) is typically found in 
educational campaigns where the less well-off segments 
of society are often relatively worse off as a result of the 
educational program. The Three Community Study used 
a bicultural campaign ^here the messages and strategies 
directed toward the Spanish-speaking population were 
not just direct translations of those designed for the Eng- 
lish population: Rather, they were specifically developed 
for the particular problems, needs, and motivations of 
Spanish-speaking members of the communities. Because 
of this strategy, as shown in figure 1 , the gap was actually 
closed as a Result of the educational prtjgram. 

In part, the original idea behind the Three Commu- 
nity Study was sparked by the model developed by Cart- 
wright (1971). Cartwright postulated that, in order to 
modify behavior through mass media campaigns, three 
separate changes must be achieved: (1) changes in cogni- 
tive structures (i.t., what people know and understand), 
(2) changes in affective structures (i.e., what people want 
AO do), and (5) changes in action structures (i.e., what 
people actually do and how this can be facilitated). With 
Cartwright's model as a basis, the SHDPP used mass 
media in a relatively novel way: to teach specific behav- 
ioral skills wherever possible. There is evidence that this 
approach worked. 

Maccoby and Alexander (1979) cite several key fea- 
tures of the Three Community Study which are similar 
to considerations found in typical marketing^ programs. 
These include: 

U The establishment of specific objectivdi for each 
component of the campaign over time 

2. Clearly defined audience segments 

3. The creation of clear, useful, and salient messag|l^s 
through formative research^ and pre-testing 

4. Use of creative media scheduling to reach the audi- 
ence with adequate frequency ^ 
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Figure!. Knowledgeof dietary risk factors (a 14-ltem sub- 
set of the total knowledge score) at baseline and after 1 
and 2 years of health education among English- and 
Spanish-speaking participants in the two intervention 
communitiies. 



5. Stimulation of interpersonal communication to en- 
courage a synergistic effect of multiple channels 

6. Advocation of clear and well-paced behavioral 
changes in messages 

7. Use of feedback to evaluate the campaign's progress 
over time 

8. The use of a long-term canipaign to avoid threshold 
effect considerations 



What Makes the Difference 
Between Success and Failure? 

Neither the review of reviews present<kl here nor the 
descriptions of projects often cited as evidence of the 
impotence of mass communication in provides an 
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adequate basis Torldesigning and predicting the potential 
of mass media health education programs. Therefore, 
there is little if any literature on the overall process of 
campaign design/to draw upon. In this section of the 
review, a macrjflevel framework is presented that out- 
lines some important considerations gleaned from the 
existing literature and past experience in campaign 
design. The framework consists of four main areas: 
(1) adequate problem analysis, (2) media selection and 
use, (3) message dc:>ign, and (4) evaluation. 

Adequate Problem Analysis 

Problem anaiysis sets the overall goals for the cam- 
paign. These goals in turn must serve to navigate the 
educational program through planning, execution, and 
evaluation. This has rarely been the case in past efforts. 
Problem analysis exists on two levels: macro and micro. 
At the macro level, problem analysis consists of setting 
detailed objectives for the campaign. These objectives 
must be highly specific, measurable, and reasonable. 
"Highly specific" means they must define detailed goals 
in terms of various desirable outcomes. Typically desired 
outcomes include knowledge change, attitude change, 
self-efficacy change, behavioral intention change, 
information-seeking behavior change, stimulation of in- 
terpersonal communication, etc. The Feeling Good tele- 
vision scries is a good example of a program which had 
specific objectives of almost all the types mentioned here. 

It is also important at this macro level to conduct 
efforts into audience segmentation. "Segmentation" is a 
term borrowed from the marketing literature which de- 
scribes a process of breaking down the overall audience 
defined in the general objectives of the campaign into a 
scries of subgroups which are as internally homogenous 
as possible and as different from each other as possible. 
The groups' are often segmented by such factors as dem- 
ographics, attitudes, history of the use of a particular 
product or service, ease with which they can be changed, 
and a host of other factors. A key consideration in audi- 
ence segmentation is the ability to reach these internally 
^ homogenous groups through some medium pf commu- 
nication and the ability to serve them with products or 
services in an efficient way. There is no sense in defining 
a segment such as "females, age 40-43, who drive Rolls 
Royces and chew tobacco" if there is no practical way to 
reach them with information and services. 

Objective specification and audience definition begin 
the problem-analysis process. The approach then ^hifts 
to a microlevel behavioral analysis. At least three models 
for such an analysis exists in literature: Cartwright, 
McGuire/Maccoby, and Ray. Each model provides a 
complementary perspective to the others. 



Cartwright^s model (1971) is the broadest of the three. 
His model is useful since it allows the analysis of a 
particular behavioral area among a specific target group 
and provides implications for what the campaign should 
stress in order to be successful. For example, he encour- 
ages one to look into the cognitive (knowledge and atti- 
tudes), motivational (needs, motivations, intentions), and 
behavioral factors. Each single area, according to Cart- 
wright, is not sufficient for campaign effectiveness. In 
particular, his inclusion of the behavioral or action area 
is important. This Encourages a planner to consider such 
factors as whether or not skills training is essential to 
change l^ehavior, and whether or not behavior can be 
changed unless services or other necessary infrastructure 
factors are withi^ reach of individuals exposed to the 
messages. 

McGuire(1969) and Miafcoby (1980) provided simi- 
lar frameworks which follow from a social learning 
model. While both are similar, the Maccoby framework 
is most applicable to a health behavior change situation 
since it includes steps regarding key aspects of behav- 
ioral self-management. He proposes five critical stages: 
awareness, knowledge, motivation, skills learning, and 
maintenance and self-management. The emphasis on a 
maintenance and self-management stage is critical ffncc 
many behavior change programs in health areas such as 
smoking cessation, weight control, and stress reduction 
have had temporary success but have failed to maintain 
long-term changes. This framework encourages tlie 
planner to determine where each audience segment is 
currently situated in the behavioral hierarchy and to 
consider the blockages and strategies to moving individu- 
als through the process of change. 

Ray (1973) proposed a three-order hierarchy model 
which he applies to the analysis and planning of market- 
ing communication efforts. The first hierarchy is a learn- 
ing '^hierarchy (cognitive-affective-conative). This is the 
one typically assumed in most health programs. Ray 
proposes that this hierarchy exists when the audience is 
involved in the topic of a campaign, when there are clear 
differences between the alternative products (or behav- 
iors), when mass media are involved, and when a product 
is in the early stages of its lifecycle (i.e., past consumer 
experience is generally small). The second hierarchy, the 
dissonance-attribution hierarchy (conative-affective- 
cognitive), is the exact reverse of the learning order. The 
basic ^uation this occurs in consists of high involvement 
with almost indistinguishable alternatives (usually in- 
volving interpersonal communication and particularly^ 
peer pressure) with products and ideas people have had 
a great deal of experience with. This hierarchy may be 
.particularly important in situations where people are 
either forced to enact some behavior or among people 
who have already voluntarily enacted it. For example, if 
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one learns through formative research that people spon- 
taneously quit smoking on their own, the emphasis mighty 
be on affective and cognitive strategies based on a thor- 
ough understanding of how to'maintain the existing be- 
havior change through proper attribution and dissonance 
reduction. The final hierarchy is the low-involvement 
hierarchy (cognitive-conativ^-affective). This typically 
> occurs with products people have experienced which 
have minimal differences among them, and for which 
mass communications have been involved in generating 
preferences. This hierarchy is typically found in mass 
media advertising of low-priced consumer products but 
can also occur in situations such as insurance purchasing, 
voting for local candidates, and over-the-counter drug- 
purchasing decisions. 

The relevance of these three micro-analysis models is 
that they enCQuragc the planner tojook not- only at the 
message and. receiver but also at the behavioral arena, 
including such factors as accessibility to facilities needed 
to change ^u^^cessfully and skills-learning deficiencies. 
Secondly, they encourage the planner to study each situ- 
ation to determine.specifically where key target audience 
segments stand in relation to a particular hierarchy to 
avoid wasted efforts or potential boomerang effects. For 
example, antismoking programs Wasted efforts for many 
years based on the fallacious assumption of the learning 
hierarchy that people were not aware of the health haz- 
ards of smoking and needed to be persuaded to quit. 
Finaily, the micro models allow for detailed objective 
setting and specific evaluation of these objectives on var- 
ious levels of the selected hierarchies. The key to the 
problem-analysis stage, regardless of the framework 
chosen, is the expenditure of considerable effort on prob- 
lem definition and detailed objective setting based on a 
thorough understanding of the relevant beliefs, informa- 
tion needs, knowledge levels, current behaviors, and ^ 
blockages to change on the part of the target audience 
segments. This process often requires formative research 
efforts to answer key questions about the audience, par- ' 
ticularly to look at the blockages to change from their 
viewpoint and some potential strategies to overcome 
them. 

] Media Selection and Use 

Media considerations have rarrely if at all-been consid- 
ered in pa£t health catnpaigns. Media choices have usu- 
ally been taken as given, and taken for granted. There 
are two main questions in considering media: Which 
medium or media should be used in a given campaign, 
and how should it/they be used? 

Formative research is the key to successful media plan- 
ning. The first step i$ to conduct sohie type of research- to 

determine the media-use patterns of the«key target audi- 
# 
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ence segments. The current media choices of these seg- 
ments are probably the most appropriate for uscfin future 
campaigns. 

Other important considerations are the match between 
the goals of the c^paign (^particularly those relating to 
a choice in hierarchies of learning), the particular re- 
quirements of the message, and the medium to be chosen. 
For example, if a dfsson^nce-attribuiion hierarchy is as- 
sumed, then the main n\edium m^y be interpersonal 
communication which will be used to encourage a new 
complex behavior requiring the flexibility and detail that 
interpersonal communication can provide, coupled vyith 
a mass medium' such as radio or print reinforcing and 
maintaining the behavior. An example of such a choice 
was the Finnish smoking-cessation program which used 
small -group communication to provide social support for 
change, with television providing 'supportive informa- 
tional material. The medium-message fit is usually of 
concern when a message is quite complex and must be 
presented in a medium which has a high channel ca- 
'pacity, for example, p?lnt media such as books and 
newspapers. . 

The use of multiple channels of communication and 
the coordination of messages among these channels are 
also of great importance. Multiple channels tend to rein^ 
force one another and provide a synergistic effect. Multi- 
ple channels can also carry different types of information. 
For example, a radio message of low-information density 
can be designed not to provide information on the topic 
h\xi merely to stimulate subsequent information-seeking 
behavior in a high-information density medium, such as 
a booklet. Campaign planners usually also stress the 
importance of coordination of the visual and verbal infor- 
mation in all media used in order to maximize the desired 
synergistic outcome. 

Finally, an important concern in 'media planning is 
that messages receive adequate exposure among the tar- 
get audience. Exposure consists of three main factors: 
reach, frequency, and timing. "Reach" means the num- 
ber of people in the target group exposed one or more 
times. "Frequency** is the number of times an' average 
person reached is exposed per unit of time. "Timing** is 
the time of day the message i^s placed in the mass medium. 
Although timing is a factor in reach, most television and 
radio health campaigns use public service broadcast time 
and are exposed at the whim of the broadcaster (often in 
the early hours of the morning), timing is an important 
practical factor. There is also a concern with a threshold 
effect in communication campaigns. Many past cam- 
paigns may have failed simply because^reach and fre- 
quency w'ere inadequate. It is beyond the scope of this 
review to discuss how to determine adequate reach and 
frequency. Suffice it to say that this is best determined by 




being cmt)irically oriented through the use of field ex- 
periments and evaluation research studies. ^ 

Menage Design 

Message design is the term used to describe the process 
of highly specific objective setting, generation of alter- 
native message a()proaches, pre-testing, and revision 
of messages to be used in a campaign. A vast body of 
knowledge exists on considerations concerning tradi- 
tional communication variables such as the source, mes- 
sage, channel, and receiver (cf. McGuire 1969; Schranrm 
1972; ^imbardo et al. 1977). This huge resourcf should 
not be ignored as has often been the case by past cam- 
paign designers. However, this body of laboratory studies 
should not be expected to provide direct implications for 
health campaign message design. There is a pefsistent 
misconception in the literature, evidenced and reinforced 
by Atkin's (1979) review, that these studies are directly 
applicable. Ray (1975) provides a unique compromise 
between these conflicting viewpoints.' He discusses a 
concept called **micro-iheoretical notions of behavioral 
science" which are simply generalizations from past re- 
search set within situation-specific hypotheses. For ex- 
ample, he demonstrates how the conflicting evidence on 
the use of fear appeals can be reconciled when looked at 
in a situational perspective. 

Ray's analysis suggests that situational'factors which 
may influence the efi*ect of mass communicatibn cam- 
paigns should be considered. In addition, it is impWtant 
to use an empirical approach to message design ^^^ich 
relies heavily on formative research and on pretesMng to 
insure that messages accomplish what planners have de- 
signed them to do. 

Evaluation 

V * 

To be useful in present and future campaigns, evalu- 
ation research must walk%a tightrope between a the-^ 
oretical and a practical orientation. Theory must exist in 
the basic framework of a campaign in order to under- 
stand the process of behavioral change. Practicality must 
exist in order to use the results of the evaluation in a 
meaningful way. Therefore, for an evaluation to be suc- 
cessful, it must study both outcomes and processes. Meas- 



uring desired outcomes is obviously important in order to 
determine whether or not goals have .been reached. This 
is used in* most evaluations, although not always in a 
(valid and meaningful way, but the process of change is . 
rarely studied. Eivaluations are so accustomed to asking, 
"Did it work?'''that they often forget to ask, "Why did 
itVorkP^'Thc^Rdbertsonet al. (1974) seatb^lti^romotion 
campaign is a classic example of this sort df mistake. 
Using the state-of-the-art in quasi-experimental design, 
they learned that their, campaign had no effect; however, 
they were bard pressed to explain this outcome. It is 
meaningless'to provide a "ye?/no?" answer in evaluating 
a campaign, '^ince no one benefits from the research re- 
sults in terms of planning future efforts, even when tht 
answer is a "yes.'* 



Summary ^ ^ 

This section presented some important considerations 
concerning problem analysis, media selection, 'message' 
design, and evaluation which have rarely been considered 
in past health education programs. There is great poten- 
tial for improving the (effectiveness of future campaigns iT 
these important areas are considered. This consideration' 
need not be elaborate or expensive; the main ingredient 
is thinking. Small expenditures in problem analysis and 
planning eaft reap huge dividends, particularly where 
large mass media campaigi\s are at stake. 



Implications 

This review attempts to put forth only one idea: It is 
time to stop asking the question, ''Do mass media work 
in health?" and start asking "How can we best make 
them work?" Research over time will provide infor- 
mation on the effectiveness of well-planned and 
well-administered §^te-of-the-art programs. This will 
increase our knowledge on^ow to create successful cam- 
paigns in the future. The emphasis should be 9n devel- 
oping campaigns with sophisticated care, planning, and 
the resources of behavioral science experience and tech- 
niques. If this is accomplished, the dream of reaching a 
mass audience at low cost and encouraging voluntary 
changes m health behavior may be realized. 
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Among its recommendations for future research, the 
Surgeon Generals Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Television and Social Behavior noted the need to look at 
''predispositional characteristics" of the* viewer. This rec- 
ommendation reflected the committee*s concern that 
prior research, including that commissioned for the 
Surgeon GcneraFs report, had not focused sufficiently on 
what the viewer brought to the act of watching but rather 
on what was being watched. While much emphasis in 
television research continues tb examine what is being 
watched, the contribution of the viewer to this relation- 
ship Has become of interest in recent years. 

It is ironic that, when the Surgeon Generafs commit- 
tee addressed U;ie issue of predisposition in its major con- 
clusion about television violence and aggression . . the 
causal sequence is very likely applicable only to some 
children who are predisposed in this direction"), it was 
•misunderstood by some critics of the report as a euphe- 
mism for mental illness. The committee had no evidence 
about the efi*ects of mental illness on the viewcr*s re- 
sponse to television violence and meant only to suggest, 
rightly, that the person watching brought something 
other than simple attention ta the act of viewing. 

What the individual brings to the process of viewing is 
nowhere a more intriguing issue than with those persons 
who engage in that process outside the normal home 
environment. Of sjpccial importance is not just the cir- 
cumstance of viewing in some institutional setting but the 
reasons for the viewer being in such a ^tting. The pa-' 
•tients in mental institutions, in homes for the aged, in 
general hospitals, or in various detention centers and 
prisons, all are engaged iiv other than "normal** viewing 
*.undcr other than normal circumstances. If "predisposi- 
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tion" is of any significance, it should be especially so 
under these specialized circumstances. 

There have been relatively few field studies involving 
persons in institutions. Among the earliest are those con^ 
cerned with boys in various residential schools (Feshbach 
and Singer 1971; Farke eVal. 1977; Wdls 1973). Thr" 
T^eshbach and Singer and the Wells studies were con- 
cerned with the eff'ects of television violence and were 
conducted in institutional settings more because of the 
opportunity to test the eff'ects of television violence over 
time in a controlled environment than because of special 
interest in the saftiple populations or in the residential 
setting in which the viewing took place. The study by 
Parke et al. was specifically concerned with institution- 
alized juvenile delinquents and with how filmed violence 
aff'ects these individuals who have prior histories of ag- 
gressive behavior. Parke and his colleagues concluded 
that "predispositional factors" were not found to influ- 
ence aggressive reactions to violent films, although in one 
part of the study with single-exposure subjects, viewers 
who were initially more aggressive were more afl*ected by 
the filmed violence. 

Menzies (1971) looked at television prefel-enqes 
among prisoners. She took a sample of 40 male inmates 
at a Florida Federal prison. Half of the sample had a 
history of/)vert aggression prior to imprisonment, includ- 
ing assault and/or destruction of property. The other 
half did not have such a history. From a nearby voca- 
tional school, a third group of \\ males was equated for 
age, race, and education and usfd as a comparison group. 
In an experimental situation, the subjects selected be- 
tween violent and nonviolent content in a series of video- 
taped pictures. Results failed to sup|^rt the hypothesis 



that persons with assaultive social histories would show 
more preference for violent content than either non- 
aggfessive prisoners or a comparison group of males out- 
side prison. 

Mental Patients in Psychiatric 
Settings 

Perhaps the first extena^d examination of television 
viewing by mental patients was a survey of IS State 
psychiatric centers, representing 80 percent of New 
York*s inpatient population (Rubinstein c\ al. 1977). 
The questionnaires, which were* completed by the cen- 
ters* directors and by ward personnel, revealed that the 
center directors j^enerally believed television viewing had 
a positive effect on patients and that such viewing may 
have potential as a modcit therapeutic procedure in men- 

j tal hospitals. The ward staff reported television viewing 
as a pervasive activity, with variations in behavior among 
subgproups of patients. Ward staff reported that television 
vioving seemed a more beneficial activity for chronic and 
geriatric patients thai\ for adolescent or acutely ill pa- 
tients. Results suggest that 9ge, intensity of illness, and 
length of institutionalization influence how television 
affects these patients. 

In another portion of their study, Rubinstein et al. 
(1977) examined the television-viewing behavior of a 
sample of patients in a treatment facility for emotionally 
disturbed children on Long Island, N.Y. Using a special 
survey form, trained research assistants interviewed ward 
staff to obtain information on patient characteristics and 
the prevalence and patterns of their television-viewing 
habits^ program preferences, and program-related be- 
haviors. Bchaviorally disturbed children were reported to 
watch television about 3V^ hours per day, while autistic 
children watched about 1 hour per day. The ward pcr- 

vsonnel believed television viewing generally had a posi- 
tive effect. At the same time, almost all children were 
observed to engage in behaviors that related to what they 
had viewed, including aggressive behavior seen on tele- 
vision. Imitative behaviors of various superheroes seen 
were mentioned as prevalent. Seventy percent of the re- 
spondents reported various acting-out behaviors which 
seemed to be provoked by what the children had seen on, 
television, including positive behaviors as well negative 
ones. Responses were characterized by marked interpa- 
tient differences. Prcdispositional characteristics seemed 
to be at least partly the reason for such ditferences. 

In a comparable series of studies, Jeffers and his col- 
leagues (Jeffers et al. 1979) looked at media use in a 
mental institution in Illinois. They found that television 
viewing was almost exclusively the media activity. In an 
earlier report, these authors (Ostman et al. 1978) com- 



pared their findings on television viewing with those of 
the study by Rubinstein et al. (1977). The two studies 
differed in sample size and in methodology. The New 
York study was a mail survey of 18 psychiatric centers 
and a sample of 2,181 patients. The Illinois study was a 
direct observation of from 67 to 98 patients on two wards 
in one mental health center. Despite these differences in 
approach, results of both studies were quite similar. 
Television vievring was a dominant leisure-time activity 
and was informally used by the institution as a dominant 
focus of patient attention in the dayroom or hospital 
lounge area. While patients were not always attending to 
the program shown (in the New York study, patients 
actively watching varied from 41 percent of male chronic 
patients during daytime viewing to 8 1 % of female adoles- 
cent patients watching during daytime viewing), the tele- 
vision sets were turned on an average of over 12 hours 
per day, ^ 

In related studies, Ostman and his colleagues (Ost- 
man et al. 1978, 1979) compared normal and mentally 
.disturbed individuals in their use ind perceptions of tele- 
vision content. In the 1978 study, Ostman and his col- 
leagues examined the relative knowledge of current 
eventsof samples of 41 mental patients and 47 university 
Students. While the university students had a signifi- 
cantly higher knowledge of current events tlian the men- 
tal patients, no significant di ffercndes were found between 
the two groups in their mass media use patterns. In the 
1979 study, Ostman and his colleagues found that a sam- 
ple of acutely psychotic patients in a mental health center 
perceived television content as more realistic than did a 
random sample of the general population. 

The unanswered question in regard to these institu- 
tionalized mental patients is not whether television is a 
significant part of their daily lives but how it can be tnade 
a more constructive part of their treatment. The marked 
intcrpatient differences that were found in the Rubin- 
stein et al. study (1977) are worthy t)f further exam- 
ination. While 34 percent of all patients became more 
relaxed, 38 percent grew restless or bored, and others 
became agitated or upset and sometimes talked back to 
the television. The relationship of 'these different reac- 
tions to other patient characteristics may increase our 
understanding of the role television plays among these 
different groups. 

Another interesting finding relating patient behavior 
to television indicated that, in a study of the art pro- 
ductions of 55 schizophrenic patients (Wadeson and 
Carpenter 1976), some patients incorporated television 
program material into their psychotic delusions. 

In a more extended study of the television-viewing 
behaviors of emotionally disturbed children, Rubinstein 
and his colleagues (Kochnower et al. 1978) found that 
inpatient emotionally disturbecUhildren reported watch- 



ing 21.6 hours per week whilcoutpaticnts viewed 31.8 
hours per week. In assessing the impact of television 
viewing on these children, it was found that 75 percent of 
both the inpatient and outpatient groups reported seeing 
behaviors on television they wished to imitate. A greater 
percentage of inpatient children (87 percent) than out- 
patient children (39, percent) actually attempted to carry 
out one or more of these behaviors ^ Furthermore, about 
one-third of both groups of children reported dreaming 
frequently about something seen on television, with 
about one-half of those dreams involving frightening mar- 
terial. On the other hand, 80 percent of both patient 
groups associated television viewing with positive mood 
states. 

In commenting on the potential therapeutic use of 
television in a mental hospital, Jeffers et al. C1979) note 
the need for a structured effort to use television for ther- 
apeutic purposes in a mental hospital. This echoes the 
recommendation made earlier by Rubinstein et al. 
(1977). One study attempting to do this is described later 
in this paper. There is obviously much more research 
that can and should be initiated toward such ends. 

It should also be mentioned that the portrayal of men- 
tal illness on television is another source of potential 
therapeutic use of television for the mentally ill. Un- 
fortunately, what little information is available suggests 
that the mentally ill are likely to be stereotyped as either 
violent or the victims of violence. Gerbner and his col- 
leagues (Gerbner et al, 1979) found that 10 percent of 
prime time network dramatic programs involve some 
depiction relating to mental illness. The characterization 
is usually that of a dangerous, if not an evil, individual. 
The usual portrayal is not conducive to either an accurate 
public understanding of the mentally ill or to a construc- 
tive self-image among the mentally ill themselves. 



for the discrepancy by sex was not discussed by Davis 
et al., except to suggest that their reporting methods may 
not be fully reliable. ' 

What is clear is that most studies of viewing by the 
elderly report television viewing as the most frequently 
named daily activity (De Grazia 1961; Schramm 1969; 
Schalinske 1968; Zborowski 1962). As with institu- 
tionalized mental patients, however, e?(tensive data on 
television viewing behavior of older viewers are not avail- 
able. What is known suggests that television plays an 
increasingly important role for those individuals as a 
source of information and entertainment. Davis et al. 
(1976) note that their sample of hospitalized eldofly pre- 
ferred news and public affairs programs. Next in prefer- 
ence were game shows, comedies, "and drama. The one 
program most preferred was the Lawrence Weik show. It* 
is noteworthy that the study by Rubinstein et al. (1977) • 
reported that the geriatric population in the State 
' psychiatric centers also reported Lawrence Weik as their 
single most popular program. Simifarly^ the latter study 
showed that the geriatric patients preferred news pro- 
grams. Also, the geriatric patients in the psychiatric cen- 
ters spent more hours watching television than either the 
adolescent or acutely ill patients. 

In a more extensive report of the study of a sample of 
hospitalized elderly, Davis and Edwards (1975) suggest 
that, while regular broadcasting provides important in- 
formation and enterts^inment for the inmates, cable- 
linked television offers many additional possibilities. 
They suggest that specialifed programing may have 
therapeutic potential. While some efforts at specialized 
programing (Over Easy) and special ca^*' -television 
programing have* been recently introduced, little is 
known yet about the benefits of such programing. 
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Old Age Settings 

One recent study (Davis et al. 1976) noted that little 
was known about the viewing behavior of older persons, 
despite the size and importance of that audience. And 
even among the studies reported, cjata were obtained 
mainly from older viewers in their own homes. Only one 
part of the study by Davis et al. (1976) deals with indi- 
viduals in homes for the elderly. Compared with two 
samples of older viewers living in private homes, the 
individuals in residential homes spent significantly more 
hoursc^iewihg. In one sample of nonresidential older 
viewers, 75 percent of the sample reported watching tele- 
vision 5 hours a week, or less. In.the saniple of institu- 
tionalized older viewers, the men watched 27 hours per 
week, while the women watched 22 hours. The 1973 
Nielsen data showed aduh males watching 25 hours'and 
adult women watching 31 hours per week. The reason 



Other Populations in Institutions 

We have found no published studies of television view- 
ing in other institutions such as general hospitals. From 
general observation, we suspect that a significant amount ^ 
of leisure time is spent watching television. For example, 
the use of television sets in general hospitals is wide- 
spread. Patients have the option of renting such sets by 
thf day, and in most hospitals the sets are in constant use. 
An informal survey of one msrjor hospital in North Car- 
olina reveals that the television sets in patient rooms are 
used by almost "^11 patients. Staff at the hospital note that ^ 
some patients ^ot only watch what is on for hours at a 
time but fall asleep more easily with the set on. In per- 
haps n^uch the same wa.y that>television is available and 
used m hotel and motel rooms,^ it has also beconie a 
constant companion in the general hospital. , 
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Some .efforts havf been initiated at studying television 
viewiffg by'hospitarizrd chilcfren. Frankel (1977, 1978) . 
described a series ol steps taken by pedfatricians to 
examine children's.viewing patterns at one major general 
hospital in Califorma. In addition, in 1976; a letter ex- 
pressing concern about television viewing by young pa- 
tients was sent to every children'^ hospital in the United 
States, every U.S. medical school's department of pedi- 
atrics, and every general hospital with more than 250 
beds. At the same time, a pilot effort was started to 
provide a special closed -circyit cable channel for chil- 
dren's programing. While no final results have been 
fnade available, this initial effort at special programing 
seems to have been successful. It represents one pre- 
liminary effort at examining and modifying television 
viewing for the institutionalized, individual in keeping 
with the broad therapeutic goals of the institution. Obvi- 
ously much more along these lines can and should be 
done. 

While it is not directly relevant to this review, it should 
be noted that much use is made in hospitals of in- 
structional and educational television films for patients 
before surgical procedures are initiated or at other appro- 
priate points in the course of their hospitalization. Much 
more extensive use of television for these purposes and 
others should be pursued.^ Research to evaluate the 
effectiveness of such' use would be valuable. 

Other specialized populations and (their television 
viewing^ not necessarily in institutions, have been the 
focus of some attention in recent years. Gadberry (1980) 
has been involved in one effort to develop a series of 
television program^ designed to teach social skills to re- 
tarded adolescents and adults. Results are not yet avail- 
able, but other efforts along these lines will undoubtedly 
take place. ^ 

Licker (1978) collected data on the use of television 
and other media by a sample of about 400 disabled indi- 
viduals in Canada. While these individuals were not in 
institutions, they were not as mobile as the able-bodied 
viewer. Results showed that the disabled used the mass 
media primarily as a time filler and that television and 
the other media do not serve the special needs of the 
disabled. 

** ■* 

Therapeutic Uses of Television: An 
Experinnental Study 

^ Clearly television pervades the daily lives of residents 
in institutional settings. However, there has been little, if 
any, documented use of television in a therapeutic or even 
purposeful way. In view of the amount of time that 
residents spend watching television, a provocative ques- 
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tion becomes: Can the viewing experience be structured 
to promote therapeutic outcomes? 

In the latter part of 1980, we completed a study with 
a population of youngsters who were institutionalized in 
a psychiatric setting. The majority of the youngsters had 
serious problems in their social functioning, particularly 
with res|3ect to antisocial behaviors. We asked specific-" 
ally whether exposing the youngsters to a *'diet" of pro- 
grams which portrayed socially desirable or **prosocial" 
behaviors would result in positive changes in the young- 
sters' social behaviors and att«iudes. 

The project was an outgrowth of an expanding litera- 
ture that documents the presence of prosocial behavior in 
regular entertainment programing and the facilitation of 
prosocial behavior in children exposed to such content. In 
numerous content analyses spanning different broadcast 
periods, it has been shown that altruistic and sympathetic 
behaviors are presented at a reasonat)le frequency (Har- 
vey et al. 1979; Liebert and Poulos 1975; Poulos et al. 
1976). Furthermore, in both laboratory (Collins and 
Getz 1976; Murray and Ahammer 1977; Sprafkin et al. 
1975) and naturalistic Settings (Friedrich and Stein 
• 1973f Moriarty and McCabe 1977), ^ has been docu- 
mented that specific prosocial behaviors are increased for 
youngsters who are shown programs containing these 
, behaviors. 

While all of the studies have been done using normal 
children, one study provides Suggestive evidence that 
behavior-problem youngsters might benefit even more 
than the normal population from ex^sure to prosocial 
programing. Stem and f riedrick (1972) found that pre- 
school children who t^ere fronfku^r socioefcQnomic class 
families showed the largest increase in prosocial inter- 
personal behavior after exposure to a prosocial diet of 
Mister Rogers' Neighborhood. The researchers specu- 
lated that the home environment of these children did not 
reinforce prosocial behaviors to the extent done in 
middle-class homes and that this ^^socialization deficit'' 
was filled with the prosocial programing. Similarly, it 
. may be that, relative to normal children, those with be- 
havior problems could benefit from exposure to prosocial 
behaviors and attitudes and that television could provide 
this added reinforcement. 

* • 

The Design 

Insofar as our previous survey at the children's center 
(Rubinstein et al. 1977) revealed that the patients usu- 
ally watch fairly violent types of programs, it was clear 
that their normal television viewing would not expose 
them to many prosocial themes. Accordingly, the study 
involved constructing a prosQcial television diet contain- 
ing prograi^s with frequent instances of prosocial behav- 
iors and assessing its influence relative to a ^^controP' 



television diet composed of programs representative of 
the youngsters' typical viewing fare. 

One concern alwut these patients was that their atten- 
tion span and intellectual abilities were more limited 
than that of normal youngsters, two factors which might 
prevent them from extracting the prosocial television 
messages. It was thought that adult reinforcement of the 
prosocial themes might be necessary for the youngsters to 
learn and incorporate the positive messages. Therefore, a 
second aspect of the study was to assess the effectiveness 
of highlighting the most salient prosocial content in an 
adult-led group discussion after each program. 

A parallel discus^llfc session for the control television 
diet was designed jto assess whether an adult-led discus- 
sion of the antisocial behaviors contained in the programs 
could decrease the adverse influences of such television 
content. This seemed to be a particularly important ques- 
tion to address with |his special population in that they 
^ seemed to be at greater risk than normal children in 
being adversely a fi*ectcd by television violence. Television 
violence has been shown to influence the less mature and 
initially more -aggressive preschool child (Friedrich and 
Stein 1973). Since both these characteristics are common 
in the institutionalized population studied and since their 
typical viewing included high levels of violence, it seemed 
- extremely '.*'orthwhile to discover ways to counteract the 
negative influences. Prior research has shown that adult 
disapproval of aggression seen on television can at least 
temporariiy decrease the facilitation of viewer aggression 
(Grusec 1973; Hicks 1968; Hortonand Santagrossi 1978). 
In the present study, theefi'ect of the control diet without 
a discussion was compared to that with a postviewing 
discussion which highlighted and evaluated the most sa- 
lient antisocial behaviors. 

To summarize, there were four treatment conditions 
in a 2 by 2 design: Each treatment included either the 
prosocial or control television diet and either the presence 
or absence df a postviewing discussion session. The tele:- 
vision diets i were each composed of 10 half-hour pro- 
^ grams, one program being shown each weeknight over a 
2-week period, The 10-minute group discussion followed 
immediately after the program showing. 

The Television Diet 

T\\c prosocial and control television diets were selected 
from an extensive videotape library of previously broad- 
cast commercial programs. All programs (half-hour 
each) had been plot-summarized and rated with* a sys- 
tematic code (Rubinstein et al. 1974) for prosocial and 
aggressive content, for numerous content analyses span- 
ning 5 years (Donagher et al. 1975; Harvey et al. 1979; 
Liebcrt and Poulos 1975; Pouloset al. 1976). The proso- 
cial diet was screened using the behavioral criteria estab- 



lished for a previous field-experimental study (Liebcrt 
and Poulos 1975); specifically, programs containing, at 
least 29 prosocial acts and less than 3 aggressive acts per 
hour were labeled "prosocial.*' 

The plots of the prosocial programs were then exam- 
ined to identify those that were most suitable for the 
population of disturbed youngsters. The themes idealt 
with in the final prosocial diet included: the benefits of 
helping others, compromising when there is a conflict, 
considering other peoples* feelings, cooperating with 
teachers, and the problems with stealing and with play* 
ing practical jokes. The series used included situation 
comedies (e.g., Brady Bunch)^ dramas (e.g.. Room 222), 
and cartoons (e.g.. Fat Albert and the Cosby Kids). 

To assess the youngsters* typical television diet for the 
construction of the control diet, viewing diaries were 
collected on the four participating wards about 3 months 
prior to the initiation of the field experiment. The view- 
ing diaries were completed by the child-care workers on 
the afternoon and evening shifts during the last 2 weeks 
in October 19/8. The completed diaries were collected 
from the clinical staff* members daily for the 2-weck 
period. Based on the viewing diaries, the ten most fre- 
quently watched half-hour programs across the four 
wards were selected for the control diet condition, which 
resylted in seven cartoons (e.g.. The Flintstones) and 
three situation comedies (e.g., Sanford and Son ). 

The Postviewing Discussfon 

The discussions about the programs were led by one of 
three senior research associates who followed structured 
scripts based on each of the programs. The discussions 
focused on the major prosocial and antisocial themes and 
behaviors in the programs, particdlarly on the motiva- 
tions for and consequences of these behaviors and on kn 
evaluation of how the characters handled the'highlighted 
situations. After discussing the situations presented in the 
program, the leader stimulated discussion of similar sit- 
uations that the children might have faced, how they 
handled them, how they felt about them, and what the 
consequences were. A deliberate attempt was made to 
reinforce the prosocial behaviors and discourage the anti- 
social behaviors.- 



The Procedure 

The research was conducted at a Stkte inpatient facil- 
ity for psychiatrically disturbed children in Long Island, 
N.Y. Almost all the children were Long Island residents. 
A total of 132 youngsters on the four highest functioning 
wards participated in the study. Three of the wards con- 
tained boys, and one ward contained girls. The young- 
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ftcrs* average age was 14 years (ranging from 8 to 18 
years), and their average IQ was 87.8 (on the WISC). 
The youths had been in the facility for an average of 1 
year prior to the study, with 44.4 percent being diagnosed 
as unsocialized aggressive reaction, 20.3 percent as 
schizophrenic, 15.8 percent as adjustment reaction of 
childhood, and the remainder as organic brain syndrome, 
retarded, or anxiety reaction. 

Each of the four television discussion treatments was 
administered to three wards over the course of one year. 
^t^^heduliAg constraints at the clinical facility precluded 
the administration of all of the four treatments on each of 
the four wards.) Each, ward thus was the^site of three 
treatments. Treatments were ordered so that each treat- 
ment was administered first on a ward, and on each ward 
the prosocial diet was alternated with the control diet. 

The administration of each treatment re<)uired 
4 weeks: 1. week of baseline assessment, follovylsd by 
2 weeks of treatment and 1 week of followup assessment. 
During the 2-week treatment phase, a television pro- 
gram from the appropriate diet was shown on the ward 
immediately after dinner (between 5:30 p.m. and 
6:30 p.m.). During the viewing, the youngsterslattention 
to the program was assessed using ttie method devel^yped 
by Stein and Friedrich (19/2). If there was a discv^ssion 
condition, it followed the viewing and lasted 10- 
12 minutes. Then a written, multiple-choice comprehen- 
sion test focusing on the main prosocial and antisocial 
messages contained in the program was administered. 
During the baseline and followup weeks, several de-'- 
pendent measures were collected, but there was no ex- 
posure to the television diets, although som^ incidental 
television viewing occurred. 



The Findings 

The effects of the television diets andjthe postviewing 
discussions werc^^ assessed If ith a three-way analysis of 
variance on each of the dependent measures (three proso- 
cial and four aggressive behaviors. Response Hierarchy, 
and Locus of Control Scores). The television fiiet 
(Prosocial/Control) X Discussion (With/Without> X 
Phase (Pre/Post) analyses were performed on the 102 
youngsters who attended at least four of the ten treatment 
programs in any treatment cycle. The major findings are 
presented below, and a detailed account of them is con- 
tained in the full-report (Sprafkin et al. 1980). 

Of the positive social behaviors, there was a significant 
Diet X Phase interaction for Altruism {F « 3.93, p < 
.05) which indicated that youngsters who saw the proso- 
cial television diet increased in altruistic behaviors from 
the pretreatm^nt to posttreatmtnt period (1.05 to 1.25 
behaviors per 3Tminute interval), while those who 
viewed the control diet behaved less altruistically (1.25 to 
.89 behaviors per interval). As table 1 shows, for the low 

' Table 1 

Mean Altruistic Behaviors at Pre- and 
Post- Phases for High- and Low-IQ Youngsters 
Exposed to Discussion and No Discussion 



Discussion No Discussion 

Low IQ 

Pre 1.34 1.32 

Post * .71 1.33 
High IQ ^ 

Pre .74 " 1.01 

Post 1.16 1.26 



The Dependent Measures 

The pre-post dependent measures assessed fhe young- 
sters* social behavior in a variety of ways. They were 
observed for three dispersed 3-minute time blocks every 
evening of the 4-week treatment phase, behavior being 
recorded as being exhibited or not after every 30 seconds 
of observation. The behavioral categories included three 
prosocial behaviors (altruism, affection, and appropriate 
"^interaction) and four aggressive behaviors (physical, ver- 
bal, symbolic, and object aggression). Periodic reliability 
assessments on the use of the code have yielded satis- 
factory interrater agreement (agreement ranged from 
65 percent to 74 percent). The pre-post assessments also 
included two paper-and-pencil measures, the Response 
Hierarchy (Leifer and Roberts 1972) and the Locus of 
Control (Bialer 1961). , 
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IQ children, the discussion decreased altruism, while for 
th^ high IQ children^, altruism increased both with and 
without discussion (Discussion X Phase X IQ inter- 
action;/^ - 7.45,/? < .01). The patients* initial level of 
physical aggression determined the influence of the tele- 
vision diets on altruism in that the high aggressive young- 
sters* altruism increased significantly from exposure to 
the prosocial television diet and decreased significantly 
from exposure to the control television diet, while the low 
aggressive patients* behavior did not vary with television 
diet (TV Diet X Phase X Baseline Aggression inter- 
action; F 4.85, p < .05. Table 2 presents the means). 

A parallel set of ANOVAs were performed on the 
aggressive behavioral categories! A significant TV Diet,. 
X Discussion X Phase interaction was found for Verbal 
Aggression (threatening, teasing, or derogatory com- 
ments) and for Object Aggression (destroying or dam- 
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Table 2 



Table 4 



Mean Altruistic Behavlord at Pre- and 
Post- Phases for Low and 
High Aggressive Youngsters 



Mean Object Aggression at Pre- and 
Post- Phases for Youngsters Exposed to 
Two TV Diets With and Without Discussion 





Exposed to. Two TV Diets 




Prosocial TV Diet 


Control TV Diet 




Prosocial TV Diet 


Control TV Diet 




No 




No 




Low High 


Low High 




Discussion Discussion 


Discussion 


Discussion. 




Aggression Aggression 


Aggression Aggression 


Pre.... 


.01 .09 


.08 


.03 


Pre. . . . 


1.07 1.01 


1.16 1.70 


Post. . . 


2.79 .02 


.06 


.06 


post. . 


1.00 1.49 


1.23 .36 











aging objects) [F « 9.96, p < .01 and F - 4.57, p < 
.05 respectively!. As tables 3 and 4 indicate, for both 
behaviors, the prosocial television diet with discussion led 
to an increase in aggression, while without the dis- 
cussion, aggression decreased. On the other hand, at least 
for verbal aggression, the disciijsion for the control diet 
decreased aggression, while it^ absence increased ag- 
gression. For Symbolic Aggression (use of noncontact or 
nonverbal means to harm someone, including chasing 
and threatening gestures), there was a significant Diet X 
Phase X Baseline Aggression interaction (F — 5.09, /> < 
.05). Table 5, which presents the means, suggests that 
Symbolic Aggression decreased, in both the discussion 
and no-discussion conditions, for the high aggression 
youngsters who were Exposed to the prosocial television 
diet, while none of the other groups changed from the 
pre- to post-phase. 



Table 3 

Mean Verbal Aggressive Behaviors 
at Pre- and Post- Phases 
for Youngsters Exposed to Two TV Diets 
With and Without Discussion 





Prosocial TV Diet 


Control TV Diet 




No 




No 




Discussion Discussion 


Discussion 


Discussion 


Pre. . . . 


.15 .21 


.20 


.10 " 


Post. . . 


.25 .13 


• .09 


.28 



An analysis of the attention and comprehension scores 
(averaged over programs within treatments) revealed 
that the average attention score Was 77 percent and the 
average comprehension score was 60.5 percent. These 
scores were not found to vary with television diet, the 
discussion condition, or IQ. Overall, the attention scores 
suggest'that the children who watched the showings were 



quite attentive, especially when one considers the dis- 
tractions present in a group-viewing situation. Similarly, 
the comprehension scores suggest that the viewers under- 
stood a fair amount of the critical social content; given the 
low reading scores of this population, it is likely that the 
written comprehension test underestima^d what was ac- 
tually learned. 

The results of tWs field investigation suggest that tele- 
vision can be used effectively to facilitate positive changes 
the social behavior of institutionalized behaviorally 
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sturbed children. Youngsters exposed to a 2-week diet 
of prosocial programs behaved more altruistically, were 
less verbally aggressive, and were less destruttive relative 
to viewers exposed to the violence- laden programs typi- 
cally viewed by this population. Further, for youngsters 
initially more aggressive than the average (for this popu- 
lation), exposure to the prosocial diet resulted in a de- 
crease in threatening^aggressive behaviors and gestures. 
Similarly, it was this initially aggressive subsample 
which benefited the most from exposure to the prosocial 
programs; that is, the frequency of their altruistic be- 
haviors increased- more than that of the less aggressive 
individuals. 

• These latter findings parallel Stein and Friedrich^s 
(1972) finding that, of the children exposed to their 
prosocial program regimen, the lower socioeconomic 



Table 5 

Mean Synr)bollc Aggression at Pre- and 
Post- Phases for Low and High Aggressive 
Youngsters Exposed to Two TV Diets 
With and Without Discussion 



Prosocial TV Diet 



Control TV Diet 
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" Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Aggression 


Aggressior) 


Aggression 


Aggression 


Pre 03 


.37 


.05 


.28 


Post... .10 


.08 


.03 


.25 
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* class (SES) viewers increased in prosocial inierpcrsonal 
behaviors more than did the^ higher SES youngsters. 
Their explanation for this finding was that the lower 
SES children had a ''socialization deficit" relative to the 
high SES group in that prosocial values were less rein- 
forced in their homes than in higher SES homes; this 
deficit could be filled with televised prosocial messages. 
Similarly, in our study, it may be that, for the youngsters 
who behaved in antisocial ways, the prosocial programs 
communicated new information about peaceful behav- 
iors. PerhaplS a longer exposure to the prosocial diet 
would have resulted in decreases in physically aggressive 
behaviors. 

Another encouraging finding was that the prosocial 
programs shown were as appealing as those normally 
selected; that is, the prosocial programs attracted the 
viewers' attention to the same degree as programs more 
typically selected by the youths. This suggests that ward 
personnel could guide the children's program selections 
to include programs with constructive messages. 

The potential of increasing the prosocial effects with a 
postviewing discussion is less clearcut. The discussion in 

, the prosocial diet appeared to undermine the positive 
program effects. Viewers who saw the prosocial diet 
without dj^m^ion became less verbally aggressive and 
les$ destructive, while those who also discussed the pro- 

' gram became more aggressive in these ways. Likewise, 
. low-IQ children became less altruistic in the discussion 
conditions. On the other hand, the discussion accom- 
panying the control television diet did not have this nega- 
tive effect; in fact, the discussion appeared to counteract 
some of the adverse effects of the violent content. 

A possible explanation for these findings is that the 
youngsters in the target population tend to be rebellious, 
nonconforming, and oppositional and tend to maintain a 



"tough" image. Such individuals might have actively re- 
sisted an adult's direct support of altruistic peaceful be- 
havior in much the same way as they oppose other adult 
directives. In contrast, the prosocial messages contained ^ 
in the television programs were couched in less moralisticv 
terms; and they were presented more casually than was 
the case for the discussion leader, who by assuming a 
teacher-like role almost invited resistance from this 
population. 

We hope th^t the promising results obtained with the 
prosocial television diet will inspire further research on 
how to maximize positive effects. Clearly, a more con- 
centrated "dosage" of prosocial programs might have i 
been more successful. Further, an examination of the 
postviewing group discussion process is warranted to'de- 
termine more effective ways to emphasize televised 
prosocial content to disturbed children. 

Conclusions 

Despite their preliminary status, the findings on tele- 
vision and institutionalized persons stron^y suggest that 
television viewing can be made a more supportive part of 
the structured environment for these individuals. What is 
needed is a better understanding of how tdevision is 
presently used and how the television diet might be 
modified to increase its positive effects. 

The fact of institutionalization and the reasons the 
individual is in other than a home environment make 
television a less casual part of the daily routine than it is 
for the home viewer. Not only is the challenge to/esearch * 
to find ways to use television more productively in these 
settings, but such efforts will add to the better under- 
standing of how television affects us all. 
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Television is both a unique medium o^ representation 
and an organization peculiarly adapted to the social 
Structure it serves. In both capacities, television repre- 
sents a direct limk (although by no means a simple one) 
between technology and social organization on one hand, 
and human consciousness and behavior, on the other. 

The formation of p>iblics and the shaping of concep- 
tions and behaviors are influenced by the nature of the 
medium and by its functions as a social institution. The 
two reviews in this section summarize research about 
how television production is organized and how tele- 
vision folates to other institutions in society. 

It is clear that American television is a product of 
Ainerican society. It is a government-licensed private 
business operating in the public domain (the airways) 
but supported via an increment in the price of products 
(the amount that is spent on advertising which pays for 
all commercial television), levied on all who buy products 
whether or not they use the television service. Some call 
this levy a hidden tax because advertising is a tax- 
deductible business expense. Yet there is no public 
representation in making decisions about how it is used. 
Programing is shielded from direcjtion by government (at 
least public'government) by the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Resting on these legal foundations and proteilions, 
centralized corporate direction over television is almost 
complete. A portion of consumer expenditures is chan- 
neled via advertising moneys to produce programs that 
attract consumers. The principal product of television is, 
therefore, the audience whose time and attention are 
purchased at the rate of about SIO per thousand viewers 
for one commercial minute in prime time. The larger the 
number and the higher the "quality" (i.e., purchasing 
power) of viewers tuned to a particular program, the 



higher the price for that program. The purpose of audi- 
ence ratings is to establish that price on the basis of the 
size and "quality" of the audience. 

All commercial prodoctlon reflects, at least in the long 
run, the underlying formula of "icost per thousand." Rat- 
ings do not really test either popularity or quality of 
programs. They only show the size of the audience that 
a given program attracts at a certain time and against 
specific competing programs aired at the same time. Rat- 
ings do not show audience approval of any program by 
itself. In fact, television viewers aref the least selective of 
' all media consumers. They watch more by the clock than 
by the program. Television viewing fits into styles of life 
» and follows regular rhythms of the day, the week, and the 
season. The total number of viewers tuned in at the same 
time is usually the same, year in and year out, nq matter 
what the programs are at that time. "Prime time" is the 
evening hours when most people watch, regardless of 
what is on. The 10 most highly rated prograihs usually 
. cluster closely together, seldom separated by more than 
10 percentage points in their share of audiences (and, in 
fact,' typically within the margin of statistical error). Un- 
like reading books and magazines or going to the movies, 
television viewing is more \ike a ritual. Production for 
television is a highly organized industrial activity, based 
on stable patterns of viewing and viewer inertia. 

Cantor points out that continuing programs pf stand- 
ardized format are the backbone of television. The epi- 
sodic series using fanriliat characters, th^emes, and plots, 
avoiding the jarring or unpredictable, are the most reli- 
aj^le in "delivering" the promised size and type of audi- 
ence to the advertiser. 

.Cantor describes the centralized and bureaucratized 
nature pf television program production. As the principal 
objective of television production is the marketing of 
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products (even if its social functions are much broader), 
there is little room for other goals..That limitation ex- 
plains the absents of free market in the conception and 
writing of ideas and their execution through casting,/ 
direction, and even the intefpretation of roles. Cable, 
cassette, videodisc, and other new technologies may lead 
to some proliferation of production and some fragmen- 
tation of audiences but are unlikely to fundamentally 
alter the mass ritual that is over-the-air television. These 
new technologies are most likely to result in even more 
powerful, sophisticated, and profitable marketing of the 
products that now dominate television production. 

Comstock, too, stresses the centralized nature of tele- 
vision production and its marketing orientation as he 
leads up .to the subject of its impact on other American 
institutions. Many of these influences are incidental by- 
products of the principal marketing functions that the 
advertisers pay for, but they are of the highest public and 
personal significance. 

Television has altered the'pattern of family life and the 
process of socialization. It has reduced the time devoted 
to conventional religious practice but also spread the 
electronic gospel far and wide. It cultivates the norms of 
society by showing their frequent transgression, as in 
crime and violence,* but at a price in aggression, in- 



security, and social rigidity that some consider excessive. 
Yet, in its tendency to standardize and "homogenize** 
inceptions and behaviors, television also contributes to 
a certain* type of social evolution. 

It is riot surprising that Gom$tock*s review of research 
on leisure time pursuits finds television .not only re- 
shaping previous patterns but also changing the indus- 
trial lai^scape of other cultural institutions. Television 
has become the overall framework and "symbolic envi- 
ronment'' within which all media "operate. . , 

Government, politics, and citizenship have not escaped 
the impact of 'television. Because of it^ pervasive influ- 
ence,'television has become the target of much organized 
pressure, including citizen groups. 

All in all, this section reviews scientific progtdRs in 
understanding how television works as an industry^and 
as a social institiitiofi. The past 10 years seem, to have 
brought research in these areas from infancy into adoles- 
cence. Lines^df investigation have been established, an^i 
cumulative patterns of findings are becoming apparent. 
Seemingly unrelated results by independent investigators 
can now bc^ integrated into models and theories that 
.can be refined and tested as the field advances toward 
inaturity. ^ 
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Television and Anfierican Social Institutions 

George Comstock 
S.L Newhouse School of Public Comi;nunications 
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The impact of television on American institutions and 
the American public has engaged the attention of social 
critics, journalists/politicians, social and behavioral sci- 
entists, and citizens for the past three decades. Because 
broadcasting systems differ markedly among societies, 
this examination begins with a brief characterization of 
American broadcasting. Then it embarks on a review of 
television's influence on several major institutions: family 
life and socialization; religion; laws and norms; leisure; 
public security; citizenship. Finally, it turns to the re- 
lationship that has developed between the American 
public and television and the public's evaluation of and 
opinions ^about the medium. 



American Television 

About 700 of the ^50 American television stations are 
privately owned business ventures seeking a profit 
through the sale to advertisers of access to their audi- 
ences. The remainder are **public" television stations 
supported by contributions from private industry, foun- 
dations, governmental bodies, and the public itself. 
American television, however, in effect is synonymous 
with the broadcasting of the privately owned commercial 
stations. About 95 percent of the public's viewing is de- 
voted to their programing. Because profitability depends 
on audience, size, and entertainment typically draws 
larger Audiences than would public affairs, informa- 
tional, news, of instructional programing, American tele- 
vision is predominantly an entertainment medium! 

The role of public television ostensibly has been to 
make available programing insufficiently apDcalmg to a 
mass audience to be commercially viable, such sftpublic 
affairs and children*s programing. However, it has largely 
avoided programing appealing predominantly to ethnic 



minorities or to those at the bottom of the socioeconomic 
hierarchy, although such segments of the public are gen- 
erally heavily reliant on television for entertainment and 
information, in favor of middle and upper intellectual 
minorities. Public television exemplifies by different dress 
the same imperative that governs commercial broad- 
casting — a wholehearted catering to the public from 
which it dependably draws its support and attention. 

The three' giant national networks— the American 
Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and the National Broadcasting Company— are the 
nervous system of American television. Just as American 
television is almost synonymous with commercial tele- 
vision, commercial television is almost synonymous with 
network television. Public television, too, has a national 
distribution system, and it fills additional time with local 
productions and individual purchases of programs, many 
of which are network ''reruns.'* 

The Federal Communications Commission (FCC), 
functioning under the authorization of the Federal Com- 
munications Act of 1934, literally determines the struc- 
ture of American telcvtSfon by setting the rules to which 
broadcasters must conform. In principle, the FCC can 
revoke a license for failure to serve the public adequately, 
but in practice it has seldom done so. It requires a "rea- 
sonable" amount of news and community-oriented pro- 
graming; and as long as this vague criterion is not 
scandalously violated,' the renewal of a license is not in 
jeopardy. The agency is constrained both by the language 
of the authorizing statute and the free speech guaranty of 
the First Amendment from, interfering in programing. 
Many believe that it could influence programing by in- 
creased scrutiny in license renewal, particularly under 
the rubric of increasing the diversity of programing avail- 
able (Albert 1978; Krattenmaktr and Powc 1978). The 
boundaries of its power are uncertain because they can 
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only be determined by the test in court of actions which 
the affected broadcasters or other parties contest, and 
the FCC has displayed little eagerness to test these 
boundaries. 

There are three exceptions to the principle that gov- 
ernment policy has not been specifically directed toward 
influencing broadcast content. The ''fairness doctrine" 
stipulates that broadcasters must give coverage to contro- 
versies of publicimportanceand, in so doing, must encom- 
pass opposing viewpoints. The *'equal tinie" provision 
stipulates that broadcasters must give equal access to 
candidates for public office, ^except in the case oY ^^bona 
fide** news ana public afrairs coverage. The third has 
involved the Federal Trade Commission, which has had 
the power to police television advertising to pro*tect view- 
ers from deceptive and misleading claims. The Federal 
government has been a major financial contributor to - 
public broadcasting, but its influence has been restricted, 
analogously to that over commercial broadcasting, to-es- 
tablishing the framework within which the endeavor 
take^place. Thus, the influence of the government over 
both commercial and public broadcasting has^'been im-'^ 
mense and pervasive, but not specific, direct, or dicta- 
torial in regard to program content. 

Policy in regard to what will be broadcast as entertain- 
ment is set by the commercial broadcasters themselves. 
Policy is implicitly made in the many and varied deci- 
sions — by network standards departments — that lie 
behind the production of a particular program. It is ex- 
plicitly made in the formulation and enforcement of codes 
to which broadcasters declare their allegiance in order to 
protect the industry from possible intervention by the 
government and harassment by politicians and the public 
(Larsen 1964). 

The arbiter of commercial broadcasting is competition 
for the audience. It is^ audience size and character that 
determine the profit for the broadcaster, with size alone^ 
somewhat less important than attracting the viewers in 
thc_ 18-to-55 age bracket that constitute the principal 
market for consumer goods. Such subservience to popu- 
larity, stands in contrast to many national systems in 
which decisions over what will be broadcast are vested in 
a body assigned the responsibility of serving the public 
interest. 

The majority of commercial programing is produced 
by organizations that, as the result of Federal antitrust 
statutes, are independent of the networks. The networks 
determine what will be produced, however, because they 
are the principal market for the programs. The exception 
to the separation of dissemination and production is tele- 
vision news and public affairs programing. Nevertheless,- 
news is the creature of the goals of management, and, as 
in the case of entertainment, the priority is popularity, 
for it is popularity that will determine the price that 
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advertisers will pay for the commercials that accompany 
news. 

The "new technology" — cable television, pay tele- 
vision, satellite relay, cassettes, video discs, and in-home 
recording and playback — has the potential to increase the 
diversity of programing, but whether jt will go beyond 
increasing the convenience with which viewers have ac- 
cess to what now is available is unclear. The new options 
involve the imposition of additional, possibly substantial, 
expense on the viewer. Thus, a situation is evolving in 
which there is likely to be a^^marked difference between 
the video environments of the affluent and the less 
affluent. 

This leads to the issue of equity. If the new technology . 
succeeds in making programing of superior quality avail- 
able,^ substantial portions of the public will be excluded 
from it by their inaibility to pay. This may b^olerable for 
adults,'but for children and young persons, national pol- 
icy in a somewhat^omparable arena, education, has been 
devcttd to elinjinating inequities. If the new technology 
appears to be providing superior educational, cultural, 
and entertainment programing for young persons, there 
will be the dilemma of two national modes of commu- 
nication on two dH<(jj|ent and inconsistent paths. 

There is, finally, tlie question of the impact of the new 
technology on broadcast television. While cable may not 
divert audiences sufficiently to render network and 
broadcast television unprofitable (Park 1979), it certainly 
will reduce the broadcast audience, removing those con- 
sumers whose attention is most sought after by adver- 
tisers—the affluent; the dollars that broadcasters can ' 
extract from advertisers for access to the audience will 
become fewer as the audience decreases in size and qual- 
ity. Broadcasters in turn may become anxious to attract 
audiences by any means, thus more exploitive of violence, 
sexual provocativene^s, and the^ore venal aspects of 
men and women, and they may become even less moti- 
vated to experiment with programing possibly marginal 
in popularity. 



Family Life and Socialization 

Television's presence in the American home has 
brought many changes to family life and the rearing of 
children. They include new patterns of interaction, the 
alteration of activities, and vicarious socialization. 

New Patterns of Interaction 

Films of families viewing television document that, 
now that the medium is commonplace, viewing is typi- 
cally discontinuous (Allen 1965; Bechtel et al. 1972). It 
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would be a mistake, however, to conclude that television 
is irrelevant to the life li^ed around it. ^ 

The large number of hours that the set is on each day 
in the average household makes television the framework 
within which human interaction occurs. The scarce data 
reveal that television has reduced time spent in con- 
versation (Robinson 19726; Szalai 1972), giving support 
to the speculation that it reduces interaction among fam- 
ily members. The same data also support the speculation 
that viewing increases the privatization of experience; 
V those whom television brings together it isolates through 
attention to the screen. Almost half of American house- 
holds have two or more television sets; their effect is 
^further increase the privatization of experience and to 
alter the social aspects of Viewing. The consequence is to 
further the separateness of adult and child experience. 

There are, however, numerous instances when family 
members do view together and must decide on what to 
view. A fairly consistent composite of the dynamics of this 
decisionmaking emerges (Bower 1973; Lyle and Hoff- 
man 1972; Wand 1968). Disagreement is fairly frequent, 
and children prevail almost as often as aijlults. Otherwise, 
decisions follow the norms of society and majority rule: 
Fathers tend to prevail over children and mothers; older 
children over younger; and among adult couples, males 
over females. The most striking aspect is the emergence 
of the young as arbiters of household behavior. 



Alteration of Activities 

There is little doubt that the amount of time spent 
viewing' television has altered activities in the home. 
When television was first introduced in England, it ap- 
pears to have reduced among adults both expressed inter- 
est in and engagement in various activities and hobbies 
(Belson 1959), but with the passage of several years these 
activ >s appeared to be returning to pre-television lev- 
els. Those activities most frequently engaged in prior to 
television remained affected, however, and after 6 years 
still had not returned to their pre-television levels. Tele- 
vision also appeared to reduce time spent in child care, to 
increase time spent at home in the evening, and to reduce 
differences in the pattern of home activity among socio- 
economic strata (Belson 1960). The implication is that in 
jhe television age, the home in which the child grdws jip 
offers fewer and less forceful examples of activities, other 
than imme^ion in the mass media, in which he or she 
might engage. 

One cannot be certain that these data apply to the 
United States, but it is plausible to believe that they do. 
None of the effects was large. They do suggest, however, 
that television is not. simply an addition to the household 
but the source of some alteration in the pattern of life. 



Vicarious Socialization 

Some have argued that television is a source of vicari- 
ous socialization that competes with parents, teachers, 
and other acknowledged agents of socialization in provid- 
ing models for emulation and information that influence 
individual beliefs, values, and expectations (Bandura 
1969). The evidence for this proposition is convincing. 
What is uncertain is the degree of its influence and 
whether that influence is positive or negative. 

One strand in this evidence is the amount that children 
view and the content itself. Children typically are heavy 
viewers, and most of their viewing is of general audience 
or "adult** programing. Television presents the viewer — 
particularly a child, whose experiences and knowledge 
are limited — ^with a world that is often at vaViance with 
the one he or she inhabits, so' what television conveys * 
often has no corrective in actual experiem:e. The effect 
has been to remove from parents, control over the intro- 
duction into the home of information. Thus, television 
has the potential to supplement as well as to reinforce 
other agents of socialization. 

A second strand consists of studies of the information 
itself that children derive from television. Television be- 
gins to socially ehildrcn to a world where celebrities 
figure prominently (Schramrhetal. 1961). Children have 
been found to perceive. occupations with which they are 
personally unfamiliar as they are portrayed on the tele- 
vision they view, while perceptions of occupations with 
which they have actual experience are not as siniilar to 
their portrayals on television (DeFleur and DeFleur 
1967). Television was the major source of children's 
knowledge about the Viet Nam war and more important 
as an information source than parents or teachers (Tolley 
1973). Black youths afc more likely than whites to report 
that they obtain idea^ for dating from television (Gerson 
1966). Blacks and children from families of lower socio- 
economic status more frequently report that they use 
television as a source for learning (Greenberg gtnd Der- 
vin 1970). The common element to these, findings is the 
reliance on television for information not available in the 
child's own environment. 

The third 'strand is made up of several dozen 
laboratory-type experiments demonstrating that the ob- 
servation of the performance of an act by a person in real 
life or on film or television increases the likelihood that 
children subsequently will themselves behave in a similar 
manner (Bandura 1973; Bandura et al. 1963). Even if 
the children do not spontaneously perform the act, they 
can do so on request, indicating that observation of be- 
havior can alter capability of subsequent performs^nc^ 
(Bandura 1965). The implication of these experiments is 
that television can alter the repertoire of possible behav- 
ior on which children will draw in a' future situation. 
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I'hc fourth strand cx)nsists of another several dozen 
laboratory-type experiments demonstrating that the level 
or intensity of performance of an act by youths of college 
age can be increased by exposure to television portrayals. 
In some of these experiments, performance apparently 
has been augmented by lowering inhibitions or otherwise 
facilitating behavior (Berkowitz 1962, 1973). The impli- 
cation is that television may alter the behavior that real- 
life experience subsequently negatively or positively 
reinforces, thereby contributing indirectly to the future 
pattern of behavior. 

The broad implication of the two experimental strands 
is that there are a number of psychological processes by 
which television may influence subsequent behavior. 

The socializing influence of television is subject to 
modification by other agents. Although television was 
found to be the principal source of children's knowledge 
al)out Vict Nam, {)^inions about the war were found to 
be primarily influenced by parents, and. the viewing of 
television nevv^ was found to be increased by parental 
interest in the war ('I\)lley 1973). Parental support for 
a^gressicm as a means of problem solving has befcn found, ^ 
to have greater influence on attitudes favorable to the use 
of aggression than the viewing of television violence 
(I)ominick and Cireenberg 1972), and when parents de- 
emphasize aggressiim for problem solving, the correlation 
between the viewing {)f violent television and aggressive^ 
behavior is sharply reduced (Cihaffee 1972; Hicks 1968; 
Leicourtetal. 196{); McLeod etal. 1972). The implication 
is that to some, possibly a great, degree the socializing 
prowess of television depends on the lack of intervention 
bv nonvicarious agent.s, such as teachers aod parents. 

What IS not known are the magnitude of television's 
effects, the rel^itive size of its influence compat'ed to that 
of other socializing agents, and, outside of aggression, the 
principal areas of impact. 



Religion 

llie relati{)nj5hip between the institutions of mass com- 
munication ami reUjji{>n has received alrjiost no attention 
froni social anil behavioral .scientists. Gerbner (1967) 
pointed out that religion, educa^tion^ anitf mass media are 
all systems by which the public is acculturated, or intro- 
vduced t{) the norms, conventions, an(l^ taboos of society.* 
What sf ts religion and mass media apart is their con- 
tinuing. repetiti{)us presence throughout life. 

[ he scant evidence available is that television has re- 
duced the amount of time devoted to conventional religi- 
ous practices (Robinson 19726). The mediuni is one of 
many influences in mo'defn society that^romote secular- 
ization and the lessened prominence of long-established 
ceremonv and ritual. 



A more obvious effect in the United States is the broad- 
casting of religious services. The Sunday morning adult 
audience for religious broadcasts averages 13 million, a 
crude datum that nevertheless reinforces the impression 
that religious television reaches a sizable number of per- 
sons. What meaning is K) be attached to the phenomenon 
of religious television? Surely .some viewers find it 
difficult or impossible to attend a local service, or can find . 
none to their'tastc, while others choose television in place 
gf the service they would otherwise attend. Still others 
may find in televised preaching something more to their 
liking than they found in a church; religion on television 
has more in common with the entertainment to which the 
medium has accustomed the public than the typical 
church service has. Thus, it is moot whether television's 
net effect in the United States hks been an addition or 
reduction in the proportion regularly attending to re- 
ligious services. « 

Gerbner (1976) suggested that television^in the United 
States can be looke'cl upon as an institution that has 
assumed some of the functions of a dominant religion and 
thus might be thought of as the successor to conventional 
religion. Television particularity resembles religion in 
that the basis of its economic power is the acceptance of 
its communications by the intended audience. Television 
also would appear to resemble religion in the commu- 
nication of values and interpretations of the world. Tele- 
vision does nof do so explicitly as does religion, except in 
religious and other exhcrtatory programing, but im- 
plicitly. For example, it has been argued that television 
drama as a whole presents, through its violence, a text on 
the attributes associated with success, power, and domi- 
nance, or their absence, and through the high frequency * ^ 
with which persons fall victim to the hostile and dan- 
gerous nature of the worltl (Gerbner and Gross 1976). 
Similarly, the attributes of figures chosen to appear as ^ \ 
entertainers, newscasters, or the subjects of interviews in 
a favorable context are implicitly identified as the equip- 
ment of prominence and success. ^ 

The connection dops not end with the disseminataion 
of values. Television's preeminent figures^in news, pub- 
lic affairs, and talk-show programing — function much %^ 
like priests in guiding those who attend to them to people 
and things fit for their scrutiny. In this respect, television 
has joined religion and the rest of the ma$s media in 
becoming an arbiter of social merit and societal promi- 
nence and importance. 



J.aws and Norms 

The purpose of laws and norms in a society is to resist 
change and disruption and maintain social relations in 
their current manifestation. Many questions have been 
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raised about the contribution of television to such en- 
forcement in the luiited States. 

The issue that has dra>vn the most attention has been 
the. possible contribution of violent television entertain- 
ment to delinquency, crime, and other seriously harmful 
antisocial acts. The acceptance of such a proposition is 
contingent on the assumption that television's demon- 
strated contribution to aggressiveness augments the fre- 
quency of serious transgression. It is more respectful of 
the limitations of the evidence from American experi- 
^ ments and surveys to argue that seriouslyHiarmful anti- 
social acts are somewhat shaped by television, because 
such a viewpoint accepts the ability of television to en- 
hance capability to perform an act by providing a model 
without requiring that it overcome major psychological 
and social restraints. 
* Tbcre have been just a few instances, in which some 
link between exposure to television violence and serious, 
criminal antisocial behavior could be subjected to exam- 
ination. One is the survey of media behavior and delin-. 
quency among 1,500 London male adolescents by Belson 
(1978); another is the field experiments reported by 
Milgram and Shotland (1973). The latter found no 
influence of exposure to a Medical Center episode in 
which a theft from a plastic charity box was portrayed 
when viewers some days later were craftily given the 
opportunity to commit a similar act. The barrier to ac- 
cepting such evidence as conclusively demonstrating null 
social effects of television violence is that a very serious 
threat to social well-being would be posed, even if one out 
of each million viewing a prime time episode were shifted 
across the threshold of minor criminality, although such 
a rate of effect would be well below that detectable in an 
experimental design (Com^tock 1974). The media effect 
put to test, in short, would appear to well exceed the 
sensitivity of the chosen design. When such is the case, 
the alternative is to test propositions consistent with the 
supposedly untestable proposition. This in effect is what 
has occurred in the experiments on violence viewing, 
which demonstrate a number of ways in which violent 
.portrayals may increas? subsequent aggressiveness, and 
the surveys that provide positive correlations between 
prior. violence viewing and aggressiveness. Belson *s data, 
on the other hand, extend the demonstration of a positive 
association between violence viewing and aggression in 
Q the American surveys to acts much- more serious and 
threatening in their antisocial character. In addition, 
there have been the instances in which singular por- 
trayals appear to have led to antisocial acts like those 
depicted — the most hotable the increase in airline bomb 
threats that have followed broadcasts^of the Rod Serling 
play, Doomsday Flight (Bandura 1973). Thus, the 
American experiments and surveys suggest that violence 
. viewing encourages aggressiveness that might be trans- 
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lated into serious antisocial behavior, and the English 
surveys and various real-life events give some support to 
>the belief that such a translation in fact occurs. 

Several writers have argued that television is a power- 
ful reinforcer of the status quo (Clark 1969, 1972; Gerb- 
ncr and Gross 1976; Gerbner et al. 1979). The ostensible 
mechanism is the effect of its portrayals Qti public expec- 
tations and perceptions. Television portrayals, particu- 
larly violent drama, are said to assign roles of authority, 
power, success, failure, dependence, and vulnerability in 
a manner that matches the • real-life social hier^irchy, 
thereby strengthening that hierarchy by increasing its 
acknowledgment among the public and by seldom pFO^ 
viding positive images for members of social categories 
occupying a subservient position (Comstock 1972a, 
1980; Gerbner 1972; Gerbner and Gross 1976; Gerbner 
et al. 1979; Head 1954; Katzman 1972; Long and Simon ' 
1974; Seggar and Wheeler 1973). However, the proposi- 
tion that television reinforces the status quo must remain 
speculative. As Gerbner and Gross (1976) observe, the 
proposition is so wholistic that it is somewhat like asking 
about the effects of Christianity, Confucianism, or the 
automobile. 

It has also been argued that television contributes to a 
homogenization of norms. One of the attributes of a tele- 
vision society is undeniably a historically unprecedented 
sharing of the same experience. Although anxount of 
viewing and attitudes toward (television do vary by social 
strata, with viewing and favorability of attitude inversely 
related to education, viewing is sufficiently similar for all 
for television to be considered a national experience 
(Bower 1973; Comstock et al. 1978). 

The arguments about television's contribution to the 
status quo, homogenization, and assimilation of various 
segm^ents of the population to middle-class norms and 
values revolve around the heterogeneity of society. The 
first holds that television' strengthens the current socikl 
hierarchy; the second holds that television reduces differ- 
ences among strata; and the third holds that changes in 
the norms and values of particular segments are the 
means of that reduction. Since attention ^to a common 
source of diversion, and the consequent increase in 
adherence to certain values and norms, would not in fact 
erase the very real social distinctions and opportunities 
rooted in education, income, occupation, and ethnic and 
family background, it is eminently possible that all three 
are occurring simultaneously. By increasing acceptance 
of the norms and values on which the hierarchy is based 
and on which it depends for its orderly functioning, ho- 
* mogenization and the assimilation of disparate groups to 
middle-class norms and values in effect would augment 
the strength of that .hierarchy. The status quo would be 
strengthened, and thus these three concepts align them- 
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sclVfcs in congruence and not in conflict in their social 
import. 

If this view Ys valid, one function of television in the 
United States is to ameliorate the stresses and conflicts 
that ensue ff om the operation of the social hierarchy at 
the same time that other, contrary eff*ects occur. Tele- 
vision violence apparently encourages aggressiveness and 
may contribute to the disruption of the social order; the 
emphasis of television on worldly goods may stimulate 
dissatisfaction with the social hierarchy and also may ^ 
' contribute to the disruption of the social ortler. These 
disruptions, ironically, niay strengthen the support of the 
public for statutes and agencies concerned with the con- 
trol and suppression of social deviance, thereby reinforc- 
ing the status quo. Thus, some of the liberal lessons that 
television teaches are contravened by its influence on 
behavior. Nevertheless, it would be an error to think of 
television as not contributing to social change and evo- 
lution, for that is what homogenization and assimilation 
represent. 



Leisure 

Television has profoundly changed American leisure. 
. It has markedly afi*ected not only the way Americans 
allocate their time but the options available for that 
allocation. 

For an understanding of the impact of television on 
daily life in America, a major debt is owed to the extraor- 
dinary UNESCO study of the way time is spent in mod- 
ern society. Diaries of 24-hour time allocations were ob- 
tained in 1965 from large samples of employed adults in 
15 industrialized cities in the United States, Western 
Europe, and Latin America, representing 11 countries 
(Robinson 19726; Robinson and Convefse 1972; Szalai 
1972). 

Television has increased the time Americans spend on 
t^e mass media by 40 percent, an increase of about an 
• hour per day. However, three-fourths of the time spent 
on the mass media is devoted to television. A third of 
leisure is devoted to viewing as thfc primaryr activity. 
Television ranks third behind sleep and work as a con- 
sumer of time. What must be realized in evaluating these 
figures is that they represent a large, historically unprece- 
dented step in the centrality of the mass media in modem 
society. Mass media, because of television, have become 
more prominent, with the result that the symbols and 
' messages common to mass media have beconje more per- 
vasive and fewer are likely to escape thehi; and because 
television has become what it is in America, those sym- 
bols and messages are even more predominantly than 
ever before representations of entertainment and the cur- 
rency of popularity. 
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Data from studies of the adoption of television in the . 
United States (Bogarf 1972; Coffin 1955), and compari- 
sons in the UNESCO study bejw-cen set owners and 
nonowners in societies where ownership had not reached 
the saturation of the United States indicate that the time 
spent on television represents reductions in time that in 
the absence of television would be spent sleeping, at so- 
cial gatherings away from home,^n radio listening, in 
'magazine and book reading, in movie going, in convers- 
ing, on household tasks, and on miscellaneous leisure ♦ 
activities. . . , 

The iihpact of television on time allocation should not 
be construed as equal among social strata and population 
segments. The'cxtensive viewing typical of all strata and 
groups makes television a national medium, but there are 
diff'erences. The gross impact .certainly has been greates<| 
for those of loiyex socioeconomic status#-blacks, wortien, 
and the elderly— because they^view more (Bogart 1972; 
Bower 1973; Comstock et al. 1978; Greenberg and 
Dervin 1970; Robinson and Converse 1972). However, , 
the characterof certain of television's eff'ects suggests that 
those of highei; socioeconomic status have in certain re- 
spects been more severely^ aff'ected, because it is such 
persons who were the largest patrons of the media whose 
use has been difninished by television. 

The relationship between blacks and television is re- 
markable. Blacks not only view more than whites, but the 
inverse relationship between education and both viewing 
and favorable attitudes toward television that holds for 
whites is, depending on the measure, either not present or 
sharply reducid (Bower 1973). Since the introduction of 
. television, bla|:ks have become more strongly oriented 
toward it as a source of political news than whites (Mc- 
Combs 1968). The explanation for the unusual affinity 
of blacks for television is unclear. Factors possibly re- 
sponsible are the concurrence of the rise of television with 
the civil rights movement and the dissatisfaction of blacks 
with their treatment in newspapers and magazines 
(Baker and Ball 1969; Lyle 1967; National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders 1968; National Comrt^s- 
sion on the Causes and Prevention of Violence 1969); the 
greater reliance by blacks on television as a^ source of 
information (Comstock et al. 1978; Gerson 1966; Suriin 
and DominW^ 1970) about the larger society in which 
they desired* to participate more fuHy; the somewhat 
greater' degree to which leisure would be perceived by 
blacks as less available to them; and the possibility that 
higher education for many blacks does not reflect the 
same affinity for the culture embodied in print media as 
it does for whites. There is also the self-ha^ hypothesis 
(Gerson 1966), which holds that blacks are motivated to 
immerse themselves in the white-dominated worid of 
television to learn how to act like whites. Each is plau- 
sible, and each probably has^had a role. 
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TKc phenomenon of television has done more than 
alter the way Ameri( ans alKnate their time. By affecting 
the allocation of time, it has affected the economic vi- 
ability of other media and activities, stifling some and 
^ leading to the reshaping of others in the attempt to meet 
television's competition. It has also probably promoted 
' interest in various activities. The result is a marked alter- 
ation in the leisure options open to Americans. / 
Television severely reduced the audience for movies 
(Bogart 1972). Equally important, it has probably con- 
triButed to the increase of violence and frank treatment of 
sexual themes in theater films. A partial explanation is 
I certainly the competition between movies and television, 
^with moviemakers employing the predictable means of 
telling stories in ways less acceptable in a medium that 
functions in the living room. Television also appears to 
have brought about* the demise of such mass-audience 
periodicals as the Saturday Evening Pasty Collier's, and 
'Look by reducing the time readers devoted to them, and 
at the same time it provided a new and apparently supe- 
rior means by which advertisers cbald reach consumers. 
Magazines devoted to special interests prospered because 
they served interests incompatible with the character of 
television and because television's effects on the general- 
audience magazines released the dollars that had been 
spent on" them. The sale of comic books decreased from 
about 600 to 3(K) million between the early 1950s and 
1970. In book publishing, fiction, poetry, and drama ^ 
declined in the same period from 22 to 13 percent of all 
commercially publish<fd titles in retail outlets, although 
the absolute number of such titles increased. Similarly, 
the availability of television led to a reduction in library 
circulation that was several times greater for fiction than 
- for nonfiction (Parker 1960, 1963). Television converted 
radio from a national to a local medium. Before tele- 
vision, the major radio stations carried the news and 
entertainment of three networks*to a heterogeneous audi- 
ence, much as major television stations do today. Now, 
radio is a largi^ly local medium in which each station 
typically caters to a relatively homogeneous audifnce; 
there is some news and talk programing, some comedy 
and ^en a little drama, but radio today is overwhelm- 
ingly a vehicle for recorded musip, with each station 
specializing in a particular species intended to appeal to 
a particular segment of the public. 

These effects should not be interpreted as solely the 
result of television consuming time that might otherwise 
be spent in such pursuits. It is more plausible to interpret 
them as partly the result of television performing for its 
audience the same functions or services mor^ eco- 
nomically and conveniently (Himmelweit et al. 1958; 
Schramm ct al. 1961) and, in such instances as the mass 
Audience periodicals, absorbing advertising revenues that 
would be devoted to media other than television. 
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Until the 1970s, per capita daily newspaper circu- 
lation kept pace with population growth. Then, in the 
1970s, per capita newspaper circulation began to lag. 
The contribution of television to this trend is uncertain, 
but ib is plausible to think that it reflects the growing 
proportion of persons who grew up with television, many 
of whom look upon it as the principal medium for enter- 
tainment and neWs and some of whorn may consider it 
the sole medium worthy of attention. 

Television has also reshaped the other media by the 
opportunities it offers for the wider and more profitable 
dissemination of their products. The potential sale of 
television rights has become a factor in estimating the 
profits from movies and novels, and the suitability for 
promotion on talk shows has become something publish- 
ers take into account in deciding what and whose work 
they will publish. In the case of movies, there are few, if 
any, that cannot be transformed in the cutting room to 
satisfy the anxiety of broadcasters over giving offense by 
explicit sex or violence, but the result is an excision that 
is artistically, and thus morally, damaging. In the case of 
publishing, television has been one of the factors re- 
sponsible for raising the stakes that can be achieved by an 
outstanding seller and for converting bookstores into 
marketing outlets indistinguishable from one another 
across the shopping malls. 

Leisure options outside of the media have similarly 
been reconstituted by television. It, in effect, demolished 
minor league baseball — attendance fell from 42 to 10 mil- 
lion during the two decades ending in 1 970 — through its 
attractiveness as home entertainment and its presentation 
of major league baseball and other sports (Bogart 1972). 

The influence of the broadcasting of events is not easy 
to gauge because of the many factors involved. It may 
harm a sport or other activity by keeping devotees at 
home through television coverage. At the same time, it 
bolsters that sport or activity when fees for coverage are 
paid by broadcasters. It increases public attention to any 
sport or activity to which it gives coverage, and thus it has 
undoubtedly increased attendance at some sporting and 
certainly many cultural events. This produces a delicate 
balance in which thei)enefits of television coverage con- 
tinually threaten the events given exposure. Television 
coverage has certainly made football the principal na- 
tional spectator sport, yet colleges and owners of profes- 
sional football teams are continually concerned over the 
possibility that coverage wttLdecrease paid attendance. 
This concern has led t6the"l)iackout*'or nonbroadcasting 
of games within the radius of the site, and a measure of 
the importance the public attaches to the diversion of 
televised football is the passage by Congress of a law 
prohibiting blackouts if a game is sold out. The power of 
the medium is perhaps most persuasively exemplified by 
its creation of a new national holiday in Super Bowl, an 
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event whoie brotdcait to thoroughly impnges on Amer- 
ican life that the Ntw York Times perccivci the behavior 
of the Nation on this day as worthy of attention on its 
front page. 

Public Security 

In Haskell Wexler's fact-based film about the 1968 
Democratic convention in Chicago, Medium Cool, street 
demonstratonT chant, "The whole world is watching! 
The whole world is . watching!" while being filmed by 
television news crews. On February 2, 1968, NBC tele- 
vised in color the assassination on a Saigon itrcct of an 
unarmed prisoner of war by a South Vict Nam general, 
and some consider the reaction to this 4 minutes of foot- 
age to be the turning point toward public opposition to 
the war (Bailey and Lichty 1972). What these diverse 
inddenU draw attention to are the possible effects of 
particularly dramatic coverage by television news on sub- 
sequent events. 

One of the phenomena of modern life is the tendency 
of terrorist acts and outbreaks of violence to occur in a 
series. One factor in the dustering^of such events is 
probably the coverage given them by the mass media. It 
would be silly to hold television responsible apart from 
other maas media, since the values cxprbscd in television 
news derive largely from the values of joumalisni as a 
wJiole. Nevertheless, it is possible that in certain in- 
stances television may have a particularly strong role in 
any such effect. / 
Television coverage has become the most clear ajafl 
obvious symbol of wide public attention. Thus, telcjfiiion 
coverage may encourage similar acts because th^nitial 
coverage appears to ensure subsequent attention by the 
medium. At the sam^ time, television coverage may pro- 
vide useful clues for, the commission of such arts. The 
apparent contribution of the Doomsday Flight drama to 
a subsequent increase in airline bomb threats gives some 
credence to this view- 

Television coverage may also influence the way events 
unfold. The access :to public attention implied by tele- 
vision nruy ^listort^the ded|ionmaking and behavior of 
^ those involved. In somecases^ it may restrain behavior by 
the apparent guarantee of exposure to public scrutiny. In 
others, it may. exacerbate dreadful events by giving par- 
ticipants a sense of playing roles in high drama. ^ 

'The whole world is watching!" This phrase implies 
another way in which television may shape rather than 
report evenU. Television coverage itself may be the goal^ 
in a particular instance. ^ It is a standard tartic for 
disafferted groups to seek public sympathy through pub- 
♦ lidty or the provoking of violent reprisals in which they 
appear to be innocent parties. Thus, television exposure 
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may be the calculated outcome rather than the concomi- 
tant of organized displays of dissatisfartion and unrest. 

EffecU of this kind are contingent on presumed reac- 
tions of viewers or of oflidals to the exposure of the 
public to such events. When General V^estmoreland re- 
turned after the American withdrawal from Vict Nam, 
he dedared that television had made war untenable to the 
public because of the graphic display of iU ugliness. Al- 
though one must be skeptical about television making 
war less likely, it is certainly conceivable that the ex- 
pectations of offidals about the public reartion to tele- 
vision coverage may enter into their dedsionmaking. It 
has often been said that tdevision drama sanitizes vio- 
lence by avoiding gruesome consequences; it could also be 
argued that television news desanitizes war. 

These varied pouible effecU of television coverage 
raise important issues for new policy and ethics. It is a 
myth of the mass media that evenU determine- news. 
News depends on events but is determined by the inter-t 
pretation and value given them by newsmen ^ If oiews 
coverage influences events, then questions are inevitably 
posed about the artions or the propriety or necessity of 
newsmen who, in effcrt, become responsible fo^ that 
influence. - ^' 



Citizenship ^ 

There are numerous examples of occurrences that are 
thought of as television events because the medium has so 
vividly brought them to the public. They include the 
space shots, the funerals of John and Robert Kennedy, 
the Watergate hearings that led to Nixon's resignation, 
the long counts in 1968 and 1976 before the presidential 
winner became dear, and the nominating conventions 
and the presidential campaigns themselves.* The debates 
between the presidential candidates in 1960 (Kennedy vs. 
Nixon), in 1976 (Carter vs. Ford), and in 1980 (Reagan 
vs. Anderson; Reagan vs. Carter) not only exemplify the 
prowess of the medium in drawing public attention to an 
event but in effert were "eyents" whose occurrence de- 
pended on the existence of the medium. There have been 
numerous documentaries covering such tqpics as the 
treatment of migratory farm workers, health, care. Pen- 
tagon policy, and violence in American society. All of 
these are in addition to the medium's continuing daily 
coverage of national and local news. 

Americans perceive television as their primary news 
source. When asked to evaluate the various media, they 
rank television as the most comprehensive, useful, cred- 
ible, and relied upon of all the media (Bower 1973; 
Menddsohn and O'Keefe 4976; Roper 1979). There is 
good reason to believe this represents an expression of 
television's symbolic importance more than artual bchav- 
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ior in using the media as sources of information. First, 
half of American adults see no portion of any national 
news program in any given 2 weeks, and more will see a 
newspaper i|i the same period than will view any part of 
a national newscast (Robinson 1971). Second, a different 
picture emerges when people are queried about local, 
regional, and national events rather than just about 
"news," for then newspapers increase in importance for 
regional news and generally become predominant for 
local news (Comstock et al. 1978; Levy 1978; Roper 
1979). Third, the average audience for national tele- 
vision news is smaller than the average audience for any 
of the evening entertainment programs and has a higher 
proportion of viewers 50 years of age and over — so one 
must be wary of confusing its prowess in entertainment 
with its effectiveness in news delivery. The sole dimen- 
sion in the public opinion data that docs not reflect an 
exaggeration of television's status is credibility (Carter 
and Grcenbcrg 1965), an advantage that viewers attrib- 
ute to the medium's visual properties, primarily the use • 
of film to display events and the presentation on camera 
of the persons reporting the news. 

The preeminence of television appears to be sub- 
scribed to by politicians, who complain frequently of 
their treatment and of alleged bias in reporting. They 
are, in fact, probably justified in ascribing great im- 
portance to television. One reason is the greater cred- 
ibility possessed by television. Another is the average 
nightly news audience of 50 million persons, many of 
whom may not employ other sources for news, which is 
a substantial portion of the pflblic, and television, with its 
three networks, approaches a single means of gaining 
their attention. A third is that television, by displaying 
the man or woman whole, in action, is particularly pow- 
erful in confirming tentatively held impressions, so that 
when these are favorable, the medium can reinforce ex- 
isting support (Lucas and Adams 1977). A fourth rests in 
the very fact of television's importance as a symbol, for 
coverage by television, whether visual or not, has become 
one of the means by which a public figure achieves legit- 
imacy as someone to be contended with and to whom 
attention should be paid. 

It is widely agreed that television has reshaped Amer- 
ican politics by the w'ays in which it has affected the 
behavior of politicians and the conduct of political cam- 
paigns (Lang and Lang ]968; Mendelsohn and Crespi 
1970). Examples include the devising of campaign strat- 
egy to maximize favorable exposure on television, the 
heightened importance of communications and advertis- 
ing experts in the mapping of campaigns,^ and the devo- 
tion of .major portions of campaign budgets to television. 
In addition, through the enormous journalistic forces that 
it deploys, television has largely removed the suspense 
from any vote. As a result, the parties have turned to the 



devices of show business to hold the attention of viewers. 
Television has also been a factot* in narrowing the op- 
tions open to a convention. By its close attention to the 
prin^aries, and its emphasis on winners and losers, tele- 
vision has helped produce the situation in which, by 
convention time, the field is generally narrowed to one or 
two contenders. The attention that television gives to the 
primaries is a function -of the competition among the 
three networks, but it has achieved its importance 
through their ability t^ reach the public at large; what 
was once a State or regional event has become a national 
event. At the same time, the number of primaries has 
doubled, itself in part a response to the attention given 
them by television, Thus, presidential selection stands in 
sharp contrast to what often took place before television, 
when many men remained as potential candidates until 
convention voting concluded. 

Nevertheless, television coverage during an election 
campaign does not seem to play a large role in shifting 
voter allegiance from one candidate to another or in di- 
rectly influencing voter choice. The reason?1<!C!tide the 
fact that many voters— in the typical presidential election 
of the past, about 80 percent — reach a decision early in 
the campaign before there is much exposure to campaign- 
related television; the allegiances or predispositions to- 
ward one of the parties; the ability of people to assimilate, 
reject, of ignore information contrary to their viewpoint; 
the relatively balanced exposure to information about 
competing candidates; and the consistency with which 
choice of the candidates has been associated with the 
interests, and experiences represented by socioeconomic 
status, race, and geographical place of residence. Tele- 
vision's role is to sharpen, crystallize, and reinforce 
decisions and inclinations (Comstock etal. 1978; Klapper 
1960; Mendelsohn and O'Keefe 1976). Its extensive po- 
litical coverage alerts the Nation to the forthcoming polit- 
ical choice. In this respect, it certainly performs a major 
and important task. 

However, the demand of television for visually interest- 
ing content — such as welcoming parades, handshaking, 
and the consumption of ethnic foods by candidates — and 
the limited amount of time available for a story deter 
extensive attention to issues, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that two political scientists should report that 
they found no relationship between the exposure of vot- 
ers to network news and their knowledge of the issues 
and candidates in a presidential contest (Patterson and 
McClure 1976). Thus, the property that gives television 
news its credibility inveighs against its effectiveness in 
conveying information that might gain in influence from 
that credibility. 

This characteristic of ihe medium has two conse- 
quences. First, when the image of a candidate is crucial 
to voter decision, television probably has more potential 
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for influence than other media. Second, because of the 
cvent«and-image bias of television news, political adver- 
tising has a comparative advantage in conveying infor- 
mation about the positions that candidates hold on the 
issues. Brief, paid-for political statements will reach 
more viewers, because they are not avoided by entertain- 
ment seekers, and when two circumstances join— -voter 
ignorance about the position of a candidate and the ccn- 
trality of issues to voter decision making-— such telecasts 
have the potential to be very influential. Butthe practical 
opportunity for impact may be confined to a modest seg- 
ment of the voting population; in a mid-America sample 
in the 1972 election, those who believed they had been 
influenced by commercials were limited to about 1 out of 
10 who were younger, educationally nonmobile, low m 
socioeconomic status, politically ignorant, high in ex- 
posure to media campaign coverage, and oriented toward 
television rather than newspapers for political informa- 
tion (Mendelsohn and O^Kccfe 1976). 

Voters consistently cite television as their principal 
source of news in a presidential election (Mendelsohn 
and O'Keefe 1976), but this declaration merits the same 
discount as does the importance ascribed by the public to 
television news in general. Newspapers are the preferred 
medium of the better-educated, professionals, and white- 
collar workers, and these segments of the public are those 
most likely to vote (Comstocjj et al. 1978). Newspaper 
reportage appears to be more effective than television 
news in making voters aware of specific issues, shifting 
issues to a greater or lesser prominence on the public*s 
agenda of perceived importance, providing information 
that those attending to news accounts remember, and 
serving as the basis for fact-based decisionmaking by 
voters (Clarke and Fredin 1978; Comstocket al. 1978; 
Patterson 1980; Weaver and Buddenbaum 1979). The 
editorial endorsement of a candidate by a newspaper, a 
practice in which the networks do not engage, also ap- 
pears to influence the way its readers will vote (Kraus 
and Dennis 1976; Robinson 1972(|^. 

Nevertheless, there is evidence that television may per- 
form at least one function in voter decisionmaking not 
performed by newspapers when there is a high degree of 
voter uncertainty. Lucas and Adams, (1977, 1978) found 
in a panel of Pennsylvania voters in the 1 976 election that 
early- and late^deciderswere alike in newspaper exposure 
but differed in that early -deciders engagW in greater 
interpersonal communication about the election and more 
frequently viewed network news. Because belief ojp confi- 
dence about being informed, but not political knowledge, 
was also correlated with reaching an earlier decision, it 
is reasonable to conclude that personal canmunications 
and television had a functionally equivalent effect 
through authenticating impressions rather than provid- 
ing information. This is an example of ^reinforcem^t, 



but of a kind for which' television may be particularly 
effective and in circumstances in which reinforcement 
.plays a crucial role in the consummation of the electoral 
process^ 

The influence of television is probably greatest in the 
presidential primaries and in races for the House and the 
Senate. Paid-for political spots arid brief broadcasts, as 
well as coverage by television news^ can gain familiarity 
and support for a candidate, as exemplified by the fact 
that primaries are generally won by the candidate spend- 
ing the most money (Emery 1976). Nevertheless, the 
greater degree to <which the public cites newspapers as 
their source of information about House and Senate con- 
tests suggests that the influence of television news at these 
levels is probably minor (Roper 1979). 

In the empirical examinations conducted to date 
(Fuchs 1966a, 19666; Lang and Lang 1968; Mendel- 
sohn 1966;Tuchman and Coffin 1971), projections of the 
presidential winner based on eastern voting did not aff ect 
voter choice or turnout on the West Coast, where polls 
close later because of time differences. In the instances 
examined^ the projections paralleled estimates based on 
national polls, and thus the "news" was not new hut in 
accord with information that West Coast voters pre- 
sumably Would have takin into account in their decision- 
making. Consequently^ these studies have little to say 
about what might occur were the expectations of voters 
not confirmed by early projections and whether there 
would then be changes in voter intentions, especially in 
regard to turnout, that might affect close Senate, House, 
State, and local races even when West Coast voting was 
irrelevant to the presidential outcome. 

Pre^ffdential debates stand apart from television's con- 
tinuing news coverage but hardly from the medium itself, 
of which they in effect are the creature. Extensive empir- 
ical evidence is available on the 1960 and 1976 debates 
(Comstocket al. 1978; Dennis and Chaffee 1978; Dennis 
et al. 1979; Katz and Feldman 1962; Kraus 1962,1979; 

' Sears and Chaffee 1979). Although marked shifting of 
the electorate as a consequence of exposure to the debates 
was not documented, intensity of support for those who 

^ might be expected to vote for one or another of the par- 
ticipants was affected, and, while the specific vote regis- 
tered by an individual on election day has rarely been 
traceable directly to the debates, they clearly served to 
stimulate voter reflection and decisionmaking. Certainly 
selective perception occurred, as exemplified in opinions 
about which candidate won and the i|nportance assumed 
by issues considered to be beneficial to one or another of 
the participants. Nevertheless, voters not only perceived 
the debates as helpful, but those who attended to them 
li(ppeared to change more frequendy in attitude* and 
choice; thus, the mental processes of voters would appear 
to confirm their declarations of assistance. Whatever 
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their shortcomings as intellectual confrontations, the de- 
bates helj)ed some voters distinguish amdng the candi- 
dates in regard to their positions on issues while at the 
same time made the less-preferred candidate somewhat 
more acceptable; they made some contribution to clarity 
and ameliorated — at least transiently — national discord, 
once the election was over. 

The designation of *Vinner" is an accolade bestowed 
by a few, for it derives from a plurality of only a few 
percentage points among viewers immediately after each 
event, with as many as a third or more typically per- 
ceiving each encounter a draw. Thus, these 1960 and 
1976 debates had three characteristics: (1) a series of 
encounters; (2) a schedule well in advance of the election, 
with the first debate occurring in late September and the 
last at least 2 weeks before election day; and (3) a rough 
parity of performance. Such conditions minimize the 
likelihood of an impact strongly favoring one or another 
participant, for there is time for other influences to inter- 
vene; especially when the initial encounter is the most 
influential, an opportunity occurs within*the series' to 
rett)up, and either voter support is likely to be reinforced 
or gains for one ofi'set by gains for another. 

Sixteen years elapsed between the first and second 
debates. The encounters in 1980 increased the likelihood 
that such events will become an institution, for it will 
now be more difficult for a candidate to refuse to par- 
ticipate without sufi*ering public disdain. Whether schol- 
arly, empirical analyses of the 1 980 debates will alter the 
impressions gained from those of 1960 and 1976 remains 
to be seen; but if televised debates become a regular part 
of presidential politics, they will constitute another 
change in public life attributable to the medium. 

Thus, on the whole, the evidence favors a tempered 
perspective on the influence of television in the- electorak 
process. Much of the same must be said about news- 
papers, although in most respects they have been more 
prominent than television in entering into voter deci- 
sionmaking. There are historical trends, however, that 
imply a greater influence on the part of the mass media 
in the future th^in has been the case in the past (DeVries 
and Tarrancc 1972;' Dreyer 1971; Kraus and Dennis 
1 976; Nie et al. 1 976). The number of voters not aligned 
^vith any p,arty has been increasing, and faith in the party 
system and in politicians generally has been declining, 
shifts in which Watergate was simply a prominent punc- 
tuation mark in a long-term trend; and the reliance of 
voters on issues and ideology , instead of the party 
identification of a candidate has been growing. These 
trends are exemplified by increases in the proportions of 
voters who consider themselves as independents and in 
the proportions who split their tickets among candidates 
of opposing parties. Within each party, the proportion 
who hold liberal or conservative — as contrasted with 



centrist — positions has been increasing. These varied cir- 
cumstances imply a politics in which information plays a 
greatly enhanced role, and reinforcement and crys- 
tallization, in the sense of the cultivation of prior party 
loyalties, presumably W9uld have a reduced role. They 
also imply a politics that is volatile, with uncertain voters 
perhaps becoming the norm rather than the exception. 
These are circumstances in which the influence of the 
mass media is likely to grow. What is problematical is the 
precise place that television campaign coverage and tele- 
vision news will come to assume in future politics. Its. 
secondary status to newspapers may change if declines in 
newspaper readership and circulation co|itinue, and the 
major challenge that it will face lies in its disinclination, 
rooted in its loyalty to the emphases in coverage that seem 
most likely to ensure popularity, to deal with the issues 
instead of the drama of politics. 



The Public and Television 

The principal motive of Americans for viewing tele- 
vision is entertainment. Three times as many Americans 
say they watch for entertainment or relaxation as those 
who view merely for "killing time,** and few say they 
are motivated by a desire to be informed or to learn 
(LoSciuto 1972). 

Television is also to a great extent approached as a 
medium rather than as a supplier of specific programs. 
People seldom specify the desire to see a particular pro- 
gram when asked about their reasons for viewing at a 
particular time, although about three-fourths affirm that 
the desire to see a particular program was a motive when 
the question is phrased that way, and about a third ac- 
knowledge that what they view is determined by the 
channel that happens to be on or that someone else is 
watching (Rofclinson 1972c). Although it would be an 
exaggeration to say that all television is watched with 
passive indifference — an interpretation contravened not 
only by the sizable differences that occur in the ratings 
for diff*erent programs broadcast at the same time, but 
also by the convincing demonstration by Frank and 
Greenberg (1980) that the mass audience can be broken 
down into groups that are distinctly unlike in de- 
mographic characteristics and interests and which seek 
out diff*erent types of programs — it is not to say that it is 
frequently attended to in stretches of time. Thus, viewing 
involves two decisions — to view and what to view — and 
of these the former is typically the decisive factor in 
whether television will be, viewed. 

The public's evaluation of television is predominantly 
favorable. When asked to rate television on vamous di- 
mensions in which a positive or negative respon^r^as 
unambiguous, a majority of the public in 1970 ranked 
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television in a favorable way (Bower 1973). Neverthe-,- 
less, there was a decline in favorability from the public's 
rankings a decade before (Bower 1973; Steiner 1963). li 
appears that with greater familiarity with television and 
increased use, the public's expectations and derhands 
have somewhat exceeded television's ability to meet 
them, but it Appears that this discrepancy has not become 
sufficient to affect viewing. Television's hold on its audi- 
ence is a tr^ibute to the cybernetic effectiveness of its 
system of feedback by audience measurement, which 
leads to the elimination of programing that is, not max- 
imally popular. Thus, television is the ultimate mass . 
medium not only by the size of audience, the reaching of 
the Nation as a whole with its mcssa^s, and the speed by 
which it communicates to extremely large numbers but 
also by its symbiotic attachment to mass tastes and Values. 

The hiedium arouscs'hostility by it? attraction to visu- 
ally exciting events that may offend, disturb, or irritate 
the public. About half of the public in 1970 believed that 
the increase in live coverage of riots and protests over the 
preceding decade was a "change for the worse," while 
only a third believed that it was a "change for the better" 
(Bower 1973). Some of those who are dissatisfied are 
undoubtedly responding to the disagreeableness of the 
events, while those ho are satisfied arp responding to 
television's reportoriiil efficacy, so that confusion of 
image with reality pr|>bably dictates some degree of the 
dissatisfaction expressed by the jjubfic. 
About half the adult public over the past two decades 
' has believed that children may be exposed to portrayals 
that in some#^ay are undesirable (Bower 1973). Almojt 
a third have consistently bflieved that violence falls in 
this category, and ^he proportion objecting to violence has 
risen sharply {Broadcasting 1977). There.also has Bfcen 
increasing concern over morality, with the percentage 
objecting to "bad language," sexual suggestiveness, por- 
trayals of alcohol consumption, smoking, and narcotics 
use, and introduction to adult topics rising from 5 percent 
or less in 1960 to about 10 percent in 1970, and such 
concern almost certainly has risen in^parallel with that 
over violence, since the two issues have frequently fused 
("sex and violence") in regard to television. Anxiety over 
the competition from television in the socialization of 
children is reflected in the increase in the attempt by 
parents to prevent the viewing of certain programs as 
their children reach the late elementary school years 
(Bower 1973), when portrayals of general audience pro- 
graming become relevant as models for behavior. 

The increasing liberality of television in what it por- 
trays suggests that such cohccrn will not lessen and may 
become more widespread. The past few years have seen 
a remarkable series of steps against television violence 
(Comstock 1976; Comstocket al. 1^78), including public 
criticism from the American Medical Association and the 



national Parent-Tcachcr Association, the attempt by some ^ 
major advertisers to disassociate themselves from violent 
programing, and the short-lived "family viewing" policy 
under which broadcasters agreed to restrain violence and 
sexual innuendo during the early evening. Particularly 
noteworthy has been the monitoring of television violence 
in conjanction with advertising, so that the advertisers 
consistently associated with violence have become identi- 
fied and" subject to public pressure (National Broad- 
casting Company 1977; Slaby et al. 1976), which has 
exposed advertisers to the wrath of various groups: and 
encouraged them to think more Carefully^abOUt the pro- 
graming which their commercials accompany. Many in 
the television business fear that advertisers may become 
* incrcfasingly skeptical of a^iy pjpgram. that *is contro- 
versial, thereby diminishing the^artistic'freedbm of the 
medium. Just as broadcast policies that strive for popu- 
larity may be questioned in regard to their total congru- 
ence with the public interest, so, too, may the desire of 
advertisers to coUrt public favor^ and what the foes of 
violence render may be more and different from what 
they sought. 

Television adverUsing itself has also been the focus of 
attacks by groups concerned over the medium's influence 
on children (Comstock 1976; Comstock et al. 1978). The 
grounds have included the alleged encouragement of de- 
sires in children for products that may not be in their best 
interests and the ethicality of directing advertising at 
children who may be too young to distinguish a self- 
interested sates pitch from authoritative advice and coun- 
sel. Some of these criticisms spill oyer into entertainment 
because of its portrayal of various consumer activities, 
such as drinking. The issues, in addition to the legitimacy 
of the criticisms, include the times of the broadcast day 
when restrictions would apply. The industry's self- 
regulatory restrictions on what reaches children apply 
only when broadcasts are intended for children and they 
are a majority of the audience, which largely means 
Saturday mornings, but the greater part of children's 
viewing occurs at other times of the day. 

The dissatisfaction of many with the commercial tele- 
vision reaching children has placed the issues of the qual- 
ity of children's programing and the propriety and 
influence of advertising directed at children more promi- 
nently on the public agenda, with the result that, as the 
1980s began, the FCC was weighipg'the possibility of 
new policies to encourage more and higher quality pro- 
graming for children, and the FTC was reviewing the 
possibilityof new restrictions on advertising directed at 
children. One result is an increase in research on the 
effects of advertising on children, a trend traceable to the 
research commissioned for the 1972 Surgeon General's 
inquiry (Comstock and Lindscy 1975; Ward 1972). 
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Where these various trends converge is in the height- 
ened acceptance of the proposition that broadcasting cbn- 
t^is a legitimate subject for public and governmental 
concern and action, although the majority of Americans 
are largely satisfied with tel^ision^ and public opinion 
on th^ whole does not present a promising resource for 
the reordering of the way commercial broadcastingbper- 
ates. In addition to the public's broad satisfaction with 
what they receive, the public holds many conflicting 
views, such as the self-canceling majorities that believe 
there are too many commercials and those that think 



commercials are a "fair price" to pay for entertainment 
(Bower 1973). Furthermore, communications issues are 
low among public anxieties. People infrequently cite 
television when asked about major problems, although 
large numbers and sometimes a majority will subscribe to 
specific criticisms when they arc specifically asked to give 
or withhold their accord. Nevertheless, there is sufficient 
dissatisfaction to ensure that the television industry will 
not soon be able to retire from the adversarial re- 
lationship that has developed between it and some of its 
public. 
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This review is about commercial broadcasting in the 
United States, how dramatic programs are selected for 
broadcast, how they are created, and how they are dis- 
tributed to viewers. The prograhis of intertst here are the 
prime time telefilms, which account for a large propor- 
tion of the programs shown on commercial television.^ 
Not only are these programs seen in the prime time hours 
(8:00 to 1 1:00 p.m.), but the successful shows are often 
repeated many times during the late night hours and 
during the daytime as well. ^4 

In spite of their popularity, or maybe because of it, 
most of what has been written about how these shows arc 
produced and distributed has been found in the popular 
press (sec Reeves 1979; as an example). Yet, almost from 
the inception of television, social scientists have suggested 
that, to understand the effects of television, it is necessary 
to understand how decisions are made in the industry 
how and why the content is created, who determines the 
nature of the content, and what the role of the audience 
is in the selection process (Bogart 1973-74, 1956; Comr 
stock 1972; Cans 1966; Lazarsfeld 1963). 

The framework developed for this review will show 
that dramatic television shows are products of exchange, 
competition, and* occasrbnally'strugglc I[Canior 1980). 
Most studies of content selection have shown how a sin- 
gle program is conceptualized and carried through the 
various levels of production and distribution (Gans 1957; 
Elliot 1972) or have focused on a single occupational 



' The amount of time devoted to di;amatic programs on prime time 
varies from season to season. However, according to available sources^, 
the episodic series, miniseries, and movies made for television have 
occupied the majority of prime time every season since 1967-68 (FCC ^ 
1980). Quiz shows, variety shows, and special programs have declined 
in importance. The number of hours varies from market to market as 
■well as from season to season (Sterling and Haight 1978). 
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group^uch as producers (Cantor 1971; 1972), actors 
(Peters 1974; Cantor and Peters. 1980), casting directors 
(Turow 1978), and musicians (Faulkner 1971). These 
studies are valuable because they provide^^examples of 
how the social context of production influences the final 
product and how social norms, organizational structures, 
and institutional pressures influence content selection 
and the creative process. 

In this review both the organizations and the oc- 
cupational groups which are major 'contributors to the 
creation of television dramatic programs are examined. 
Each succeeding section focuses on parts of the larger 
interactive context in which programs are produced and 
distributed, including government regulations and rul- 
ings, the role of the television networks, the production 
companies, and those creating the shows. In addition, the 
role or power of the audience in >determining content is 
discussed. 

The description and analysis of how prime time dra- 
matic progrsfms are created ari^ selected for broadcasting . 
are based on information from an extensive sampling of 
trade publications directed to those people who create 
and distribute television shows, primarily:,(l) Daily Va- 
riety (Western Edition)', Hollywood Reporter, and 
Broadcasting; (2) eighty semistructured, focused inter- 
views with television producers and writers conducted in 
1967-68 and 1970 in Hollywood (Cantor 1971; 1972); 
(3) thirty interviews with actors conducted in 1976 in 
collaboration with Peters in Hollywood; (4) six inter- 
views with Screen Actors Guild officials in 1976; (5) a 
thorough review of available secondary sources, goverri- 
ment documents such as Congrejfsional Hearings and 
especially the Federal Communications Commission 
Network Inquiry Report (FCC 1980). Before describing 
and analyzingthe selection process of dramatic programs, 
it is necessary to define the programs being discussed. 
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The Programs 

The primary fen us of this review is the production of 
the prime time episodic series, television movies, and the 
miniscries produced directly for television transmission 
which have been the most widely viewed programs in 
lK)th the L'nited States and abroad ( Tunstall 1977). Some 
believe these programs are synonymous with American 
television. Other dramatic shows broadcast on television 
are not central to this discussion, specifically, the movies 
made for theater distribution and later shown on tele- 
vision, and the daytime serials (the soap opera). The 
emphasis here is on those programs made directly for 
-network and syndicated distribution during the prime 
time hours. The theater film is financed and created 
differently from television drama. Although there are 
similarities (and differences) between the soap opera and 
the prime time programing, the soap opera deserves a 
separate discussion. The daytime programing has not 
been as extensively criticized, and, although it does make 
money for the networks, no soap opera is as profitatjl^ as 
a successful prime time program (Cantor 1979; FCC 
1980). 

' The episodic series, including situation and domestic 
comedies, action-adventure dramas, and general drama 
were the most important programs on the air during the 
1970s because of the large audienc^ they attracted and 
the large profits they accrued for the networks, produc- 
tion companies, and local stations. Because of the prolif- 
eration of cable, pay television, and the videotape and 
videodisc players now available, the television movie is 
becoming very important and possibly will be the most 
significant new product coming from the Hollywood stu- 
dios that have produced network programs for the last 30 
years. However, because movies do not continue from 
year to year, they are more difficult to study as culture, 
in comparison to the series. Movies are usually seen on 
television just a few times; unless a movie is a pilot film 
for a series, its cultural impact, however important, may 
be difficult to assess. 

The Series 

Episodic series are dramati? programs, usually from Vz 
hour to 1 hour long and appear on a weekly basis. The 
key feature distinguishing a series from other serial 
drama is that each segment is a self-contained story re- 
volving around the main characters. \ 

The series itself has a basic concept that helps deter- 
mine the content of each episode, but this concept is 
relatively sknple so that various complete stories can be 
told each week. Because each episode is a complete chap- 
ter, episodes can later be rebroadcast in any order. Thus, 



the series is an ideal form for commercial ^ver-the-^ir 
broadcasting. The chapter format allows viewefsto niiss 
episodes without discontinuity. The possibilities for syn- 
dication and rebroadcast are also enormous, if the series 
is sudcessful. For. example, during |he 1979-80 season 
and again in the 1980-81 season, Af*^*5'*// wason the 
air in prime time with new episodes, and at the same time 
old programs were rebroadcast through syndication. In 
most market areas, it is possible to watch different 
M*A*S*H episodes both nightly and weekly. /' Love 
Lucy, Star Trek, and other old series are repeatedly seen 
through syndication on independent stations during 
prime time or on network stations in late night or day- 
time slots. (See appendix for more information about 
series.) 

Content of television drama varies somewhat by the 
mediuni (tape or film) and by the type of program. In this 
review, the term "film** is used to include productions 
made on videotape as well as on film. Although there are 
som6 differences between the two forms, the same 
production companies often make bo(h, and both are 
broadcast over the air. Situation comedies are more likely 
to be videotaped and action shows more likely to be 
filmed. Also the large studios often use film, while the 
independent producers are more likely to use videotape. 

The situation comedies and the action-adventure 
series also differ in other respects. Situation comedies are 
more likely to have women as stars and supporting char- 
acters than are the action-adventure series, and the situ- 
ation comedies also are less violent, but they contain more 
sexual content than the action series. Women arc likely 
to be Segregated in the situation comedies or programs 
that resemble the daytime series. Action drama, whether 
series or movies, have few women in the cast. 

The content of television has changed in the last de- 
cade. Programs which show unmarried couples living 
together, divorced women raising children without hus- 
bands, and single women with serious careers represent 
changes in topics that were considered taboo a generation 
ago^The success of Roots and other programs demon- 
strates that political topics once forbidden on television 
ard now allowable. Another change is the demise of iht 
action-adventure series and the increase in the popularity 
of the situation comedies. In 1 956, only two of the top 1 0 
shows were situation cSmedies; in 1978-79 situation com- 
edies were 8 of the top 10. Several of these changes can 
be directly attributed to pressure group action, others to 
the way the producers,*directors, and network officials 
now define the audience. Violence is still prevalent, not 
in the series but in the miniseries and in the movies. (See 
the Report of the United States Commission for Civil 
Rights 1977 and 1979 for a fuller discussion of hoiv 
content has changed in the last decade.) 
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There have been changes in form as well as content. 
The epijiodic series, although still important, are less 
important than tKey were 10 years ago. The movie made 
for television, which was a new form in the Late 1960s 
(Cantor 1971), has become increasingly popular. Mini- 
jicrics, such as Roots, and programs resembling the day- 
time serial also have become popular. 



The System ^ 

Regardless of who holds ultimate control over the 
means of communication, one element in the structure of 
the communication process remains the same: Whether 
ownership of the means of mass communications rests 
directly with the government, as in many socialist and 
third world countries, or with individuals and corpora- 
tions that privately own the various media as in western 
democracies, mas9 communications are organized activ- 
itics. The work of creating content is never completed by 
one artist, but rather by groups, most of them having a 
bureaucratic form of organization. In most bureaucracies, 
ultimate decisionmaking power over what is broadcast or 
printed rests with just a few people, and the creative 
people working in these contexts become employees sub- 
ject to the power 'of those few individuals having the 

^ power to hire and fire. 

The American broadcasting industry is complicated by 
the fact that several different organized bureaucracies are 
involved in creating and broadcasting the programs on 
the air. The content of television is not produced by those 
who broadcast the programs. The production companies 
responsible for creating the series and movies are located 
in Hollywood. These program suppliers are, in name, 

'independent of the broadcast industry. In fact, many of* 
the same production companies which make prime time 
drama can and do make films and videotapes for other 
outlets (schools, public televisKi|i, theaters). When a pro- 
graiTi is being niade for television, it is likely that one of 
the three commercial television networks — ^American 
Broadcasting Company (ABC), Columbia Broadcasting 
System (CBS), and National Broadcasting Company 
(NBC) — will be primarily responsible for financing the 
program, as well as being the original distributor. There 
■ *^re several other buyers for television drama in addition 
to the networks, but presently these buyers are less con- 
sequential, accounting for a minor portion of production. 
Those people who create television shows must satisfy 
the production companies and the networks before a 
show can reach art audience. In turn, the production 
company sells programs to the network. The task of the 
network is to convince local stations and advetHsi^^ that 
the programs have potentially large audience appeal and 
will thus be profitable. 
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Nowhere is the relationship between the creation of 
art (or culture) and the market economy more apparent 
than in the present operation of the broadcast industry. 
Program suppliers (production companies) hire v.riters, 
directors, actors, and other creators to make films and 
videotapes. The program suppliers are dependent on 
others to purchase and distribute this film after it is 
made. The programs discussed here are transmitted by 
one of the networks, with commercial advertisements, 
through local broadcast stations which are either net- 
work owned and operated or network affiliated through 
contractual agreement. Rating services are employed to 
judge whether programs and commercials arc reaching 
the target audience; through polling and sampling homes 
with electronic devices and diary-type records, the rating 
services discover the apprpximate size and composition of 
the audience, If a program does not reach the "right" 
audience, it is dropped from the schedule. The majority 
of shows are canceled after only a few episodes (usually 
11, one-h^lf season). Those shows renewed for a second 
season have a good chance of being syndicated (repeated) 
for additional showings. 



Government and Television 
Dramatic Programs 

An additional element complicating this process is the 
role played by the government. The current state of 
broadcasting in the United States results from govern- 
ment regulation and lack of regulation (Comstock 1980). 
The broadcaster is legally required to program for the 
public interest. Congress established the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC) in 1934 to see that this 
mandate is carried out. This agency, in combination with 
the courts, has determined the structure of American 
broadcasting by setting the rules to which broadcasters 
must conform. The networks, however, are not consid- 
ered broadcasters: A network is simply a group of 
television* stations broadcasting the same programs. To- 
gether, the three commercial networks program over 90 
percent of all prime time hours for their affiliated and 
owned stations. 

Until the mid-1960s, the regulatory process was dom- 
inated by three major participants: Congress, the FCC, 
and. the industry itself. . The National Association of 
Broadcasters (NAB), which comprises the three net- 
works and appr6ximately 4,000 member radio and tele- 
vision stations, is the major lobbyist for the industry^ 
Krasnow and Longley (1973) argue tha^ in the early 
years of broadcasting the NAB was successful in thwart- 
ing efforts to place regulations on broadcasters that did 
not meet with industry approval. In recent years, how- 
ever, the NAB has encountered increasing difficulty.in its 
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efforts to fend off congressional and FCC regulation! 
The NAB is essentially controlled by the three networks, 
because 90 percent of all local stations are network 
affiliated or owned and operated by the networks. Both 
the networks and the local stations adhere to the NAB 
Code, which works essentially as a mechanism of self- 
regulation. 

Because of the power of the networks over the affili- 
ates, there has been concern over centralized control of 
television content. Since 1963, there have been several 
attempts to achieve a more equitable balance of power 
between the networks and the local stations. The most im- 
portant constraint on the networks has been the Prime- 
time .Access Rule adopted in 1970. This regulation t,ook 
local stations off the network during the prime time half- 
hour, 7:30 to 8.00 p.m. The Prime-time Access Rule was 
established in answer to critics' claims that local station 
autonomy had been superseded by the networks. By des- 
ignating ^ 2 hour of prime time to the local stations, the 
FCC was attempting to encourage local public service 
broadcasting in place of network-contracted dramatic 
shows, usually an episodic series. What actually hap- 
pened was quite different from what the FCC and the 
critics desired. In most pSt^s of the country, the 7:30-8:00 
p.m time period has been filled with game shows or 
syndicated film prO^am^imilar to the dramatic shows 
they replaced. AlthouglTrnore locally produced programs 
have been aired in this period in some parts of the coun- 
try, more commonly the shows on the air have been 
produced elsewhere and purchased from syndication 
companies. This outcome is explained by noting how 
costly it is for local stations to produce half-hour pro- 
grams five times each week (Head 1976; FCC 1980). 

in addition to the FCC, the Department of Justice has 
been concerned about the monopolistic practices in net- 
work programing, in 1972, the Department bi ought an 
antitrust suit against the three networks, claiming that 
each network individually constrained trade because pro- 
* gram suppliers had no other market for their product. 
This case has only partially been settled, but the result 
has been to keep the networks from directly producing 
much dramatic television. Although all, three networks 
produce some programs, only rarely are they^th the 
distributor and producer of dramatic shows. 

The relationship between the government, the net- 
works, and production houses is complex. There are seri- 
ous questions concerning the application of the First 
• , Amendment and questions relating to the role of citizen 
( groups who have used the regulatory procedures and the 

courts to express displeasure with the content of dramatic 
programs. Also, government agencies often act as pres- 
sure groups in matters relating to the coritent (see Cantor 
1980; Report of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
1977, 1979). 
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'in addition, the FCC recently completed a preliminary 
analysis of network-affiliate relations, the first since 
1959, which includes a review of the legal and economic 
controls exercised by the networks over the producers of 
dramatic films (FCC 1980). The preliminary report 
shows that both the networks and production facilities 
operate relatively free of regulation in comparison to t^e 
local stations, but, since 1970, more regulations have 
been adapted (Mosco 1979; FCC 1980), However, prime, 
time drama is still freer from regulation and outside 
censorship than news and public affairs programs 
(Friendly 1975). Even with more controls on the net- 
works than existed in the recent past, the role of the 
networks in supplying programs to local stations remains 
very strong. 

The relationship of the government to programing is 
not static; it has changed and, no doubt, will change in 
the future. For example, there was an attempt in the fate 
1970s to deregulate broadcasting. This attempt failed, 
but proponents of deregulation probably will persist in 
the future (Cantor 1980). 

Production, the Networks, and 
Syndication 

Although prime time drama is broadcast on television, 
its production represents a marriage between the Holly- 
wood movie and radio drama. TJhe episodic series were 
originally simply radio with pictures. The format for 
television drama is partially determined by the 15-minute 
station break, partially by the themes and stories which 
were popular with radio and movie audiences, and par- 
tially by the nature of the movie industry as well as by the 
pre-tclevision network radio (Barnouw 1977). 

The final decisions about what shows will be broadcast 
are made by a few people in the network who are far 
' removed from the production process. Because of the 
nature of broadcasting in the United States and the de- 
pendency oj the networks on advertising support, the 
networks must provide local stations with programs 
which will draw large audiences. Brown (1971) has said 
that the real function of American television is not to 
entertain or inform (although' it may dotK)th) but rather 
to provide an audience for the advertiser. Thus, certain 
producers having a good record of past success are very 
much in control of the work process and, in a symbiotic 
relationship with the networks, produce most of the tele- 
vision shows seen today. 

Until 1977, just the three networks were primary buy- 
ers for television drama, in the last few years, at least one 
program supplier has had an additional buyer for its 
product: In 1977, a group of stations joined Tel-Rep, a 
national advertising sales company, to form Operation 
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Prime-'l'imr for prixladng alternatives to network dra- 
matic programing I'hr first production, Taylor Cald- 
well's novel, Testimony of Two Men, was translated into 
a successful niiniseries. The stations that carried this 
program were able to bring in enough revenue to pay for 
the program and still make a larger profit than they 
would have achieved if using a network program. This 
cooperative, which has been called a fourth network, 
started with approximately 65 stations. It had grown to 
over 100 stations by 1979. Both network-affiliated and 
nonaffiliated stations belong to the cooperative. Of the 
more than 600 affiliated television stations in the United 
States, the exodus of less than 100 to Operation Prime- 
Time may seem insignificant, particularly as the affili- 
ated stations still broadcast network programing most of 
the time. However, alternative programing sources for 
the local stations did not exist 10 years ago. Only a few 
producers have bceh able to bypass the networks and sell 
programs for direct syndication. Norman Lear*s Mary 
Martmariy Mary Hartmarij^s usually cited as an example 
M a successful attempt of an independent producer to 
have a dramatic program syndicated. Mary Hartman, 
Mary Hartman w^s also an attempt to have the daytime 
formula of a continuing story, rather than complete epi- 
sodes broadcast during the evening. The program was on 
the air for 1 8 months, 5 days a wcrk. 

Operation Prime-Time opened up the possibility for 
going outside the networks for support for not just one 
producer but several. Until 1980, only one production 
company (MCA/Universal) supplied programs to Oper- 
ation Prime-Time (six miniseries were supplied). In 
1980, Paramount, Columbia, 20th Century-Fox, Time- 
Life, and Hanna-Barbcra contracted to make films for 
the cwpcrative (FCC 1980). 

The government antitrust action, the development of 
Operation Prime-Time, and the advent of buyers for 
movies to be shown directly on cable or pay television 
outlets have provided some competition to the networks. 
The networks, however, are still the primary buyers of 
television films. The networks actually lease (license) the 
films, including series episodes, from the program sup- 
pliers for two showings. The right to sell to other markets 
(such as nonaffiliated and network stations) for addi- 
tional showings of the same show, foreign syndication, 
videodisc and videotape, and pay television must by Igiw 
remain with the producer or syndication company rather 
than the network. However, a network success insures 
large profits from these other markets. Producers (pro- 
gram suppliers) therefore prefer network sales for their 
first showing, even though the producers assert that net- 
work support does not generate a profit unless a program 
is also syndicated. Not only does a network sale help to 
capture a large audience (owing to the networks* control 
over the schedules of local affiliates), but a network sale 
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also makes the possibility of future syndication more 
likely. 

Producing Programs for Television 

The production companies making programs for tele- 
vision can be divided into three types: majqr film studios, 
major independent producers, and minor independent 
producers. T\yo other groups of potential suppliers, ad- 
vertisers and the networks themselves, also produce 
series^ but their role is quite minor. 

Film Studios 

The film studios include Universal, 20th Century- 
Fox, Paramount, Columbia, MGM, Warner Bros., and 
Walt Disney. Each of these is large and to varying de- 
grees diversified. Paramount Pictures, for example, was 
pu^<;hased by Gulf and Western Industries, Inc. In 1978, 
Gulf and Western reported sales of 14.3 billion and earn- 
ings of 1180.5 million (FCC 1980). These studios not 
only make television dramatic shows but also theater 
movies and other cultural products. 

In addition to the physical facilities and financial re- 
sources, the large studios also maintain a number of 
producers, directors, writers, and other creative people as 
well as production personnel. Writers often work under 
contract to a studio for a time as an on-line producer or 
story editor and then return to freelance work or inde- 
pendent producing. The studios also lease their facilities 
to independent producers. With so many studios now 
producing both theater movies and teleplays, the demar- 
cation between the television industry and film industry 
which was fading in the 1950s has now become com- 
pletely blurred. 

Major Independervts 

Those known as major independents include such 
well-known companies as Tandem Productions, MTM 
Enterprises, Lorimar, and Aaron Spelling Productions. 
The characteristic common, to each of these production 
companies is that their success was built on one or more 
creative individuals who were primarily responsible for 
the company *s initial success. In the case of Tandem, and 
the related companies TOY and TAT, for example, 
these individuals are Norman Lear and Bud Yorkin, who 
developed All In The Family. In the case of MTM, 
Grant Tinker and a small group of writers and producers 
who developed The Mury Tyler Moore Show are the 
creative force responsible for the success of the studio. 
Because of the importance of both All In The Family and 
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The Mary lyler Moore Shoiv, they will be discussed in 
detaif later. 

These independent producers differ from the^luxstu- 
dios in a number of important ways. First, each\was 
created primarily for the purpose of producing television 
entertainment programs. Second, none of the indepen- 
dents has its own production facilities. Finally, accordpig 
to the FCC report (1980), the key to the success of tH 
independents also may suggest the limits to their growth 
and the source of their eventual demise. The development 
of the firm into a major independent reflects the ability of 
the creative nucleus to sustain that success with more 
than one series. Aaron Spelling has beefv the most suc- 
cessful of the independents. As shown in table 1, few of 
the current major independent production companies 
were even in Existence 10 years ago. Spelling has been an 
independent producer with several different production 
entities continuously since the mid-l^oOs. 

Mmor ProductionCompanies 

rhose people who have presented ideas for series to a 
network orleven considered doing so usqally call them- 
selves producers. There is a large group of people in 
HoUvwood and New York who desire to produce movies 



and seriestor television. A few individuals have been suc- 
cessful in developing one idea into a series commitment 
and have never* been able to duplicate the achievement. 
The difference between major and minor independent 
production companies is, for the most part, the ability of 
the major independents to sustain their initial success, for 
at least a short period (FCC 1980). 

Usually, a person with some experience in television as 
a writer, director, or on-line producer is approached by 
a network to develop a series. According to the network 
inquiry report (FCC 1980), almost all prime time net- 
work entertainment series and made-for-television 
movies are supplied by these three sources. From 1968 to 
1978, the only exceptions were a few network-produced 
or co-produced ventures. In 1979, Procter and Gamble, 
having produced daytime serials for over 30 years, began 
co-production of a prime time serifes with Universal/ 
MCA.^ Table 1 illustrates the share of network prime 



^ Procter and Gamble along with other advertisers produced many 
prime time series until the early 1960s. Following the quiz scandals in 
1959, the advertisers lost direct control of dramatic programing (Bar- 
nouw t978; Cantor 1980). Even if an a Ivertiser supports a pilot film 
or story treatment, this support docs not guarantee the program will be 
purchased by one of the networks. 
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Twenty Leading Network Prime Time Program Suppliers 





1969-70 Season 




1977-78 Season 




Percentage of Programing 




Percentage of Programing 


SupiDlier 


Hours 


Supplier 


Hours 



15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



1. Universal 

2. Twentieth-Century. 

3. Paramount 

4. Columbia 

5. MGM 

6. Filmways. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 



lie. 

Harbour 

Spelling-Thomas . . 
Talent Associates . 

Teleklew 

CBS 

13. Walt Disney 

14. Leonard Freeman 

NBC 

Sullivan 

Peekskill . . 1 

Xanadu 

Van Bernard 

Glenco 



12.8 
7.3 
6.4 
. 6.1 
. 4.5 
3.6 
. 3.0 
. 2.6 
2.3 
2.2 
2.0 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
1.8 
. 1.8 
. 1.7 
1.7 
1.5 
. 1.5* 



Universal 

Warner 

Spelling-Goldberg . 

Lorimar 

MTM 

Columbia 

MGM 

Paramount 

Aaron Spelling — 
Twentieth-Century. 

Walt Disney 

Tandem 

Quinn Martin 

TAT 

TOY 

CBS 

Four D 

Whacko. 

Schick-Sunn 

David Gerber 



18.4 
6.7 
.6.1 
5.4 
5.3 
3.6 
.3.5 
.3.5 
.3.2 
.3.2 
2.9 
2.9 
2.7 
2.4 
2.2 
.2.0 
2.0 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
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• Barnaby Productions also had a share of 1.5%. 

Source: Federal Communications Commission Network Inquiry (FCC 1 
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time of ihr 20 leading suppliers in the 1969-70 season in 
compariscmtwilh ih^ 1977-78 season. 

Although there \yere 20 program suppliers making 
these programs during the 1979-80 season, most work 
was concentrated in just 9. These companies can be di- 
vided into two groups: the independent producers, in- 
cluding Aaron Spelling Productions, MTM Enterprises, 
Tandem TAT (formerly Norman Lear, who has left 
^ television production for other pursuits), and Lorimar 
Productions; and the large studios, Universal/MCA, 
Columbia Pictulres, Warner, MGM, and Paramount. 
The large studios operate similarily: An executive pro- 
ducer is in charge of several programs, and on-line pro- 
ducers have responsibility for the day-to-day operations 
of each show. As well as producing films, each studio has 
people generating ideas for n^w programs. The impor- 
tant independent producers such ai Lee Rich of Lorimar 
Productions, 'Inc., and Aaron Spelling of Aaron Spelling 
Productions pften act as their ow^ executive producers as 
a means of maintaining controk 

Independent producers will arrange with a studio such 
as Universal/MCA, Paramount, MGM, or Columbia to 
distribute and provide the facilities to produce the shows 
sold to the networks. For example, Johnny Carson has a 
$50 million commitment from NBC for a minimum of 
three series over a 3-year period, as well as an unspeci- 
fied number of television movies. Columbia Pictures will 
provide the studio space to make these shows and will 
have exclusive rights to distribute these programs after 
NBC has shown them twice. 

Althoqgh Carson is not noted as a creator of dramatic 
television, he has been able to break into the production 
' side of television because of his value as a talkshow host 
for NBC. Carson is not the only producer who has made 
a *'dear' with a network for either a certain amount of 
time during a season or for one or more hours of prime 
time during a week. Those independent producers who^ 
have had successes, such as Grant Tinker, Quinn Mar- 
tin, Lee. Rich, Garry Marshall, and of course Aaron 
Spelling, who controlled 25 percent of the prime time 
hours on ABC during'the 1979-80 season, have arrange- 
ments with the various networks. However, these con- 
tractual arrangements do not mean that the producer*s 
ideas will necessarily prevail. Producers must present a 
number of ideas and concepts to the network before pro- 
duction can be initiated. Sometimes the idea comes from 
the producer, sometimes from the network itself, and 
sometimes from a ''committee** composed of people in- 
volved in production such as writers, producers, and 
directors who are under contract to the production com- 
pany (Miller and Rhodes 1964). 

Until the late 1960s and early 1970s, it was still possi- 
ble for a writer with an idea for a series to gain entry to 
network executives for support. As the studios have bc- 
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come more powerful, this route to production is unlikely. 
Now the networks approach an on-line producer, star 
actor, or sometimes even their own former executives 
with a production deal, or the entrenched and powerful 
production companies act as the gatekeeper for those 
trying to have their ideas translated into dramatic pro- 
duction. The networks will accept no series ideas or 
scripts from writers or minor independent producers who 
do not have a registered agent. Almost no one or no 
organization, including the large studios, makes films 
without some financial backing from outsiders, for tele- 
vision usually one of the networks. 

The production companies have twp major functions. 
The first is creating programs for television; the second is 
keeping programs on after they have bceii^cheduled. As 
Hollywood changes and movies and miniseries become 
even more popular (ABC, for example, contracted for 25 
movies for 1980-81, a record number), the power of the 
production companies will be concentrated further. Pres- 
ently, the important independent producers and the large 
production companies with access to the networks and 
other distributors are the most powerful because it is they 
who can get the shows on the air. After a series has 
become successful, the star actors become the most 
powerful people in television. 

In former years most of the episodic series 'were 
presented to the networks tor purchase in thie Jorm of a 
pilot film. The pilot film i$ still used as a primary source 
for series selection. However, because the investment in 
a pilot film is so great, many are also shown as films to 
give them wider distribution. Oftfcn a pilot film also will 
bt seen as a movie made for television. As such, it will be 
shown on the air several times during a season and, if 
successful, repeated for several seasons. In addition, it 
will be sold to a syndication company for showings 
abroad, either in theaters or on television (or both). 
Thus, the investment in the pilot is profitable to both the 
program supplier and the network. In addition to their 
initial wages, actors, writers, and directors receive re- 
sidual payments from repeated broadcasts. 

Not all pilot films are purchased as series. The net- 
works are involved in every step of the crieative and 
production aspects, from the initial story concept to a 
successful series. Before a script can be written, the story 
idea is presented to an appropriate network executive, 
usually a person in charge of programing. This is done 
verbally because, under the rules of the Writers* Guild, 
nothing should be presented in writing without a formal 
contract. Even after a script is written and purchased by 
the networks, there is no guarantee that it will be 
financed and made into a film. When a script is com- 
pleted, it is the property of the network. However, con- 
tracts are written so that the program supplier is free to 
sell the script elsewhere, should the original contracting 
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network reject it. If not satisfied with the script, the 
network has the option of asking for rewrites, either by 
the original author or by a different writer. If and when 
the network is satisfied, a firm contract is negotiated with 
a program supplier. 

Most films do not become series. The network and the 
advertisers decide whether to place an order with the 
program supplier for a specific number of additional 
scripts to be made into films. After the show is on the air 
fpr 3 or 4 weeks and there is some indication of audience 
approval "through acceptable ratings, a decision is made 
on whether to continue the series through the season. If 
the audience disapproves or the demographics of the au- 
dience are considered inappropriate by the networks and 
advertisers, the show is cancelled, dropped from the 
schedule. A series which remains on the air for 1 1 weeks 
or less usually is never seen again. Those shows that 
maintain good ratings can stay on the air for season after 
season. 

Some programs, such as All In The Family and The 
Man Tyler Moore Shou\ were on the air for more than 
7 years. For example, All In The Family premiered on 
January 12, 1971, and remained in production under 
that title until the fall of 1979. During the 1979 season, 
the main character, Ar^ie Bunker, left his job as a dock 
foreman for a tool and die company and purchased a 
neighborhood bar. The show is still on the air at this 
writing ( 1 980-8 1 ) but under a new title, Archie Bunker's 
Place. Of all the shows of the 1970s, All In The Family 
was considered by some to be the most advanced in com- 
plexity and sophistication of humor and has generated a 
body of scholarly literature and criticism, probably un- 
equaled in television history. Terrace (1976) suggests 
that American television comedy was led out of infancy 
and into maturity with this series. The Mary Tyler 
Moore Show, also a comedy series, premiered in the fall 
of 1970. It, too, was considered avant garde because the 
main character, Mary Richards, was portrayed as a 
happy, single woman, pursuing a career. These shows 
are also syndicated and shown in repeated broadcasts 
through both network and independent stations in the 
United States and abroad, generating profits for the pro- 
ducers and residual payments for the actors, writers, apd 
others. 

Working in Hollywood 

Because the production and manufacture of American 
television drama are rooted in the business interests, pro- 
grams must be produced by people who are either willing 
to suppress dissident values (should they have such val- 
ues) or by people who are fundamentally in agreement 
with the existing social and economic system. Although 
there may be a boom in production as more movies for 



television are needed to supply the new cable outlets, 
there are still far more available and able workers in 
Hollywood and elsewhere than can be employed by the 
existing structure of the industry. Without work there is 
no opportunity to express anything new on television, 
and television as a means of communication is closed to 
most. Even if a worker is employed in a creative task, for 
example as a writer, on-line producer, director, or actor, 
most of the important decisions about what to produce 
are made by others, either the program supplier or the 
networks. However, after a show is on the air, especially 
if it is successful, the power of the creators increases 
substantially. Freelance writers remain powerless, but 
on-line producers and especially star actors are often the 
key to the continuing success of the series. 

On-Line Producers^ 

The working producer of television drama has a sig- 
nificant role and relative power in the selection of content 
after a program has been purchased by the network or 
syndication company. Producers are in charge of hiring 
the cast (except possibly the stars), the directors, and the 
writers when these people are contracted on a freelance 
basis. The producer has the final responsibility for cut- 
ting and editing the film. In television, producers com- 
plete many of the tasks assigned to the film director in the 
motion picture industry (especially in European produc- 
tions). In television, story development is another major 
function of the producer. Most on-line producers are 
actually writer- producers or director-producers. It is 
often said that feature film is a director's medium and 
television a producer's. Three of the major creative ele- 
ments of television production — story, casting, and editr 
ing — are under the producer's control. The producers 
usually hire the writers for one or more scripts and 
often work with the writers as well, directing the tone 
and outcoiT)e of the scripts. Many freelance writers aspire 
to become on-line producers because of the relative pow- 
er and autonomy vested in the role. Ideally, the producer 
has responsibility for all the creative aspects of the show, 
but this is always delegated authority. Even if the pro- 
ducer owns, creates, and produces the show, the network 
retains the right of final approval of scripts, casts, and 
other creative matters. In addtion to the network officials, 
others in the production company also have control over 



^ See Cantor (197 1 ) for a description of the men producing shows in 
1967-68 and 1970. There are no other systematic data on the charac- 
teristics of producers and writers available. A review of the programs 
irt production on November 6, 1980, shows that almost all on-line 
producers are male (The Hollywood Reporter 1980). For an indepth 
discussion of the producers and writers in 1977, see Stein (1978). 
Stein 'I material has not been collected systematically. , 
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the on-^inc producers' work. The studios arc organized 
burcaucratically, with an cxct utive producer in charge of 
several shows, each with its own on-line producer. Thus, 
although the producer is the most powerful person on the 
production team, with the possible exception of the star 
aaors, this gower is never absolute. Should a producer 
fight too often with the network or production company 
over creative decisions, the producer will be replaced 
(Cantor 1971). * 

Actors 

The importa^ncc of actors to dramatic production has 
virtually been ignored by those who are concerned with 
the impact of television and movies on American man- 
ners, morals, and behavior. The appeal of star actors may 
be more important to the success of a film than the subject 
matter (Cantor and Peters 1-980). Moreover, actors are 
so important in the film industry that they have the 
power to stop production for months, as they did during 
the summer and fall of 1980 when the Screen Actors 
Guild and the Los Angeles local of the'^merican Feder- 
ation of Television and Radio Artists went on strike. 

Actors are important in other ways as well. For exam- 
ple, television series are often named after the star. Star 
actors are often the most powerful people on the sets, 
determining subject matter as well as interpretation of 
the scripts. Vet this power is ephemeral and transitory. 
The star actor, especially the very few highly paid movie 
actors, rarely appears on television, except in movies 
originally made for the theater showings. There is little 
question that such star actors could be in television series 
and made-for-television movies, -fossibly they could 
choose the kind of program in which to appear. How- 
ever, actors as a group do not have the power to control 
content, and even individual stars try to form their own 
production companies to maintain controller the crea- 
tion of a movie. Even stars such as Robert Redford or 
Burt Reynolds cannot*form production companies with- 
out some financial support. Individuals can contribute 
some backing money, and to insure that part of the profits 
are returned to them many actors do invest in their own 
films. Nonetheless, everyone in the business of television 
and film making is at the mercy of those who ultimately 
control the purse strings. In the case of television, this 
financial control lies with the network* or, occasionally, 
with a cable supplier such as Home Box Office (part of 
the Time- Life media conglomerate). Operation Prime- 
Time, or some other syndication supplier. This control of 
the purse strings does translate into creative control at 
times. If no one will finance an idea, it will not be used. 
While star actors and producers with a proven track 
record are more likely to find financing than are un- 
known creators, even established people are not guaran- 
teed backing. 
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After a series gets on the air and is successful, the star 
actors in the series become by far the most powerful of 
the creative people in television. Actors starring in success- 
ful series are the pepple to whom everyone else, including 
writers, directors, and producers^ must cater because the 
series depends on the actor remaining on the air. The 
actor's wishes, therefore, ar^ considered in all aspects of 
the production, including episode selection. Alan Alda of 
M*A*S*H is one of most powerful people in dramatic 
production. He is able to direct shows if he wishes (often 
a secret desire of many actors); the scripts he writes are 
accepted and produced; and there is no doubt that, if 
other writers and directors do not please him, they are 
not retained on the show. JVhether the power Alda holds 
is transferable to another continuing show remains to be 
seen. Most actors are not able to transfer their success 
from one show to another. The popularity of the star in 
one seYies does not guarantee his or her success in sub- 
sequent ones. Mary Tyler Moore, for example, was very 
popular in her situation comedy. The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show. The program went off the air not because of low 
ratings but because she was no longer willing to continue 
in the role. Although she was the star in her own variety 
program aired the following season, the new show was a 
dismal failure (judging by the ratings). 

Supporting actors, even those who are ref^ulars on a 
series, are often the least powerful of all che creative 
personnel, and, if an actor becomes troublesome, his or 
her part can easily be written out of the series. When 
supporting players become ^s poptilaf as the star, a new 
series is often developed for them. This process, known as 
the spinoff, has been very common over the last 10 years. 
For example. The Mary Tyler Moore Show geaerated a 
number of spinoffs, including Rhoda, Phyllis, and Lou 
Grant. ? 

Because of the large profits generated by a successful 
series, the star actors retain power as long as the ratings 
remain high. Most actors are powerless, however, and 
unless they are stars, they are unable to have control over 
their work. They must depend upon others to write the 
parts, produce the shows, and finance and distribute the 
final production. Even when an actor has been selected 
for a particular role, it is likely that someone else will 
even determine how the role shall be interpreted. More 
than any other occupation publicized as being glamorous 
and creative, acting in the United States, especially tele- 
vision acting, provides little freedom or creative auton- 
omy for those appearing on the screen. 

Writers 

Writers closely approximate the stereotype of the iso- 
lated artist, in comparison with other creative people in 
Hollywood. Writers are well educated. Almost all have 
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graduated Irom lollcge. and they often come from elite 
S('h(H)ls. Most wnteis rlaim thev would prefer to write 
drama or other tk tion a>nsKlered more highbrow or more 
scKiallv signiticant than the material they write for 
television. Gans (19^4) had similar findings when 
interviewed television writers Writers see themselves as 
"artists** or educators. Many try to get didactic messages 
into their television shows But writers for'tclevision have 
little or no control over any aspect of their craft, except 
the invention of dialog and situation. Their work is rou- 
tinely subjected to rewriting by producers or other writ- 
ers Scripts may be changed bc^or^e oi^ during production 
bv a story editor, producer, network censor, director, or 
the star actors. Freelance writers sell scripts outright to 
the production companies or producers and thus lose all 
control over changes. 

Be( ause ol the control over scripts by on-line produc- 
ers, writers often become producers themselves. Most of 
the independent producers began their careers as writers. 
Although there are conflicts between the freelance writ- 
ers over iredits and occasionally over content, writers, 
on-lme producers, and story editors usually belong to the 
same guild. Writers (Juild of America, West. It is not 
unusual for a person to be a freelance writer one season, 
a salaried on-line producer or story editor the next. Like 
acting, writing in Hollvwood is an occupation where 
there is little stability or security. Star writers are very 
mu(h in demand, but the occupation, except for a few 
established people, is precarious. 



The Audience 

I hc relationship of the audience to the content of 
television has generated controversy. People within the 
industry claim that television content reflects the tastes 
and desires of the audience. Elsewhere (Cantor 1980) 
this formulation has l)een called the ** Demand Model.'** 
Adherents of this perspective believe that the market 
determines content. Most broadcasters, some producers, 
and others (such as market researchers) consider the au- 
dience very mfluential in determining content — in fact, 
the most powerful influence on content. In contrast, so- 
cial scientists and other scholars arc less convinced about 
the audience's power over television content. Some be- 
lieve the audience is helpless and that all content is im- 
fK)sed by those who control the means of production and 
dissemination. Others, mainly sociologists and social psy- 
chologists, take a middle position. These analysts see the 
audience as having an indirect but active input into the 
creation of content. The material available on the audi- 
ence is vast. Howeverlfmost studies of the audience ad- 
dress questions relating to the effects of content on the 
viewer, the uses and gratification the content has for the 
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viewers, or descriptions of the audience (see Comstock 
et al. 1978). Few investigators have considered the ques- 
tion raised in this discussion: How influential is the audi- 
'ence on the production of popular culture? 

Because of the way content is produced, simultaneous 
feedback from the audience to the creators is impossible. 
In television drama, even that filmed or taped before a 
live audience, there are few second chances for changes in 
scripts or ideas. A pilot film storyline can be changed 
before it becomes an episodic series. Because films and 
tapes are produced months before they are shown on the 
air, the only power the audience has is to turn off the 
television sets. 

Oiven that broadcasters and advertisers understand 
the reality that direct feed back is almost impossible, the 
question might be asked: Why do some believe the audi- 
ence is the ('nain force responsible for shaping the content 
of drama? , The answer is simple. Because television is a 
markcting^mcdium, it must present programs appealing 
to a large /lumber of viewers. The networks, rating serv- 
ices, and local broadcasters believe ratings are indices of 
audiences" wishes, not simply reports of audience prefer- 
ences ampng a limited choice of offerings. This view of 
the audience is not necessarily one in which the audience 
actively > seeks entertainment with certain content. 
Rather, ^the audience is simply a market for products. In 
televisiqn language, cities become "markets,'' and the 
viewers' become no more than their own demographic 
characteristics. Ratings are comparable to votes. 

This formulation of the audience as the most powerful 
influerjice on dramatic content is relatively simplistic. Al- 
though most investigators agree that the process de- 
scribed approximates reality, most also agree that simply 
saying that the audience gets what it wants leaves many 
questions unanswered. How docs content change? How 
do creators know what will be popular with the audience 
as there is so little direct feedback and most shows are 
made months before they arc viewed? Why have some 
programs which have had a relatively small audience 
when first broadcast been able to build audience interest? 
Under the demand formulation, the content comes from 
the creators who, through knowledge gained either from 
some mystical intuition, from rational processes (such as 
marketing research), or from ratings of previous shows, 
are simply conduits for their audiences. 

Most serious analysts of culture-producing industries 
are aware that the number of available goods (ideas for 
dramatic productions) far exceeds what can be success- 
fully produced and marketed (Hirsch 1972; FCC 1980), 
Before their production and dissemination, dramas, like 
most popular cultural forms, are pnocessed by the selec- 
tion system described above. The actual filtering takes 
place within the production companies and through the 
networks and other distribution companies. None of the 
Organizations involved is able to decide with any ccr- 
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tainty whether a drama will succeed with the "voting** 
public, that is, those lainilies who are among the 1,150 
who make up the Nielsert sample. However, a reality of 
this screening and selection is that producers, network 
officials, and others make decisions with the ratings in 
mind. The perceived likes and dislikes of some audiences 
operate as one basis of selection. This notioiv of the audi- 
ence existing only in the imaginations of the creators and 
disseminators is a key issue. 

In the examination of factual material concerning se- 
lection and creation of drama, it is obvious that although 
the ratings are very important, othjer factors must be 
considered. The creators and selectors of drama often do 
not know what the audience will like. Sometimes, they 
take chances on new ideas and these result in very suc- 
cessful programs. In contrast, the number of programs 
which fail each season (see Newsweek 1979) shows that 
those most responsible for television are indeed poor pre- 
dictors of what will -succeed. The ratings determine 
which series stay on the air; ratings, however^ have 
little to do with what gets on the air except in the most 
indirect way. Moreover, there is no way to know whether 
shows which were passed over might have been very 
popular. 

Nonetheless, the demand model has provided a suc- 
cessful rationale for the system as it exists. Those who 
fail to capture the right audience do not remain in their 
respective positions, and those whose programs receive 
high ratings are very, successful. Both those who select 
properly for the networks and those writers, producers, 
and actors who reach the right target audience remain in 
production and are desired as employees and creators. 

Some explain content as presenting the demands of the 
audience; others apply a more sociological feedback hy- 
pothesis. The two approaches are qualitatively different 
(Cantor 1980; Cans 1957; Bauer 1958). Writers and 
producers are creating for an audience, but that audience 
is not necessarily the ultimate audience. Rather, the 
shows are created for an audience composed of ijetwork 
officials, producers, and other gatekeepers and even occa- 
sionally for the writers and producers themselves. Thus 
those who write stories and produce films primarily con- 
sider what the buyers and distributors want. This means, 
of course, that they are much influenced by ratings (what 
has been successful previously and the demographics of 
the target audience). Because the network officials and 
others conceptualize their audiences primarily by age, 
sex, and income, so d6 the writers and producers. If the 
target audience were defined as people with certain polit- 
ical or religious beliefs, the content of drama might be 
quite different. Under this formulation, changes in con- 
tent occur when advertisers and other financial support- 
ers want to reach different target audiences or when the 
medium no longer depends on the advertisers* support. 



Thus, it can be jJredicted that content will change as pay 
television becomes more widespread or if videotape and 
videodisc become more widely adopted. Creators and 
communicators construct in their imaginations an audi- 
ence which reflects organizational necessities. To work in 
television, writers and producers, unless very successful 
or well known, must conform to the norms and policies 
of the industry. Those writers, producers, and other crea- 
tors acknowledge the conflicts that arise because the au- 
dience they must ultimately please may be different from 
the audience for whom they would like to create^ 

Throughout, the term ^'audience** has not been 
defined. The ultimate audience is composed of those peo- 
ple who watch television drama. However, there are 
other audiences as well. Already mentioned ^re network 
officials, producers, and advertisers. In addition, (here 
are critics and pressure groups. During the 1970s, pres- 
sure groups actively advocated change in television con- 
tent. Their impact on the dramatic programs may be 
more substantial than people realize. For example, the 
American Medical Association, the National Parent 
Teachers Association, the National Organization for 
Women, and Action for Children*s Television have been 
trying to gain access to television. These groups pressure 
both the creative people working in Hollywood and net- 
work officials.^ Most pressure gi'oups, when questioned, 
contend that the changes in poftrayal they desire have not 
occurred. Possibly the greatest change resulting from 
pressure group activity has been to keep the action- 
"^dventure series off the air. Although those doing content 
analysis can show that dramatic television has been and 
remains violent and that women and minorities continue 
to be ster^typed, the content has changed (Gerbner et al. 
1979). However, these changes are not in the directions 
desired by the critics. 

Conclusion 

Television drama is not simply a reflection of the tastes 
and values of the creators (actors, directors, producers. 



One result of the pressure group activities was the establishment of 
the Family Viewing Hours, the hours between 7.00 and 9:00 p.m. This 
designation is not an overt requirement of the FCC; Family Viewing 
Time'evolved through an agreement between the FCC and the net- 
works because of the continuous and ever-increasing criticism from 
citizen groups, social scientists, and educators about the content of 
dramatic shows. The plan developed during the winter of 1974, when 
network executives, FCC staflf, and their rejpective lawyers met. In 
November 1976, the Federal district court in Los Angeles declared the 
Family Viewing Hour unconstitutional because the restrictions on pro- 
graming content were not true self- regulation by the industry but 
partially impost through threats by the government. As of this writ- 
ing, the Family Viewing Hour is still in effect because the court ruling 
is being appealed by the networks. See Cantor (1980) for a fuller 
explanation. 
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and writers). Nor is it simply reflection of the powerful 
executive producers who ^re the gatekeepers between the 
networks and those below t)iem. At the present time and 
throughout the ,1970s, the telcvision^etworks have held 
the greatest power in determining the nature and content 
of tclevisioni Supported by the4egal system, the networks 
have the power to decide wha< , programs will be 
presented to the audience, the time these programs will 
be broadcast, and whether th^ei pi5|gram will be con- 
tinued. The television networks do not exist in a social 
vacuum, however; they are depcndcnt^n program sup- 
pliers to provide the shows, on local st^tjons to broadcast 
programs, on advertisers to sponsor their off*erings, and 
on rating serviced to evalu^aite their decisions. For local 
stations and advertisers to supporf^e programs selected 
by the networks, a sufficiently large audience (deter- 
mined by the ratings) must tune in. Also, networks, pro- 
gram - suppliers, advei'tisers, and local stations may be 
intimidated by overt pressure from divjcrse citizen 
groups. Before a program is selected' by the networks, 
twoquct^tions are usually asked: How will certain groups 
react if the programs arc aired? Will the target audience 
like the show? 

"^Television drama will change only -when the audience 
is defined differently by those wKo create tht drama and ^ 
those who disseminate it to the viewers. Almost every- 
thing written abouf television in -recent years suggests 
that we are the verge of a communications revolution 
involving the adoption of new technologies for the trans- 
mission of information and entertainment. Many of tfiese 
technologies, such a^ cable television and videotape 
^ recJDrders, have btf^n available for many*»years, but owing 
tcvlegal encumbrances and business reluctance to invest 
in •their manufacture, the technologies have not been 
available nationwide. There is evidence that, during the 
4980s, both cable a^d recording equipment will become 
n^ore widely^available. Some claim this availability will 
provide a greater choice of drama for the audience, more 
work for creative people, and new forms of dramatic 
production. 

No doubt there will be more choices for home viewing 
as cable becomes available ijQ tnore cities. At least one 
channel in every cable system will be devoted exclusively 
to pay television. These channels will provide movies 
previously shown only in movie theaters and possibly 
also some new productions and videotapes of live theater. 
These options, presently available to several million 
viewers nationally, will become a primary means of dis- 
persing films along with the network off*erings to the 
audience. 

The target audience for network drama is' the lower 
middle class, between the ages of 18 and 49, married and 
with children. This grouprepresents the largest segment 
of the population in the 1980s (Weintraub 1979). Many 



people in this group are unlikely to subscribe to pay 
television when they can view appealing programs with- 
out paying directly. The rifctworlcs,. with sponsor and 
local station support, will be able to continue to generate 
profits, even if the audience shrinks si ightl>t of remains 
stable. For example, the soap opera audience appears to 
have stabilized or possibly ^contracted in recent years as 
more women in the target audience enter the labor force 
(Cantor 1979). However, daytime serial^ continue to be 
profitable for the networks. Given the denygraphics of . 
the available audience in the United States, even if .half 
the homes in the countr-y h^ve pay television and others 
have home videotape or videodisc as well, th^ networks 
still will be able to attract enough people to make some 
dramatic television prlS^fitable. 

The greatest changes resulting from adoption of ^e 
newer means of distribution will be ii) the production 
companies. These changes will mean more and varied 
kinds of production, although not necessarily less sensa- 
tionalism, sex, or violence. The established and sup- 
ported production companies and some producers may 
-gain independence from the networks, but the chances for 
entry into production for newcomers will remain slim, as 
always. The television and movie irid\istries have always 
attracted more people than are needed for the amount of 
work available. Production will continue to be concen- 
trated in the hands of a few program suppliers. Although 
program suppliers may have more control, when they are 
dependent on others to finance and distribute their prod- 
ucts, they almost always Ipse some creative freedom. 

If one believes in cultural pluralism or that creative 
people should have freedom and autonomy, the prospects 
are dismal (Cans 1974; Cantor 1971, 1972). It is clear 
from the history of broadcasting and film making that 
cultural pluralism or availability of choice in culture 
through mass media is unlikely.^ diversity and pliif ailism 
appear to be available to only the, well-to-do and the 
educated. Freedom to create films rests with those who 
have access to the means of dissemination and to. the 
money necessary. to finance a film. How the financiers 
and disseminators define the audience limits the free^gm 
of the creators and essentially determines the kind of 
television content that has been and will be available. 



^ The history of Blm production in the United States (includ/ig 
television) is partially the history of monopoly and concern over oli- 
gopolisUc conccntra»'on of control reducing the diversity of media con- 
tent. In the past, when the government has been -successful in its 
antitrust suits, as it was in 1950, breaking the control that the big Bve 
movie companies had over production and distribution of movie pro- 
ductions, or when new t^hnologies seem to break the control of one 
group, new monopolies have arisen to replace the old. With the adop- 
tion of cable aiid other forms of distribution, the power will probably 
^.^Xconcentrate 6nce more in* the production companies. 
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Tclrvision drama is highly valued both as a markct-r*^ 
ablr (ommoditv mm\ as a ^uhural forprf Because of the 
high profits ass(K iatcd with successtm films, the competi- 
tion and struggle over access to the audience among the 
organizations and people who are responsible for these 
programs are key features of the commercial production 
process. Unless the exchange and struggle are under- 
St(K)d, those who value television as a social and cultuKal 
product are unlikely to make an impact on the kinds of 
programs available. 'Because television eijtertainment 
programs must reach large audiences to l)e successful, 
sensational and violent topics are as likely to be selected 
in the future as they were in the past. 



Appendix 

Series— New and Old 



A number of series are mentioned by name in this 
review. Some may be unfamiliar the reader. Terrace 
'{ 1 976) describes most of thttn, but not in detail, and none 
that has been in tro^ucec^ since 1976. 

During the last 10 years, hundreds of new series have 
been introduced on television. Qf these new series, only 
a few have been successful. The definition of success is:» 
a series Which has 100 or more episodes completed and 
available for syndication. Among -the series that have 
been repeated frequently in the last decade are: 

/ Ln e Lucy was first broadcast in 1951 and went off prime 
time as a first-fun scries in 19S6, At that time, 39 cpis6dcs a 
year were being made. Therefore, there arc several hundred 
episodes available for syndication; these have been rcbroadcast 
continually since 1957 It is a situation comedy about marria^ 
(Terrace 1976) Although there arc scries which have had a 
longer first run, / hwe Lucy probably has bccn Sccn by 'more 
people in the United States than any other program because of 
» its repeated showings. For example, this season (1980-81) the 
show is bein^ broadcast on'an Independent station in Washing- 
ton, » and probably in other areas as well. 

Star i'rek (1966-69), a science fiction program, in contrast, was 
only on the air for 3 years in prime time (Terrace 1976), but 
during its short run, compared to other series named in this 
article, a devoted, although small, following (by network stand- 



ards) developed (Whitfield and Roddcnberry 1968). This fol- 
lowing was unsuccessful in its try to keep the program on the 
air for continuation as a first-run series (Cantor 1971), but the 
^ series has been seen on syndication regularly since production 
stopped. * * 

M*A^SfH premiered in the fait of 1972 and at this writing is 
still on the air as a first-run series. Although it is difficult to 
determine which series qualifies as the most popular, there is 
little doubt that Af*/1*5*// is among the top 10. The story of 
how medical men and a few wome\ retain their sanity amid the 
Insanity of "war has appeal for the viewers. This show, a spinoff 
from the movie of the same name, takes pJSce in the 4077'th ^ 
Mobile Army Surgical Hospital in Korea during the Korean 
War. Many of the characters have changed during the*8-year 
run, but Alan Alda, th^ star, and Lorett^ Swit, who plays the 
head nurse, are still appearing on the show- Without Alda, the 
program probably would not continue, (See Terrace 1976, for 
a list of the original cast.) 

Although net emphasized in the body of this article, 
one innovation in recent years has bepn the everting serial 
dranias which differ from the usual episodic series. Seri- 
alized dramas with continuing stories from episode to 
episode enjoyed limited success in prime time until 1977. 
The only program before that time which had an ex- 
tended run was Peyton Place (Sept. J[964 to January 
l969,' twice a week). These shows were ne;ver repeated 
(Terrace 1976; FCC 1980). With the introduction of 
Soap in 1977 and later Dallas in 197^(the latter is still 
on the air), the prime time serialized drama has become 
more prevalent. For example, in the 1980-81 season, 
there are several additional shows with the serialized 
format on the air. This proliferation may indicate a new 
trend on prime time. 

Another change in the 1970s was the introduction of 
miniseries.Thc miniseries is similar to the serialized 
drama mentioned above with one exception. The story 
continues for a short number of episodes, from four to 
eight. Roots (January 23-30, 1977) was adapted from 
Alex Haley*s best selling novel about several generations 
• of a black family'in America. It drew the largest audience 
ever recorded to that time [85,000,000 people watched 
one or more episodes of Roots (Fireman 1977)]. Since 
then, an episode of Dallas in the fall of 1980 drew as 
large an audience, if not larger. I 
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